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HYMENOPTERA  PETIOLATA  CONTINUED 

SERIES  2.  TUBULIFERA  OR  CHRYSIDIDAE— SERIES  3.  ACULEATA - 

’  GENERAL - CLASSIFICATION - DIVISION  I.  ANTHOPIULA  OR  BEES 

The  First  Series — Parasitica — of  the  Sub-Order  Hymenoptera 
Petiolata  was  discussed  in  the  previous  volume.  We  now  pass 
to  the  Second  Series. 

Series  2.  Hymenoptera  Tubulifera. 

Trochanters  undivided ;  the  hind-body  consisting  of  from  three 
to  five  visible  segments ;  the  female  with  an  ovipositor, 
imudly  retracted,  transversely  segmented,  enveloping  a  fine, 
pointed  style.  The  larvae  usually  live  in  the  cells  of  other 
Hymenoptera. 

The  Tubulifera  form  but  a  small  group  in  comparison  with 
Parasitica  and  Aculeata,  the  other  two  Series  of  the  Sub-Order, 
i  Though  of  parasitic  habits,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  closely  allied 
f  to  any  of  the  families  of  Hymenoptera  Parasitica,  though  M.  du 
Biiysson  suggests  that  they  have  some  affinity  witlrTroctotrypidae  ; 
S  their  morphology  and  classification  have  been,  however,  but  little 
|  discussed,  and  have  not  been  the  subject  of  any  profound  investi- 
[  gation.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  recognise  one  family, 
viz.  Chrysididae  or  Ruby-wasps.1  These  Insects  are  usually  of 
glowing,  metallic  colours,  with  a  very  hard,  coarsely-sculptured 
integument.  Their  antennae  are  abruptly  elbowed,  the  joints 
>  not  being  numerous,  usually  about  thirteen,  and  frequently  so 

.  ;(!h*yaulidae,  R.  do  Buygson  in  Andre,  Npw.  gen.  Ihjm.  vol.  vi.  1896. 

'  VOL.  VI  E  B 
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connected  that  it  is  not  easy  to  count  them.  The  abdomen  is, 
in  the  great  majority,  of  very  peculiar  construction,  and  allows 
the  Insect  to  curl  it  completely  under  the  anterior  parts,  so  as  to 
roll  up  into  a  little  ball ;  the  dorsal  plates  are  very  strongly 
arched,  and  seen  from  beneath  form  a  free  edge,  while  the  ventral 
plates  are  of  less  hard  consistence,  and  are  connected  with  the 
dorsal  plates  at  some  distance  from  the  free  edge,  so  that  the 
abdomen  appears  concave  beneath.  In  the  anomalous  genus 
Clepfes  the  abdomen 


as  other  Hymenoptera  Petiolata.  The  difference  in  this  re¬ 
spect  of  the  perfect  Chrysididae  from  other  Petiolata  is  due 
to  a  greater  number  of  the  terminal  segments  being  indrawn 
so  as  to  form  the  tube,  or  telescope-like  structure  from  which 
the  series  obtains  its  name.  This  tube  is  shown  partially 
extruded  in  Fig.  1  ;  when  fully  thrust  out  it  is  seen  to  be 
segmented,  and  three  or  four  segments  may  be  distinguished. 
The  ovipositor  nroper  is  concealed  within  this  tube ;  it  appears 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  imperfect  sting;  there  being  a.  very 
,sharpljT  pointed  style,  and  a  pair  of  enveloping  sheaths ;  the  style 
really  consists  of  a  trough-like  plate  and  two  fine  rods  or  spiculae. 
There  are  no  poison  glands,  except  in  Cleptes,  which  form  appears 
to  come  very  near  to  the  Aculeate  series.  Some  of  the  Chrysi¬ 
didae  on  occasions  use  the  ovipositor  as  a  sting,  though  it  is  only 
capable  of  inflicting  a  very  minute  and  almost  innocuous  wound. 

Although  none  of  the  Ruby-flies  attain  a  large  size,  they  are 
usually  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  gaudy  or  brilliant 
colours.  They  are  amongst  the  most  restless  and  rapid  of  Insects  ; 
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they  love  the  hot  sunshine,  and  are  difficult  of  capture.  Though 
not  anywhere  numerous  in  species,  they  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Britain  we  have  about  twenty  species.  They 
usually  frequent  old  wood  or  masonry,  in  which'  the  nests  of 
Aculeate  Hymenoptera  exist,  or  fly  rapidly  to  and  fro  about  the 
banks  of  earth  where  bees  nest.  Dr.  Chapman  has  observed  the 
habits  of  some  of  our  British  species.1  He  noticed  Chrysis 
ifjnita  flying  atput  the  cell  of  Odynerus  parietum,  a  solitary 
wasp  that  pro^Bons  its  nest  with  caterpillars ;  in  this  cell  the 
Chrysis  deposited  an  egg,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  wasp  had 
sealed  the  cell.  Two  days  afterwards  this  was  opened  and  was 
found  to  contain  a  larva  of  Chrysis  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  as 
well  as  the  Lepidopterous  larvae  stored  up  by  the  wasp,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  egg  or  young  of  the  wasp.  Six  days  after  the 
egg  was  laid  the  Chrysis  had  eaten  all  the  food  ancl  was  full- 
grown,  having  moulted  three  or  four  times.  Afterwards  it  formed 
a  cocoon  in  which  to  complete  its  metamorphosis.  It  is,  however, 
more  usual  for  the  species  of  Chrysis  to  live  on  the  larva  of  the 
wasp  and  not  on  the  food ;  indeed,  it  has  recently  been  positively 
stated  that  Chrysis  never  eats  the  food  in  the  wasp’s  cell,  but 
there,  is  no  ground  whatever  for  rejecting  the  evidence  of  so  care¬ 
ful  an  observer  as  Dr.  Chapman.  According  to  M.  clu  Buys- 
son  the  larva  of  Chrysis  will  not  eat  the  lepidopterous  larvae, 
but  will  die  in  their  midst  if  the  Odynerus  larva  does  not  de¬ 
velop  ;  but  this  observation  probably  relates  only  to  such  species 
as  habitually  live  on  Odynerus  itself.  The  mother-wasp  of 
Chrysis  bidentata  searches  for  a  cell  of  Odynerus  spinipes  that  has 
not  been  properly  closed,  and  that  contains  a  full-grown  larva  of 
that  wasp  enclosed  in  its  cocoon.  Having  succeeded  in  its  search 
the  Chrysis  deposits  several  eggs — from  six  to  ten ;  for  some 
reason  that  is  not  apparent  all  but  one  of  these  eggs  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  young ;  in  two  or  three  days  this  one  hatches,  the  others 
shrivelling  up.  The  young  Chrysis  larva  seizes  with  its  mouth 
a  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  helpless  larva  of  the  Odynerus,  and 
sucks  it  without  inflicting  any  visible  wound.  In  about  eleven 
days  the  Chrysis  has  changed  its  skin  four  times,  has  consumed 
all  the  larva  and  is  full-fed;  it  spins  its  own  cocoon  inside  that 
of  its  victim,  and  remains  therein  till  the  following  spring, 
when  it  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  tliere- 
1  Ent.  Mag.  vi.  1869,  p.  153. 
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after  emerges  a  perfect  Chrysis  of  the  most  brilliant  'tihN^iad 
if  it  be  a  female  indefatigable  in  activity.  It.  h 
that  the  larva  of  Chrysis  is  so  much  like  that  of  Odyfsfr^t  that 
the  two  can  only  be  distinguished  externally  by  the  colowyihe 
Odyncrus  being  yellow  and  the  Chrysis  white;  but  this  if  ol ftly 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  host  and  parasite  are  extrft^eHy 
similar  to  the  eye.  Chrysis  shanyhaiensis  has  been  reared  iiMtfl 
the  cocoons  of  a  Lepidopterous  Insect — Monema^avescens,iam$y 
Limacodidae — and  it  has  been  presumed  thatlRats  the  larva 
therein  contained.  All  other  Chrysids,  so  far  as  known,  live  at 
the  expense  of.  Hymenoptera  (usually,  as  we  have  seen,  actually 
consuming  their  bodies),  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  C.  shang- 
haiensis  really  lives  on  a  Hymenopterous  parasite  in  the  cocoon 
of  the  Lepidopteron. 

Parnopes  earned  frequents  the  nests  of  Betnhex  rostrata,  a 
solitary  wasp  that  has  the  unusual  habit  of  bringing  from  time 
to  time  a  supply  of  food  to  its  young  larva ;  for  this  purpose  it 
has  to  open  the  nest  in  which  its  young  is  enclosed,  and  the 
Parnopes  takes  advantage  of  this  habit  by  entering  the  cell  and 
depositing  there  an  egg  which  produces  a  larva  that  devours  that 
of  the  Bembex.  The  species  of  the  anomalous  genus  Cleptes  live, 
it  is  believed,  at  the  expense  of  Tenthredinidae,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  oviposit  in  their  cocoons  which  are  placed  in  the  earth. 

Series  3.  Hymenoptera  Aculeata. 

The  females  ( whether  workers  or  true  females)  provided  with  a 
sting:  trochanters  usually  undivided,  ( monotrochons ).  Usually 
the  antennae  of  the  males  with  thirteen,  of  the  females  with 
twelve,  joints  ( exceptions  in  ants  numerous). 

These  characters  only  define  this  series  in  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  as  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  “  sting  ”  from  the 
homologous  structures  found  in  Tubulifera,  and  in  the  Procto- 
trypid  division  of  Hymenoptera  Parasitica,  have  been  pointed 
out.  As  the  structure  of  the  trochanters  is  subject  to  numerous 
exceptions,  the  classification  at  present  existing  is  an  arbitrary 
one.  It  would  probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  separate  the 
Proetotrypidae  (or  a  considerable  part  thereof)  from  the  Pa 
sitica,  and  unite  them  with  the  Tubulifera  and  Aculeata 
a  great  series,  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  ovipositor 
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withdrawn  into  the  body  in  a  direct  manner  so  as  to  be  entirely 
internal,  whereas  in  the  Parasitica  it  is  not  withdrawn  in  this 
manner,  but  remains  truly  an  external  organ,  though  in  numerous 
cases  concealed  by  a  process  of  torsion  of  the  terminal  seg¬ 
ments.  If  this  were  done  it  might  be  found  possible  to  divide 
the  great  group  thus  formed  into  two  divisions  characterised  by 
the  fact  that  the  ovipositor  in  one  retains  its  function,  the  egg- 


passing  through  it  (Proctotrypidae  and  Tubulifera),  while  in  the 
other  the  organ  in  question  serves  as  a  weapon  of  offence  and 
defence,  and  does  not  act  as  a  true  ovipositor,  the  egg  escaping 
at  its  base.  It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  adopt  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  a  course  until  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organs 
,'ncerned  shall  have  received  a  much  greater  share  f>f  attention  ; 
detailed  scrutiny  of  Prototrypidae  being  particularly  desired. 

'  We  have  dealt  with  the  external  anatomy  of  Hymenoptera.  in 
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Vol.  V. ;  so  that  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  diagram  to 
explain  the  terms  used  in  the  descriptions  of  the  families  and 
sub-families  of  Aculeata,  and  to  discuss  briefly  their  characteristic 
structures. 

The  Sting  of  the  bee  has  been  described  in  detail  by  Kraepelin, 
Sollniann,  Carlet 1  and  others.  It  is  an  extremely  perfect  me¬ 
chanical  arrangement.  The  sting  itself  —  independent  of  the 
sheaths  and  adjuncts— consists  of  three  elongate  pieces,  one  of 
them  a  gouge-like  director,  the  other  two  pointed  and  barbed 
needles ;  the  director  is  provided  with  a  bead  for  eaeh  of  the 
needles  to  run  on,  these  latter  having  a  corresponding  groove ; 
the  entrance  to  the  groove  is  narrower  than  its  subsequent 
diameter,  so  that  the  needles  play  up  and  down  on  the  director 
with  facility,  but  cannot  he 
dragged  away  from  it;  each 
needle  is  provided  with  an 
arm  at  the  base  to  which 
are  attached  the  muscles  for 
its  movement.  This  simple 
manner  of  describing  the 
mechanical  arrangement  is, 
however,  incomplete,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  includes  no 
account  of  the  means  by 
which  the  poison  is  conveyed. 
This  is  done  by  a  very  com¬ 
plex  set  of  modifications  of 
all  the  parts ;  firstly,  the 
director  is  enlarged  at  the 
anterior  part  "  to  form  a 

Fig.  3. _ Sting  of  bee.  A,  One  of  the  needles  cllambei’»  through  which,  the 

separated  ;  a,  tile  barbed  point  ;  h,  piston  ;  needles  play  J  tile  needles  are 
sting!U'(MBtbeTtivoSTeldlerr«™tr0ad  for  each  provided  with  a  pro- 
guiding  the  needles  ;  /,  director  ;  g,  jeeting  piece,  which,  ;IS  the 
channel  of  poison.  (After  Carlet.)  needle  moves,  plays  ill  tile 

chamber  of  the  director,  and  forces  downwards  any  liquid  that 
may  be  therein ;  the  poison-glands  open  into  the  chamber,  and 
the  projections  on  the  needles,  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  piston, 
carry  the  poison  before  them.  The  needles  are  so  arranged  on 
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the  director  that  they  enclose  between  themselves  and  it  a  space 
that  forms  the  channel  along  which  the  poison  flows,  as  it  is 
carried  forwards  by  the  movement  of  the  pistons  attached  to 
the  needles.  If  the  needles  be  thrust  into  an  object  quite  as 
far  as,  or  beyond,  the  point  of  the  director  much  poison  may  be 
introduced  into  a  wound,  as  the  barbs  are  provided  with  small 
orifices  placed  one  above  the  other,  while  if  this  be  not  the  case 
much  of  the  liquid  will  flow  on  the  outside  of  the  object. 

According  to  Carlet  the  poison  of  the  bee  is  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  secretions  of  two  glands,  one  of  which  is  acid  and 
the  other  alkaline ;  it  is  very  deadly  in  its  effects  on  other 
Insects.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  Fossorial  Hymenoptera-, 
which  catch  and  sting  living  prey  for  their  young,  frequently 
do  not  kill  but  only  stupefy  it,  and  Carlet  states  that  in  this  group 
the  alkaline  gland  is  absent  or  atrophied,  so  that  the  poison  con¬ 
sists  only  of  the  acid ;  it  is  thus,  he  thinks,  deprived  of  its  lethal 
power.  Moreover,  in  the  Fossoria  the  needles  are  destitute  of  barbs, 
so  that  the  sting  does  not  remain  in  the  wound.  Bordas,  however, 
states  1  that  in  all  the  numerous  Hymenoptera  he  has  examined, 
both  acid  and  alkaline  glands  exist,  but  exhibit  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  of  form  in  the  various  groups.  He  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  variety  of  effects  of  the  poison  of  different  Aculeata, 

The  larvae  (for  figure  of  larva  of  Bombus,  see  Yol.  Y.  p.  488) 
are,  without  known  exception,  legless  grubs,  of  soft  consistence, 
living  entirely  under  cover,  being  protected  either  in  cells,  or, 
in  the  case  of  social  Hymenoptera,  in  the  abodes  of  the  parents. 
The  larvae  of  Ants  and  fossorial  Hymenoptera  have  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  body  long  and  narrow  and  abruptly  flexed,  so  that 
their  heads  hang  down  in  a  helpless  manner.  All  the  larvae  of 
Aculeates,  so  far  as  known,  are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  does  not  connect  with  the 
stomach  till  the  larval  instar  is  more  or  less  advanced ;  hence  the 
food  amongst  which  they  live  cannot  be  sullied  by  faecal  matter. 
The  pupa  is  invariably  soft,  and  assumes  gradually  the  colour 
of  the  perfect  Insect.  Almost  nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
intimate  details  of  the  metamorphosis,  and  very  little  as  to  the 
changes  of  external  form.  According  to  Packard  a.  period  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  stadium  of  the  full-grown  larva*  and  that  of 
the  pupa,  in  which  a  series  of  changes  he  speaks  of  as  semi-pupal 
1  C.  R.  Ac.  Paris ,  cxviii.  1894,  p.  873. 
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are  passed  through ;  tliese,  however,  have  not  been  followed  ot»t 
in  the  ease  of  any  individual,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any 
final  idea  about  them,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  largely 
changes  of  external  shape,  in  conformity  with  the  great  changes 
going  on  in  the  internal  organs.  Owing  to  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  observations,  much  obscurity  and  difference  of  opinion 
have  existed  as  to  the  metamorphosis  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera. 
Sir  S.  Saunders  gives  the  following  statement  as  to  the  larva  of 
a  wasp  of  the  genus  Psiliglossa  2  just  before  it  assumes  the  pupal 
form  :  “  The  respective  segments,  which  are  very  distinctly  indi¬ 
cated,  may  be  defined  as  follows : — The  five  anterior,  including 
the  head,  are  compactly  welded  together,  and  incapable  of  separate 
action  in  the  pseudo-pupa  state ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
bearing  a  spiracle  on  either  side.  The  thoracical  region  termi¬ 
nating  here,  the  two  anterior  segments  are  assignable  to  the 
development  of  the  imago  head,  as  pointed  out  by  Ratzeburg." 
This  inference  is  not,  however,  correct.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  perfect  Insect  of  Petiolate  Hymenoptera  the  first  abdominal 
segment  is  fixed  to  the  thorax,  and  Saunders’  statement  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  that  this  assignment  of  parts  already  exists 
in  the  larva,  but  it  in  uo  way  proves  that  the  head  of  the  imago 
is  formed  from  the  thorax  of  the  larva.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  larvae  of  the  Aculeata  have  a  different  number  of  seg¬ 
ments  according  to  the  sex,  but  this  also  is  incorrect.  The 
difference  that  exists  in  the  perfect  Insects  in  this  respect  is  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  terminal  three  segments  to  the  interior 
in  the  female,  and  of  two  only  in  the  male.  The  larva  consists 
of  fourteen  segments,  and  we  find  this  number  distributed  in  the 
female  perfect  Insect  as  follows :  one  constitutes  the  head,  four 
segments  the  thorax  and  propodeum,  followed  by  six  external  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  restricted  abdomeD,  and  three  for  the  internal  structures 
of  the  abdomen.  This  agrees  with  Forel’s  statement  that  in  the 
ants  the  sting  is  placed  in  a  chamber  formed  by  three  segments. 

The  development  of  the  sting  of  the  common  bee  has  been 
studied  by  Dewitz.2  It  takes  place  in  the  last  larval  stage. 
Although  nothing  of  the  organ  is  visible  externally  in  the  adult 
larva,  yet  if  such  a  larva  be  placed  in  spirit,  there  can  be  seen 
within  the  skin  certain  small  appendages  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  abdominal  segments 
1  Trans,  ent.  Soc.  London,  1873,  p.  408.  =  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.  xxv.  1875,  p.  184. 
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(Fig.  4,  A)  placed  two  on  the  one,  four  on  the  other  ;  these  are  the 
rudiments  of  the  sting.  In  the  course  of  development  the 
terminal  three  segments  are  taken  into  the  body,  and  the  external 
pair  of  the  appendages  of  the  twelfth 
body  segment  (the  ninth  abdominal) 
become  the  sheaths  of  the  sting,  and 
the  middle  pair  become  the  director ; 
the  pair  of  appendages  on  the  eleventh 
segment  give  rise  to  the  needles  or 
spieulae.  The  sting -rudiments  at  an 
earlier  stage  (Fig.  4,  C)  are  masses  of 
hypodermis  connected  with  tracheae ; 
there  is  then  but  one  pair  on  the 
twelfth  segment,  and  this  pair  coalesce 
to  form  a  single  mass ;  the  rudiments 
of  the  pair  that  form  the  director  are 
differentiated  secondarily  from  the 
primary  ,  pair  of  these  masses  of  hypo¬ 
dermis.  A  good  deal  of  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the 
component  parts  of  the  sting — 
gonapophyses — are  to  he  considered  as 
modifications  of  abdominal  extremities 
(i.e.  abdominal  legs  such  as  exist  in 
Myriapods).  Heymons  is  of  opinion 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the 
leg-rudiments  and  gonapophysal  rudi¬ 
ments  are  quite  distinct.1  The  origin 

of  the  sting  of  Hymenoptera  (and  of  the  ovipositor  of  parasitic 
Hymenoptera)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ovipositor  of  Locusta 
(Vol.  Y.  p.  315  of  this  work),  but  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  rudiments. 

Dewitz  has  also  traced  the  development  of  the  thoracic 
appendages  in  Hymenoptera.2  Although  no  legs  are  visible  in 
the  adult  larva,  they  really  arise  very  early  in  the  larval  life  from 
•  masses  of  hypodermis,  and  grow  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  so 
that  when  the  larva  is  adult  the  legs  exist  in  a  segmented  though 
rudimentary  condition  in  the  interior  of  the  booty.  Dewitz’s 
study  of  the  wing-development  is  less  complete. 

1  Morph.  Jdhrb.  xxiv.  1896,  p.  192.  2  Zeitschr.  uriss.  Zoul.  xxx.  1S7S,  p.  78. 


I.  i. — Development  of  sting  of 
the  bee  :  A  and  C,  ventral ;  B, 
side  view.  A,  End  of  abdomen 
of  adult  larva :  a,  b,  c,  d,  the 
last  four  segments,  c  being  the 
eleventh  body  segment,  11 ; 
b  bearing  two  pairs,  and  c  one 
pair,  of  rudiments.  B,  Tip  of 
abdomen  of  adult  bee :  9,  tlie 
ninth,  d,  the  tenth  body  seg¬ 
ment.  C,  Budiments  in  the 
early  condition  as  seen  within 
the  body  :  c,  first  pair  ;  b,  the 
second  pair  not  yet  divided  into 
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.Four  primary  divisions  of  Aculeates  are  generally  recognised, 
viz.  Anthopliilu  (Bees),  Diploptera  (Wasps),  1’oHsores  (Solitary 
W asps),  Heterogyna  (Ants).  Though  apparently  they  are  natural, 
it  is  impossible  to  define  them  by  characters  that  are  without 
some  exceptions,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  males.  Ashmead 
has  recently  proposed 1  to  divide  the  Fossores  ;  thus  making  five 
divisions  as  follows  : — 

Body  with  more  or  less  of  the  hairs  on  it  plumose  1.  Anthophila. 

Bairs  of  body  not  plumose. 

Pronotum  not  reaching  back  to  tegulae  .  2.  Entomophila 

[  =  Fossores  part] 

Pronotum  reaching  back  to  tegulae. 

Petiole  (articulating  segment  of  abdomen)  simple  without  scales  or 

Front  wings  iu  repose  with  a  fold  making  them  narrow 

3.  Diploptera 

Front  wings  not  folded  ...  4.  Fossores  [part]. 

Petiole  with  a  scale  or  node  (an  irregular  elevation  on  the  upper  side) 
5.  Heterogyna. 

AVe  shall  here  follow  the  usual  method  of  treating  all  the 
fossorial  wasps  as  forming  a  single  group,  uniting  Ashmead’s 
Entomophila  and  Fossores,  as  we  think  their  separation  is  only 
valid  for  the  purposes  of  a  table ;  the  Pompilidae  placed  by  the 
American  savant  in  Fossores  being  as  much  allied  to  Entomo¬ 
phila  as  they  are  to  the  other  Fossores  with  which  Ashmead 
associates  them. 

Division  I.  Anthophila  or  Apidae — Bees. 

Some  of  the  hairs  of  the  body  plumose  ;  parts  of  the  mouth  elon¬ 
gated,  sometimes  to  a  great  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  protrusible 
apparatus,  usually  tubular  with  a  very  flexible  tip.  Masai 
joint  of  hind  foot  elongate.  No  wingless  adult  fo-rms ;  in 
some  cases  societies  arc  formed,  and  then  barren  females  called 
toorkers  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  carry  on  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  community.  Food  always  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  or  from  other  Bees. 

There  are  about  150  genera  and  1500  species  of  bees  at 
present  known.  Some  call  the  division  Mellifera  instead  of 
Anthophila.  '  The  term  Apidae  is  used  by  some  authorities  to  de¬ 
note  all  the  bees,  while  others  limit  this  term  to  one  of  the  families 
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or  sub-divisions.  The  bees  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  from 
other  Hymenoptera  by  the  hairs,  by  the  great  development  of  the 
mouth  parts  to  form  a  proboscis  (usually,  but  not  correctly,  called 
tongue),  and  by  the  modification  of  the  hind-legs ;  but  these 
distinctive  characters  are  in  some  of  the  species  exhibited  in  so 
minor  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  these 
primitive  forms  as  Anthophila.  A  few  general  remarks  on  the 
three  points  mentioned  will  enable  the  student  to  better  appreciate 
the  importance  of  certain  points  we  shall  subsequently  deal  with. 

The  bees  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  covered  with  hair  than 
any  other  of  the  Hymenoptera.  Saunders 1  states  that  he  has 
examined  the  structure  of  the 
hairs  in  all  the  genera  of  British 
Aculeata,  and  that  in  none  but 
the  Anthophila  do  branched  .  and 
plumose  hairs  occur.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  hairs  is 
unknown;  Saunders  suggests1  that 
they  may  be  instrumental  in  the 
gathering  of  pollen,  but  they 
occur  in  the  parasitic  bees  as 
well  as  in  the  males,  neither  of 
which  gather  pollen.  The  variety 
of  the  positions  they  occupy  on 
the  body  seems  to  offer  but  little 
support  to  the  suggestion.  Not 
all  the  hairs  of  the  bee’s  body 

are  plumose,  some  are  simple,  *rafro^Xtom°en^'ow>:-'!llB,1Vir-i 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  A,  and  this  is  hair  from  abdomen  of  1/  ft  7  c 
specially  the  case  with  the  hairs  c7!)ye>OSD,llfroinr°thoriTof  l| -X:,’.... 
that  are  placed  at  the  edges  Of  darsata;  E,  from  thorax  of  J-wM'j'i.-. 
the  dilated  plates  for  carrying- 

pollen.  In  some  forms  there  is  an  extensive  system  of  simple 
hairs  all  over  the  body,  and  the  “feathers”  are  distributed 
between  these;  and  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  feathered  are  superior  to  the  simple  hairs  for  gathering  and 
carrying  pollen.  Some  bees,  e.//.  Promt)"*,  Cnvttna,  have  very 
little  hair  on  the  body,  but  nevertheless  some  plumose  hairs 
are  always  present  even  though  they  lie  very  short. 
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The  hind-legs  of  bees  are  very  largely  used  in  the  industrial 
occupations  of  these  indefatigable  creatures;  one  of  their  chief 
functions  in  the  female  being  to  act  as  receptacles  for  ‘carrying ' 
pollen  to  the  nest :  they  exhibit,  however,  considerable  diversity. 
The  parts  most  modified  are  the  tibia  and  the  first  joint  of  the 
hind-foot.  Pollen  is  carried  by  other  parts  of  the  body  in  many 
bees,  and  even  the  hind-leg  itself  is  used  in  different  ways  for  the 
purpose  :  sometimes  the  outer  face 
of  the  tibia  is  highly  polished  and 
its  margins  surrounded  by  hair,  in 
which  case  pollen  plates  are  said  to 
exist  (Fig.  G,  A)  ;  sometimes  the  first 
joint  of  the  tarsus  is  analogous  to  < 
the  tibia  botli  in  structure  and 
function ;  in  other  cases  the  hind¬ 
legs  are  thick  and  densely  covered 
with  hair  that  retains  the  pollen 
between  the  separate  hairs.  In  this 
ease  the  pollen  is  carried  home  in  a 
dry  state,  while,  in  the  species  with 
pollen  plates,  the  pollen  is  made 
into  a  mass  of  a  clay-like  consist¬ 
ence.1  The  legs  also  assist  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  pollen  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  males  do  not  carry 
Pin  6—  A,  Worker  of  the  honey-bee  p0Hen  aIKj  though  their  hind-legs 
(Apis  melhjico,),  with  pollen  plates  *  ’  °  ,  . 

laden ;  B,  basal  portions  of  a  are  also  highly  modified,  yet  the 
modifications  do  not  agree  with 
hairs  and  grains  of  pollen  ;  C,  one  those  of  the  female,- and  their  fimc- 
hair  bearing  pollen-grains.  are  in  a]l  probability  Sexual. 

The  parasitic  bees  also  do  not  carry  pollen,  and  exhibit  another 
series  of  structures.  The  most  interesting  case  in  this  series  of 
modifications  is  that  found  in  the  genus  Apis,  where  the  hind-leg 
of  male,  female,  and  worker  are  all  different  (Fig.  25);  the  limb 
in  the  worker  being  highly  modified  for  industrial  purposes. 
This  case  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  that  exists  in  connection  with  its  heredity,  for  the 
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structure  exists  in  neither  of  the  parents.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  case 
of  a  very  special  adaptation  appearing  in  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  of  each  generation,  though  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs 
in  either  parent. 

The  proboscis  of  the  bee  1  is  a  very  complex  organ,  and  in  its 
extremely  developed  forms  exhibits  a  complication  of  details  and 
a  delicacy  of  structure  that  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  who  study 
it.  In  the  lower  bees,  however,  especially  in  Prosopis,  it  exists 
in  a  comparatively  simple  form  (Fig.  9,  B,  0),  that  differs  but  little 
from  what  is  seen  in  some  Yespidae  or  Fossores.  The  upper  lip 
and  the  mandibles  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
bee’s  proboscis,  which  is  consequently  entirely  made  up  from  the 
lower  lip  and  the  maxillae,  the  former  of  these  two  organs  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  greatest  modifications.  The  proboscis  is  situate  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  in  repose  is  not  visible  ;  a  portion, 
and  that  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  of  its  modifications 
being  for  the  purpose  of  its  withdrawal  and  protection  when  not 
in  use.  For  this  object  the  under  side  of  the  head  is  provided 
with  a  very  deep  groove,  in  which  the  whole  organ  is,  in  -bees 
with  a  short  proboscis,  withdrawn  ;  in  the  Apidae  with  a  long  pro¬ 
boscis  this  groove  also  exists,  and  the  basal  part  of  the  proboscis 
is  buried  in  it  during  repose,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  elon¬ 
gate  organ  are  doubled  on  the  basal  part,  so  that  they  extend 
backwards  under  the  body,  and  the  front  end  or  tip  of  the  tongue 
is,  when  in  repose,  its  most  posterior  part. 

For  the  extrusion  of'  the.  proboscis  there  exists  a  special 
apparatus  that  comes  into  play  after  the  mandibles  are  unlocked 
and  the  labrum  lifted.  This  extensive  apparatus  cannot  be  satis-, 
faetorily  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  as  the  parts  composing  it  are 
placed  in  different  planes ;  but  it  may  be  described  by  saying 
that  the  cardo,  or  basal  hinge  of  the  maxilla,  changes  from  an 
oblique  to  a  vertical  position,  and  thrusts  the  base  of  the  pro¬ 
boscis  out  of  the  groove.  The  maxillae  form  the  outer  sheath  of  the 
proboscis,  the  lower  lip  its  medial  part  (see  Figs.  7  and  9) ;  the 
base  of  the  lower  lip  is  attached  to  the  submentum,  which  rises 
with  the  cardo  so  that  labium  and  maxillae  are  lifted  together ; 
the  co-operation  of  these  two  parts  is  effected  by  an  angular  piece 
called  the.  lorum,  in  which  the  base  of  the  submentuju  rests ;  the 

1  In  studying  the  proboscis  the  student  will  do  well  to  take  a  Bombus  as  an 
example  ;  its  anatomy  being  more  easily  deciphered  than  that  of  the  honey-bee. 
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submentum  is  articulated  with  the  luentum  in  such  a  manner  that 
tlie  two  can  either  be  placed  in  planes  at  a  right  angle  to  one 
another,  or  can  be  brought  into  one  continuous  plane,  and  by  this 
change  ol'  plane  the  basal  part  of  the  tongue  can  also  lie  thrust 
forwards.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  lengths  of  these 
parts  in  different  genera,  and  the  lorum  varies  in  shajie  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  length  of  the  submentum.  The  lorum  is  a 
peculiar  piece,  and  its  mechanical  adaptations  are  very  remark¬ 
able  ;  usually  the  base  of  the  submentum  rests  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  sides  of  the  lorum,  but  in  Xylu- 
copu,  where  the  submentum  is  unusually  short,  this  part  reposes 


in  a  groove  on  the  hack  of  the  lorum,  this  latter  having  a  very 
broad  truncated  apex  instead  of  an  angular  one ;  in  the  condition 
of  repose  the  apex  of  the  lorum  rests  in  a  notch  on  the  middle  of 
theibaclc  of  the  oral  groove,  and  in  some  of  the  forms  with  elon¬ 
gate 'submentum,  this  depression  is  transformed  into  a  deep  hole, 
or  evdp  a  sort  of  tunnel,  so  as  to  permit  the  complete  stowing 
away  <k  the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  would  otherwise  be  pre¬ 
vented  W  the  long  submentum  ;  another  function  of  the  lorum 
appears  to  be  that,  as  it  extends,  its  arms  have  an  outward  thrust, 
and  so  separate  the  maxillae  from  the  labium.  In  addition  to 
these  parts  .there  are  also  four  elongate,  slender  sclerites  that  are 
only  brought  into  view  on  dissection,  and  that  no  doubt  assist  in 
correlating  ihe  movements  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  and  hypo- 
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pharynx ;  one  pair  of  these  strap-like  pieces  extends  backwards 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  base  of  the  epipharynx ;  Huxley  called 
them  sclerites  of  the  oesophagus ;  a  better  name  would  be 
epipharyngeal  sclerites  (Fig.  7,  a) :  the  other  pair  pass  from  the 
terminations  of  the  epipharyngeal  sclerites,  along  the  front  face  of 
the  hypopharynx,  down  to  the  mentum,  their  lower  parts  being 
concealed  by  the  stipites  of  the  maxillae ;  these  are  the  hypo- 
pharyngeal  sclerites,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove  that  they  play 
a  highly  important  part  in  deglutition.  When  the  labrum  of  a 
bee  is  raised  and  the  proboscis  depressed,  the  epipharynx  is  seen 
hanging  like  a  curtain  from  the  roof  of  the  head  ;  this  structure 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  entrance 
to  the  pharynx,  or  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is 
placed  below  the  base  of  the  epipharynx.  As  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  good  delineations  of  the  basal  parts  of  the  proboscis  we 
give  a  figure  thereof  (Fig.  7).  The  maxillae  in  the  higher  bees 
are  extremely  modified  so  as  to  form  a  sheath,  and  their  palpi 
are  minute ;  in  the  lower  bees  the  palpi  have  the  structure  usual 
in  mandibulate  Insects. 

.Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  lower  lip,  we  find  that 
there  is 'attached  to  the.  mentum  a  pair  of  elongate  organs  that 
extend  forwards  and  form  a  tube  or  sheath,  Wclosed  by  the 
maxillary  sheath  we  have  previously  mentioned;  these  are  the 
greatly  modified  labial  palpi,,  their  distal  parts  still  retaining  the 
palpar  form ;  and  in  the  lower  bees  the  labial  palpi  are,  like  the 

•  maxillary,  of  the  form  usual  in  mandibulate  Insects.  Between 
the  labial  palps  and  the  central  organ  of  the  lip  there  is  attached 
a  pair  of  delicate  organs,  the  paraglossae. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  proboscis,  the  long,  delicate,  hairy  organ  which  the  bee 
thrusts  out  from  the  tip  of  the  shining  tube  formed  by  the  labial 
palps  and  the  maxillae,  described  above,  and  which  looks  like 
a  prolongation  of  the  mentum.  This  organ  is  variously  called 
ligula,  lingua,  or  tongue.1  We  prefer  the  first  of  these  names. 

According  to  Breithaupt  and  Cheshire  the  structure  of  the 
ligula  is  highly  remarkable ;  it  is  a  tube  (filled  with  fluid  from 
the  body  cavity),  and  with  a  groove  underneath  caused  by  a  large 

•  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube  being  invaginated ;  the 

1  Leuckart  proposed  the  term  lingula ;  but  the  word  gives  rise  to  the  impression  that 
it  is  a  mistake  for  either  lingua  or  ligula.  Packard  calls  the  part  £  ‘  hypopharynx. 
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vaginated  part  can  be  thrust  out  by  increan»  of  the  preewure  of 
the  fluid  in  the  tube.  A  portion 
iiii  „  f  of  the  wall  of  the  invaginate  part 

/,  is  thickened  so  as  to  form  a  chiti- 


JJff-  This  description  will  suflfiw  for 
present  purposes,  as  the  other  parte 
A  of  the  mouth  will  be  readily  re- 

_ ^ _ .  f-  cognised  by  the  aid  of  figure  9,  A, 

11,  C.  In  the  exquisitely  endowed 
tejfs  South  American  genus  Euylossa.  (Fig. 

1 8),  the  proboscis  is  somewhat  longer 
^  C:  B  t'lan  the  whole  of  the  body,  so  that 

:  '  '~V  its  tip  in  repose  projects  behind  ‘ 

/  '  \  the  body  like  a  sting. 

I  _  I  The  correct  nomenclature  of  the 

\  /  parts  connected  with  the  lower  lip 

\,  jr  is  not  definitely  settled,  authorities 

”"<5  \  not  being  agreed  on  several  points. 

Pig.  8. —Transverse  section  of  liguia  The  whole  of  the  proboscis  is  usually 
W'ti'<ueyibM’  diagramati|~  g'  called  the  tongue ;  this,  however,  is 
evngiiiate:°”f  Blulous'envelope  admittedly  an  erroneous  application 
"of'  the  £“  f  ^  hf T  ’  h'  ^is  term'  Tlie  terminal  deli- 
dne ’in  A°to'  hivnjinat’ion’ of'the  cate,  elongate,  flexible  organ  is  by 
rod,  m  B  to  its  evagmation ;  «,  some  called  the  tongue  :  but  this 
again  is  wrong :  the  lingua  in  < 
Insects  is  the  hypophurynx ;  this  part  is  developed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  in  bees,  but  as  it  is  not  tongue-like  in  shape,  the  term 
lingua  is  not  suitable  for  it,  and  should  be  dismissed  altogether 
from  the  nomenclature  of  the  bee’s  trophi ;  it  is  used  at  present 
in  two  different  senses,  both  of  which  are  erroneous.  We  see  no 
objection  to  describing  the  flexible  apical  portion  of  the  proboscis 
as  the  ligula.  The  lorum  is  probably  a  special  part  peculiar  to 
the  higher  bees ;  according  to  Saumfers  it  is  not  present  as  a 
specialised  part  in  some  of  the  primitive  forms.1  The  application 
of  the  terms  mentum,  submentum  and  liypoglottis  is  open  to  the 
same  doubts  that  exist  with  regard  to  them  in  so  many  other 
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Insects,  and  we  have  omitted  the  term  hypoglottis  altogc 
though  some  may  think  the  mentum  entitled  to  that  name. 

The  way  in  which  the  proboscis  of  the  bee  acts  has  been 
largely  discussed,  with 

special  reference  to  the  n  X.  a 

question  as  to  whether  it  is  1  "  ,  -i 

a  sucking  or  a  licking  action.  Ml||?  '>  ff 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  Xgj/?  M 

either  of  these  terms  as  ny  B  ||^'|)|( 

applicable.  The  foundation  m  ^ -Tvi .  /Id 

of  the  action  is  capillary  £ .  B  \i\  -'ll $ 

attraction,  by.,  which,  and  by  .  0  W 

slight  movements  of  increase  . I  9  jf  s\ 

and  contraction  of  the  4  ^  1  m 

capacity  of  various  parts,  the  '  m  I  ' '  J  J  /§ 
fluid  travels  to  the  cavity  mVt  l||  l  m  »  °\ 

.  in  front  of  the  hypopharynx :  -'A  /J  ;  ■'  .  yvV' 

here  the  scales  of  the  'A  \  J/  ■: / 

maxillae  leave  a  vacant  .  f  * 


cup  or  cavity  is  formed,  the  y  "  WyJ  n/' 9  ™  laBplB 
fluid  in  which  is  within  fUTJ 

reach  of  the  tip  of  the  depen-  i_c  AT  A  '  \ 

dent  epipharynx  (c),  which  A  '  c 

hangs  down  over  the  front 
of  the  hypopharynx  (and  is  liSEa^ 

so  shaped  that  its  tip  covers 

,1  Fig.  9. — A,  Proboscis  of  a  “lonc-toncrne 

the  cup);  it  IS  between  Anthophora  yilipes  ;  B,  love  C  i 

these  two  parts  that  the  of  proboscis  of  an  ‘•  obtuse-tongue 

n  .  !  ,  Prosopis  pubcscens.  a,  Labnmi :  b. 

fluid  passes  to  reach  the  c>  paipiger;  a,  scale:  f  lobe  -  ^ 

pharynx.  It  is  no  doubt  mentum  ^abis/p-i”  1  V> 
to  slight  movements  of  the  J,  liguia;  p,  tip’  ofliguia  (with  »<pr 

membranous  parts  of  the  ,alld  so,me  of  tlle  'lair)  n,ore 
hypopharynx  and  of  the 

epipharynx  that  the  further  progress  of  the  nectar  is  due, 
by  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  pharynx,  induced  by  m 
attached  to  it.  It  should  be  recollected  that  in  addition 
movements  of  the  head  itself,  the  hypopharynx  is  eons 
changing  its  dimensions  slightly  by  the  impulses  of*  the  fl 
the  general  body  cavity ;  also  that  the  head  changes  its  po: 
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and  that  the  proboscis  is  directed  downwards  as'  well  as  forwards, 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  should  refer  to  the  works, 
of  Breithaupt 1  and  Cheshire. 

The  other  external  characters  of  the  Bees  call  for  little  re¬ 
mark.  The  pronotum  is  never  very  large  or  much  prolonged  in 
front,  and  its  hind  angles  never  repose  on  the  te&ulae  as  they  do 
in  the  wasps,2  but  extend  backwards  below  tbe  tegulae.  The.  bind 
body  is  never  narrowed  at  the  base  into  an  elongate  pedicel,  as  it 
so  frequently  is  in  the  Wasps  and  in  the  Fossors;  and  the  pro- 
podeum  (the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax)  is  more  perpendicular 
and  rarely  so  largely  developed  as  it  is  in  the  Fossors ;  this  last 
character  will  as  a  rule  permit  a  bee  to  be  recognised  at  a  glance 
from  the  fossorial  Hymenoptera. 

Bees,  as  every  one  knows,  frequent  flowers,  and  it  is  usually 
incorrectly  said  that  they  extract  honey.  They  really  gather 
nectar,  swallow  it,  so  that  it  goes  as  far  as  the  crop  of  their  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  called  in  English  the  honey-sac,  and  is  regurgi¬ 
tated  as  honey.  Bertrand  states  that  the  nectar  when  gathered 
is  almost  entirely  pure  saccharose,  and  that  when  regurgitated  it 
is  found  to  consist  of  dextrose  and  levulose : 3  this  change  appears 
to  he  practically  the  conversion  of  cane-  into  grape-sugar.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  salivary  glands  is  added, 
and  this  probably  causes  the  change  alluded  to ;  so  that  honey 
and  nectar  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  According  to  Cheshire 
the  glandular  matter  is  added  while  the  nectar  is  being  sucked, 
and  is  passing  over  the  middle  parts  of  the  lower  lip,  so  that 
the  nectar  may  be  honey  when  swallowed  by  the  bee.  In 
addition  to  gathering  nectar  the  female  bees  are  largely  occupied 
in  collecting  pollen,  which,  mixed  with  honey,  is  to  serve  as 
food  for  the  colony.  Many,  if  not  all,  bees  eat  pollen  while 
collecting  it.  The  mode  in  which  they  accumulate  the  pollen, 
and  the  mechanism  of  its  conveyance  from  hair  to.  hair  till  it 
reaches  the  part  of  the  body  it  must  attain  in  order  to  be  removed 
for  packing  in  the  cells,  is  not  fully  understood,  hut  it  appears 
to  he  accomplished  by  complex  correlative  actions  of  various  parts  ; 
the  head  and  the  front  legs  scratch  up  the  pollen,  the  legs  move 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pollen  ultimately  reaches  its  desti¬ 
nation.  The  workers  of  the  genus  Apis,  and  of  some  other  social 
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bees,  have  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  foot  specially  adapted  to 
deal  with  pollen  (Fig.  25,  2).  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
modifications  of  the  legs  used  for  its  conveyance,  and  need  here 
only  add  that  numerous  bees — the  Dasygastres — carry  the  pollen 
by  aid  of  a  special  and  dense  clothing  of  hairs  on  the  underside 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  buzzing  of  bees  (and  other  Insects)  has  been  for  long  a 
subject  of  controversy :  some  having  maintained  that  it  is  parti¬ 
ally  or  wholly  due  to  the  vibration  of  parts  connected  with  the 
spiracles,  while  others  have  found  its  cause  in  the  vibrations  of 
the  wings.  According  to  the  observations  of  Perez  and  Bellesme,1 
two  distinct  sounds  are  to  be  distinguished.  One,  a  deep  noise, 
is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  wings,  and  is  produced  whenever  a 
certain  rapidity  is  attained ;  the  other  is  an  acute  sound,  and  is 
said  to  be  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 
to  which  muscles  are  attached ;  this  sound  is  specially  evident . 
in  1  tiptera  and  Hymenoptera,  because  the  integument  is  of  the 
right  consistence  for  vibration.  Both  of  these  observers  agree  that 
the  spiracles  are  not  concerned  in  the  matter. 

The  young  of  bees  are  invariably  reared  in  cells.  These 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  parasitical  bees)  are  constructed  by 
the  mothers,  or  by  the  transformed  females  called  workers. 
The  solitary  bees  store  the  cells  with  food,  and  close  up  each  cell 
after  having  laid  an  egg  in  it,  so  that  in  these  cases  each  larva 
consumes  a  special  store  previously  provided  for  it.  The  social 
bees  do  not  close  the  cells  in  which  the  larvae  are  placed,  and 
the  workers  act  as  foster-mothers,  feeding  the  young  larvae  after 
the  same  fashion  as  birds  feed  their  nestling  young.  The  food  is 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen,  the  mixing  being  effected  in  various 
ways  and  proportions  according  to  the  species ;  the  honey  seems 
to  be  particularly  suitable  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  young 
larvae,  and  those*bees  that  make  closed  cells,  place  on  the  outside 
of  the  mass  of  food  a  layer  more  thickly  saturated  with  honey, 
and  this  layer  the  young  grub  consumes  before  attacking  the 
drier  parts  of  the  provisions.  The  active  life  of  the  larva  is 
quite  short,  but  after  the  larva  is  full-grown  it  usually  passes  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  period  in  a  state  of  quiescence  before 
assuming  the  pupal  form.  The  pupa  shows  the  limbs  and  other 
parts  of  the  •  perfect  Insect  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  and  the 
1  C.B.  Ac.  Fans,  lxxxvii.  1878,  pp.  378  and  535. 
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development  of  the  imago  takes  place  gradually  though  quickly. 
Some  larvae  spin  cocoons,  others  do  not. 

A  very  large  number  of  bees  are  parasitic  in  their  habits, 
laying  an  egg,  or  sometimes  more  than  one,  in  the  cell  of  a  work¬ 
ing  bee  of  some  species  other  than  their  own ;  in  such  cases  the 
resulting  larvae  eat  and  grow  more  quickly  than  the  progeny  of 
the  host  bee,  and  so  cause  it  to  die  of  starvation.  It  has  been 
observed  that  some  of  these  parasitic  larvae,  after  eating  all  the 
store  of  food,  then  devour  the  larva  they  have  robbed.  In 
other  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  first  care  of  the  parasitic  larva, 
after  hatching,  is  to  eat  the  rival  egg. 

The  taxonomy  of  bees  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
earlier  Hymenopterists  were  divided  into  two  schools,  one  of 
which  proposed  to  classify  the  bees  according  to  their  habits, 
while  the  other  adopted  an  arrangement  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  development  of  the  palpi,  and  the 
form  and  positions  of  the  organs  for  carrying  pollen.  Neither 
of  these  arrangements  was  at  all  satisfactory,  and  some  ento¬ 
mologists  endeavoured  to  combine  them,  the  result  being  a 
classification  founded  partly  on  habits  and  partly  on  certain 
minor  structural  characters.  This  course  has  also  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  exotic  bees,  which  have 
been  placed  in  groups  that  are  defined  by  habits,  although  very 
little  observation  has  actually  been  made  on  this  point. 
Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  establish  an  improved  classifi¬ 
cation,  but  as  they  relate  solely  to  the  European  bees  they  are 
insufficient  for  general  purposes. 

The  more  important  of  the  groups  that  have  been  recognised 
are — (1)  the  Obtusilingues,  short-tongued  bees,  with  the  tip  of  the 
lingua  bifid  or  broad  ;  (2)  Acutilingues,  short-tongued  bees,  with 
acute  tip  to  the  tongue ;  these  two  groups  being  frequently  treated 
of  as  forming  the  Andrenidae.  Coming  to  tlfe  Apidae,  or  the 
bees  with  long  and  folded  tongues,  there  have  been  distinguished 
(3)  Scopulipedes,  bees  carrying  pollen  with  their  feet,  and  (4) 
Dasygastres,  those  that  carry  it  under  the  abdomen  ;  some  of  the 
parasitic  and  other  forms  have  been  separated  as  (5)  Denudatae 
(or  Cuculinae);  the  Bombi  and  the  more  perfectly  social  bees 
forming  another  group,  viz.  (6)  Sociales.  A  group  Andrenoides, 
or  Panurgides,  was  also  proposed  for  certain  bees  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Apidae  though  exhibiting  many  points  of  resem- 
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blance  with  the  Andrenidae.  This  arrangement  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  but  as  the  tropical  bees  have  been  but  little  collected, 
and  are  only  very  imperfectly  known,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  better  classification  till  collections  have  been  very 
much  increased  and  improved.  The  arrangement  adopted  in 
Dalla  Torre’s  recent  valuable  catalogue  of  bees 1  recognises  no  less 
than  fourteen  primary  divisions,  but  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  two  genera  Prosopis  and  Sphecodes  have  been  recently 
formed  into  a  special  family,  Akchiapidae,  by  Friese,2  who,  how¬ 
ever,  admits  that  the  association  is  not  a  natural  one.  The 
term  should  be  limited  to  Prosopis  and  the  genera  into  which  it 
has  been,  or  shortly  will  be,  divided.  The  primitive  nature  of 
the  members  of  this  genus  is  exhibited  in  all  the  external 
characters  that  are  most  distinctive 
of  bees;  the  proboscis  (Fig.  9,B,  0),  is 
quite  short,  its  ligula  being  very  short, 
and  instead  of  being  pointed  having 
a  concave  front  margin.  The  body 
is  almost  bare,  though  there  is  some 
very  short  feathered  plumage.  The 
hind  legs  are  destitute  of  modifica¬ 
tions  for  industrial  purposes.  Owing 
to  these  peculiarities  it  was  for 
long  assumed  that  the  species  of  Fig.  10 .—Prosopis  signata.  Cam- 
Prosopis  must  be  parasites.  This  heaagof  fonaie^c^o’f  male™114  °f 
is,  however,  known  not  to  be  the 

case  so  far  as  many  of  the  species  are  concerned.  They  form 
cells  lined  with  a  silken  membrane  in  the  stems  of  brambles 
and  other  plants  that  are  suitable,  or  in  burrows  in  the 
earth,  or  in  the  mortar  of  walls ;  individuals  of  the  same  species 
varying  much  as  to  the  nidus  they  select.  The  food  they  store 

in  these  cells  is  much  more  liquid  than  usual,  and  has  been 

supposed  to  be  entirely  honey,  since  they  have  no  apparatus  for 
carrying  pollen.  Mr.  K.  C.  L.  Perkins  has,  however,  observed 
that  they  swallow  both  pollen  and  nectar,  brushing  the  first- 

named  substance  to  the  mouth  by  aid  of  the  front  legs.  He 

1  Catalogus  Hymenopterorum,  Leipzig,  10  vols.  1892-96  ;  Bees ,  vol.  x. 

3  Zool.  Jahrb.  Syst.  iv.  1891,  p.  779.  This  paper  is  a  most  valuable  sunmiary 
of  what  is  known  as  to  the  habits  of  European  solitary  bees,  but  is  less  satisfactory 
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has  ascertained  that  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  Hawaiian  specieB 
of  the  genus  are  really  parasitic  on  their  congeners :  these  parasites 
are  destitute  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  hairs  on  the  front 
legs  of  the  female,  the  possession  of  which,  by  some  of  the  noil- 
parasitic  forms,  enables  the  bee  to  sweep  the  pollen  towards  its 
mouth.  These  observations  show  that  the  structural  peculiarities 
of  Prosopis  are  correlative  with  the  habits  of  forming  a  peculiar 
lining  to  the  cell,  and  of  gathering  pollen  by  the  mouth  and 
conveying  it  by  the  alimentary  canal  instead  of  by  external  parts 
of  the  body.  Prosopis  is  a  very  widely  distributed  genus,  and 
very  numerous  in  species.  We  have  ten  in  Britain  :  several  of 
them  occur  in  the  grounds  of  our  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Colletes  are  hairy  bifees  of  moderate 
size,  with  a  good  development  of  hair  on  the  middle  and  posterior 
femora  for  carrying  pollen.  They  have  a  short,  bilobed  ligula 
like  that  of  wasps,  and  therein  differ  from  the  Andrenae,  which 
they  much  resemble.  With  Prosopis  they  form  the  group  Obtusi- 
lingues  of  some  taxonomists.  They  have  a  manner  of  nesting 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  they  dig  cylindrical  burrows  in  the 
earth,  line  them  with  a  sort  of  slime,  that  dries  to  a  substance 
like  gold-beater’s  skin,  and  then  by  partitions  arrange  the 
burrow  as  six  to  ten  separate  cells,  each  of  which  is  filled 
with  food  that  is  more  liquid  than  usual  in  bees.  Except  in 
regard  to  the  ligula  and  the  nature  of  the  cell-lining,  Colletes  has 
but  little  resemblance  to  Prosopis;  but  the  term  Obtusilingues 
may  be  applied  to  Colletes  if  Prosopis  be  separated  as  Archiapidae. 
We  have  six  species  of  Colletes  in  Britain. 

Spheeodes  is  a  genus  that  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged 
difference  of  opinion.  The  species  are  rather  small  shining 
bees,  with  a  red,  or  red  and  black,  abdomen,  almost  with¬ 
out  pollen-collecting  apparatus,  and  with  a  short  but  pointed 
ligula.  These  characters  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Insects  are 
parasitic,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  cuckoo-bees.  But 
evidence  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  fact,  and  as  they  were  seen 
to  make  burrows  it  was  decided  that  we  have  in  Spheeodes 
examples  of  industrial  bees  extremely  ill  endowed  for  their  work. 
Recent  observations  tend,  however,  to  prove  that  Spheeodes  are  to 
a  large  extent  parasitic  at  the  expense  of  bees  of  the  genera 
Halietus  and  Andrena.  Breitenbach  has  taken  S.  rulicundns  out 
of  the  brood-cells  of  Halietus  quqdricinctus  ;  and  on  one  of  the  few 
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occasions  on  which  this  bee  has  been  found  in  Britain  it  was  in 
circumstances  that  left  little  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  parasite  of 
Andrena  nigroaenecc.  Marchal 1  has  seen  S.  subquadratus  fight 
with  Hcdictus  malachurus, 
and  kill  it  previous  to  taking 

possession  of  its  burrows;  \ / 
and  similar  observations 
have  been  made  by  Ferton. 

As  the  older  observations  of  T 

Smith,  Siehel,  and  Friese  - h¥®*\  \ 

leave  little  doubt  that  Sphe-  [  m  r~||  ®  ^ 

codes  are  sometimes  indus-  f  \ 

trial  bees,  it  is  highly  prob-  /  Wr  \ 

able  that  we  have  in  this 

iio.  11. — Sphecodes  gibbus  9 .  Britain. 

genus  the  interesting  con¬ 
dition  of  bees  that  are  sometimes  parasitic,  at  other  times 
not;  but  so  much  obscurity  still  prevails  as  to  the  habits  of 
Sphecodes  that  we  should  do  well  to  delay  accepting  the  theories 
that  have  been  already  based  on  this  strange  state  of  matters.2 
Friese  states  that  in  Sphecodes  the  first  traces  of  collecting 
apparatus  exist ;  and,  accepting  the  condition  of  affairs  as  being 
that  mentioned  above,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  we  have 


in  Sphecodes  bees  that  are  abandoning  the  parasitic  habit  or  com¬ 
mencing  it ;  or,  indeed,  whether  the  condition  of  uncertainty 
may  not  be  a  permanent  one.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to 


what  forms  are  species  in  Sphecodes  owing  to  the  great  variation. 
The  Hymenopterist  Forster  considered  that  600  specimens  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  Siehel  represented  no  less  than  140  species, 
though  Siehel  was  convinced  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
were  one  species,  S.  gibbus.  It  has  recently  been  found  that  the 
male  sexual  organs  afford  a  satisfactory  criterion.  The  position 
of  Sphecodes  in  classification  is  doubtful. 

The  great  majority  of  the  species  of  short-tongued  bees  found  in 
Britain  belong  to  the  genera  Andrena  and  Halictus ,  and  with  some 
others  constitute  the  Andrenides  of  many  writers.  Halictus 
includes  our  smallest  British  bees.  Their  economy  escaped  the 
earlier  observers,  but  has  recently  been  to  some  extent  unravelled 
by  Smith,  Fabre,  Nicolas,  Verhoeff,  and  others,  and  proves  to  be 
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of  great  interest  and  variety.  Fabre  observed  H.  lineolatug  and 
II.  scxrindus 1  under  circumstances  that  enabled  him  to  give  them 
continuous  attention,  whenever  requisite,  throughout  a  whole  year. 
These  bees  are  to  a  certain  extent  social ;  they  are  gregarious ;  each 
bee  works  for  its  own  progeny,  but  there  is  collaboration  between 
members  of  a  colony,  inasmuch  as  a  piece  of  general  work  is 
undertaken  from  which  more  families  than  one  derive  benefit.  ^ 
This  common  work  is  a  gallery,  that,  ramifying  in  the  earth, 
gives  access  to  various  groups  of  cells,  each  group  the  production 
of  a  single  Halictus ;  in  this  way  one  entrance  and  one  corridor 
serve  for  several  distinct  dwellings.  The  work  of  excavation  is 
carried  on  at  night.  The  cells  are  oval,  and  are  covered  on  the 
interior  with  a  delicate  waterproof  varnish  ;  Fabre  considers  this 
to  be  a  product  of  the  salivary  glands,  like  the  membrane  we 
noticed  when  speaking  of  Colletes.  In  the  south  of  France  both 
sexes  of  these  species  are  produced  from  the  nests  in  September, 
and  then  the  males  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  femalfes ; 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in  the  males  die,  hut  the  females 
continue  to  live  on  in  the  cells  underground.  In  the  following 
spring  the  females  come  out  and  recommence  working  at  the 
burrows,  and  also  provision  the  cells  for  the  young ;  the  new 
generation,  consisting  entirely  of  females,  appears  in  July,  and 
from  these  there  proceeds  a  parthenogenetic  generation,  which 
assumes  the  perfect  form  in  September,  and  consists,  as  we  have 
above  remarked,  in  greater  part  of  males.  Perez,2  however, 
considers  that  Fabre’s  observations  as  to  the  parthenogenetic 
generation  were  incomplete,  and  that  males  might  have  been 
found  a  little  earlier,  and  he  consequently  rejects  altogether 
the  occurrence  of  parthenogenesis  in  Halictus.  Nicolas  con¬ 
firms  Fabre’s  observations,  so  far  as  the  interesting  point  of  the 
work  done  for  common  benefit  is  concerned ;  and  adds  that  the 
common  corridor  being  too  narrow  to  permit  of  two  bees  passing, 
there  is  a  dilatation  or  vestibule  near  the  entrance  that  facilitates 
passage,  and  also  that  a  sentinel  is  stationed  at  this  point. 

Smith’s  observations  on  Halictus  morio  in  England  lead  one 
to  infer  that  there  is  but  one  generation,  the  appearance  of  which 
extends  over  a  very  long  period.  He  says,  “  Early  in  April  the 
females  appeared,  and  continued  in  numbers  up  to  the  end  of 

1  O.ll.  Ac.  Paris,  lxxxix.  1879,  p.  1079,  and  Ann.  Sd.  Nat.  (6),  ix.  1879,  No.  4. 

2  Act.  Soc.  Bordeaux,  xlviii.  1895,  p.  145. 
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June  ” :  then  there  was  an  interval,  and  in  the  middle  of  August 
males  began  to  appear,  followed  in  ten 
or  twelve  days  by  females.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  in  different  countries  the 
times  of  appearance  and  the  number  of 
generations  of  the  same  species  may  vary. 

Verhoeff  has  described  the  burrows  of 
Halidas  quadricinetus  with  some  detail. 

The  cells,  instead  of  being  distributed 
as  usual  throughout  the  length  of  the 
burrow  one  by  one,  are  accumulated 
into  a  mass  placed  in  a  vault  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  shaft.  This  shaft  is 
continued  downwards  to  a  depth  of  10 
cm.,  and  forms  a  retreat  for  the  bees 
when  engaged  in  construction.  Several  ’"'i 

advantages  are  secured  by  this  method, 
especially  better  ventilation,  and  pro-  \ 
tection  from  any  water  that  may  enter  E»|.  12. —Nesting  of  Saiictus 
the  shaft.  The  larvae  that  are  present  wow^lvith  entranced 
in  the  brood-chambers  at  any  one  thereto;  n,  retreat  or  con- 

moment  differ  much  in  their  ages,  a  thevaults0;  s,  the 

fact ,  that  throws  some  doubt  on  the  tion  of  cells-  (After  Ver- 

,  .  hoeff,  Verh.  Ver.  Rheinl.  xlviii. 

supposed  parthenogenetic  generation.  1891;  scale  not  mentioned.) 
Ho  cocoons  are  formed  by  these  Halictus, 

the  polished  interior  of  the  cell  being  a  sufficiently  refined  resting 
place  for  metamorphosis.  Verhoeff  states  that  many  of  the 
larvae  are  destroyed  by  mouldiness ;  this  indeed,  he  considers  to 
be  the  most  deadly  of  the  enemies  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera, 
The  nest  of  Halictus  maculatus  has  also  been  briefly  described 
by  Verhoeff,  and  is  a  very  poor  construction  in  comparison  with 
that  of  H.  quadricinetus. 

The  genus  Andrena  includes  a  great  number  of .  species, 
Britain  possessing  about  fifty.  They  may  be  .  described  in  a 
general  manner  as  Insects  much  resembling  the  honey-bee — 
for  which,  indeed,  they  are  frequently  mistaken — but  usually  a 
little  smaller  in  size.  Many  of  the  bees  we  see  iq  spring,  in 
March  or  April,  are  of  this  genus.  They  live  in  burrows  in  the 
ground,  preferring  sandy  places,  but  frequently  selecting  a  gravel 
path  as  the  locality  for  their  operations ;  they  nearly  always  live 
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in  colonies.  Great  difficulties  attend  their  study  on  account  of 
several  points  in  their  economy,  sucli  as,  that  the  sexes  are 
different,  and  frequently  not  found  together ;  also  that  there  may 
be  two  generations  of  a  species  in  one  year,  these  being  more  or 
less  different  from  one  another.  Another  considerable  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  these  bees  are  subject  to  the#attacks  of 
the  parasite  Stylops,  by  which  their  form  is  more  or  less  altered. 
These  Insects  feed  in  the  body  of  the  bee  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  its  nutrition  without  destroying  its  life  ;  hence  they  offer  a 
means  of  making  experiments  that  may  throw  valuable  light  on 
obscure  physiological  questions.  Among  the  effects  they  produce 
in  the  condition  of  the  imago  bee  we  may  mention  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  sexual  distinction,  so  that  a  stylopised  male  bee 
becomes  less  different  than  it  usually  is  from  the  female,  and  a 
stylopised  female  may  be  ill  developed  and  less  different  than 
usual  from  the  male.  The  colours  and  hair  are  sometimes  altered, 
and  distortion  of  portions  of  the  abdominal  region  of  the  bee  are 
very  common.  Further  particulars  as  to  these  parasites  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  our  account  of  Coleoptera  (p.  298).  We  may 
here  remark  that  these  Stylops  are  not  the  only  parasitic  Insects 
that  live  in  the  bodies  of  Andrenidae  without  killing  their  hosts, 
or  even  interrupting  their  metamorphoses.  Mr.  B.  C.  L.  Perkins 
recently  captured  a  specimen  of  Halictus 
rubicundtts, from  which  he,  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  example,  anticipated  that 
a  Stylops  would  emerge ;  hut  instead  of  this 
a  Dipterous  Insect  of  the  family  Chloropidae 
appeared.  Dufour  in  1 8  3  7  called  attention 
to  a  remarkable  relation  existing  between 
Andrena  aterrima&nA  a  parasitic  Dipterous 
larva.  The  larva  takes  up  a  position  in 
the  interior  of  the  bee’s  body  so  as  to  be 
partly  included  in  one  of  the  great  tracheal 
Fig.  13.—  Parasitic  Dipterous  vesicles  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen;  and 
larva  m  connection  with  pee  tqien  maintains  the  parasite  in  its 
tracheal  system  of  An-  .  ,r  ... 

dnma  aterrima.  (After  position,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  it 
Dufour.)  ^  with  air  by  causing  two  tracheae  to  grow 

into  its  body.  Dufour  states  that  he  demonstrated  the  continuity 
of  the  tracheae  of  the  two  organisms,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  continuity  was  initially  due  to  the  bee’s  organisation. 
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Dasypoda  hirtipes  appears  to  be  the  most  highly  endowed  of 
the  European  Andrenides.  The 
Insects  of  the  genus  Dasypoda 
‘  are  very  like  Andrena,  but ' 
have  only  two  in  place  of  three  ^ 
submarginal  cells  (just  beneath 
the  stigma)  on  the  front  wing. 

The  female  of  D.  hirtipes  has  a 
.  very  dense  and  elongate  pubes¬ 
cence  on  the  posterior  legs,  and 
carries  loads  of  pollen,  each  about 
half  its  own  weight,  to  its  nest. 

*The  habits  of  this  insect  have  been  described  by  Hermann 
Muller.1  It  forms  burrows  in  the  ground  after  the  fashion  of 
Andrena ;  this  task  is  accomplished  by  excavating  with  the 
mandibles  ;  when  it  has  detached  a  certain  quantity  of  the  earth 
it  brings  this  to  the  surface  by  moving  backwards,  and  then  dis¬ 
tributes  the  loose  soil  over  a  considerable  area.  It  accomplishes 
this  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  by  means  of  the  combined  action 
of  all  the  legs,  each  pair  of  these  limbs  performing  its  share  of 
the  function  in  a  different  manner;  the  front  legs  acting  with 
great  rapidity — making  four  movements  in  a  second — push  the 
sand  backwards  under  the  body,  the  bee  moving  itself  at  the 
same  time  in  this  direction  by  means  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs ; 
^simultaneously,  but  with  a  much  slower  movement,  the  hind  legs 
are  stretched  and  moved  outwards,  in  oar-like  fashion,  from  the 
body,  and  thus  sweep  away  the  earth  and  distribute  it  towards 
each  side.  This  being  done  the  bee  returns  quickly  into  the  hole, 
excavates  some  more  earth,  brings  it  up  and  distributes  it.  Each 
operation  of  excavation  takes  a  minute  or  two,  the  distribution 
on  the  surface  only  about  fifteen  seconds.  The  burrow  extends 
to  the  length  of  one  or  two  feet,  so  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
earth  has  to  be  brought  up  ;  and  when  the  Insect  has  covered  one 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  loose 
earth,  it  makes  another  patch,  or  walk,  by  the  side  of  the  first. 
The  main  burrow  being  completed,  the  Insect  then  commences 
the  formation  of  brood-chambers  in  connection  with  it.  .Three  to 
six  such  chambers  are  formed  in  connection  with  a.  burrow  ;  the 
lower  one  is  first  made  and  is  provisioned  by  the  bee :  for  this 
1  Verb.  Ver.  Rheinland,  x]i.  1SS4,  p.  1. 
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purpose  five  or  six  loads  of  pollen  are  brought  to  the  cell,  each ' 
load  being,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  about  half  the  weight 
of  the  Insect.  This  material  is  then  formed  into  a  ball  and  made 
damp  with  honey  ;  then  another  load  of  pollen  is  brought,  is 
mixed  with  honey  and  added  as  an  outer  layer  to  the  ball,  which 
is  now  remodelled  and  provided  on  one  side  with  three  short  feet, 
after  which  an  egg  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  mass  ;  the  bee 
then  sets  to  work  to  make  a  second  chamber,  and  uses  the 
material  resulting  from  the  excavation  of  this  to  close  completely 
the  first  chamber.  The  other  chambers  are  subsequently  formed 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  the  burrow  itself  is  filled  up. 
While  engaged  in  ascertaining  these  facts,  Muller  also  made 
some  observations  on  the  way  the  bee  acts  when  disturbed* 
in  its  operations,  and  his  observations  on  this  point  show 
a  very  similar  instinct  to  that  displayed  by  Chalicodoma, 
referred  to  on  a  subsequent  page.  If  interrupted  while  storing  a 
chamber  the  Insect  will  not  attempt  to  make  a  fresh  one,  but 
will  carry  its  stock  of  provisions  to  the  nest  of  some  other 
individual.  The  result  of  this  proceeding  is  a  struggle  between 
the  two  bees,  from  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
rightful  proprietor  always  comes  out  victorious.  The  egg  placed 
on  the  pollen-ball  in  the  chamber  hatches  in  a  few  days,  giving 
birth  to  a  delicate  white  larva  of  curved  form.  This  creature 
embraces  the  pollen-hall  so  far  as  its  small  size  will  enable  it  to 
do  so,  and  eats  the  food  layer  by  layer  so  as  to  preserve  itq 
circular  form.  The  larva  when  hatched  has  no  anal  orifice 
and  voids  no  excrement,  so  that  its  food  is  not  polluted  ;  a 
proper  moulting  apparently  does  not  take  place,  for  though  a 
new  delicate  skin  may  he  found  beneath  the  old  one  this  latter  is 
not  definitely  cast  off.  When  the  food,  which  was  at  first  100 
to  140  times  larger  than  the  egg  or  young  larva,  is  all  consumed 
the  creature  then  for  the  first  time  voids  its  refuse.  During 
its  growth  the  larva  becomes  red  and  increases  in  weight  from  "0025 
grains  to  ’26  or  '35  grams,  but  during  the  subsequent  period  of 
excretion  it  diminishes  to  09  or  '15  grains,  and  in  the  course  of 
doing  so  becomes  a  grub  without  power  of  movement,  and  of  a 
white  iq stead  of  a  red  colour.  After  this  the  larva  reposes 
motionless  for  many  months — in  fact,  until  the  next  summer,  when 
it  throws  off  the  larval  skin  and  appears  as  a  pupa.  The  larval 
skin  thus  cast  off  contrasts  greatly  with  the  previous  delicate  condi- 
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tiou  of  the  integument,  for  this  last  exuvium  is  thick  and  rigid. 
Although  it  voids  no  excrement  till  much  later  the  union  of  the 
stomach  and  hind-intestine  is  accomplished  when  the  larva  is 
half-grown.  A  larva,  from  which  Muller  took  away  a  portion  of 
its  unconsumed  food -store,  began  directly  afterwards  to  emit 
excrement.  The  pupa  has  greater  power  of  movement  than 
the  resting  larva;  when  it  has  completed  its  metamorphosis 
and  become  a  perfect  Insect,  it,  if  it  be  a  female,  commences 
almost  immediately  after  its  emergence  to  form  burrows  by  the 
complex  and  perfect  series  of  actions  we  have  described. 

Parasitic  Bees  (Denudatae). — This  group  of  parasitic  bees 
includes  fourteen  European  genera,  of  which  six  are  British. 
.They  form  a  group  taxonomically  most  unsatisfactory,  the 
members  having  little  in  common  except  the  negative  characters 
of  the  absence  of  pollen-carrying  apparatus.  Although  there 
is  a  great  dearth  of  information  as  to  the  life -histories  of 
parasitic  bees,  yet  some  highly  interesting  facts  and  generalisa¬ 
tions  about  their  relations  with  their  hosts  have  already  been 
obtained.  Verhoeff  has  recently  given  the  following  Account  of 
the  relations  between  the  parasitic  bee  Stelis  minuta  and  its 
host  Osmia  leueomelana : — The  Osmia  forms  cells  in  blackberry 
.  stems,  provisions  them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  deposits  an 
egg  in  each.  But  the  Stelis  lays  an  egg  in  the  store  of  pro¬ 
visions  before  the  Osmia  does,  and  thus  its  egg  is  placed  lower 
down  in  the  mass  of  food  than  that  of  the  legitimate  owner, 
^  which  is  in  fact  at  the  top.  The  Stelis  larva  emerges  from  the 
egg  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Osmia  larva  does.  Eor  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  the  two  larvae  so  disclosed  consume  together  the 
stock  of  provisions,  the  Osmia  at  the  upper,  the  Stelis  at  the  lower, 
end  thereof.  By  the  consumption  of  the  provisions  the  two  larvae 
are  brought  into  proximity,  and  by  this  time  the  Stelis  larva,  being 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  Osmia  larva,  kills  and  eats  it.  Verhoeff 
witnessed  the  struggle  between  the  two  larvae,  and  states  further 
that  the  operation  of  eating  the  Osmia  larva  after  it  has  been 
killed  lasts  one  or  two  days.  He  adds  that  parasitic  larvae  are 
less  numerous  than  the  host  larvae,  it  being  well  known  that 
^parasitic  bees  produce  fewer  offspring  than  host  bees.  Verhoeff 
further  states  that  he  has  observed  similar  relations  *to  obtain 
between  the  larvae  of  other  parasitic  bees  and  their  hosts,  but  warns 
us  against  concluding  that  the  facts  are  analogous  in  all  cases. 
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Fable  has  made  as  acquainted  with  some  points  in  the  history  of- 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  viz.  Steiis  rmsu.ta,  that  show  a 
decided  departure  from  the  habits  of  S.  minuta.  The  first-named 
Insect  accomplishes  the  very  difficult  task  of  breaking  open  the  cells 
of  the  mason-bee,  Chalicodoma  murariu,  after  they  have  been  sealed 
up,  and  then,  being  an  Insect  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  Chali¬ 
codoma,  places  several  eggs  in  one  cell  of  that  bee.  Friese  informs 
us  that  parasitic  bees  and  their  hosts,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
not  only  have  in  the  perfect  state  the  tongue  similarly  formed, 
but  also  frequent  the  same  species 
of  flower ;  thus  Cvlhtes  daviemnus 
and  its  parasite  Eptiidus  varicgat-us 
both  specially  affect  the  flowers  of, 
Tanacetum  rulgare.  Some  of  the 
parasitic  bees  have  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  hosts  ;  Steiis  signata, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  be  so  like 
Anihidium  strigatum  that  for  many 
years  it  was  considered  to  he  a 
species  of  the  genus  Anthidmm. 
In  other  cases  not  the  least  resemblance  exists  between  the 
parasites  and  hosts.  Thus  the  species  of  Nomada  that  live  at 
the  expense  of  species  of  the  genus  Andrena  have  no  resemblance 
thereto.  Friese  further  tells  us  that  the  Andrena  and  Nomada 
are  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Andrena,  as  is  well  known, 
forms  populous  colonies  in  banks,  paths,  etc.,  and  in  these  colonies  ( 
the  destroying  Nomada  flies  about  unmolested  ;  indeed,  according 
to  Friese,  it  is  treated  as  a  welcome  guest.  He  says  he  has  often 
seen,  and  in  several  localities,  Nomada  lathbnriana  and  Andrena 
ovina  flying  peacefully  together.  The  Nomada  would  enter  a 
burrow,  and  if  it  found  the  Andrena  therein,  would  come  out  and 
try  another  burrow  ;  if  when  a  marauding  Nomada  was  in  a 
burrow,  and  the  rightful  owner,  returning  laden  with  pollen,  • 
found  on  entering  its  home  that  an  uninvited  guest  was  therein, 
the  Andrena  would  go  out  in  order  to  permit  the  exit  of  the 
Nomada,  and  then  would  again  enter  and  add  the  pollen  to  the 
store.  Strange  as  this  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is  really  not^ 
so,  for,  as'we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  host  Insects  have  any  idea 
whatever  that  the  parasites  or  inquilines  are  injurious  to  their 
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race.  Why  then  should  they  attack  the  creatures  ?  Provided  the 
parasites  do  not  interfere  in  any  unmannerly  way  with  the  hosts 
and  their  work,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  resent 
their  presence.  The  wild  bee  that  seals  up  its  cell  when  it  has 
laid  an  egg  therein,  and  then  leaves  it  for  ever,  has  no  conception 
of  the  form  of  its  progeny ;  never  in  the  history  of  the  race  of  the 
Andrena  has  a  larva  seen  a  perfect  insect  and  survived  thereafter, 
never  has  a  perfect  Insect  seen  a  larva.  There  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  for  believing  that  these  Insects  have  the  least  conception  of 
their  own  metamorphosis,  and  how  then  should  they  have  any 
idea  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  parasite  ?  If  the  Andrena  found 
in  the  pollen  the  egg  of  a  parasitic  Nomada,  it  could  of  course 
^easily  remove  the  egg;  but  the  Andrena  has  no  conception 
that  the  presence  of  the  egg  ensures  the  death  of  its  own 
offspring  and  though  the  egg  be  that  of  an  enemy  to  its  race, 
why  should  it  resent  the  fact  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  race  has 
always -maintained  itself  notwithstanding  the  enemy  ?  Nature  has 
brought  about  that  both  host  and  parasite  should  successfully 
;  co-exist ;  and  each  individual  of  each  species  lives,  not  for  itself, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  the  species ;  that  continuance  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  relative  fecundities  of  host  and  guest.  Why 
then  should  the  Andrena  feel 
alarm  ?  If  the  species  of  Nomada 
J  attack  the  species  of  Andrena  too 
'  much  it  brings  about  the  de¬ 
struction  of  its  own  species 
more  certainly  than  that  of  the 
Andrena. 

Such  extremely  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  do  not,  however,  exist  be¬ 
tween  all  the  parasitic  bees  and  Fl0. 16. lMMa  lucltl0sa  9. 
their  hosts.  Friese  says  that,  so 

far  as  he  has  been  able  to  observe,  the  relations  between  the  two 
are  not  in  general  friendly.  He  states  that  marauders  of  the 
genera  Melecta  and  Coelioxys  seek  to  get  out  of  the  way  when 
,  they  see  the  pollen-laden  host  coming  home.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  noted  any  other  evidence  of  mistrust  between  the 
two,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  act  can* properly 
be  interpreted  as  indicating  fear,  for  bees,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  when  engaged  in  work  find  it  annoying  to  be  interfered 
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with  ;  it  is  the  interest  of  the  parasite  to  avoid  annoyance  and  to 
be  well-mannered  in  its  approaches.  Shuekard,  however,  says  that  !  •. 
battles  ensue  between  the  parasite  Melecta  and  its  host  Anthophora,  ; 
when  the  two  bees  meet  in  the  burrows  of  the  Anthophore,} 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  on  some  of  the  habits  of  , 
Dioxys  ciucta  when  considering  the  history  of  the  mason -bee 
( Chalicodoma ),  but  one  very  curious  point  in  its  economy  must 
here  be  noticed.  The  Dioxys,  which  is  a  much  smaller  bee  than  , 
the  Chalicodoma,  lays  an  egg  in  a  cell  of  the  latter,  and  the 
resulting  larva  frequently  has  more  food  in  the  cell  than  it  can 
consume  ;  there  is,  however,  another  bee,  Osviia  cyanoxcmtha,  that 
frequently  takes  advantage  of  an  unoccupied  cell  in  the  nest 
of  the  Chalicodoma,  and  establishes  its  own  offspring  therein. 

The  Dioxys,  it  seems,  cannot,  or  at  any  rate  does  not,  distinguish 
whether  a  cell  is  occupied  by  Chalicodoma  or  by  Osmia,  and  some¬ 
times  lays  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  Osmia,  though  this  bee  is 
small,  and  therefore  provides  very  little  food  for  its  young.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  under  these  conditions  the  Dioxys  larva 
would  be  starved  to  death ;  but  this  is  not  so ;  it  has  the  power 
of  accommodating  its  appetite,  or  its  capacity  for  metamorphosis, 
to  the  quantity  of  food  it  finds  at  its  disposal,  and  the  egg  laid  in 
the  Osmia  cell  actually  produces  a  tiny  specimen  of  Dioxys,  only 
about  half  the  natural  size.  Both  sexes  of  these  dwarf  Dioxys  are 
produced,  offering  another  example  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  food  ingested  during  the  lifetime  of  the  larva  does  not  influ¬ 
ence  the  sex  of  the  resulting  imago.  < 

The  highly  endowed  bees  that  remain  to  be  considered  are 
by  some  writers  united  in  a  group  called  Apidae,  in  distinction 
from  Andrenidae.  Tor  the  purposes  of  this  work  we  shall  adopt 
three  divisions,  Scopulipedes,  Dasygastres,  Sociales. 

The  group  Scopulipedes  includes  such  long-tongued,  solitary 
bees  as  are  not  parasitic,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  Dasygastres. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  natural  group,  for  the  carpenter-bees 
(. Xylocopd )  are  very  different  from  Anthophora.  It  has 
recently  been  merged  by  Friese  with  Andrenides  into  a  single 
group  called  Podilegidae.  Four  British  genera,  Ceratina,  Antho¬ 
phora,  Eucera  and  Saropoda  (including,  however,  only  seven 

1  It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  para¬ 
sitic  habit  in  bees.  The  reader  wishing  for  information  as  to  this  may  refer  to 
Prof.  Perez’s  paper,  Ad.  Soc.  Bordeaux,  xlvii.  1S95.  p.  300. 
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‘  species),  are  referred  to  the-  Scopulipedes ;  in  some  forms  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  Bombi  is  exhibited,  indeed  the 
female  of  one  of  our  species  of  Anthophora  is  so  very  like  the 
worker  of  Bombus  hortorum  var.  harrisellus,  that  it  would  puzzle 
any  one  to  distinguish  them  by  a  superficial  inspection,  the 
,  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  hind  legs  being  the  only  obvious  differ¬ 
ence.  Anthophora  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  widely 
distributed  of  the  genera  of  bees.  Some  of  the  species  make 
burrows  in  cliffs  and  form  large  colonies  which  are  continued  for 
| 1  many  years  in  the  same  locality.  Friese  has  published  many 
details  of  the  industry  and  metamorphoses  of  some  of  the  species 
;  of  this  genus  ;  the  most  remarkable  point  he  has  discovered  being 
»that  A.  personata  at  Strasburg  takes  two  years  to  accomplish  the 
j  life-cycle  of  one  generation.  Some  of  the  European  species  of  the 
|  genus  have  been  found  to  be  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  para- 

|  sites.  An  anomalous  beetle,  Sitaris,  has  been  found  in  the  nests 

J:  of  A.  pUlpe s ;  and  this  same  Anthophora  is  also  parasitised  by 

'  another  beetle,  Meloe,  as  well  as  by  a  bee  of  the  genus  Ifelecta. 

The  genus  Xylocopa 1  contains  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  bees,  and  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth.  In  Europe  only  four  or  five  species  have  been  found,  and 
none  of  them  extend  far  northwards,  X.  violace-a  being  the  only 
one  that  comes  so  far  as  Paris.  They  are  usually  black  or  blue- 
black  in  colour,  of  broad,  robust  build,  with  shining  integuments 
more  or  less  covered  with  hair.  X.  violace-a  is  known  as  the 
J carpenter-bee  from  its  habit  of  working  in  dry  wood ;  it  does  not 
touch  living  timber,  but  will  form  its  nest  in  all  sorts  of  dried 
wood.  It  makes  a  cylindrical  hole,  and  this  gives  access  to  three 
or  four  parallel  galleries  in  which  the  broad  cells  are  placed ;  the 
cells  are  always  isolated  by  a  partition ;  the  bee  forms  this  by 
cementing  together  with  the  products  of  its  salivary  glands  the 
fragments  of  wood  it  cuts  out.  Its  habits  have  been  described 
at  length  by  Reaumur,  who  alludes  to  it  under  the  name  of 
“  abeille  peree-bois.”  This  bee  hibernates  in  the  imago  condition, 
both  sexes  reappearing  in  the  spring.  Possibly  there  is  more  than 
one  generation  in  the  year,  as  Reaumur  states  that  specimens 
Jhat  were  tiny  larvae  on  the  12th  of  June  had  by  the  2nd  of  July 
consumed  all  their  stock  of  provisions;  they  then  fasted  for  a  few 
days,  and  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  July  became  pupae,  and  in  the  first; 

1  Refer  to  p.  70 posted,  note,  as  to  a  recent  discovery  about  ypvi-uju,. 
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days  of  August  were  ready  to  emerge  as  perfect  Insect*.  Thn*  .  . 
the  whole  cycle  of  metamorphoses  is  passed  through  in  about 
eight  weeks.  This  species,  though  very  clever  in  drilling  holes, 
does  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  old  burrows  should  they  be  at 
hand.  Fabre  observed  that  it  was  also  quite  willing  to  save 
itself  labour  by  forming  its  cells  in  hollow  reeds  of  sufficient 
calibre.  We  have  figured  the  larva  and  pupa  of  this  species  in 
the  previous  volume  (p.  110). 

Xylocopa  chloropkru  in  E.  India  selects  a  hollow  bamboo  for 
its  nidus ;  it  cements  together  the  pieces  obtained  in  clearing 


Fig.  17. — Xylompa  ( Koptorlhosoma ),  near flavomgresceus,  S.  Siirnwak. 

out  the  bamboo,  and  uses  them  as  horizontal  partitions  to  separate 
tire  tube  iuto  cells.  The  species  is  much  infested  with  a  small' 
Ohalcid  of  the  genus  Encyrtus:  300  specimens  of  the  parasite 
have  been  reared  from  a  single  larva  of  the  bee ;  two-thirds  of 
the  larvae  of  this  bee  that  Horne  endeavoured  to  rear  were 
destroyed  by  the  little  Chalcid. 

The  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  of  all  the  bees  are 
the  species  of  Evylossa.  This  genus  is  peculiar  to  Tropical 
America,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  great  length  of  the 
proboscis,  which  in  some  species  surpasses  that  of  the  body.  The 
colours  in  Eaglossa  proper  are  violet,  purple,  golden,  and  metallic 
green,  and  two  of  these  are  frequently  combined  in  the  most  har¬ 
monious  manner ;  the  hind  tibia  is  greatly  developed  and  forms 
a  plate,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  highly  polished,  while  the 
margins  are  furnished  with  rigid  hairs.  Very  little  is  known  as 
to  the  habits  of  these  bees ;  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
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social ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Bates  having  recorded  that  E.  sur- 
inamemis  forms  a  “  solitary  nest.”  Lucas  concluded  that  E. 
cur  data  is  social,  on  the  authority  of  a  nest  containing  “  a. 
dozen  individuals.”  No  workers  ^  ° 

are  known.  The  species  of 
E-ulema  have  a  shorter  tongue 
than  Euglossa,  and  in  form 
and  colour  a  good  deal  re¬ 
semble  our  species  of  Bombus 
and  Apathus. 

The  group  Dasygastres  in¬ 
cludes  seven  European  genera, 

•four  being  British  ( Chelostoma 
being  included  in  Heriades). 

The  ventral  surface  of  the  hind 
body  is j  densely  set  in  the 
femaleMvith  regularly  arranged 
hairs,  by  means  of  which  the 
pollen  is  carried.  In  many  of 
the  Dasygastres  ( Megachile , 
e.g.)  the  labrum  is  very  large, 
and  in  repose  is  inflected  on 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  head, 
and  closely  applied  to  the 
doubled- in  tongue,  which  it  „  „  , 

&  Fig.  18.  —  Euglossa  cordata,  $.  Amazons, 

-serves  to  protect  j  the  A,  The  Insect  with  extended  proboscis  ;. 

dibles  then  lock  together  out-  B>  outer  face  of  hM  tiMa  and  tarsus- 
side  the  labrum,  which  is  thus  completely  concealed.  This  group 
includes  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  solitary  bees.. 

The  genus  Chalicodoma  is  not  found  in  our  own  country,  but 
in  the  South  of  France  there  exist  three  or  four  species.  Their 
habits  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  having  been  described 
by  various  naturalists,  among  whom  are  included  Reaumur  and 
Fabre.  These  Insects  are  called  mason-bees,  and  construct  nests  of 
very  solid  masonry.  C.  mufaria  is  in  appearance  somewhat  inter- 
’  mediate  between  a  honey-bee  and  a  Bombus ;  it  is  densely  hairy, 
and  the  sexes  are  very  different  in  colour.  It  is  solitary  in  its 
habits,  and  usually  chooses  a  large  stone  as  a  solid  basis  for  its 
habitation.  On  this  a  cell  is  formed,  the  material  used  being 
a  kind  of  cement  made  by  the  Insect  from  the  mixture  of  a 
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suitable  sort  of  earth  with  the  material  secreted  by  its  own 
salivary  glands ;  the  amount  of  cement  used  is  reduced  by  the 
artifice  of  building  small  stones  into  the  walls  of  the  cell;  the 
selected  with  great  care.  When  a  cell  about  an  inch 
in  depth  has  been  formed  in 
this  manner,  the  bee  commences 
to  fill  it  with  food,  consisting 
of  honey  and  pollen :  a  little 
honey  is  brought  and  is  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  cell,  then  some 
pollen  is  added.  This  bee,  like 
other  Dasygastres,  carries  the 
pollen  by  means  of  hairs  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  ; 

>  place  this  pollen  in  the  cell 
the  Insect  therefore  enters  back¬ 
wards,  and  then  with  the  pair 
of  hind  legs  brushes  and  scrapes 
the  under  surface  of  the  body 
so  as  to  make  the  pollen  fall  off 
into  the  cell;  it  then  starts  for 
Fig.  19. — Chtdicodoina  ■imiraria.  Greece,  a  fresh  cargo ;  after  a  feiv  loads 
A,  Male ;  b,  female.  have  been  placed  in  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  the  Insect  mixes  the  honey  and  pollen  into  a  paste 

with  the  mandibles,  and  again  continues  its  foraging  until  it 
has  about  half  filled  the  cell ;  then  an  egg  is  laid,  and  tM 
apartment  is  at  once  closed  with  cement.  This  work  is  all 
accomplished,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  in  about  two  days, 
after  which  the  Insect  commences  the  formation  of  a  second 

cell,  joined  to  the  first,  and  so  on  till  eight  or  nine  of  these, 

receptacles  have  been  constructed  ;  then  comes  the  final  operation 
of  adding  an  additional  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  layer  of 
mortar  placed  over  the  whole ;  the  construction,  when  thxxs  com¬ 
pleted,  forms  a  sort  of  dome  of  cement  aboxxt  the  size  of  half  an 
orange.  In  this  receptacle  the  larvae  pass  many  months,  exposed 
to  the.  extreme  heat  of  summer  as  well  as  to  the  cold  of  winter.  • 
The  larvae,  however,  are  exposed  to  numerous  other  perils ;  and  we 
have  already  related  (vol.  v.  p.  540)  how  Leucosjns  ifigas  succeeds 
in  perforating  the  masonry  and  depositing  therein  an  egg,  so  that 
a  leueospis  is  reared  in  the  cell  instead  of  a  ChaMcodoma. 
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This  Insect  has  been  the  object  of  some  of  J.  H.  Fabre’s 
most  instructive  studies  on  instinct.1  Although  it  is  impossible 
for  us  here  to  consider  in  a  thorough  manner  the  various  points 
he  has  discussed,  yet  some  of  them  are  of  such  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  as  to  demand  something  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  nest  of  Chalicodoma  is  roofed 
with  a  layer  of  solid  cement  in  addition  to  the  first  covering 
with  which  the  bee  seals  up  each  cell.  When  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  imprisoned  larva  have  been  passed  through,  and  the  moment 
for  its  emergence  as  a  perfect  Insect  has  arrived,  the  prisoner  has 
to  make  its  way  through  the  solid  wall  by  which  it  is  encorn- 
Xrassed.  Usually  it  finds  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  task 
*of  breaking  through  the  roof,  so  that  the  powers  of  its  mandibles 
must  be  very  great.  Keaumur  has,  however,  recorded  that  a  nest 
of  this  mason-bee  was  placed  under  a  glass  funnel,  the  orifice  of 
which  wds  covered  with  gauze,  and  that  the  Insects  when  they 
emerged from  the  nest  were  unable  to  make  their  way  through 
the  gauze,  and  consequently  perished  under  the  glass  cover ;  and 
he  concluded  that  such  insects  are  only  able  to  accomplish  the 
tasks  that  naturally  fall  to  their  lot.  By  some  fresh  experiments 
Fabre,  however,  has  put  the  facts  in  a  different  light.  He 
.  remarks  that  when  the  Insects  have,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
emergence,  perforated  the  walls  of  their  dark  prison,  they  find 
themselves  in  the  daylight,  and  at  liberty  to  walk  away ;  when 
;;they  have  made  their  escape  from  a  nest  placed  under  a  glass 
cover,  they,  having  no  knowledge  of  glass,  find  themselves  in 
daylight  and  imprisoned  by  the  glass,  which,  to  their  inexperience, 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  obstacle,  and  they  therefore,  he  thought, 
might  perhaps  exhaust  themselves  in  vain  efforts  to  pass  through 
this  invisible  obstacle.  He  therefore  took  some  cocoons  contain¬ 
ing  pupae  from  a  nest,  placed  each  one  of  them  in  a  tube  of  reed, 
and  stopped  the  ends  of  the  reeds  with  various  substances,  in 
one  case  earth,  in  another  pith,  in  a  third  brown  paper ;  the 
reeds  were  then  so  arranged  that  the  Insects  in  them  were  in  a. 
natural  position  ;  in  due  course  all  the  Insects  emerged,  none,  of 
them  apparently  having  found  the  novel  nature  of  the  obstacle  a 
serious  impediment.  Some  complete  nests  were  then  taken  with 
their  inmates,  and  to  the  exterior  of  one  of  them  a  sheet,  of 
opaque  paper  was  closely  fastened,  while  to  another  the  same 

1  Souvenirs  entomohxjiijucs.  4  vols.  Paris,  1870  to  )SiU. 
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sort  of  paper  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  leaving  thus  A 
considerable  space  between  the  true  cover  of  the  nest  and  the 
covering  of  paper.  From  the  first  iiest  the  Insects  made  their 
escape  in  the  usual  manner,  thus  again  proving  that  paper  can 
be  easily  pierced  by  them.  From  the  second  nest  they  also 
liberated  themselves,  but  failed  to  make  their  way  out  through 
the  dome  of  paper,  and  perished  beneath  it ;  thus  showing  that 
paper  added  to  the  natural  wall  caused  them  no  difficulty,  but 
that  paper  separated  therefrom  by  a  space  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  Professor  Perez  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  no  doubt 
tlue  to  the  large  space  offered  to  the  tree,  which  consequently 
moves  about,  and  does  not  concentrate  its  efforts  on  a  single 
spot,  as  it  of  course  is  compelled  to  do  when  confined  in  its' 
natural  cell. 

The  power  of  the  mason -bee  to  find  its’  nest  again  when 
removed  to  a  distance  from  it  is  another  point  that  was  tested 
by  Du  Hamel  and  recounted  by  Keaumur.  As  regards  this 
Fabre  has  also  made  some  very  valuable  observations.  He  marked 
some  specimens  of  the  bee,  and  under  cover  removed  them  to 
a  distance  of  four  kilometres,  and  then  liberated  them ;  the 
result  proved  that  the  bees  easily  found  their  way  back  again, 
and  indeed  were  so  little  discomposed  by  the  removal  that  they 
reached  their  nests  laden  with  pollen  as  if  they  had  merely  been 
out  on  an  ordinary  journey.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
observed  that  a  Chalieodoma,  on  returning,  found  that  another,, 
bee  had  during  her  absence  taken  possession  of  her  partially 
completed  cell,  and  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  it ;  whereupon 
a  battle  between  the  two  took  place.  The  account  of  this  is 
specially  interesting,  because  it  would  appear  that  the  two  com¬ 
batants  did  not  seek  to  injure  one  another,  but  were  merely 
engaged  in  testing,  as  it  were,  which  was  the  more  serious  in  its 
claims  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  cell  in  dispute.  The  matter 
ended  by  the  original  constructor  regaining  and  retaining  posses¬ 
sion.  Fabre  says  that  in  the  case  of  Chalieodoma  it  is  quite  a 
common  thing  for  an  uncompleted  cell  to  be  thus  appropriated 
by  a  stranger  during  the  absence  of  the  rightful  owner,  and  that 
after  a  scene  of  the  kind  described  above,  the  latter  of  the  two 
claimants  always  regains  possession,  thus  leading  one  to  suppose 
that  some  sense  of  rightful  ownership  exists  in  these  bees ;  the 
usurper  expressing,  as  it  were,  by  its  actions  the  idea — Before  1 
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resign  my  claims  I  must  require  you  to  go  through  the  exertions 
that  will  prove  you  to  be  really  the  lawful  owner. 

Another  experiment  was  made  with,  forty  specimens  of  Clutli- 
codoma  pyrenaica,  which  were  removed  to  a  distance  of  four 
kilometres  and  then  liberated.  About  twenty  of  the  individuals 
had  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  processes  of  capturing,  mark¬ 
ing,  and  transferring,  and  proved  unable  to  make  a  proper  start. 
The  others  went  off  well  when  released,  and  in  forty  minutes  the 
arrivals  at  the  nest  had  already  commenced.  The  next  morning 
he  was  able  to  ascertain  that  fifteen  at  least  had  found  their  way 
back,  and  that  it  was  probable  that  most  of  the  uninjured  bees 
had  reached  home ;  and  this  although,  as  Fabre  believed,  they 
•had  never  before  seen  the  spot  where  he  liberated  them. 

These  observations  on  the  power  of  Chalicodoma  to  regain 
its  nest  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  wrote  to 
M.  Fabre,  and  suggested  that  further  observations  should  be 
made  the  view  of  ascertaining  by  means  of  what  sense  these 
bees  were  able  to  accomplish  their  return.  For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  bee  is  very  different  from  the  domestic  bee, 
inasmuch  as  it  enjoys  but  a  brief  life  in  the  winged  state,  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  an  individual  has  no  knowledge 
of  such  comparatively  distant  localities  as  those  to  which  Fabre 
transported  it.  Further  observations  made  by  the  Frenchman 
have  unfortunately  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  this  point. 
Darwin  thought  it  might  possibly  be  some  sensitiveness  to 
^magnetic  conditions  that  enabled  the  bees  to  return  home, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  be  tested  as  to  this.  Fabre 
accordingly  made  some  minute  magnets,  and  fixed  one  to  each 
bee  previous  to  letting  them  loose  for  a  return  journey.  This 
had  the  effect  of  completely  deranging  the  bees  ;  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  at  first  thought  that  the  requisite  clue  was  obtained.  It 
occurred  to  the  experimenter,  however,  to  try  the  plan  of  affixing 
small  pieces  of  straw  to  the  bees  instead  of  magnets,  and  on  this 
being  done  it  was  found  that  the  little  creatures  were  just  as 
much  deranged  by  the  straws  as  they  were  by  the  magnets  :  thus 
it  became  evident  that  no  good  grounds  exist  for  considering 
that  the  bees  are  guided  by  magnetic  influences. 

One  of  the  species1  of  Chnlicudoma  observed  by  Fabre  fixes 

1  Tlie  “  Chalicodmae  ties  ijahts"  or  C.  “  tics  nmraillrs  ”  of  ( he  French  writer  :  in 
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its  nests  to  the  small  boulders  brought  down  and  left  by  .the 
Rhone  on  the  waste  places  of  its  banks.  This  habit  afforded 
T'abre  an  opportunity  of  removing  the  nests  during  the  process’  . 
of  construction,  and  of  observing  the  effect  this  produced  on  the 
architects.  While  a  bee  that  had  a  nest  partially  constructed 
was  absent,  he  removed  the  stone  and  the  nest  attached  to  it  from 
one  situation  to  another  near  at  hand  and  visible  from  the 
original  site.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bee  returned  and  went 
•straight  to  the  spot  where  the  nest  had  been ;  finding  its  home 
absent  it  hovered  for  a  little  while  around  the  place,  and  then 
alighted  on  the  vacated  position,  and  walked  about  thereon  in 
search  of  the  nest ;  being  after  some  time  convinced  that  this 
was  no  longer  there,  it  took  wing,  but  speedily  returned  again  to' 
the  place  and  went  through  the  same  operations.  This  series  of 
manoeuvres  was  several  times  repeated,  the  return  always  being 
made  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  nest  had  been  originally  located : 
and  although  the  bee  in  the  course  of  its  journeys  would  pass 
over  the  nest  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  only  a  few  inches,  it  did 
not  recognise  the  object  it  was  in  search  of.  If  the  nest 
were  placed  very  near  to  the  spot  it  had  been  removed  from — 
say  at  a  distance  of  about  a  yard — it  might  happen  that  the  bee 
would  actually  come  to  the  stone  to  which  the  nest  was  fixed, 
would  visit  the  nest,  would  even  enter  into  the  cell  it  had  left 
partially  completed,  would  examine  circumspectly  the  boulder, 
but  would  always  leave  it,  and  again  return  to  the  spot  where 
the  nest  was  originally  situated,  and,  on  finding  that  the  nest 
was  not  there,  would  take  its  departure  altogether  from  the 
locality.  The  home  must  be,  for  the  bee,  in  the  proper  situation, 
or  it  is  not  recognised  as  the  desired  object.  Thus  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  strange  fact  that  the  very  bee  that  is  able  to 
return  to  its  nest  from  a  distance  of  four  kilometres  can  no 
longer  recognise  it  when  removed  only  a  yard  from  the  original 
position.  This  extraordinary  condition  of  the  memory  of  the 
Insect  is  almost  inconceivable  by  us.  That  the  bee  should 
accurately  recognise  the  spot,  but  that  it  should  not  recognise 
the  cell  it  had  itself  just  formed  and  half-filled  with  honey-paste, 
seems  torus  almost  incredible;  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  we  shall  subsequently  relate  in  the  case  of  the 
solitary  wasp  Bembex.  A  cross  experiment  was  made  by  taking 
away  the  stone  with  the  attached  nest  of  the  bee  while  the  latter 
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was  absent,  and  putting  in  its  place  the  nest  of  another  indi¬ 
vidual  in  about  the  same  stage  of  construction ;  this  nest  was 
at  once  adopted  by  the  bee,  which  indeed  was  apparently  in  no 
way  deranged  by  the  fact  that  the  edifice  was  the  work  of  another. 
A  further  experiment  was  made  by  transposing  the  positions  of 
two  nests  that  were  very  near  together,  so  that  each  bee  when 
returning  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  free  choice  as  to  which 
nest  it  would  go  to.  Unhesitatingly  each  bee  selected  the  nest 
that,  though  not  its  own,  was  in  the  position  where  its  own  had 
been.  This  series  of  experiments  seems  to  prove  that  the  Chalci- 
doriHi,  has  very  little  sense  as  to  what  is  its  own  property,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  most  keen  appreciation  of  locality.  As, 
however,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  bees  were  deceived  by  the 
similarity  between  the  substituted  nests,  Fabre  transposed  two 
nests  that  were  extremely  different,  one  consisting  of  many  cells, 
the  otlujir  of  a  single  incomplete  cell ;  it  was,  of  course,  a  necessary 
eondithm  of  this  experiment  that  each  of  the  two  nests,  however 
different  in  other  respects,  should  possess  one  cell  each  in  similar 
stages  of  construction ;.  and  when  that  was  the  case  each  bee 
cheerfully  adopted  the  nest  that,  though  very  different  to  its 
own,  was  in  the  right  place.  This  transposition  of  nests  can  be 
rapidly  repeated,  and  thus  the  same  bee  may  he  made  to  go  on 
working  at  two  different  nests. 

Suppose,  however,  that  another  sort  of  change  be  made.  Let 
a  nest,  consisting  of  a  cell  that  is  in  an  early  stage  of  construc¬ 
tion,  be  taken  away,  and  let  there  be  substituted  for  it  a  cell 
built  and  partially  stored  with  food.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  bee  would  gladly  welcome  this  change,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  substituted  cell  would  save  it  a  great  deal  of  work.  ,  Hot  so, 
however ;  the  bee  in  such  a  case  will  take  to  the  substituted  cell, 
hut  will  go  on  building  at  it  although  it  is  already  of  the  full 
height,  and  will  continue  building  at  it  until  the  cell  is  made  as 
much  as  a  third  more  than  the  regulation  height.  In  fact  the 
bee,  being  in  the  building  stage  of  its  operations,  goes  on  build¬ 
ing,  although  in  so  doing  it  is  carrying  on  a  useless,  if  not  an 
injurious,  work.  A  similar  state  ensues  when  the  Insect  ceases 
to  build  and  begins  to  bring  provisions  to  the  nest ;  although  a 
substituted  cell  may  contain  a  sufficient  store  of  food,  the  bee  goes 
on  adding  to  this,  though  it  is  wasting  its  labours  in  so  doing. 
It  should  be  noted  that  though  the  bee  must  go  through  the 
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appropriate  stages  of  its  labours  whether  the  result  of  so  doing 
be  beneficial  or  injurious,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  to  some  extent 
controlled  by  the  circumstances,  for  it  does  not  in  such  cases 
complete  what  should  have  been  the  full  measure  of  its  own 
individual  work ;  it  does  not,  for  instance,  raise  the  cell  to  twice 
the  natural  height,  but  stops  building  when  the  cell  is  about 
one-third  larger  than  usual,  as  if  at  that  stage  the  absurdity  of 
the  situation  became  manifest  to  it. 

Fabre’s  experiments  with  the  Chalicodoma  are  so  extremely 
instructive  as  regards  the  nature  of  instinct  in  some  of  the 
highest  Insects,  that  we  must  briefly  allude  to  some  other  of  his 
observations  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  who  feels 
but  little  interest  in  the.  subject  of  Insect  intelligence. 

Having  discovered  that  a  mason-bee  that  was  engaged  in  the 
process  of  construction  would  go  on  building  to  an  useless  or 
even  injurious  extent,  Fabre  tried  another  experiment  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  a  bee  that  was  engaged  in  the  process  of  provision¬ 
ing  the  nest,  would  do  so  in  conditions  that  rendered  its  work- 
futile.  Taking  away  a  nest  with  completely  built  cell  that  a  bee 
was  storing  with  food,  he  substituted  for  it  one  in  which  the  cell 
was  only  commenced,  and  therefore  incapable  of  Containing  food  ; 
when  the  bee  with  its  store  of  provisions  reached  this  should-be 
receptacle  it  appeared  to  be  very  perplexed,  tested  the  im¬ 
perfect  cell  with  its  antennae,  left  the  spot  and  returned  again  ; 
repeating  this  several  times  it  finally  went  to  the  cell  of 
some  stranger  to  deposit  its  treasure.  In  other  cases  the  bee 
broke  open  a  completed  cell,  and  having  done  so  went  on  bringing 
provisions  to  it,  although  it  was  already  fully  provisioned  and  an 
egg  laid  therein :  finally,  the  little  creature  having  completed* 
the  bringing  of  this  superfluous  tale  of  provisions,  deposited 
a  second  egg,  and  again  sealed  up  the  cell.  But  in  no  case 
does  the  bee  go  back  from  the  provisioning  stage  to  the  build¬ 
ing  stage  until  the  cycle  for  one  cell  of  building,  provisioning, 
and  egg-laying  is  completed :  but  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
building  of  a  fresh  cell  may  be  again  undertaken.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  consecutive  necessity  that  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  instinct  of  these  industrious  . 
little  animals.  Another  equally  striking  illustration  of  these 
peculiarities  of  instinct  is  offered  by  interfering  with  the  act  of 
putting  the  provisions  into  the  cell.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
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when  the  bee  brings  provisions  to  add  to  the  stock,  it  carries 
both  honey  and  pollen ;  in  order  to  deliver  these  it  begins  by 
entering  head  first  into  the  cell  and  disgorging  the  honey,  then 
emerging  it  turns  round,  enters  backwards  and  scrapes  off  the 
pollen  from  its  body.  If  after  the  honey  has  been  discharged, 
the  bee  be  interfered  with  and  gently  removed  to  a  slight  dis¬ 
tance  with  a  straw,  it  returns  to  complete  its  task,  but  instead  of 
going  on  with  the  actions  at  the  point  at  which  the  interruption 
took  place,  it  begins  the  series  over  again,  going  in — at  any  rate 
partially — head  first,  although  it  has  no  honey  to  discharge,  and 
having  performed  this  useless  ceremony  it  then  emerges,  turns 
round  and  adds  the  pollen.  This  illustration  is  in  some  respects 
*  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  Insect 
here  does  not  continue  the  act  at  the  interrupted  point,  but  begins 
the  series  of  actions  afresh. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  Insect  that  takes 
the  paips  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  its  progeny  by  constructing 
a  complex  edifice  of  cement,  secures  thereby  the  advantage  of 
protection  for  its  young.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Notwithstanding  the  cement  and  the  thick  dome  of  mortar,  the 
Chalicodoma  is  extremely  subject  to  the  attacks  of  parasites. 
The  work  performed  by  the  creature  in  constructing  its  mass  of 
masonry  is  truly  astounding;  Fabre  calculated  from  measure¬ 
ments  he  made  that  for  the  construction  and  provisioning  of  a 
single  cell,  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  bee  amounted  to  15 
^  kilometres,  and  it  makes  for  each  nest  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifteen  cells.  Notwithstanding  all  this  labour,  it  would  appear 
that  no  real  safety  for  the  larvae  is  obtained  by  the  work.  Some 
sixteen — possibly  more — other  species  of  Insects  get  their  living- 
off  this  industrious  creature.  Another  bee,  Stelis  nasuta,  breaks 
open  the  cells  after  they  have  been  completely  closed  and  places 
its  own  eggs  in  them,  and  then  again  closes  the  cells  with 
mortar.  The  larvae  of  this  Stelis  develop  more  rapidly  than  do 
those  of  the  Chalicodoma,  so  that  the  result  of  this  shameless 
proceeding  is  that  the  young  one  of  the  legitimate  proprietor — 
as  we  human  beings  think  it — is  starved  to  death,  or  is  possibly 
.eaten  up  as  a  dessert  by  the  Stelis  larvae,  after  they  have 
appropriated  all  the  pudding. 

Another  bee,  Dioxys  eincta,  is  even  more  audacious ;  it  flies 
about  in  a  careless  manner  among  the  Chalicodoma  at  their 
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work,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  object  to  its  presence  unless  it 
interferes  with  them  in  too  unmannerly  a  fashion,  when  they 
brush  it  aside.  The  Dioxys,  when  the  proprietor  leaves  the  eell, 
will  enter  it  and  taste  the  contents ;  after  having  taken  a  few 
mouthfuls  the  impudent  creature  then  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
cell,  and,  it  is  pretty  certain,  places  it  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
the  mass  of  pollen,  so  that  it  is  not  conspicuously  evident  to  the 
C'lmlicotloma  when  the  bee  again  returns  to  add  to  or  complete 
the  stock  of  provisions.  Afterwards  the  constructor  deposits  its 
own  egg  in  the  cell  and  closes  it.  The  final  result  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stelia,  that  is  to  say,  the  Chalicodoind 
has  provided  food  for  an  usurper ;  but  it  appears  probaMe  that 
the  consummation  is  reached  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  ' 
namely,  by  the  Dioaiys  larva  eating  the  egg  of  the  Chali- 
coclmna,  instead  of  slaughtering  the  larva.  Two  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera  Parasitica  are  very  destructive  to  the  Chalieodoma,  viz. 
Leue.ospin  yigas  and  Monodontomerus  nitidus  ;  the  habits  of  which 
we  have  already  discussed  (vol.  v.  p.  543)  under  Ohaleididae. 
Lampert  has  given  a  list  of  the  Insects  attacking  the  mason-bee 
or  found  in  its  nests ;  altogether  it  would  appear  that  about 
sixteen  species  have  been  recognised,  most  of  which  destroy  the 
bee  larva,  though  some  possibly  destroy  the  bee’s  destroyers,  and 
two  or  three  perhaps  merely  devour  dead  examples  of  the  bee,  or 
take  the  food  from  cells,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  some  untoward  event.  This  author  thinks  that 
one  half  of  the  bees’  progeny  are  made  away  with  by  these 
destroyers,  while  Fabre  places  the  destruction  in  the  South  of 
France  at  a  still  higher  ratio,  telling  us  that  in  one  nest  of  nine 
cells,  the  inhabitants  of  three  were  destroyed  by  the  Dipterous 
Insect,  Anthrax  trifasciata.  of  two  by  Leucospis,  of  two  by  Stclis,  and 
of  one  by  the  smaller  Chalcid ;  there  being  thus  only  a  single 
example  of  the  bee  that  had  not  succumbed  to  one  or  other  of 
the  euemies.  He  has  sometimes  examined  a  large  number  of 
nests  without  finding  a  single  one  that  had  not  been  attacked  by 
one  or  other  of  the  parasites,  and  more  often  than  not  several  of 
the  marauders  had  attacked  the  nest. 

It  is  §aid  by  Lampert  and  others  that  there  is  a  passage  in  , 
Pliny  relating  to  one  of  the  mason-bees,  that  the  Roman  author 
had  noticed  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  stones  to  build  into  its 
nest ;  being  unacquainted  with  the  special  habits  of  the  beg,  he 
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seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  insect  was  carrying  the  stone 
as  ballast  to  keep  itself  from  being  blown  away. 

The  bees  of  the  genus  Anthidium  are  known  to  possess  the 
habit  of  making  nests  of  wool  or  cotton.,  that  they  obtain  from 
plants  growing  at  hand.  We 
have  one  species  of  this  genus 
of  bees  in  Britain ;  it  some¬ 
times  may  be  seen  at  work  in 
the  grounds  of  our  Museum 
at  Cambridge :  it  is  referred 
to  by  Gilbert  White,  who 
says  of  it,  in  his  History 
*  of  aS 'elbornc :  “  There  is  a  sort 
of  wild  bee  frequenting  the 
garden-campion  for  the  sake 
of  its  tpmentum,  which  prob¬ 
ably  itTurns  to  some  purpose 
in  the  business  of  nidification. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  with 
what  address  it  strips  off  the 
pubes,  running  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  a  branch, 
and  shaving  it  bare  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  hoop -shaver. 

When  it  has  got  a  bundle,  Fig.  20.— Anthidium  manicatmn,  Carder- 
almost  as  large  as  itself,  it  flies  beu'  A’  Male  ’  B’  fema,e- 

away,  holding  it  secure  between  its  chin  and  its  fore  legs.” 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  as  forming  a  con¬ 
spicuous  exception  to  the  rule  that  in  bees  the  female  is 
larger  than  the  male.  The  species  of  Anthidium  do  not  form 
burrows  for  themselves,  but  either  take  advantage  of  suitable 
cavities  formed  by  other  Insects  in  wood,  or  take  possession  of 
deserted  nests  of  other  bees  or  even  empty  snail-shells.  The 
workers  in  cotton,  of  which  our  British  species  A.  mcmicatum  is 
one,  line  the  selected  receptacle  with  a  beautiful  network  of 
cotton  or  wool,  and  inside  this  place  a  finer  layer  of  the  material, 

.  to  which  is  added  some  sort  of  cement  that  prevents  the  honied 
mass  stored  by  the  bees  in  this  receptacle  from  passing7  out  of  it. 
A.  diadema,  one  of  the  species  that  form  nests  in  hollow  stems, 
has  been  specially  observed  by  Fabre ;  it  will  take  the  cotton  for 
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,(  ,mi  (join  ,m  M.11..1, jc-  pi. udgnnvumn.vu  ds  m-si , and  does  not 
,iw.  n  to  ,n.^  jmiikuL.i  n, dural  oulm  oi  <tr  even  to 

I iin-(  tint  arc  indigenous  to  I, lie  South  ot  I  i<mo.  b\  lieu  it  has 
l„m.JU  .1  lull  ..I  (Olio),  .11  III.  !*■.*  ,mt  aild 

.,,,111,  1|„  ujI’i  its  fioiu  1.1, s  .ml  mandibles,  and 

'j.hsso  it  dmvn  Mdl.  W  ioi.tio.Kl  on  a.  the  ...Thu,  previously 
,1  ,  j;  ||,o  iy  1  tube  ill  -  nli'U  it-  <  oust  i  u  tel  mvide  the 

l-coit  •  when  withdrawn,  the  tube  proved  to  be  eoriipo.sed  oi  about 
liu  di  (met  ull-.  wrangl'd  in  bnc.n  bullion,  ind  <  <  nueeted  firmly 
together  by  means  oi  ihe  ouhi  1  .v  *1  "iMn.  the  transverse 
divisions  between  the  chambers  are  also  iount-it  ot  cotton,  and 
e.nli  chamber  re  stored  "idi  a  no  ''in  <>t  hm>.w  md  pollen. 
Tin  si  lies  of  ch  unfit  is  dors  mt  s  ran  i  on  .  to  tin  end. of  the  ' 
reed  and  in  the  unoc-ii]  nd  spare  ill  In  oi  ,m  unnd.ites  small 
suonts  ln(]e  pieces  of  uuih,  f)  re  kwi  ,  o,  n.  d  m  utlmr  similar 
small  objects,  so  as  u>  mr  u  a  sort  o'  Irai’c  id<  m  the  vestibule, 
and  then  closes  the  tube  b  -  a  ba.’u  i  ot  "nr  *r  <  ot ton  taken 
frequently  from  some  othtt  plant  tie  mnllun  bv  preference. 

1 1ns  barricade  would  appear  to  be  an  ingenious  attempt  to  keep 
out  parasites,  but  i1  so,  it  is  a  failure,  at  any  rate  as  against 
Ltimtsj/i- i,  which  insinuates  us  eggs  through  the  sides,  and 
frequently  destroys  to  the  last  one  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fortress.  Fabre  states  that  tin  ce  Anth  it/ovi,  as  well  as  Migachile, 
ivill  continue  to  construct,  cells  when  they  have  no  eggs  to  place 
m  them ;  m  such  a  case  it  would  appear  from  Ins  remarks  that 
the  cells  are  made  in  due  form  and  the  extremity  of  the  reed 
closed,  hut  no  provisions  are  stored  m  the  chambers 

The  larva  of  the  AnUrntmin.  forms  a  most  singular  cocoon. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  difficulty  that,  arises,  m  the  case 
of  these  Hymenoyterons  larvae  shut  up  m  small  chambers,  as 
to  the  disposal  o(  (he  matteis  resulting  hom  the  incomplete 
assimilation  of  the  aliment,  ingested.  To  allow  the  once-used 
food  to  mingle  with  that  still  remaining  uuconsumed  would  he 
not  only  disagreeable  but  possibly  final  to  the  life  of  the  larva. 
Hence,  some  species  retain  tlie  whole  of  the  excrement  until 
the  food  is  entirely  consumed,  it  being,  according  to  Adlerz,  stored 
m  a  special  pouch  at  the  end  of  the  stomach ;  other  Hymen- , 
optera,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  .species  of  Osmia, 
place  the  excreta  in  vacant  space.  The  Anthidium  adopts, 
however,  a  most  remarkable  system :  about,  the  middle  of  its 
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larval  life  it  commences  tlie  expulsion  of  “  frass  ”  in  the  shape  of 
small  pellets,  which  it  fastens  together  with  silk,  as  they  are 
voided,  and  suspends  round  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  This 
curious  arrangement  not  only  results  in  keeping  the  embarrassing 
material  from  contact  with  the  food  and  with  the  larva  itself, 
but  serves,  when  the  growth  of  the  latter  is  accomplished,  as  the 
outline  or  foundations  of  the  cocoon  in  which  the  metamorphosis 
is  completed.  This  cocoon  is  of  a  very  elaborate  character ;  it 
has,  so  says  Fabre,  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  is  provided  with 
a  very  peculiar  structure  in  the  form  of  a  small  conical  pro¬ 
tuberance  at  one  extremity  pierced  by  a  canal.  This  canal  is 
formed  with  great  care  by  the  larva,  which  from  time  to  time 
places  its  head  in  the  orifice  in  process  of  construction,  and 
stretches  the  calibre  by  opening  the  mandibles.  The  object  of 
this  peculiarity  in  the  fabrication  of  the  elaborate  cocoon  is  not 
clear,  but  Fabre  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  for  respiratory 
purposes./ 

Other  species  of  this  genus  use  resin  in  place  of  cotton  as  their 
working  material.  Among  these  are  Anthidmm  septemdentatuma.nd 
A.  bellieosum.  The  former  species  chooses  an  old  snail-shell  as  its 
nidus,  and  constructs  in  it  near  the  top  a  barrier  of  resin,  so  as  to 
shut  off  the  part  where  the  whorl  is  too  small ;  then  beneath  the 
shelter  of  this  barrier  it  accumulates  a  store  of  honey-pollen,  de¬ 
posits  an  egg,  and  completes  the  cell  by  another  transverse  barrier  of 
resin  ;  two  such  cells  are  usually  constructed  in  one  snail-shell,  and 
below  them  is  placed  a  barricade  of  small  miscellaneous  articles, 
similar  to  what  we  have  described  in  speaking  of  the  cotton¬ 
working  species  of  the  genus.  This  bee  completes  its  metamor¬ 
phosis,  and  is  ready  to  leave  the  cell  in  early  spring.  Its  con¬ 
gener,  A.  bellieosum,  has  the  same  habits,  with  the  exception 
that  it  works  later  in  the  year,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  a  great- 
danger,  that  very  frequently  proves  fatal  to  it.  This  bee  does 
not  completely  occupy  the  snail-shell  with  its  cells,  but  leaves 
the  lower  and  larger  portion  of  the  shell  vacant.  Now',  there  is 
another  bee,  a  species  of  Osmia,  that  is  also  fond  of  snail-shells 
as  a  nesting-place,  and  that  affects  the  same  localities  as  the 
A.  septemdfntatum ;  very  often  the  Osmia  selects  for  its  nest. 
I  he  vacant  part  of  a  shell,  the  other  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Authidium  ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  when  the  metamorphoses 
are  completed,  the  latter  bee  is  unable  to  effect  its  escape,  and 
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thus  perishes  in  the  cell.  Fabre  further  states  with  regard  &>■ 
these  interesting  bees,  that  no  structural  differences  of  the  feet,' 
or  mandibles  can  be  detected  between  the  workers  in  cotton  and' 
the  workers  in  resin ;  and  he  also  says  that  in  the  case  where 
two  cells  are  constructed  in  one  snail-shell,  a  male  individual  is 
produced  from  the  cell  of  the  greater  capacity,  and  a  female  from 
the  other. 

Osmia  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  genera  of  bees 
found  in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of  instinct 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  nests  of  the  various  species. 
As  a  rule  they  avail  themselves  for  nidification  of  hollow 
places  already  existing ;  choosing  excavations  in  wood,  in  the 
mortar  of  walls,  and  even  in  , 
sandbanks ;  in  several  cases  - 
the  same  species  is  found  to 
be  able  to  adapt  itself  fa 
more  than  one  kind  of  these 
very  different  substances.  This 
variety  of  habit  will  render 
it  impossible  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  this  interesting 
genus  within  the  space  at 

Fig.  *21. _ Osnria  tricornis,  ?.  Alguria.  0U11  disposal,  and  we  must 

content  ourselves  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  instructive  of  the  traits 
of  Osmia  life.  0.  tridentata  forms  its  nest  in  the  stems  of 
brambles,  of  which  it  excavates  the  pith  ;  its  mode  of  working 
and  some  other  details  of  its  life  have  been  well  depicted  by 
Fabre.  The  Insect  having  selected  a  suitable  bramble-stalk  with 
a  cut  extremity,  forms  a  cylindrical  burrow  in  the  pith  thereof, 
extending  the  tunnel  as  far  as  will  be  required  to  allow  the 
construction  of  ten  or  more  cells  placed  one  after  the  other  in 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  the  bee  does  not  at  first  clear  out  quite 
all  the  pith,  but  merely  forms  a  tunnel  through  it,  and  then 
commences  the  construction  of  the  first  cell,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  that  is  most  remote  from  the  entrance. 
This  cavity  is  to  be  of  oval  form,  and  the  Insect  therefore  cuts 
av'ay  mote  of  the  pith  so  as  to  make  an  oval  space,  but  somewhat 
truncate,  as  it  were,  at  each  end,  the  plane  of  truncation  at  the 
proximal  extremity  being  of  course  an  orifice.  The  first  cell 
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thus  made  is  stored  with  pollen  and  honey,  and  an  egg  is 
deposited.  Then  a  barrier  has  to  he  constructed  to  close  this 
chamber ;  the  material  used  for  the  barrier  is  the  pith  of  the 
stem,  and  the  Insect  cuts  the  material  required  for  the  purpose 
from  the  walls  of  the  second  chamber ;  the  excavation  of  the 
,  second  chamber  is,  in  fact,  made  to  furnish  the  material  for  clos- 
ing  up  the  first  cell.  In  this  way  a  chain  of  cells  is  constructed, 
their  number  being  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen.  The  mode 
in  which  the  bees,  when  the  transformations  of  the  larvae  and 
;  pupae  have  been  completed,  escape  from  the  chain  of  cells,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  errors  have  arisen  from 
'i:  inference  being  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  observation.  Thus 
j!  Dufour,  who  noted  this  same  mode  of  construction  and  arrange- 
j,[  ment  in  another  Hymenopteron  ( Odynerus  niiulator),  perceived 
j  that  there  was  only  one  orifice  of  exit,  and  also  that  the  Insect 
Ij  that  was  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  this  was  the 
j  one  thatybeing  the  oldest  of  the  series,  might  be  expected  to 
|:  be  the  first  ready  to  emerge  ;  and  as  the  other  cocoons  would 
1  necessarily  be  in  the  way  of  its  getting  out,  he  concluded  that 
;  the  egg  that  was  last  laid  produced  the  first  Insect  ready  for 
;  i  emergence.  Fabre  tested  this  by  some  ingenious  experiments, 
and  found  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  Insects  became 
'  ready  to  leave  their  place  of  imprisonment  without  any  reference 
' J  to  the  order  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  he  further  noticed 
i"  some  very  curious  facts  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  emergence 
:jljaf  Osmia  tfidentata.  Each  Insect,  when  it  desires  to  leave  the 
1  bramble  stem,-  tears  open  the  cocoon  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  also 
bites  through  the  barrier  placed  by  the  mother  between  it  and 
the  Insect  that  is  next  it,  and  that  separates  it  from  the  orifice 
of  exit.  Of  course,  if  it  happen  to  be  the  outside  one  of  the 
series  it  can  then  escape  at  once ;  but  if  it  should  be  one  farther 
down  in  the  Indian  file  it  will  not  touch  the  cocoon  beyond,  but 
waits  patiently,  possibly  for  days ;  if  it  then  still  find  itself  con¬ 
fined  it  endeavours  to  escape  by  squeezing  past  the  cocoon  that 
intervenes  between  it  and  liberty,  and  by  biting  away  the  material 
■at  the  sides  so  as  to  enlarge  the  passage ;  it  may  succeed  in  doing 
this,  and  so  get  out,  but  if  it  fail  to  make  a  side  passage  it  will 
not  touch  the  cocoons  that  are  in  its  way.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  supposing  all  to  go  well  with  the  family,  all 
the  cocoons  produce  their  inmates  in  a  state  for  emergence  within 
VOL.  VI  ® 


,  v,T„k  oi  u,,  and  .-<>  all  u't  i iut,  Frequently,  however,  the 
um-iMiKc  is  prevented  by  someth mt*  having  gone  wrong  with 
mis  (,f  the  diuu  I ii^c  s  in  which  <  ase  all  beyond  it  perish  unless 
they  are  a|r<,n"  enough  to  bite  a  hole  through  the  sides  of  the 
bramble-stem  Titus  it  appears  that  whether  a  particular  Osmia 
-dial!  1  )i>  able  to  emeigo  oi  not  depend-,  mi  two  things— (1;  whether 
,'11  goes  well  With  all  the  other  Insects  hot  ween  it  and  the  orifice, 

Old  (1)  whether  the  Inset t  (  m  bite  a  lateral  hole  or  not;  this 
l.itiei  point  »1m>  lmgel)  dept  uds  on  th.  tint  kness  of  the  outer 
part  ,.f  the  stent  of  tin  hi  amble.  Fabre’s  experiments  on 
tbesi  ] mints  have  been  lepeatcil  and  las  results  confirmed  by 

The  fact  that  m  'Foam  would  itself  peush  ratlter  than  attack 
the  coumn  of  its  Inother  01  sis tir  is  certainly  very  remarkable, 
ami  it  induced  Fable  to  nuke  some  fuithei  experiments.  He 
tool-  some  cocoons  (oubiuung  dead  specimens  of  Osmia,  and  placed 
them  in  the  road  of  an  Omma  ready  for  exit,  and  found  that  in 
such  case  the  bee  made,  its  way  out  by  demolishing  without  any 
so  uple  the  cocoons  and  dead  larvae  that  intervened  between  it 
and  liberty.  He  then  took  some  other  reeds,  and  blocked  the 
way  of  exit  with  cocoons  containing  living  larvae,  hut  of  another 
species  of  Hymenopteia  Sulnmts  i  it) ns  and  Osmia  rbtrita  were 
the  species  experimented  on  in  this  case,  and  he  found  that  the 
Osmia  destroyed  the  cocoon  and  living  larvae  of  the  Solenius, 
and  so  made  its  way  out.  Thus  it  appears  that  Osmia  will 
respect  the  life  of  its  own  species,  and  die  rather  than  destroy  itj^ 
but  has  no  similar  respect  lor  the  life  of  another  species. 

Some  of  Fabre’s  most  instructive  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Osmia.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  find  space  even  to  summarise  them,  still 
more  impossible  to  do  them  justice ;  but  we  have  selected  the 
history  just  recounted,  because  it  is  rare  to  find  in  the  insect 
world  instances  of  such,  self-sacrifice  by  an  individual  for  one  of 
the  same  generation.  It  would  be  quite  improper  to  generalise 
from  this  ease,  however,  and  conclude  that  such  respect  for  its 
own  species  is  common  even  amongst  the  Osmia.  Fabre,  indeed,1 
relates  a  case  that  offers  a  sad  contrast  to  the  scene  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  that  we  have  roughly 
portrayed,  He  was  able  to  induce  a  colony  of  Osmia  tricar nu 
(another  species  of  the  genus,  be  it  noted)  to  establish  itself  and 
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work  ill  a  series  of  glass  tubes  that  he  placed  on  a  table  in  bis 
laboratory.  He  marked  various  individuals,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  recognise  them  and  note  the  progress  of  their  industrial  works. 
Quite  a  large, number  of  specimens  thus  established  themselves 
and  concluded  their  work  before  his  very  eyes.  Some  individuals, 
however,  when  they  had  completed  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
cells  in  a  glass  tube  or  in  a  reed,  had  still  not  entirely  completed 
their  tale  of  work.  It  would  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  case 
the  individual  would  commence  the  formation  of  another  series 
of  cells  in  an  unoccupied  tube.  This  was  not,  however,  the  ease. 
The  tee  preferred  tearing  open  one  or  more  cells  already  completed 
— in  some  cases,  even  by  itself — scattering  the  contents,  and  de¬ 
vouring  the  egg  ;  then  again  provisioning  the  cell,  it  would  deposit 
a  fresh  egg,  and  close  the  chamber.  These  brief  remarks  will 
perhaps  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  instinct  and 
habit  that  prevails  in  this  very  interesting  genus.  Friese  observes 
that  the  variety  of  habits  in  this  genus  is  accompanied  as  a  rule 
by  paucity  of  individuals  of  a  species,  so  that  in  central  Europe 
a  collector  must  he  prepared  to  give  some  twenty  years  or  so  of 
attention  to  the  genus  before  he  can  consider  he  has  obtained  all 
the  species  of  Osmia  that  inhabit  his  district. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  on  the 
leaf-cutting  bees  of  the  genus  Megachile  it  is  well  to  state  that 
the  bee,  the  habits  of  which  were  described  by  Reaumur  under 
the  name  of  “  Tabeille  tapissiere,”  and  that  uses  portions  of  the 
^Xfeaves  of  the  scarlet  poppy  to  line  its  nest,  is  now  assigned  to 
the  genus  Osmia,  although  Latreille,  in  the  interval  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Reaumur’s  work,  founded  the 
genus  Anthocopu  for  the  bee  in  question.  Megachile  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  genera  of  the.  Dasygastres,  being 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  it  consists  of  bees  averaging  about  the  size  of 
the  honey-bee  (though  some  are  considerably  larger,  others 
smaller),  and  having  the  labrum  largely  developed  ;  this  organ  is 
capable  of  complete  inflection  to  the  under  side,  of  the  head,  and 
When  in  the  condition  of  repose  it  is  thus  infolded,  it  mulerlaps 
an,d  protects  the  larger  part  of  the  lower  lip  ;  the  mupdihles 
<dcae  over  the  infolded  Inbrum,  so  that,  when  the  Insect  is  at  vest, 
this  appears  to  be  altogether  absent.  These  bees  are  called 
letf-cutters,  from  their  habit  of  forming  the  cells  for  their  nest 
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out  of  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  We  have  several  species  is 
Britain  ;  they  are  very  like  the  common  honey-bee  in  general 
appearance,  though  rather  more  robustly  formed.  These  Insects, 
like  the  Osmiae,  avail  themselves  of  existing  hollow  places  as 
receptacles  in  which  to  place  their  nests.  M.  albocincta  frequently 
takes  possession  of  a  deserted  worm-burrow  in  the  ground.  The 
burrow  being  longer  than  necessary  the  bee  commences  by  cutting 
off  the  more  distant  part  by  means  of  a  barricade  of  foliage  ;  this 
being  done,  it  proceeds  to  form  a  series  of  cells,  each  shaped  like 
a  thimble  with  a  lid  at  the  open  end  (Fig.  22,  A).  The  body  of 
the  thimble  is  formed  of  large  oval  pieces  of  leaf,  the  lid  of 
smaller  round  pieces ;  the  fragments  are  cut  with  great  skill  from 
the  leaves  of  growing  plants  by  the  Insect,  which  seems  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  piece  of  foliage  necessary  for 
each  particular  stage  of  its  work. 

Horne  has  given  particulars  as  to  the  nest  of  Megaehilc  anthra- 
cina  ( fasciculata ),  an  East  Indian  species.1  The  material  employed 
was  either  the  leaves  of  the  Indian 
pulse  or  of  the  rose.  Long  piecep  ■. 
are  cut  by  the  Insect  from  the 
leaf,  and  with  these  a  cell  is  formed ; 
a  circular  piece  is  next  cut,  arid 
with  this  a  lid  is  made  for  the 
receptacle.  The  cells  are  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  common 
thimble  ;  in  one  specimen  thalri^ 
Horne  examined  no  less  than 
thirty-two  ..pieces  of  leaf  disposed 
in  seven  layers  were  used  for  one 
cell,  in  addition  to  three  pieces  for 
the  round  top.  The  cells  are 
carefully  prepared,  and  some  kind 
of  matter  of  a  gummy  nature  is 
Fig  oo  Nidihcation  of  leaf  cutting  Relieved  t°  be  used  to  keep  in 
beef  Megachile  mdhracina.  A,  one  place  the  pieces  forming  the  in- 
Urv iiig^oi/ tiie°idod* ■  *,er^01'  layers.  The  cells  are  placed 

part  pf  a  string  of  the  cells.  (After  end  to  end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  jB  ; 

.and  four  or  six  series  are  believed  to  be  constructed  by  one  pair 
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of  this  bee,  the  mass  being  located  in  a  hollow  in  masonry  or 
some  similar  position.  Each  cell  when  completed  is  half  filled 
with  pollen  in  the  usual  manner,  and  an  egg  is  then  laid  in  it. 
This  bee  is  much  infested  by  parasites,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Grey 
Hornbill  ( jfeniceros  bicornis). 

Megachile  lanata  is  one  of  the  Hymenoptera  that  in  East 
India  enter  houses  to  build  their  own  habitations.  According 
to  Horne  both  sexes  take  part  in  the  work  of  construction,  and 
the  spots  chosen  are  frequently  of  a  very  odd  nature.  The 
material  used  is  some  kind  of  clay,  and  the  natural  situation 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  interior  of  a  hollow  tube,  such  as 
the  stem  of  a  bamboo  ;  but  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  the  hollow 
*5  n  the-tfack  of  a  book  that  has  been  left  lying  open,  have  been 
occasionally  selected  by  the  Insect  as  suitable.  Smith  states 
that  the  individuals  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  a. tubular 
series  of  this  species  were  females,  “which  sex  takes  longer  to 
.  develop,  and  thus  an  exit  is  not  required  for  them  so  soon  as  for 
the  occupants  of  the  upper  cells  which  are  males.”  M.  proximo,,  a 
species  almost  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  M.  lanata,  makes 
its  cells  of  leaf-cuttings,  however,  and  places  them  in  soft  soil. 

Fabre  states  that  M.  albocincta,  which  commences  the 
formation  of  its  nest  in  a  worm -burrow  by  means  of  a  barricade, 
frequently  makes  the  barricade,  but  no  nest ;  sometimes  it  will 
indeed  make  the  barricade  more  than  twice  the  proper  size,  and 
thus  completely  fill  up  the  worm  burrow.  Fabre  considers  that 
^  these  eccentric  proceedings  are  due  to  individuals  that  have  already 
formed  proper  nests  elsewhere,  and  that  after  completing  these 
have  still  some  strength  remaining,  which"  they  use  up  in  this 
fruitless  manner. 

The  Social  bees  (Sociales)  include,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
only  a  very  small  number  of  genera,  and  are  so  diverse,  both  in 
habits  and  structure,  that  the  propriety  of  associating  them  in 
one  group  is  more  than  doubtful ;  the  genera  are  Bombus  (Fig. 
331,  vol.  v.),  with  its  commensal  genus  or  section,  Psithyrus 
(Fig.  23);  Melipona  (Fig.  24),  in  which  Trigona  and  Tetragona 
’  may  at  present  be  included,  and  Apis  (Fig.  6) ;  this  latter  genus 
oomprising  the  various  honey-bees  that  are  more  or  lqss  com¬ 
pletely  domesticated  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  genus  Bombus  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
social  life  are  more  similar  to  what  we  find  among  wasps 
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than  to  what  they  are  in  the  genus  Apis.  The  societies  come  to  ' 
an  end  at  the  close  of  the  season,  a  few  females  live  through  the 
winter,  and  each  of  these  starts  a  new  colony  in  the  follow iijg  ■ 
spring.  Males,  females  and  workers  exist,  but  the  latter  are 
not  distinguished  by  any  good  characters  from  the  females,  and 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  more  or  less  imperfect  forms  thereof ; 
whereas  in  Apis  the  workers  are  distinguished  by  structural 
characters  not  found  in  either  of  the  tru£  sexes. 

Hoffer  has  given  a  description  of  the  commencement  of  a 
society  of  Bombus  lapidarius.1  A  large  female,  at  the  end  of  May, 
collected  together  a  small  mass  of  moss,  then  made  an  expedition 
and  returned  laden  with  pollen ;  under  cover  of  the  moss  a  cell 
was  formed  of  wax  taken  from  the  hind-body  and  mixed  with 
the  pollen  the  bee  had  brought  in ;  this  cell  was  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  wood ;  when  completed  it  formed  a  subspherical  recep¬ 
tacle,  the  outer  wall  of  which  consisted  of  wax,  and  whose  interior 
was  lined  with  honey-saturated  pollen  ;  then  several  eggs  were 
laid  in  this  receptacle,  and  it  was  entirely  closed.  Hoffer  took 
the  completed  cell  away  to  use  it  for  museum  purposes,  and  the 
following  day  the  poor  bee  that  had  formed  it  died.  From 
observations  made  on  Bombus  agrorum  he  was  able  to  describe 
the  subsequent  operations  ;  these  are  somewhat  as  follows : — The 
first  cell  being  constructed,  stored,  and  closed,  the  industrious 
architect,  clinging  to  the  cell,  takes  a  few  days’  rest,  and  after 
this  interval  commences  the  formation  of  a  second  cell ;  this  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  first,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a"* 
mixture  of  wax  and  pollen ;  the  second  cell  being  completed 
third  may  be  formed ;  but  the  labours  of  the  constructor  about 
this  time  are  augmented  by  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  deposited 
a  few  days  previously ;  for  the  young  larvae,  having  soon  disposed 
of  the  small  quantity  of  food  in  the  interior  of  the  waxen  cell, 
require  feeding.  This  operation  is  carried  on  by  forming  a  small 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  through  which  the  bee 
conveys  food  to  the  interior  by  ejecting  it  from  her  mouth 
through  the  hole ;  whether  the  food  is  conveyed  directly  to 
the  mouths  of  the  larvae  or  not,  Hoffer  was  unable  to  observe ; 
it  being  much  more  difficult  to  approach  this  royal  founder 
without  disturbing  her  than  it  is  the  worker-bees  that  carry  on 
similar  occupations  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  history  of  the 
1  Mt.  Vcr.  Staermark,  xxxi.  1882,  p.  69. 
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society.  The  larvae  in  the  first  cell,  as  they  increase  in  size, 
apparently  distend  the  cell  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  knobbed  and  rugged,  truffle-like  mass.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  the  other  cells  formed  by  the  queen.  Each 
of  these  larval  masses  contains,  it  should  be  noticed,  sister-larvae 
all  of  one  age ;  when  full  grown  they  pupate  in  the  mass,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  all  the  eggs  in  one  larval 
mass  were  laid  at  the  same  time,  yet  the  larvae  do  not  all  pupate 
simultaneously,  neither  do  all  the  perfect  Insects  appear  at 
once,  even  if  all  are  of  one  sex.  The  pupation  takes  place 
in  a  cocoon  that  each  larva  forms  for  itself  of  excessively 
fine  silk.  The  first  broods  hatched  are  formed  chiefly,  if  not 
"entirely,  of  workers,  but  small  females  may  be  produced  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  Huber  and  Schmiedeknecht  state  that 
—though  the  queen  provides  the  worker-cells  with  food  before  the 
eggs  are  placed  therein,  yet  no  food  is  put  in  the  cells  in  which 
males  and  females  are  produced.  .  The  queen,  at  the  time  of 
pupation  of  the  larvae,  scrapes  away  the  wax  by  which  the 
cocoons  are  covered,  thus  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  per¬ 
fect  Insect,  and,  it  may  also  be,  aiding  the  access  of  air  to  the 
pupa.  The  colony  at  first  grows  very  slowly,  as  the  queen  can, 
unaided,  feed  only  a  small  number  of  larvae.  But  after  she 
receives  the  assistance  of  the  first  batch  of  workers  much  mor  e 
rapid  progress  is  made,  the  queen  greatly  restricting  her  labours, 
and  occupying  herself  with  the  laying  of  eggs;  a  process  that 
now  proceeds  more  and  more  rapidly,  the  queen  in  some  cases 
scarcely  ever  leaving  the  nest,  and  in  others  even  becoming 
incapable  of  flight.  The  females  produced  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  period  of  the  colony  are  smaller  than  the  mother,  but 
supplement  her  in  the  process  of  egg  -  laying,  as  also  do  the 
workers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  conditions  that  deter¬ 
mine  the  egg-laying  powers  of  these  small  females  and  workers 
are  apparently  unknown,  but  it  is  ascertained  that  these  powers 
vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  so  that  if  the  true  queen  die  the 
continuation  of  the  colony  is  sometimes  effectively  carried  on  by 
’  these  her  former  subordinates.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
Reverse  happens,  and  none  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  capable  of 
producing  eggs :  in  this  event  two  conditions  may  be  present : 
either  larvae  may  exist  in  the  nest,  or  they  may  be  absent.  In 
the  former  case  the  workers  provide  them  with  food,  and  the 
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prejudicial  to  them.  According  to  Smith,  the  average  number 
of  a  colony  of  B.  muscorum  in  the  autumn  in  this  country  is 
about  120 — viz.  25  females,  36  males,  59  workers.  No  mode 
of  increasing  the  nests  in  a  systematic  manner  exists  in  this 
genus ;  they  do  not  place  the  cells  in  stories  as  the  wasps  do ; 
•  and  this  is  the  case  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  cell  is  not 
twice  used  for  the  rearing  of  young.  When  the  ground-space 
available  for  cell- building  is  filled  the  Bombus  begins  another 
series  of  cells  on  the  ruins  of  the  first  one.  From  this  reason 
old  nests  have  a  very  irregular  appearance,  and  this  condition  of 
seeming  disorder  is  greatly  increased  by  the  very  different  sizes 
\  of  the  cells  themselves.  We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of 
these  cells,  more  particularly  to  those  of  different  capacities  to 
suit  the  sexes  of  the  individuals  to  be  reared  in  them.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  honey -tubs,  pollen -tubs,  and 
the  cells  of  the  Psithyrus  (Fig.  23),  the  parasitic  but  friendly 
inmates  of  the  Bombus- nests.  A  nest  of  Bovibus,  exhibiting 
the  various  pots  projecting  from  the  remains  of  empty  and 
partially  destroyed  cells,  presents,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a  very 
curious  appearance.  Some  of  the  old  cells  apparently  are  partly 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  material  they  are  composed  of. 
Others  are  formed  into  honey-tubs,  of  a  make-shift  nature.  It 
must  be  recollected  that,  as  a  colony  increases,  stores  of  pro¬ 
visions  become  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  in  bad  weather 
the  larvae  could  not  be  fed.  In  good  weather,-  and  when  flowers 
abound,  these  bees  collect  and  store  honey  in  abundance ;  in 
addition  to  placing  it  in  the  empty  pupa-cells,  they  also  form 
for  it  special  receptacles ;  these  are  delicate  cells  made  entirely 
of  wax  filled  with  honey,  and  are  always  left  open  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  The  existence  of  these  honey -  tubs  in 
bumble-bees’  nests  has  become  known  to  our  country  -  urchins, 
whose  love  for  honey  and  for  the  sport  of  bee-baiting  leads  to 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  nests.  According  to  Hoffer,  special 
tubs  for  the  storing  of  pollen  are  sometimes  formed ;  these  are 
much  taller  than  the  other  cells.  The  Psithyrus  that  live  in  the 
nests  with  the  Bombus  are  generally  somewhat  larger  than  the 
latter,  and  consequently  their  cells  may  be  distinguished  •  in  the 
nests  by  their  larger  size.  A  bumble-bees’  nest,  composed  of  all 
these  heterogenous  chambers  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  former 
layers  of  cells,  presents  a  scene  of  such  apparent  disorder  that 
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many  have  declared  tlmt  the  bumble-bees  do  not  know  how  to  . 
build. 

Although  the  species  of  Bombus  are  not  comparable  with  the  . 
hive-bee  in  respect  of  the  perfection  and  intelligent  nature  df 
their  work,  yet  they  are  very  industrious  Insects,  and  the  Cffl* 
struetion  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  subterranean  species'  is 
said  to  be  carried  out  in  some  cases  with  considerable  skill,,  a 
dome  of  wax  being  formed  as  a  sort  of  roof  over  the  brood  cells. 
Some  work  even  at  night.  Fea  lias  recorded  the  capture  of  a 
species  in  Upper  Burmah  working  by  moonlight,  and  the  same 
industry  may  be  observed  in  this  country  if  there  be  sufficient 
heat  as  well  as  light.  Godart,  about  200  years  ago,  stated  that  ^ 
a  trumpeter-bee  is  kept  in  some  nests  to  rouse.,  the  denizeHS  ,to‘ 
work  in  the  morning :  this  has  been  treated  as  a  fable  by 
subsequent  writers,  but  is  confirmed  in  a  circumstantial  manner 
by  Hoffer,  who  observed  the  performance  in  a  nest  of  B.  ruderatus 
in  his  laboratory.  On  the  trumpeter  being  taken  away  its  office 
was  the  following  morning  filled  by  another  individual.  The 
trumpeting  was  done  as  early  as  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  earliness  of 
the  hour  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  for 
200  years  no  one  confirmed  the  old  naturalist’s  observation. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  connection  with  Bombus  is 
the  excessive  variation  that  many  of  the  species  display  in  the 
colour  of  the  beautiful  hair  with  which  they  are  so  abundantly 
provided.  There  is  not  only  usually  a  difference  between  the  * 
sexes  in  this  respect,  but  also  extreme  variation  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  sex,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  males 
and  workers ;  there  is  also  ah  astonishing  difference  in  the  size 
of  individuals.  These  variations  are  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  all  the  varieties  of  a 
species  by  inspection  of  the  superficial  characters.  The  struc¬ 
tures  peculiar  to  the  male,  as  well  as  the  sting  of  the  female, 
enable  the  species  to  be  determined  with  tolerable  certainty. 
Cliolodkovsky.'-  on  whose  authority  this  statement  as  to  the  sting 
is  made,  has  not  examined  it  in  the  workers,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  as  invariable  in  them  as  he  states  it  to  he 
in  queens  of  the  same  species.  According  to  Handlirsch 2  each 
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species  of  Bombus  has  the  capacity  of  variation,  and  many  of  the 
varieties  are  found  in  one  nest,  that  is,  among  the  offspring  of  a 
single  pair  of  the  species,  but  many  of  the  variations  are  restricted 
to  certain  localities.  Some  of  the  forms  can  be  considered  as 
actual  (“  fertige  ”)  species,  intermediate  forms  not  being  found,  and 
even  the  characters  by  which  species  are  recognised  being  some¬ 
what  modified.  As  examples  of  this  he  mentions  Bombus  silvarum 
and  B.  arenicola,  B.  pratorum  and  B.  scrimshiranus.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  varieties  are  not  so  discontinuous,  intermediate  forms 
being  numerous ;  this  condition  is  more  common  than  the  one  we 
have  previously  described ;  B.  terrestris,  B.  hortorum,  B.  lapidarius 
X^and  B.  pomorum  are  examples  of  these  variable  species.  The 
variation  runs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  parallel  lines  in  the 
different  species,  there  being  a  dark  and  a  light  form  of  each ;  also 
each  species  that  has  a  white  termination  to  the  body  appears  in 
a  form  with  a  red  termination,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  Caucasus 
.  many  species  that  have  everywhere  else  yellow  bands  possess 
them  white ;  and  in  Corsica  there  are  species  that  are  entirely 
black,  with  a  red  termination  to  the  body,  though  in  continental 
Europe  the  same  species  exhibit  yellow  bands  and  a  white  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  body.  With  so  much  variation  it  will  be  readily 
believed  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  this 
fascinating  genus.  It  is  rich  in  species  in  the  Northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  poor  in  the  Southern  one,  and  in  both  the  Ethiopian 
and  Australian  regions  it  is  thought  to  be  entirely  wanting. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Psithyrus  ( Apathus  of  many  authors) 
inhabit  the  nests  of  Bombus;  although  less  numerous  than  the 
species  of  the  latter  genus,  they  also  are  widely  distributed.  They 
are  so  like  Bombus  in  appearance  that  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  earlier  entomologists ;  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  each  species  of  Psithyrus  resembles  the  Bombus  with 
which  it  usually  lives.  There  appear,  however,  to  be  occasional 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  Smith  having  seen  one  of  the  yellow- 
banded  Psithyrus  in  the  nest  of  a  red-tailed  Bombus.  Psithyrus 
is  chiefly  distinguished  from  Bombus  by  the  absence  of  certain 
’  characters  that  fit  the  latter  Insects  for  their  industrial  life ;  the 
hind  tibiae  have  no  smooth  space  for  the  conveyance  of  pollen, 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  are  only  two  sexes,  males  and  per¬ 
fect  females.  The  Bombus  and  Psithyrus  live  together  on  the 
best  terms,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  latter  do  the  former 
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introducing  a  female  Psithyrus  to  a  nest  of  Bombus  in  which  a 
Psithyrus  was  already  present  as  an  established  guest,  the  latter 
asserted  its  rights  and  drove  away  the  new  coiner.  Hoffer  also 
tried  the  experiment  of  placing  a  Psithyrus  campestris  in  the  nest 
of  Bombus  lapidarius — a  species  to  which  it  was  a  stranger ;  not¬ 
withstanding  its  haste  to  fly  away,  it  was  at  once  attacked  by 
the  Bombus,  who  pulled  it  about  but  did  not  attempt  to  sting  it. 

When  Psithyrus  is  present  in  a  nest  of  Bombus  it  apparently 
affects  the  inhabitants  only  by  diminishing  their  stores  of  food  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  the  colony  remains  small  instead  of  largely 
increasing  in  numbers.  Although  Bombus  varicibilis,  when  left 
to  itself,  increases  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  colony  to  200 
'  or  more,  Hoffer  found  in  a  nest  in  which  Psithyrus  was  present, 
that  on  the  1st  of  September  the  assemblage  consisted  only  of  a 
queen  Bombus  and  fifteen  workers,  together  with  eighteen  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Psithyrus,  eight  of  these  being  females. 

The  nests  of  Bombus  are  destroyed  by  several  animals,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  the  honey  contained  in  the  pots ;  various  kinds 
of  small  mammals,  such  as  mice,  the  weasel,  and  even  the  fox, 
are  known  to  destroy  them ;  and  quite  a  fauna  of  Insects  may  be 
found  in  them ;  the  relations  of  these  to  their  hosts  are  very  little 
known,  but  some  undoubtedly  destroy  the  bees’  larvae,  as  in  the 
case  of  Meloe,  Mutilla  and  Conops.  Birds  do  not  as  a  rule  attack 
these  bees,  though  the  bee-eater,  Merops  apiaster,  has  been  known 
to  feed  on  them  very  heavily.’ 

The  genera  of  social  bees  known  as  Melipona,  Trigonct  or  Tetra- 
gona,  may,  according  to  recent  authorities,  be  all  included  in  one 
genus,  Melipona.  Some  of  these  Insects  are  amongst  the  smallest 
of  bees,  so  that  one,  or  more,  species  go  by  the  name  of  “  Mosquito- 
bees.”  The  species  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  occur  in  most  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  continents  of  the  world,  but  unfortunately 
very  little  is  known  as  to  their  life-histories  or  economics ;  they 
are  said  to  form  communities  consisting  at  times  of  a  countless 
number  of  individuals;  but  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  these  are  the  produce  of  a  single  queen,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hive-bee,  or  whether  there  may  lie  more  than  one 
egg-producer  in  each  community.  The  late  F.  Smith  thought 
the  former  of  these  alternatives  would  prove  to  be*  correct'. 
These  mosquito-bees  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  stingless  bees, 
but  this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  although  they  do  not  sting. 
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von  Iberiug1  says  that  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  sting 
are  present,  the  pointed  or  penetrating  part  of  the  apparatus 
being  stunted. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  attempt  to  construct  the 
social  history  of  these  stingless  bees  from  the  numerous  brief 
scattered  accounts  in  entomological  literature,  for  they  refer  to 
different  species ;  it  is,  however,  positively  stated  by  Smith  on  the 
authority  of  Peckolt  2  that  Trigona  mosquito  sends  off  swarms  after 
the  maimer  of  the  hive-bee  in  this  country,  and  that  after  search¬ 
ing  six  hives  only  one  royal  female  could  be  found  in  each. 

The  nests  of  many  of  these  little  bees  are  rich  in  honey,  and 
they  have  a  host  of  enemies  from  man  and  monkeys  downwards : 

and  as  they  do  not  defend 
themselves  by  stinging,  it  might 
be  supposed  they  would  Have 
but  a  poor  time  of  it.  From 
the  accounts  that  have  been 
published  we  may,  however, 
gather  that  they  are  rich  in 
devices  for  the  protection  of 
their  nests,  and  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  intruders.  Bates  has 
given  some  particulars  as  to 
Melipona  interrvpta  ( fasci - 
vulata ) ;  it  is  about  one-tliird 
shorter  than  the  hive-bee,  and  its  colonies  are  composed  of  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  individuals.  The  workers  are  usually  occupied 
in  gathering  pollen  ;  hut  they  also  collect  clay  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  convey  it  to  the  nest,  where  it  is  used  for  building  a  wall  to 
complete  the  fortification  of  the  nest,  which  is  placed  either  in  a 
suitable  bank,  or  in  a  trunk  of  a  tre»;  ip  either  situation  it  is 
completely  built  in  with  clay.  A  nest  which  Bates  saw  opened 
contained  about  two  quarts  of  pleasantly-tasted  liquid  honey. 
Forty-five  species  of  these  little  bees  were  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Amazons  Valley,  the  largest  kind  being  half  an  inch 
in  length,  the  smallest  very  minute,  not  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch.  These  little  creatures  are  thus  masons  as  well 
as  workers  in  wax  and  resin,  and  they  are  also  gatherers  of 
nectar,  pollen,  and  resin. 

1  Ent.  Nadir,  xii.  1886,  p.  177.  2  Tr.  ent.  Soe.  London,  1868,  p.  133. 
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According  to  Gosse,  one  of  these  bees  is  well  known  in  Jamaica, 
where  they  are  called  “  Angelitos,”  in  consquence  of  their  not  sting¬ 
ing  people.  He  observed  a  nest  of  this  bee  in  a  tree,  and  found 
it  to  lie  much  infested  by  black  ants  anxious  to  obtain  entrance 
to  it ;  three  bees,  however,  stood  sentinel  in  the  entrance,  so  as  to 
completely  block  it  and  keep  out  intruders,  but  the  middle  bee 
moved  on  one  side  out  of  the  way  directly  one  of  its  fellows 
wished  to  come  in  or  out  of  the  nest.  The  honey  accumulated 
by  this  species  is  kept  in  clusters  of  cups  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  and  away  from  the  brood- 
cells.  The  queen  or  mother-bee  is  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
others,  and  has  the  hind  body  twice  the  length  of  theirs. 

»  Hockings  1  has  given  us  some  details  as  to  the  natural  history 
of  two  of  these  bees  that  inhabit  Australia,  where  they  are  called 
“  Karbi  ”  and  “  Kootchar,”  the  first  being,  it  is  supposed,  Trigona 
carbonaria,  Smith  :  it  is  usually  about  three -sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  the  queen,  when  fully  developed,  being  nearly 
twice  that  length.  The  comb  is  built  in  a  most  peculiar  form, 
being,  it  is  said,  in  the  shape  of  a  spiral  staircase,  and  tapering 
towards  the  ends :  honey-pots  and  pollen  are  constructed  for 
the  storage  of  food.  The  comb  is  encased  in  wax,  and  outside  it 
a  labyrinth  of  waxen  passages  is  formed.  The  entrance  to  the 
colony  is  guarded  by  a  line  of  bees  who  inspect  every  one  that 
arrives,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  soon  a  stranger  is  dis¬ 
covered  and  pounced  upon  before  it  has  time  even  to  alight ;  the 
intruder,  when  caught,  is  held  by  seVeral  bees,  who  put  it  on  the 
rack  by  holding  and  stretching  out  its  limbs  to  their  full  extent, 
retaining  it  in  this  position  for  as  long  as  an  hour,  by  which  time 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  is  usually  dead.  These  bees,  as  well  as 
many  other  allied  species,  fight  desperately  with  their  mandibles, 
and  are  apparently  of  a  very  fierce  disposition.  The  other 
species,  called  “  Kootchar,”  is  said  to  produce  a  very  large  number 
of  drones,  and  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  bees  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  of  the  “  Karbi”  :  the  entrance  to  their  hive  is 
guarded  by  a  pipe  of  propolis  (a  sort  of  resinous  wax)  about  an  inch 
■  in  length,  having  an  exceedingly  sticky  outer  edge,  and  it  is  by  this 
pipe  alone  that  access  to  the  interior  can  be  gained.  At  night 
tfje  entrance  is  closed  by  numerous  minute  globules  of  semi-fluid 
gum  placed  against  it,  thus  forming  a  thin  wall  full  of  air-holes. 

1  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1884,  p.  149. 
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Tlic  colonies  of  "  Kootchar  ’’  can  be  united  by  taking  away  a  que^S 
and  then  packing  her  brood-nest,  bees  and  all,  against  that  of 
tlie  colony  it  is  to  be  joined  to.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the.. 

"  Karbi.”  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Hookings  contains  a  great 
many  other  interesting  details,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  full  account  of  the  natural  history  of  these  Insects  would  be 
very  instructive. 

Fritz  Muller  has  recorded  a  singular  case  bearing-  on  the 
instinct  of  these  social  Insects :  he  says  that  a  nest  of  a  Bmall 
2'rigo'iici  was  built  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  1 
the  irregularity  of  the  hole  the  bees  were  obliged  to  give  a  very 
irregular  shape  to  their  combs  of  honey.  These  bees  were 
captured  and  put  in  a  spacious  box  (presumably  together  with 
the  irregular  comb,  but  this  he  unfortunately  does  not  mention) : 
after  a,  year,  “  when  perhaps  not  a  single  bee  survived  of  those 
which  had  come  from  the  canella  tree,”  they  still  continued  to 
build  irregular  combs,  though  quite  regular  combs  were  built  by 
several  other  communities  of  the  same  species  that  he  had  kept. 
These  bees,  he  also  tells  us,  do  not  use  pure  wax  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  combs,  but  mix  it  with  resin  or  gum  that  gives  it  a 
peculiar  odour  and  appearance.  He  captured  two  communities 
of  a  common  Melipona,  one  of  which  had  the  combs  made  of  dark 
reddish  brown,  the  other  of  pale  yellowish  brown,  wax,  and  in 
captivity  in  a  distant  locality  each  of  the  two  communities 
continued  to  form  its  comb  in  the  same  way,  thus  showing  the 
continuity  that  prevails  in  these  cases  as  long  as  circumstances 
permit.  Muller  thinks  this  due  to  imitation,  but  it  seems  at 
least  as  probable  that  it  is  due  to  perception  of  the  properties  of 
the  nest.  The  nest  has  a  certain  colour  that  the  worker-bee 
matches. 

Several  species  of  the  Melipona  and  Trigona  were  imported 
from  Brazil  to  France,  and  kept  there  for  some  time  in  captivity 
by  M.  Drory.  Girard  has  published1  some  details  as  to  these 
colonies,  and  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  them  indicate  an  in¬ 
telligence  or  instinct  superior  to  that  of  the  honey-bee.  The 
queen -bee  of  M.  scutellaris  seenis  to  display  more  intelligence' 
than  the  corresponding  sex  of  A.  mellifica.  The  mode  of  feeding 
the  larvae  apparently  differs  from  that  of  A.  mellifica,  a  provision 
of  pollen  being  first  placed  in  the  cell,  then  some  honey ;  when 
1  Ann.  Hoc.  cnt.  France  (5),  iv.  1874,  p.  567. 
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sufficient  food  for  the  whole  consumption  of  a  larva  is  accumulated 
the  queen  deposits  an  egg  in  the  cell,  which  is  at  once  completely 
closed  by  the  worker.  The  interior  of  the  abode  of  these  bees  is 
quite  dark,  only  a  very  small  orifice  being  left,  and  in  this  a  sen¬ 
tinel  is  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  same  writer  states  that 
Trigona  crassipes  has  the  very  peculiar  habit  of  always  locating 
its  brood-comb  in  the  nest  of  a  species  of  Termes. 

The  honey-bee.  Apis  mellifica  (Fig.  6),  is  considered  the  highest 
form  attained  by  the  Anthophilous  division  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
"  The  differentiation  of  the  three  forms,  male,  female,  and  worker, 
is  here  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  in  the  other 
bees.  The  drones  are  the  males ;  the  individuals  we  see  gather¬ 
ing  honey  are  always  workers,  neither  the  male  nor  the  female  in 
this  species  taking  any  part  in  procuring  food  for  themselves  or 
for  the  colony.  In  addition  to  this  the  colonies  formed  may  be 
described  as  permanent :  they  do  not  come  to  an  end  at  the  close 
of  one  season,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
colony  while  the  old  one  still  persists,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  pro¬ 
cess  called  swarming.  The  life-history  of  Apis  mellifica  and  its 
anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  discussed  in  a  whole  library 
of  works,  and  we  need  only  notice  the  chief  features.  When  a 
swarm  of  bees  leaves  a  hive  it  consists  of  the  queen-bee  or 
female,  and  a  number  of  workers,  these  latter  being,  in  fact,  the 
surplus  population  that  has  been  produced  in  the  hive.  The 
swarm  is  not  a  nuptial  flight,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  an  act 
of  emigration.  When  this  swarm  has  been  housed,  the  bees 
commence  operations  in  their  new  quarters,  by  secreting  was ; 
they  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  having  consumed  much  saccharine 
food ;  the  wax  is  produced  by  means  of  glands  in  the  hind-body 
over  the  inner  faces  of  the  ventral  plates  of  the  abdominal  rings, 
and  it  makes  its  appearance  there,  after  passing  from  the  interior 
of  the  body  through  some  peculiar  membranes  on  the  ventral 
segments,  in  the  form  of  thin  projecting  plates.  These  the  bee 
takes  off  with  an  apparatus  on  the  hind  pair  of  legs  and  applies, 
after  working  up  with  the  mandibles,  to  form  the  cells  in 
, which  young  ones  are  to  be  reared  and  food  stored.  A  large 
number  of  bees  working  in  common  thus  produce  the  regular 
aftd  beautiful  structure  known  as  the  comb  ;  the  queen  afterwards 
lays  an  egg  in  each  cell,  and  as  these  soon  hatch,  great  labour  is 
thrown  on  the  workers,  which  have  then  to  feed  the  young ;  this 
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they  do  by  eating  honey  and  pollen,  which,  being  formed  into  a 
sort  of  pap  by  a  portion  of  their  digestive  organs,  is  then  re¬ 
gurgitated  and  given  to  the  young,  a  quantity  of  it  being  placed 
in  the  cell,  so  that  the  larva  is  bathed  by  it,  and  possibly  may 
absorb  the  food  by  the  skin  as  well  as  the  mouth.  When  the 
colony  is  in  good  progress  and  young  bees  emerge,  these  act  as 
nurses,  the  older  ones  cease  to  prepare  food  and  act  as  foragers, 
bringing  in  honey  and  pollen  which  are  each  stored  in  separate 
cells.  The  larva  in  the  cell  increases  its  size  and  sheds  a  very 
delicate  skin  several  times ;  when  the  larva  has  reached  its  * 
full  size  no  more  food  is  supplied,  but  the  worker-bees  seal  iip 
the  cell  by  means  of  a  cover  formed  of  pollen  and  wax,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  pervious  to  air :  sealed  up  in  the  cell  the  larva,, 
spins  a  cocoon  for  itself,  remains  therein  for  a  little  time  as  a 
larva,  then  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  thereafter  bites  its  way  out 
through  the  cover  of  the  cell,  and  appears  for  the  first  time, as 
a  new  being  in  the  form  of  a  worker-hee;  the  whole  process  of 
development  from  the  egg-state  to  .the  perfect  condition  of  the 
worker-bee  occupies  about  three  weeks. 

When  the  denizens  of  a  hive  are  about  to  produce  another 
queen,  one  or  more  royal  cells  are  formed ;  these  are  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  worker-cells,  and  of  a  quite  different 
form.  In  this  cell  is  placed  an  egg,  not  differing  in  any  respect 
from  the  egg  that,  if  placed  in  an  ordinary  cell,  produces  a 
worker ;  when  the  egg  has  produced  a  larva  this  is  tended  with 
great  care  and  fed  throughout  its  life  with  royal  jelly.  This 
food  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  supplied  to  an  ordinary 
worker-larva  when  it  is  first  hatched ;  but  there  is  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  whereas  the  worker-larva  is  weaned,  and  supplied, 
after  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  with  food  consisting  largely 
of  honey,  pollen  and  water,  the  queen-larva  is  supplied  with  the 
pap  or  royal  jelly  until  it  is  full  grown.  Some  difference ,  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  this  royal  jelly,  some  thinking  that  it  is  a 
different  substance  from  what  the  workers  are  fed  with ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  may  be  some  difference  in 
the  secretion  of  the  glands  that,  furnish  a  part  of  the  material, 
composing  the  pap.  The  queen  is  produced  more  rapidly  than 
workerk  are,  about  sixteen  days  being  occupied  in  the  process  'of 
her  development.  Only  one  queen  is  allowed  in  a  hive  at  a 
time ;  so  that  when  several  queen-cells  are  formed,  and  queen- 
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larvae  nurtured  in  them,  the  first  one  that  is  developed  into  a 
perfect  queen  goes  round  and  stings  the  royal  nymphs  to  death 
while  they  are  still  in  their  cells.  The  production  of  drones  is 
supposed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  egg  laid  by  the 
queen ;  it  being  considered  that  an  unfertilised  egg  is  deposited 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  still  some  doubt  on  this  point,  how¬ 
ever.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  drones  are  produced  in 
great  numbers  from  unfertilised  eggs,  yet  there  is  not  evidence 
that  they  cannot  also  be  produced  from  fertilised  eggs.1  The 
drone-cells  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  worker-cells, 
but  this  is  probably  not  of  much  import,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
;  larvae  intended  to  produce  drones  receive  a  greater  proportion  of 
pap  than  worker-larvae  do :  about  twenty-four  days  are  required 
to  produce  a  drone  from  the  egg. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  the 
worker  (or  third  sex,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  the  workers 
being  really  females  atrophied  in  some  points  and  specially 
developed  in  others)  is  dependent  on  the  social  life,  in  so  far  at 
any  rate  as  the  special  feeding  is  concerned.  There  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  A.  mellijica  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
domestication  or  captivity  for  an  enormous  period  of  time ;  and 
this  condition  has  probably  led  to  an  increase  of  its  natural 
peculiarities,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  to  a  change  in  them  to 
suit  a  life  of  confinement.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  regard 
to  swarming,  for  this  process  takes  place  with  comparative 
irregularity  in  Apis  mellijica  in  a  wild  condition.  The  killing  of 
superfluous  queens  is  also  probably  a  phenomenon  of  captivity, 
for  it  varies  even  now  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  of  the 
colony.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  confinement  when  a 
swarm  goes  from  the  hive  it  is  the  old  queen  that  accompanies 
it,  and  this  swarm  as  a  rule  settles  down  near  the  old  hive,  so 
that  the  queen-bee  being  already  fertilised,  the  new  swarm  and 
its  subsequent  increase  are  nothing  but  a  division  of  the  old 
hive,  the  total  products  of  the  two  having  but  a  single  father 
4and  mother.  When  a  second  swarm  goes  oft'  from  a  hive  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  young  queen,  who  frequently,  perhaps,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  unfertilised ;  this  swarm  is  apt  to*  fly  for 
long  distances,  so  that  the  probability  of  cross-fertilisation  is 

1  See  Perez,  Act.  Soc.  Bordeaux,  xxxiii.  1880,  p.  Ixv.  ;  and  Cameron,  Tr.  So,-. 
Glasgow,  n.  s.  ii.  1889,  p.  194. 
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a  true  native  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  its  original  home 
may  possibly  have  been  not.  far  from  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Seven  or  eight  other  species 
of  Apis  are  known,  all  but  one  of  which  occur  in  Asia,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  Timor  and  Celebes.  The  exceptional  one,  A. 
adansonii,  occurs  in  tropical  Africa  and 
in  Madagascar.  Gerstaecker  thought 
these  species  might  be  reduced  to  four, 
but  Smith’s  statement  that  the  males 
and  even  the  workers  show  good  dis¬ 
tinctive  characters  seems  to  be  correct. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  honey¬ 
bees  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  queen-bee  greatly  resembles  the 


to  be  distinguished  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  sex  of  allied  species  of  the  genus. 

We  are  indebted  to  Horne  for  some 
particulars  as  to  the  habits  of  A.  dorsatci, 
an  allied  East  Indian  species.  He  informs 


us  that  these  bees  greatly  disfigure  buildings,  such  as  the  Taj  Mahal 
at  Agra,  by  attaching  their  pendent  combs  to  the  marble  arches, 


’’and  are  so  pertinacious  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  destroy  th 
nests.  This  bee  is  said  to  be  so  savage  in  its  disposition  that  : 
cannot  be  domesticated ;  it  attacks  the  sparingly  clad  Hindo( 
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with  great  ferocity  when  they  disturb  its  nest.  Notwithstand-  " 
ing  its  inclination  and  power  to  defend  its  societies  this  Insect 
appears  to  be  destroyed  wholesale.  Colonel  Ramsay  failed  to 
establish  hives  of  it,  because  the  Insects  were  eaten  up  by  lizards. 
The  crested  honey-buzzard  carries  off  large  portions  of  the  comb, 
and  devours  it  on  a  branch  of  some  tree  near  by,  quite  regardless 
of  the  stings  of  the  bees ;  while  the  fondness  of  bears  for  the 
honey  of  the  “  Dingar,”  as  this  species  is  called,  is  well  known. 


Note  to  P.  33  :  It  has  just  been  discovered  that  a  most  remarkable 
symbiosis,  villi  structural  modification  of  the  hee,  exists  between  the  females 
of  Xylocopa ,  of  the  Oriental  sub-genns  Koptorthosoma ,  and  certain  Aranda 
A  special  chamber,  with  a  small  orifice  for  entry,  exists  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  bee,  and  in  this  the  Acari  are  lodged. — See  Perkins,  Ent.  Mag.  xxxv. 


Note  to  P.  80  :  referring  to  the  habits  of  social  wasps  in  warm  countries. 
The  anticipation  we  ventured  to  indulge  in  is  shown  to  he  correct  by  the 
recent  observations  of  Von  Ihering.1  He  states  that  social  wasps  in  Brazil 
may  he  divided  into  two  great  groups  by  their  habits,  viz.  1.  Summer  com¬ 
munities,  lasting  for  one  year,  and  founded  annually  by  fertilised  females 
that  have  hibernated — example,  Polistes ;  2.  Perennial  communities,  founded 
by  swarms  after  the  fashion  of  bee  colonies — examples,  Pohjhia,  Chart ergus. 

1  Ann.  ATat.  Hist.  (6),  xix.  1897,  p.  136. 


Note  to  Yol.  V.  Pi>.  545,  546  :  The  development  of  Encyrtus  fnscicollis 
has  now  been  studied  by  Marchal,  who  has  discovered  the  existence  of 
embryonic  dissociation.  The  chain  of  embryos  and  the  epithelial  tube  in 
which  they  are  placed,  are  formed  as  follows  :  the  Encyrtus  deposits  an  egg 
in  the  interior  of  the  egg  of  the  Hyponomenta.  This  does  not  kill  the  egg 
of  the  Lepidopteron,  but  becomes  included  in  the  resulting  caterpillar.  The 
amnion  of  the  Chaleid  egg  lengthens,  and  forms  the  epithelial  tube ;  while 
the  cells  within  it  become  dissociated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
chain  of  embryos,  instead  of  a  single  embryo. — C.E.  Ac.  Paris,  cxxvi.  1898, 
p.  662,  and  translation  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (7),  ii.  1898,  p.  28. 
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HYMENOPTERA  ACULEATA  CONTINUED - DIVISION  II.  DIPLOPTERA 

OK  WASPS - EUMENIDAE,  SOLITARY  TRUE  WASPS - VESPIDAE, 

SOCIAL  WASPS - MASABIDAE 


Division  II.  Diploptera — Wasps. 


Anterior  vAngs  longitudinally  plicate 
extending  lack,  so  as  to  form 
on  each  side  an  angle  reposing 
on  the  tegula ;  the  basal  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  hind  body  not 
bearing  nodes  or  scales ;  the 
Mncl  tarsi  formed  for  simple 
wedking.  The  species  either 
solitary  or  social  in  their 
habits;  some  existing  in  three 
forms,  modes,  females,  and 
workers. 


Fio.  26. — Upper  aspect  of  p 
and  mesonotum  of  a  wasp 
nes  coarctala.  a.  Angle  o 
turn  ;  b,  tegula ;  c,  base  c 


This  division  of  Hymenoptera  includes  the  true  wasps,  hut  not 
the  fossorial  wasps.  The  name  applied  to  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  front  wings  become  doubled  in  the  long  direc¬ 
tion  when  at  rest,  so  as  to  make  them  appeal  narrower  than  in 
most  other  Aculeata  (Fig.  27).  This  character  is  unimportant- 
in  function  so  far  as  we  know,1  and  it  is  not  quite  constant  in 
the  division,  since  some  of  the  Masaridae  do  not  exhibit  it.  The 
character  reappears  outside  the  Diploptera  in  the  genus  Laicospis 
— a  member  of  the  Chalcididae  in  the  parasitic  series  of  ^lynien- 
optera — the  species  of  which  greatly  resemble  wasps  in  coloration. 
A  better  character  is  that  furnished  by  the  well-marked  angle, 
1  Janet  has  suggested  that  the  folding  is  done  to  keep  the  delicate  hind-margins 
of  the  wings  from  being  frayed. 
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formed  by  the  pronotum  on  the  dorsal  part  (Fig.  26).  By-  a’ 
glance  at  this  part  a  Diplopterous  Insect  can  always  Be  rgadily^ 
distinguished.  \  . 

Three  families  are  at  present  distinguished  in  the  Diploptera, 
viz.  Eumehidae,  Yespidao  and  Masaridae.  We  anticipate  that 
Eumenidae  and  Yespidae  will  ultimately  be  found  to  constitute 
but  one  family. 

Fam.  1.  Eumenidae — Solitary  True  Wasps. 

Claws  of  the  feet  toothed  or  bifid ;  middle  tibiae  with  only  one 
spur  at  tip.  Social  assemblages  are  not  formed,  and  there  is 
■no  worker-caste,  the  duties  of  nest-construction,  etc,,  being 
performed  solely  by  the  female. 

The  Eumenidae,  or  solitary  wasps,  are  very  little  noticed  by 
the  ordinary  observer,  but  they  are  nevertheless  more  numerous 
than  the  social  Yespidae,  about  800 
species  being  known.  In  Britain  we 
have  sixteen  species  of  the  solitary,  as 
against  seven  of  the  social  wasps. 
The  Eumenidae  exhibit  a  considerable 
diversity  in  form  and  structure ;  some 
of  them  have  the  pedicel  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  very  elongate,  while 
in  others  this  is  so  short  as  to  be 
imperceptible  in  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  body.  A  repetition  of  similar 
differences  of  form  occurs  in  the  social 
wasps,  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
uurma.  rue  wmgs  on  tne  leu  difference  in  habits  there  seems  to  be 
in  the  position  of  repose,  to  no  satisfactory  way  of  distinguishing 
show  folding.  the  members  of  the  two  families  ex¬ 

cept  by  the  structure  of  the  claws  and  tibial  spurs. 

Fabre  lias  sketched  the  habits  of  a  species  of  Eumenes, 
probably  E.  ponviformis.  This  Eumenes  constructs  with  clay  a, 
small  vase-like  earthenware  vessel,  in  the  walls  of  which  small 
stones  are  embedded  (like  Fig.  28,  B).  This  it  fills  with  food 
for  the  young.  The  food  consists  of  caterpillars  to  the  number 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  for  each  nest.  These  caterpillars  are 
believed  to  be  stung  by  the  parent-wasp  (as  is  the,  case  in  the 
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fossorial  Hymenoptera),  but  complete  evidence  of  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  extant,  and  if  it  be  so,  the  stinging  does  not 
completely  deprive  the  caterpillars  of  the  capacity  of  movement, 
for  they  possess  the  power  of  using  their  mandibles  aud  of 
making  strokes,  or  kicking  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  delicate  egg  of  the  Eumenes  or  the  deli¬ 
cate  larva  that  issues  from  it  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  this  kind,  it  would  probably 
suffer  destruction  ;  therefore,  to 
prevent  this,  the  egg  is  not  placed 
among  the  caterpillars,  but  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  dome  covering 
the  nest  by  a  delicate  thread 
rivalling  in  fineness  the  web  of  the 
spider,  and  being  above  the  mass 
of  food  it  is  safe.  When  the 
young  larva  leaves  the  egg  it  still 
makes  use  of  the  shell  as  its  habit¬ 
ation,  and  eats  its  first  meals 
from  the  vantage-point  of  this 
suspension;  although  the  mass  of  Fig.  28.— Nidification  of  solitary  wasps: 
the  food  grows  less  by  consumption, 
the  little  larva  is  still  enabled  to 
reach  it  by  the  fact  that  the  egg¬ 
shell  splits  up  to  a  sort  of  ribbon, 
and  thus  adds  to  the  length  of  the  suspensory  thread,  of  which  it 
is  the  terminal  portion.  Finally  the  heap  of  caterpillars  shrinks 
so  much  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the  larva  even,  with  the 
aid  of  the  augmented  length  of  the  suspensory  thread  ;  by  this 
time,  however,  the  little  creature  has  so  much  increased  in  size 
and  strength  that  it  is  able  to  take  its  place  amongst  the  food 
without  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  mass,  and  it  afterwards 
completes  its  metamorphosis  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  is  known  that  other  species  of  Eumeucs  construct  vase- 
like  nests  ;  E.  migvic-uJaia,  however,  according  to  an  imperfect 
account  given  by  Perris,  makes  with  earth  a  closed  nest  of 
irregular  shape,  containing  three  cells  in  one  mass.  The  saliva- 
of  these  builders  has  the  power  of  acting  as  a.  cement,  and  of 
forming  with  the  clay  a  very  impenetrable  material.  <  >ne 
species,  E.  coaixtaia,  L.  of  this  genus  occurs  in  P.ritain.  The  clay 


section  through  nest,  A,  of-  Ody- 
nervs  reniformis ;  B,  of  Eumenes 
arbustorum.  a.  The  suspended  egg 

pillars.  (After  Andre.) 
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observations  on  0.  reniformis.  This  Insect  provisions  its  cell 
with  small  caterpillars  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  upwards  (Fig. 
28,  A.)  The  egg  is  deposited  before  the  nest  is  stocked  with  food ; 
it  is  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  suspensory  thread 
allows  the  egg  to  reach  well  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
cell.  The  caterpillars  placed  as  food  in  the  nest  are  all  curled 
up,  each  forming  a  ring  approximately  adapted  to  the  calibre  of 
the  cell.  Fabre  believes  these  caterpillars  to  be  partly  stupefied 
by  stinging,  but  the  act  has  not  been  observed  either  by  himself, 
Reaumur,  or  Dufour.  The  first  caterpillar  is  eaten  by  the  wasp- 
larva  from  its  point  of  suspension ;  after  this  first  meal  has  been 
made  the  larva  is  supposed  to  undergo  a  change  of  skin  it  then 


abandons  the  assistance  of  the  suspensory  thread,  taking  up  a 
position  in  the  vacant  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  cell  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  caterpillars  to  itself  one  by  one.  This  arrangement 
permits  the  caterpillars  to  be  consumed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  placed  in  the  cell,  so  that  the  one  that  is  weakest  on 
account  of  its  longer  period  of  starvation  is  first  devoured. 
Fabre  thinks  all  the  above  points  are  essential  to  the  successful 
development  of  this  wasp-larva,  the  suspension  protecting  the  egg 
and  the  young  larva  from  destruction  by  pressure  or  movement- 
of  the  caterpillars,  while  the  position  of  the  larva  when  it  leaves 
the’thread  and  takes  its  place  on  the  floor  of  the  cell  ensures  its 
consuming  the  food  in  the  order  of  introduction  ;  besides  this  the 
caterpillars  used  are  of  a  proper  size  and  of  a  species  the 
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individuals  of  which  have  the  habit  of  rolling  themselves  up  in  a 
ring  ;  while,  as  the  calibre  of  the  tube  is  but  small,  they  are 
unable  to  straighten  themselves  and  move  about,  so  ,that  their 
consumption  in  proper  order  is  assured.  Some  interesting 
points  in  the  habits  of  an  allied  species,  0.  ( Pterocheilus )  fpinipex 
have  been  observed  by  Verhoeff ;  the  facts  as  regards  the  con¬ 
struction  and  provisioning  of  the  cell  are  almost  the  same  as  in 
0.  reniformis.  The  species  of  Odynerus  are  very  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  parasites,  and  are,  it  is  well  known,  destroyed  to  an 
enormous  extent  by  Chrysididae.  Verhoeff  says  that  the  wasp 
iu  question  supplied  food  much  infested  by  entoparasites  ;  further, 
that  a  fly,  Argyromoeba  sinuata.  takes  advantage  of  the  habit  of 
the  Odynerus  of  leaving  its  nest  open  during  the  process  of  pro¬ 
visioning,  and  deposits  also  an  egg  in  the  nest  ;  the  Odynerus 
seems,  however,  to  have  no  power  of  discovering  the  fact,  or  more 
probably  has  no  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  and  so  concludes  the 
work  of  closing  the  cell  in  the  usual  way ;  the  egg  of  the 
Argyromoeba  hatches,  and  the  maggot  produced  feeds  on  the 
caterpillars  the  wasp  intended  for  its  own  offspring.  Verhoeff 
observed  that  the  egg  of  the  wasp-larva  is  destroyed,  but  he  does 
not  know  whether  this  was  done  by  the  mother  Argyromoeba  or 
by  the  larva  hatched  from  her  egg.  Fabre’s  observations  on 
allied  species  of  Diptera  render  it,  however,  highly  probable  that 
the  destruction  is  effected  by  the  young  fly-larva  and  not  by 
the  mother-fly. 

Mr.  It.  0.  L.  Perkins  once  observed  several  individuals  of  our 
British  0.  eallosus  forming  their  nests  in  a  clay  bank,  and  pro¬ 
visioning  them  with  larvae,  nearly  all  of  which  were  parasitised, 
and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  evident  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  touch.  In  a  few  days  after  the  wasps’  eggs  were  laid,  swarms 
of  the  minute  parasites  emerged  and  left  no  food  for  the  Odynerus. 
Curiously,  as  it  would  seem,  certain  of  the  parasitised  and  stored- 
up  larvae  attempted  (as  parasitised  larvae  not  infrequently  do), 
to  pupate.  From  which,  as  Mr.  Perkins  remarks,  we  may  infer 
that  (owing  to  distortion)  the  act  of  paralysing  by  the  wasp  had 
been  ineffectual.  Mr.  Perkins  has  also  observed  that  some  of  the 
numerous  species  of  Hawaiian  Odynerus  make  a  single  mud-cell, 
very  like  the  pot  of  an  Eumenes,  but  cylindrical  instead  of 
spherical.  This  little  vessel  is  often  placed  in  a  leaf  that  a 
spider  curls  up :  young  molluscs  of  the  genus  Achatinella  also 
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avail  themselves  of  this  shelter,  so  that  a  curious  colony  is  formed, 
consisting  of  the  Odynerus  in  its  pot,  of  masses  of  the  young 
spiders,  and  of  the  little  molluscs. 

Horne  has  recorded  that  the  East  Indian  0.  punctum  is  fond 
of  availing  itself  of  holes  in  door-posts  where  large  screws  have 
been ;  after  the  hole  has  been  filled  with  provisions,  the  orifice 
is  covered  over  level  with  the  surface  of  the  wood  so  that  it 
eludes  human-  observation.  It  is  nevertheless  discovered  by  an 
Ichneumon-fly  which  pierces  the  covering  with  its  ovipositor  and 
deposits  an  egg  within. 

The  genus  Abispa  is  peculiar  to  Australia  and  includes  some 
very  fine  solitary  wasps,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  very 
large  Odynerus :  these  Insects  construct  a  beautiful  nest  with  a 
projecting  funnel-shaped  entrance,  and  of  so  large  a  size  that  it 
might  pass  for  the  habitation  of  a  colony  of  social  wasps ;  it 
appears,  however,  that  this  large  nest  is  really  formed  by  a  single 
female. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Bhygchium  are  also  of  insecticide 
habits,  and  appear  to  prefer  the  stems  of  pithy  plants  as  the 
nidus  for  the  development  of  the  generation  that  is  to  follow 
them.  Lichtenstein  says  that  a  female  of  the  EuroiDean  B. 
oculatum  forms  fifteen  to  twenty  cells  in  such  a  situation,  and 
destroys  150  to  200  caterpillars,  and  he  suggests  that,  as  it  is 
easy  to  encourage  these  wasps  to  nest  in  a  suitable  spot,  we  should 
utilise  them  to  free  our  gardens  from  caterpillars,  as  we  do  cats 
to  clear  the  mice  from  our  apartments. 

The  East  Indian  B.  carnaticum  seems  to  have  very  similar- 
habits  to  its  European  congener,  adapting  for  its  use  the  hollow 
stems  of  bamboos.  Horne  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  female 
Of  this  species  took  possession  of  a  stem  in  which  a  bee,  Megachilc 
lanata,  had  already  constructed  two  cells ;  it  first  formed  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  mud  over  the  spot  occupied  by  the  bee,  this  partition  being 
similar  to  that  which  it  makes  use  of  for  separating  the  spaces 
intended  for  its  own  young.  This  species  stores  caterpillars  for 
the  benefit  of  its  larvae,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  another 
Eastern  species,  B.  nitululum.  This  latter  Insect,  however,  docs 
nQt  nidificate  in  the  stems  of  plants,  but  constructs  city  cells 
similar  to  those  of  Ewmaus,  and  fixes  them  firmly  to  wood. 
Bhygchium  brunnemu  is  said  by  Sir  Ilk-hard  Owen  to  obliterate 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in  Egypt  by  its  habit  of  building  mud 
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nests  amongst  them.  An  individual  of  this  wa»p 
by  Dr.  llirch  when  unrolling  a  mummy — '‘There  being  eVfcrjl 
reason  to  Irelieve  that  tlie  Insect  had  remained  in  the  position  in  ■ 
which  it  was  found  ever  since  the  last  rites  were  paid  to  the 
ancient  Egyptian.” 

Fam.  2.  Vespidae — Social  Wasps. 

Claws  of  the  feet  simple,  neither  toothed  nor  bifid,  middle  tibiae 
with  two  spurs  at  the  tip.  Insects  living  in  societies,  form¬ 
ing  a  common  dwelling  of  a  papery  or  card-like  material ; 
each  generation  consists  of  nudes  and  females  and  of  workers 
— imperfect  females — that  assist  the  reproductive  female  by 
carrying  on  the.  industrial  occugxitions. 

The  anterior  wing  possesses  four  submarginal  cells,  as  in  the 
Eumenidae.  The  attention  of  entomologists  has  been,  more’.' 
directed  to  the  habits  and  architecture  than  to  the  taroonomy  of 
these  Insects,  so  that  the  external  structure  of  the  Insects  them¬ 
selves  has  not  been  so  minutely  or  extensively  scrutinised  as  is 
desirable ;  de  Saussure,  the  most  important  authority,  bases  his 
classification  of  the  Insects  themselves  on  the  nature  of  the  nests 
they  form.  These  habitations  consist  of  an  envelope,  protecting 
cells  similar  in  form  to  the  comb  of  the  honey-bee,  but  there  is 
this  important  difference  between  the  two,  that  while  the  bee 
forms  its  comb  of  wax  that  it  secretes,  the  wasps  make  use  of 
paper  or  card  that  they  form  from  fragments  of  vegetable  tissue, 
— more  particularly  woody  fibre — amalgamated  by  means  of 
cement  secreted  by  glands ;  the  vegetable  fragments  are  obtained 
by  means  of  the  mandibles,  the  front  legs  playing  a  much  less 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  Vespidie  than  they  do  in 
that  of  the  bees  and  fossorial  Hymenoptera. 

In  most  of  the  nests  of  Vespidie  the  comb  is  placed  in  stages 
or  stories  one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  an  intervening 
space,  but  in  many  eases  there  is  only  one  mass  of  comb.  It  is  the 
rule  that,  when  the  cells  of  the  comb  are  only  partially  formed,  eggs 
are  deposited  in  them,  and  that  the  larva  resulting  from  the  egg 
is  fed  ;pid  tended  by  the  mother,  or  by  her  assistants,  the  workers  ; 
as  the  larvae  grow,  the  cells  are  increased  in  correspondence  with 
the  size  of  the  larva ;  the  subsequent  metamorphosis  to  pupa  and 
imago  taking  place  in  the  cells  after  they  have  been  entirely 
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closed.  The  food  supplied  is  of  a  varied  nature  according  to 
the  species,  being  either  animal  or  vegetable,  or  both. 

Although  the  nests  of  the  social  wasps  are  very  elaborate  con¬ 
structions,  yet  they  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Insects  for  only  a 
single  season.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  our  own  country. 
Here  each  nest  is  commenced  by  a  single  female  or  queen ;  she 
at  first  performs  unaided  all  the  duties  for  the  inauguration  of 


the  colony;  she  lays  the  foundation  of  the  cells,  deposits  the 
eggs  in  them,  feeds  the  young,  and  thus  rears  a  brood  of  workers 
that  at  once  assist  her,  and  for  the  future  relieve  her  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  her  former  occupations ;  the  nest  is  by  them 
added  to  and  increased,  till  the  cold  weather  of  the  autumn  is  at 
hand;  at  this  time  many  males  and  females  are  produced;  the 
cold  weather  either  destroys  the  inhabitants  of  the  nest,  or  re¬ 
duces  their  vitality  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pursue 
successfully  the  avocations  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and 


nus  V espa,  and  yet  they  exhibit  three 
dification.  Vespa  vulgaris,  V.  germanica 
bterranean  nests,  while  V.  arborea,  V.  sglvest 
spend  their  habitations  from  the  branches 
rong  annual  plants.  Vespa  crabro,  the  ho 
.  intermediate  course,  forming  its  nest  abov 
ot  where  it  is  protected  and  concealed, 
le  favourite  habitat  of  this  formidable 
:seet  is  the  interior  of  an  old  tree,  but 
e  hornet  will  sometimes  avail  itself  of 
e  protection  of  a  thatched  roof.  Both 

and  other  arboreal  species  are  said, 
•wever,  to  occasionally  make  subter- 
nean  nests.  It  is  ascertained  that 
.  austriaca,  the  eighth  species,  is  an 
quiline. 

De  Saussure,1  the  monographer  of  the  ' 
cial  wasps,  classifies  them  according  to 
e  architecture  of  their  nests.  He  estab- 
ihes  three  groups:  (1)  Stelocyttares,  in 
iiicli  the  layers  of  comb  are  not  con- 
icted  wTith  the  envelope,  but  are  sup- 
irted  by  pillars  made  by  the  wasps  (Fig. 
l);  (2)  Poecilocyttares,  an  unsatisfac- 
ry  group  of  which  the  chief  character- 
;ics  appear  to  be  that  the  nest  is  always 
vered  by  an  envelope,  and  the  comb  is 
pported  by  an  object  such  as  the  branch 
a  tree,  round,  or  on,  which  the  envelope  Fl< 
placed  (Fig.  32);  (3)  Phragmocyttares, 


which  the  layers  of  comb  are  supported, 
part  or  entirely,  by  the  envelope  of  the  n 
inf?  effected  bv  a  hole  in  each  layer  of  1 
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A  very  remarkable  wasp’s  nest  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History ;  it  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
Montezumia  dimidiata  Sauss.  an  Eumenid 
wasp  ;  it  is  a  large  mass  of  cells  encircling 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  therefore  pro¬ 
jects  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an 
axle  through  the  middle :  the  cells  arc 
very  numerous,  and  are  quite  as  regular 
as  those  ,of  the  most  perfect  of  the  combs 
of  bees :  the  mass  is  covered  with  a  very 
thick  layer  of  paper,  the  nest  having 
somewhat  the  external  appearance  of  half 
a  cocoa-nut  of  twice  the  usual  size. 

Apoica  pallida,  a  South  American 
Insect,  forms  a  nest  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  to  Polistcs,  but  it  is  covered  on 
its  outer  aspect  by  a  beautiful  paper  Pig.  33.— Section  of  nest  of 
skin,  so  that  the  nest  looks  somewhat  South  America.  o^Entraiice 
like  a  toadstool  of  large  size  attached  (After  de  Saussure.) 
to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

The  nests  of  the  Insects  of  the  genus  Polybia — which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  located  by  de  Saussure  in  his  unsatis¬ 
factory  group  Poecilocyttares — usually  have  somewhat  the  form 
and  size  of  pears  or  apples  suspended  to  twigs  of  trees  or  bushes  ; 
these  little  habitations  consist  of  masses  of  cells,  wrapped  in 
wasp-paper,  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  orifices  for  ingress  and 
egress.  Smith  says  that  the  combs  in  the  nest  of  P.  pygmaea 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  construction,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  the  outer  envelope  of 
the  nest  ornamented  with  patches  of  delicate  hexagonal  tracery. 
This  nest  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  variety  of  nests  formed  by  our 
British  species  of  the  genus  Vespa, ;  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  edifices  formed  by  species  of  Vespa  attain  a  very  large  size. 
V.  erabroniformis  in  China,  and  V.  velnti-mi.  in  India,  make  nests 
several  feet  or  even  yards  in  length,  inhabited  by  an  enormous 
number  of  individuals;  they  are  apparently  constructed  of  a 
material  like  brittle  paper,  and  are  arranged  much  like  the 
nests  of  our  British  hornet,  V.  crabro.  Vespa  oriental  is  mixes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  earth  with  the  paper  it  uses  for  us 
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Insects  produced  at  this  early  period  of  the  colony  are  exclusively 
workers,  i.e.  imperfect  females.  They  relieve  the  queen  of 
the  task  of  supplying  the  larvae  with  food,  and  she  henceforth 
remains  within  the  nest,  being,  it  is  said,  herself  fed  by  her 
workers ;  the  society  now  rapidly  increases  in  numbers,  and  fresh 
combs  are  formed,  the  upper  layer  being  always  the  oldest. 
About  the  month  of  August,  cells  of  larger  size  than  those  that 
have  previously  been  constructed  are  formed,  and  in  these  males 
and  perfect  females  are  produced ;  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  the 
colony  languishes  and  becomes  extinct.  When  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  enfeebled  wasps  to  carry  out  their  tasks  of  feeding 
the  brood,  they  drag  the  larvae  out  of  the  cells  and  destroy  them. 
An  uncertain  number  of  queen-wasps  seek  protected  nooks  in 
which  to  pass  the  winter,  and  each  of  these  queens  may  be  the 
founder  of  a  nest  in  the  ensuing  spring.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  de  Saussure  states  that  all  the  intermediate  grades  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  females  exist,  and  MarchaTs  recent  observa¬ 
tions  confirm  this.  There  is  in  fact  no  line  of  demarcation 
between  worker  and  queen  in  the  wasps  as  there  is  in  the  honey¬ 
bee.  Von  Siebold  long  since  drew  attention  to  the  existence  of 
parthenogenesis  in  certain  species  of  wasps,  and  it  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  it  is  of  common  occurrence. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  Eiu ope, in  v  isps  lum 
recently  been  much  increased  by  the  observations  of  two  Trench 
naturalists,  P.  Marelial  and  C.  Janet.  The  littu  La-  jien 
an  elaborate  history  of  a  nest  of  the  hornet,  showing  the  rate 
and  variations  of  increase  in  numbers.  His  observations  on  tins 
and  other  species  indicate  that  warmth  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  wasps ;  the  Insects  themselves  create  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  heat,  so  that  the  temperatuie  of  tin  n  tbnde^  m 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  air.  He.  considers  that  m  Europe 
an  elevated  temperature  is  essential  for  the  development  oi  the 
individual,1  and  that  the  chief  object  of  the  various  wrappers  H 
paper  with  which  the  Insects  surround  their  nests  is  to  bvp 
up  this  high  temperature.  These  envelopes  give  a  ureal  <ss! 
6f  trouble  to  the  Insects,  for  they  have  to  In-  repeateiilv 
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destroyed  and  reformed,  as  tile  combs  they  contain  increase  m 
size.  March  uTk  observations1  relate  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
the  sexes  and  worker-forms,  in  the  subterranean  species,  Vespa 
germanica  and  V.  vulgaris.  The  layers  of  comb  include  cells  of' 
two  sizes.  The  upper  layers,  which  are  the  first  formed,  consist 
of  small  cells  only :  the  lower  combs  are  constructed  (at  Paris) 
early  in  August,  and  consist  of  larger  cells  from  which  males 
and  large  females  are  reared.  The  males  are,  however,  reared 
also  in  large  numbers  in  the  small  cells.  If  the  queen  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  workers  become  fertile,  and  produce  parthenogenetically 
many  eggs,  but  all  of  tbe  male  sex.  He  entertains  no  doubt 
that  even  when  the  queen  is  in  full  vigour  the  workers  produce 
males  if  there  is  an  abundant  food  supply. 

The  social  wasps  at  present  known  number  500  or  000  species. 
Polisles  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  and  it  has  also  a  very  wide 
geographical  distribution  ;  some  of  the  species — and  those  found  in 
widely-distant  parts  of  the  world — are  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  excessive  variation  in  colour,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
extreme  forms  have  been  more  than  once  taken  from  the  same  nest. 

Next  to  Pollutes,  Vespa  is  the  most  numerous  in  species, 
about  150  being  known,  and  it  is  to  this  genus  that  all  our 
British  social  wasps  belong.  No  Insects  are  better  known 
in  our  islands  than  these  wasps,  owing  to  the  great  numbers 
of  individuals  that  occur  in  certain  seasons,'  as  well  as  to 
their  frequently  entering  our  habitations  and  partaking  of  our 
food,  and  to  the  terror  that  is  occasioned  by  their  supposed 
ferocity  and  desire  to  sting.  This  last  feature  is  a  complete 
mistake ;  wasps  never  sting  unless  they  are  roused  to  do  so  by 
attacks,  or  by  considerable  interference  with  their  work.  The 
only  real  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  wasp  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  taken  into  the  mouth  with  fruit,  or  may  be  handled 
unawares.  When  they  are  flying  about  they  are  perfectly 
harmless  unless  attacked  or  irritated,  and  even  if  they  settle 
on  the  person  no  danger  of  their  stinging  exists  unless  move¬ 
ment  is  made.  Sichel  correctly  states  that  a  person  may 
station  himself  close  to  a  wasp’s  nest  and  remain  there  without 
any  risk  at  all,  provided  that  he  makes  no  movement;  indeed,, it 
is  more  than  probable  that  if  no  movement,  ov  if  only  gentle 
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movement,  be  made,  the  wasps  are  unaware  of  the  presence  of  an 
intruder.  It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that  if  they  are 
molested  at  their  work,  more  especially  when  they  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  nest,  they  are  then  extremely  vin¬ 
dictive,  ami  follow  for  a  considerable  distance  those  who  have 
irritated  them.  The  East  Indian  V.  rclutina  is  specially  fierce 
when  aroused,  and  is  said  by  Horne  to  have  followed  a  party 


through  dense  jungle  for  miles,  and  on  some  occasions  to  have 
stung  animals,  and  even  human  beings,  to  death. 

This  vindictiveness  is,  however,  only  an  exceptional  mood  due 
to  some  interference  with  the  colony.  Even  the  hornet,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  threatening  appearance,  is  harmless  unless 
unduly  provoked;  its  nests  and  their  inhabitants  can  be  kept. in 
domesticity,  exhibited  to  strangers,  even  moved  from  place  to 
place,  yet  the  hornets  will  not  take  offence  if  due  gentleness  be 
observed.  It  is  said  that  wasps  will  rear  the  progeny  of  a  •neigh¬ 
bour  in  circumstances  where  this  assistance  is  necessary.  Hess 
has  related  a  case  in  which  a  queen-hornet  had  commenced  a  nest, 
and  was  killed  by  an  accident,  leaving  young  brood  in  the  comb 


unpio'  nl.  d  loi  i  i  i>  nil  mum  ..1  I  In  lit  lpW  i-iiiIpi  died,  and 
ollin  were  in  >i  of  slMi-viif.ion  wli**-rt  a  strange  queen-hornet 
,pp.  iiul,  rjimi.d  j(  tHwiibflu  <omb  md  t-lie  orplmii 

mood  nourished  them  and  brought  them  to  their  lull  size. 

\V<  1mm  ,i1m  eh  illndi  1  to  tin  Jut  lli.it,  s<>  i  t  as  external 
“Iruetim'  is  cniUM'rjjed  l-lieie  j -  no  o  t e. 1 t,  dilfcicnec  between  the 
soi  nl  and  the  solitary  wasps.  Both,  too,  run  through  analogous 
oils  ol  forms  and  colours,  and  the  genus  Ixhnw/arfrr  (  Fig.  34) 
seems  to  connect  the  two  croups  by  both  its  structure  and  mode 
ol  Idi  dhc  soual  hibils  aie  m  m  m>  spines  only  mh  l  red,  and 
mill  dej  know  ledge  mil  piobahl)  ]uo\i  tdlanous  as  a  guide 
(o  i  Imsihe  itimi ,  indeed  we  ha m  dii  t<U  sml  lint  m  the  genus 
lrihj>t — \ei  hips  tin  most  pti  In  ih  social  il  all  the  wasps — there 
i  mu  pints  tint  lias  no  worker, 
and  that  lives,  it  is  supposed,  as 
a  parasite,  in  the  neats  of  its 
congeners.  For  this  species,  V. 
aim triaca,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
create  a  separate  genus,  Psevdo- 
•vespa,  on  account  of  this  peculiarity 
of  habit,  although  iio  structural 
character  has  been  detected  that 
could  distinguish  it.  De  Saussure 
has  stated  his  conviction  that 
workers  do  not  exist  in  some  of 
the  exotic  genera,  so  that  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge  the  present  divir 
siou  between  social  and  solitary 
wasps  will  prove  untenable. 

Ilemams  of  Insects  referred  to 
FM.S5 Aoualei  tin  gene), i  Pohshs  and  Vespa 

B,  female,  fcgypt.  (Alter  Scliaum.)  r*  1 

nave  been  found  m  tertiary  strata 
in  various  .parts  of  Ifurope  and  in  Isortb  America. 

Fam.  3.  Masaridae. 

Anterior  wing  mth  two  complete  sub-marginal  cells.  Jnfcnyae 
vsiuilly  incrassate  or  clubbed  at  the  extremity.  Clows  dis¬ 
tinctly  or  obsoleicly  denude. 

lliis  is  a  group  of  fifty  or  sixty  species  with  but  few  genera. 
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and  most  of  its  components  appear  to  be  Insects  of  the  greatest 
rarity.  In  their  appearance  the  Insects  of  this  Family  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  other  Diploptera,  and  as  the  wings  are  only 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  plicate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
systematic  affinities  of  the  group  require  reconsideration.  The 
pronotal  structure  is,  however,  completely  that  of  Diploptera,. 
The  typical  form  of  the  Family,  Masaris  vespiformis,  though 
described  a  hundred  years  since,  is  a  species  of  such  ex¬ 
treme  rarity,  and  its  sexes  are  so  different,  that  entomologists 
have  only  recently  been  able  to  agree  about  it.  It  has  been 
found  in  Egypt  and  Algeria.  The  genera  Ccramius,  Jugurthia, 
Quartenia  and  Coelonites  are  also  members  of  the  Mediterranean 
fauna,  while  Paragia  is  Australian,  and  Trimeria  South  American. 
Several  species  of  the  genus  Masaris  inhabit  North  America,  and 
Cresson  has  recently  described  another 
Masarid  genus  from  the  same  country, 
under  the  name  of  Euparagia. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  their 
natural  history  is  almost  limited  to  an 
account  given  by  G-iraud  of  the  habits  of 
Ceramius  lusitanims,  of  which  species  he 
found  a  colony  near  Brianqon,  The  Insect 
makes  nests  in  the  earth  ;  they  are  entered 
by  means  of  a  chimney  -  like  passage 
analogous  to  what  is  formed  by  certain 
Ody  nevus  ;  the  gallery  when  completed  is 
about  six  centimetres  long,  and  at  its 
extremity  is  an  earthen  cell  in  which  the 
larva  lives ;  this  is  fed  by  the  mother, 
who  brings  to  it  from  time  to  time  a 
supply  of  a  paste,  described  as  being 
somewhat  like  dried  honey.  The  growth  —  (  n  un 

of  the  larva  is  believed  to  be  rapid.  .X)„v.  > 

Some  fragmentary  observations  made 
by  Lichtenstein  on  Coelmntrs  ahlarriahts  have  also  been  recorded. 
Tliis  species,  near  Montpellier,  constructs  earthen  cells  ,  tlco  ax- 
not, however,  subterranean,  but  are  pla/sd  side  by  side  on  tl«-  dia¬ 
stema  of  jilants  (Fig.  36);  these  cells  are  stored  with  a  national 
similar  to  that  supplied  by  Cemviivs  htsihmicvs  to  its  young. 
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JIYMENOPTEBA  ACULEATA  CONTINUED - DIVISION  III.  FOSSOKE8  OR 

FOSSOBIAL  SOLITARY  WASPS - FAMILY  SCOLIIDAE  OB.  SUBTER¬ 

RANEAN  FOSSORS— -FAMILY  POMl'ILIDAE  Oil  RUNNERS FA  JULY 

SPHEGIDAE  OR  PERFECT-STINGERS 

Division  III.  Possores. 

JoiUeale  Jfymenoptera,  in  which  the  abdomen,  though,  very  diverse 
in  form,  does  not  bear  prominences  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the 
basal  segments  ;  front  wing  without  longitudinal  fold  along 
the  middle  ;  hairs  of  body  not  plumose.  Only  two  forms 
(male  and  female)  of  each  species. 

1'ossoeial  Hymenoptera  are  distinguished  from  other  Aculeates 
at  present  only  by  negative  characters,  i.c.  they  are  Aculeates, 
but  are  not  ants,  bees  or  wasps.  According  to  their  habits  they 
ia.ll  into  four,  by  no  means  sharply  distinguished,  groups — (1) 
those  that  form  no  special  receptacles  for  their  young,  but  are 
either  of  parasitic  or  sub-parasitic  habits,  or  take  advantage  of 
the  abodes  of  other  Insects,  holes,  etc, ;  (2)  constructors  of  cells 
of  clay  formed  into  pottery  by  the  saliva  of  the  Insect,  and  by 
drying.;  (3)  excavators  of  burrows  in  the,  ground  ;  (4)  makers  of 
tunnels  in  wood  or  stems  of  plants.  Several  species  make  use 
of  both  of  the  last  two  methods.  The  habits  are  carnivorous; 
the  structures  formed  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  makers,  but 
are  constructed  and  stored  with  food  for  the  next  generation. 
Their  remarkable  habits  attracted  some  attention  even  2000 
years  or  more  ago,  and  were  to  some  extent  observed  by  Aristotle. 
The  great  variety  in  the  habits  of  the  species,  the  extreme 
industry,  skill,  and  self-denial  they  display  in  carrying  out  their 
voluntary  labours,  render  them  one  of  the  most  instructive  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  There  are  no  social  or  gregarious 


Forms,  they  are  true  individualists,  and  their  lives  and 
offer  many  subjects  for  reflection.  Unlike  the  social  In; 
can  learn  nothing  whatever  from  either  example  oi 
Hie  skill  of  each  individual  is  prompted  by  no  imitate 
life  is  short,  the  later  stages  of  the  individual  life  a 
different  from  the  earlier:  the  individuals  of  one  j. 
only  in  rare  cases  see  even  the  commencement  of  the  1 
next ;  the  progeny,  for  the  benefit  of  which  they  lal 


unsurpassable  skill  and  industry,  being  unkuo 
such  a  solicitude  displayed  by  ourselves  w< 
with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  poets  and  mo 
ts  laudation.  But  having  dubbed  ourselves 
,ve  ascribe  the  eagerness  of  the  solitary  v 
nstinct,  and  we  exterminate  their  numerous  s 
>f  the  earth  for  ever,  without  even  seeking 
piaintance  with  them.  Meanwhile  our  ecom 
levote  their  volumes  to  admiration  of  the  pro; 
inn  that  effects  this  destruction  and  tolerate* 
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It.  should  be  noted  that  in  the  solitary  as  in  the  social  Insects 
the  males  take  no  part  whatever  in  these  industrial  occupations, 
and  apparently  are  even  unaware  of  them.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  sexual  differences  are,  in  the 
majority  less  than  is  usual  in  Insects.  It  is  true  that  the  various 
forms  of  Scoliidae  exhibit  sexual  distinctions  which,  in  the  ease 
of  Thynnides  and  Mutillides  are  carried  to  an  extreme,  degree, 
but  these  are  precisely  the  forms  in  which  skill  and  ingenuity  are 
comparatively  absent,  the  habits  being  rather  of  the  parasitic 
than  of  the  industrial  kind,  while  the  structure  is  what  is 
usually  called  degraded  (t.s.  wingless)...  The  great  difference 
between  the  habits  of  the  sexes,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  in  their  appearance,  has  given  rise  to  a 
curious  Chinese  tradition  with  regard  to  these  Insects,  dating 
back  to  Confucius  at  least.1  The  habit  of  stinging  and  storing 
caterpillars  m  a  cell,  from  which  a  fly  similar  to  itself  afterwards 
proceeds  having  been  noticed,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  male  that 
performed  these  operations ;  and  that  when  burying  the  cater¬ 
pillars  he  addressed  to  them  a  spell,  the  burden  of  which  is 
“  mimic  me.’  In  obedience  the  caterpillars  produce  the  wasp, 
which  is  called  to  this  day  “ Jiga,”  that  is  in  English  “mimic 
me.”  The  idea  was  probably  to  the  effect  that  the  male,  not 
being  able  to  produce  eggs,  used  charmed  caterpillars  to  continue 
the  species. 


Summary  of  the  Prey  of  Fossores. 


Tam.  Scoludae. 

Sub-Fain.  Mutillides 

.,  Thynnides 

,,  Scolndes  . 

Bhopal  oson 
„  bapvgides 

Fam.  Ponrpilidae  .  . 

Fain.  Sphetfidae. 

S ub-F am.  Sphetpd es 


As  parasites  on  H  nneiioptera  Aculeata. 

Parasites  on  Lcpidopterons  pupae. 

Larvae  of  Coleoplera  f'li  spiders  in  the  case  of 


The  provisions  stored  by  bees.  Caterpillars 
(teste  Smith). 

f  Spiders.  Rarely  Orthoptera  itfryllidae  and 
(  Elattidae,  teste  lhnglmml  or  Coleoptfjra. 
j  Orthoptera  (espemllv  Loeustidae),  larvae 
)  of  Lcpidoptcra,  Spiders  [(?)  same  species 
i  ! &eh]>hron  mnilra.ipat/mnm  and  Sptoc 
(  wr/dcHs),  both  spiders  and  caterpillar*  |. 
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Fam.  Sphegidae. 

Sub-Fam.  Ampulicides 
„  Larrides  . 


Orthoptera  (Blattidae  only). 

Orthoptera  of  various  divisions.  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera,  in  tlie  case  of  Palarus. 
[Spiders  stolen  from  nests  of  Pdopaeus  by 
Larrada.] 

Trypoxylonides  .  Spiders,  caterpillars,  Aphidae. 

Astata  hoops  uses  Pentatomid  bugs,  cockroaches, 
and  even  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  (Oxybelus, 
teste  Smith). 

Diptera  and  Cicadi i. 

Diptera,  Homoptera  ( Gorytes  mystacms  takes 
Aphrophora  out  of  its  “  cuckoo-spit  ”). 
Aculeate  Hymenoptera  ( Pldlanthus ).  Hard 

beetles,  viz.  Curculionidae,  Buprestidae, 
Chrysomelidae  (Cerceris). 

Small  Homoptera,  even  Aphidae.  Diptera 
(Tipulidae)  in  Hawaii. 

Diptera,  Aphidae  [?  the  same  species  of  wasps 
both  of  these].  Other  small  Homoptera. 
Ants  (in  the  case  of  Fertonius).  Parasitic 
optera  (in  the  case  of  Lindenius). 


Bembecides  . 
Nyssonides  . 

Philanthides . 


Mimesides 


Crabronides  . 


Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
Fossores.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  incomplete  state  of  the 
collections  studied,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
works,  published  are  limited  to  local  faunae.  Opinions  as  to  the 
families  vary ;  some  admitting  only  three  or  four,  others  upwards 
of  twenty.  After  consideration  of  the  various  views,  the  writer 
thinks  it  best  to  admit  at  present  only  three  families,  which 
speaking  broadly,  correspond  with  habits,  viz.  (1)  Scoliidae, 
subterranean  stingers;  (2)  Pompilidae,  runners;  (3)  Spliegidae, 
stingers  above  ground. 

1.  Scoliidae.  Pronotum  and  tegulae  in  contact.  Abdomen  with  the 

plane  of  the  ventral  surface  interrupted  by  a  chink  between  the 
first  and  second  segments.  Numerous  wingless  forms. 

2.  Pompilidae.  Pronotum  and  tegulae  in  contact.  Abdomen  with  the 

plane  of  the  ventral  surface  not  interrupted  by  a  chink,  kegs 
very  long.  No  wingless  forms. 

3.  Spliegidae.  Pronotum  and  tegulae  not  in  contact.  N"  wingless 


We  shall  treat  as  sub-families  those  divisions  of  Seoliidae 
Spliegidae  considered  by  many  as  families. 
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Fam.  1.  Scoliidae.  "J 

The  members  ol'  this  family,  so  far  as  is  known,  display  1 
perfect  instincts  than  the  Sphegidae  and  Pompilidae,  and  do 
construct  cells  or  form  burrows.  Information  as  to  the  habits  ‘  i 
almost  confined  to  European  forms.  We  adopt  five  sub-fainiliesi 
Sub-Fam.  1.  Mutillides. — The  sides  of  the  prbnotum  reach  thcU. 
tcgulae  :  the  female  is  destitute  of  wing*  and  ocelli,':' 
frequently  .having  the  quirts  of  the  thorax  so  closely  soldered T 
that  the  divisions  between  them  are  obliterated  :  the  males  are  \ 
winged,  f  urnished  with  ocelli,  and  having  the  thoracic  divisions 
distinct ;  intermediate  tibiae  with  two  apical  spurs.  Front 
• wing  with  two  or  three  sub-marginal  cells.  The  larvae  live  y 
parasitically  at  the  expense  of  other  Hymenoptera  Aculeata. 

The  Mutillides  have  some  resemblance  to  ants,  though,  si, 
they  are  usually  covered  with  hair,  and  there  is  never  any  riodej* 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  ' 
the  Formicidae.  The  great  difference  between  the  sexes  is  their 
most  striking  character.  Their  system  of  coloration  is  often 
very  remarkable,  the  velvet-like  pubescence  clothing  their  todies 
being  variegated  with  patches  of  sharply  contrasted  vivid  colour  ; 
in  other  cases  the  contrast  of  colour  is  due  to  hare,  ivory-like 
spaces.  They  have  the  faculty  of  stridulating,  the  position  and 
nature  of  the  organ  for  the  purpose  being  the  same  as  in  ants. 

Very  little  exact  information  exists  as  to  the  habits  and  life- 
histories  of  the  species.  Christ  and  Drewsen,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  recorded  that  M.  europaea  lives  in  the  nests  of  bees  of  the 
genus  Bombas,  and  Hoffer  has  since  made  some  observations  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  same  species  in  South  East  Europe,  where 
this  Mutilla  is  found  in  the  nests  of  ten  or  eleven  species  of 
Bornbus,  being  most  abundant  in  those  of  B.  agrorum,  and  B. 
variabilis;  occasionally  more  individuals  of  Mutilla  than,  of  bees 
may  he  found  in  a  nest.  He  supposes  that  the  egg  of  the 
Mutilla  is  placed  in  the  young  larva  of  the  Bombus,  and  hatches 
in  about  three  days ;  the  larva  feeds  inside  the  bee-larva,  and 
when  growth  is  completed  a  cocoon  is  spun  in  the  interior  of 
the  pupa-case  of  the  bee.  When  the  perfect  Insects  emerge, 
idle' males  leave  the  nest  very  speedily,  but  the  females  remain 
for  some  time  feeding  on  the  bees’  honey.  Females  are  usually 
produced  in  greater  numbers  than  males.  This  account  leaves 
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much  to  be  desired.  From  the  observations  of  Badoszkowsky 
it  is  clear  that  .other  species  of  Mutillides  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  nests  of  Bornbus  hut  live  at  the  expense  of 
Aculeate  Hymenoptera  of  various  groups.  This  naturalist  asserts 
that  the  basal  abdominal  segment  of  the  parasite  resembles  in 
form  that  of  the  species  on  which  it  preys. 

*  The  apterous  condition  of  the  females  of  Mutillides  and 
Thynnides  is  very  anomalous  in  the  Fossors  ;  this  sex  being  in 
the  other  families  distinguished  for  activity  and  intelligence. 
The  difference  between  the  sexes  is  also  highly  remarkable.  The 
males  differ  from  the  females  by  the  possession  of  wings  and  by  the 
structural  characters  we  have  mentioned,  and  also  in  a  most  striking 


manner  in  both  colour  and  form  ;  Burmeister,  indeed,  says  that  in 
South  America — the  metropolis  of  Mutillides — there  is  not  a  single 
species  in  which  the  males  and  females  are  alike  in  appearance ;  this 
difference  becomes  in  some  cases  so  extreme  that  the  two  sexes  of 
one  species  have  been  described  as  Insects  of  different  families. 

Upwards  of  one  thousand  species  are  assigned  to  the  genus 
Mutilla ,  which  is  distributed  over  the  larger  part,  of  the  world : 
there  is  so  much  difference  in  these  species  as  to  the  nervuration 
of  the  wings  in  the  males,  that  several  genera,  would  tie  formed 
for  them  were  it  not  that  no  corresponding  distinctions  can  lie 
detected  in  the  females.  Three  or  four  species  of  Mvtilhi  are 
described  as  being  apterous  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  I  la 
female  sex;  they  are  very  rare,  and  little  is  known  about  ifiam. 
Only  three  species  of  Mutillides  occur  tn  Britain,  and  they  an 
but  rarely  seen,  except  by  those  who  are  aerpiainted  wit li  tlmir 
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Sub-Fam.  2.  Thynnides 


it  Indian  genus.  Apkragynn,  includes 
icnoplem :  the  males  have  the  wing 
I'd,  and  the.  females  are  very  ant-like 
u  behind  the  Jirst  abdominal  ring. 


‘he  Thynnides  are  by  some  entomologists  not  separated  from 
theMutillides;  but 
the  distinction  in 

^  \/  A  %  the  structure  of  . 

^  '  \ V  /  the  thorax  of  the 

nervuration  of  the 

"H  j  PB  b  (  j  |  always  to  extend 

J  /  p®  'V  *  •  to  the  outer 

*  Mutillides  not  to 

-  M-—il«thoc«  icIiueiimonkUs.  A,  Male  ;  B,  female.  ^0  so_  This  family 

is  represented  in 

ain  by  a  single  very  rare  Insect,  Methoca  iehneunionides :  to 
unskilled  observer  the  female  would  appear  to  be  without 
it  an  ant.  This  Insect  is  by  some  considered  as  the  type 
family  distinct  from  the  Thynnides  proper.  Thynnides  are 
.erous  in  Australia.  Very  little  is  really  known  as  to  their 
ts,  though  it  has  been  stated  that  they  are  parasitic  on . 
doptera,  Balcewell  having  obtained  specimens  from  sub- 
mean  cocoons  of  that  Order.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
rences  between  the  sexes  of .  one  species  should  examine  the 
aordinary  examples  of  that  phenomenon  presented  by  the 
nnides ;  the  dissimilarity  throughout  the  group — which,  is 
of  considerable  extent — being  so  extreme  that  no  ento- 
Sgist  would  from  simple  inspection  believe  the  two  Sexes 
lave,  any  connection ;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  so  con¬ 
ed  lias  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt.  In  vetv  few 
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cases,  however,  have  the  sexes  been  matched,  so  that  at  present 
i*  males  are  no  doubt  standing  in  the  lists  of  Hymenoptera  as  one 
species  and  their  females  as  other  species. 

Sub-Pam.  3.  Scoliides. — Pronotum  reaching  lack  to  the  tegulae ; 
legs  stout ;  intermediate  tibiae  with  one  apical  spur ;  loth 
sexes  winged ;  the  nervures  not  extending  to  the  posterior 
'  (i.e.  distal )  margin. 

This  group  includes  some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  Aculeate  Hymenoptera.  Its  members  are  usually  hairy 
Insects  with  thick  legs, 
the  colour  being  black, 
more  or  less  variegated 
•  with  bands  or  spots  of 
red  or  yellow ;  the  hind 
body  is  elongate,  has 
only  a  very  short  pedi¬ 
cel,  and  in  the  male 
is  usually  termin¬ 
ated  by  three  project¬ 
ing  spines.  The  pro¬ 
notum  is  of  variable 

dimensions, but  its  front  Fla.  40. _ Scolia  haemorohoidalis  ?.  Europe. 

angles  are  always  co¬ 
adapted  with  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  front  wings.  The 
nervuration  of  the  front  wings  is  confined  to  the  basal  part,  the 
extensive  apical  or  outer  area  possessing  no  nervures.  There  is 
frequently  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  same 
species,  the  female  being  very  much  larger  than  the  other  sex.  The 
larvae,  so  far  as  is  known,  devour  those  of  Lamellicorn  Coleoptera. 

Fabre  has  investigated  the  habits  of  some  of  the  species  ol 
Scoliides  found  in  France,  and  has  informed  us  that  then-  means 
of  subsistence  consists  of  larvae  of  the  larger  Lamella-urn  beetles. 
Ceton/ia,  Oryctes,  Anoxia,  and  Pnchlora  ;  these  beetles  belong  t" 
very  different  divisions  of  the  Lamellieorniu,  but  they  have  jn 
common  the  fact  that  their  larvae  are  of  subterranean  habit:-, 
living  in  the  earth  or  in  accumulations  of  debris  in  which  ijieie 
is  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  nr  mots.  The  iemale 
Scolia  penetrates  into  the  ground  in  order  to  find  the  Laineih,  u 
larvae  necessary  as  food  for  its  progeny.  SnJw  -■■■'« 
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attacks  t.bc  larvae  of  several  species  of  Cetonia,  and-  S.  (Coif a) 
inU’rrv/da  chooses  the  larvae  of  the  chafers  Anoxia  villosa  and 
A.  miti'tDtidis.  Tin  mot  hex  Stuha  enteis  the  ground  in  Axignst 
or  September,  and  having  found  a  suitable  larva  stings  it  and 
deposits  an  egg  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  prey  ;  the  paralysed 
larva  is  left  where  it  was  found,  no  attempt  being  made  to  place 
it  in  a  special  receptacle.  The  egg  is  placed  on  the  ventral 
surface,  well  behind  the  feet,  under  a  mass  of  matter  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  Shortly  after  being  hatched  the  young 
destroyer  penetrates  with  its  head  the  skin  of  the  victim,  and  in 
this  position  commences  to  feed ;  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
obtain  its  food  without  killing  the-  Cetonia  larva,  for  it  cannot 
prosper  on  decaying  food,  so  that  if  the  Cetonia  larva  die  the 
Scolia  larva  likewise  perishes ;  the  latter,  accordingly,  does 
not  withdraw  its  head  from  the  interior  of  the  victim,  but 
remains  always  in  the  same  position,  as  it  grows  larger  extending 
its  head  forwards  into  the  front  part  of  the  interior  of  its  victim ; 
the  internal  organs  of  the  latter  are  consumed  in  a  systematic 
order  so  as  to  delay  bringing  about  its  death  till  the  last  moment, 
and  thus  all  the  interior  of  the  Cetonia  larva  is  appropriated  till 
nothing  remains  but  an  empty  skin.  By  a  series  of  experiments, 
Fabre  showed  how  essential  it  is  that  this  apparently  revolting 
operation  should  be  carried  on  with  all  details  strictly  en  regie. 
If  the  head  of  the  Scolia  larva  he  taken  out  from  the  victim  and 
applied  to  another  part  of  the  body  of  the  Cetonia,  the  result  is 
that  it  cannot  eat ;  even  if  it  be  replaced  in  the  original  situa¬ 
tion,  after  being  taken  away,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
Cetonia  larva  dies,  its  death  involving  also  that  of  the  destroyer. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  that  the  victim  should  he  paralysed,  for  if  an 
intact  Cetonia  larva  be  taken  and  bound  down  in  such  a  position 
that  it  cannot  move,  aud  if  a  small  orifice  in  its  skin  he  made  in 
the  proper  spot  and  a  young  Scolia  larva  be  placed  on  it,  the 
little  parasite  will  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  and  commence 
to  feed  on  the  larva  provided  for  it,  but  the  latter  will  speedily 
die,  and  the  Scolia  necessarily  perishes  with  it.  Thus  both  the 
paralysis  of  the  victim  and  the  special  mode  of  eating  are  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  Scolia.  The  operation  of  stinging  the  larva  so 
as  to  produce  the  necessary  paralysis,  or  rather  insensibility,  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  requires  great  skill  and  patience.  The  Cetonia. 
larva  is  of  large  size,  and  must  be  pierced  in  one  particular  spot ; 
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in  order  to  reach  this  the  Scolia  mounts  on  its  victim,  and  is 
frequently  dislodged  by  its  struggles ;  sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  proper  position  is  obtained  by  the  wasp,  and  the  larva  is 
then  stung  in  the  exact  spot  necessary  to  allow  the  sting  (and  the 
poison  introduced  by  it)  to  reach  the  most  important  of  the 
nervous  ganglia  that  control  the  movements  of  the  body,  this  spot 
being,  in  the  case  of  the  Cetonia,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  pro-  and  meso-thorax,  on  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body.  The  Scolia  gives  but  one  sting  to  the 
victim,  and  this  it  will  not  administer  until  it  can  do  so  exactly 
in  the  proper  place.  This  practice  of  devouring  the  victim 
slowly,  without  killing  it  till  all  is  eaten,  is  very  widely  spread  in 
the  Hymenoptera,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  we  may  infer 
from  Fabre’s  observations  that  it  is  not  so  horrible  as  it 
would  at  first  appear;  for  it  is  probable  that  the  stinging 
prevents  decomposition  of  the  victim,  not  by  reason,  as  some  have 
supposed,  of  the  poison  injected  by  the  wasp  having  an  antiseptic 
effect,  but  rather  by  means  of  destroying  sensibility,  so  that  the 
creature  does  not  die  from  the  pain,  as  it  is  believed  it  did  in 
certain  cases  where  Fabre  induced  the  young  Scolia  larva  to  feed 
on  a  victim  that  had  not  been  stung.  We  may  here  remark 
that  very  little  exact  information  exists  as  to  the  operation  of 
stinging.  Fabre  attaches  great  importance  to  the  sting  being- 
inflicted  on  a  nerve -ganglion.  Whether  a  sting  that  did  not 
reach  this  part  might  not  have  a  sufficient  effect  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  doubtful.1 

A  remarkable  form  of  Scoliides,  with  wings  of  smaller  size 
than  usual  and  deeply  divided,  has  been  described  by  Saunders 
under  the  name  Pseudomeria  grama.  Still  more  remarkable  is 
Komarovia  victoriosa  found  in  Central  Asia  ;  in  this  Insect  the 
male  retains  the  appearance  of  a  slender,  pallid  Scolia,  but  the 
female  differs  totally  in  form,  and  has  the  peculiar  wings  so  re¬ 
duced  in  size  as  to  he  useless  for  flight. 

Sub-Fam.  4.  Sapygides.  — Closely  allied  to  the  Scoliides,  hut  pos- 

•  sessing  slender  legs  and  antennae  ;  also  the  first  abdominal 
segment  is  less  disconnected  from  the  second,  so  that  the  outline 

1  As  this  work  is  passing  through  the  press  we  receive  a  book  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peckham  on  The  Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary  Wasps,  Madison,  1S9S. 
They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  ease  of  some  species,  it  does  not  matter  much 
whether  the  victim  is  or  is  not  killed  by  the  stinging. 
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'ii pud;  the.  (///">  id’ 
panObe  at  thf  a  pet 


deeply  eniarginute ;  the  hind 


i;  Sapyga,  fclie  only  genus,  has  been  the  subject 
of  difference  of  opinion.  The  views 
of  Latreille  and  others  that  these 
i  species  are  parasitic  upon  bees  is 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Fahre,  from  which  it  appears  that 
;S'.  5 -punctata  lives  in  the  burrows 
of  species  of  the  bee-genus  Osmia, 
consuming  the  store  of  provisions, 
consisting  of  honey-paste,  that  the 
bee  has  laid  up  for  its  young.  Ae- 
Fic.  41.— Xnpv</«-  F,-pvnHvia  ?,  cording  to  the  same  distinguished 
BuUl11-  observer,  the  Sapyga  larva  exhibits 

hypermetamorphosis  (g.c.  two  consecutive  forms),  and  in  its  young 
state  destroys  the,  egg  of  the  bee  ;  but  his  observations  on  this  point 
are  incomplete  and  need 
repetition.  We  have  two 
species  of  Sc/pyya  in 
Britain ;  they  differ  m 
colour,  and,  the  sexes  of  ' 

S.  5 -punctata  also  differ 
in  this  respect :  the 
abdomen,  spotted  with 
white  in  both  sexes,  is 
in  the  female  variegate 
with  red.  Smith  found 
our  British  Sapyga  5- 
punctata  carrying  cater¬ 
pillars. 

Sub-Fam.  5.  Rhopalo- 
somides.  — Antennae 
elongate,  spinigrrovs ; 
oeeih  very pronmu  nt  ; 
tarsi  of  fire  ill  >o  e  ,s 

This  sub-family  has  recently  been  proposed  hv  Ashmead 1  for 
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an  extremely  rare  American  Insect' that  had  previously  been  placed 
by  Cresson  among  parasitic  Hymenoptera.  Westwood  classed 
Ehopalosoma  among  Diploptera,  saying  of  it  “  animal  quoad 
affinitates  excrucians.”  We  reproduce  Westwood’s  figure,  hut  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  Insect  we  can  express  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  allied  to  the  Scoliidae  or  to  the  Sphegidae.  The 
habits  are,  we  believe,  quite  unknown. 

Fam.  2.  Pompilidae. 

Pronotum  at  the  sides  reaching  the  tegulac ;  hind  body  never 
definitely  pedicellate,  though  the  first  segment  is  sometimes 
elongate  and  conical ;  hind  legs  long  ;  eyes  elliptic  inform, 
not  emarginate. 

The  Pompilidae  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  important 
of  the  groups  of  Fossores,  and  are  distributed  over  all  the  lands  of 
the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  some  islands  and  of  the  inclement 
arctic  regions.  The  sting  of  the  Pompilidae,  unlike  that  of  most 
of  the  Fossores,  inflicts  a  burning  and  painful  wound;  the  creatures 
sometimes  attain  a  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  a  sting  from 
one  of  these  giants  may  have  serious  results.  Although  there  is 
considerable  variety  in  the  external  form  of  the  members  of  the 
group,  the  characters  given  above  will  enable  a  Pompilid  to  be 
recognised  with  approximate  certainty.  The  elongation  of  the 
hind  legs  includes  all  the  parts,  so  that  while  the  femur  extends 
nearly  as  far  back  as  the  extremity  of  the  body — in  dried 
examples  at  any  rate — the  tibiae  and  the  long  tarsi  extend  far 
beyond  it ;  thus  these  Insects  have  great  powers  of  running  ;  they 
are  indeed  remarkable  for  extreme  activity  and  vivacity.  They 
may  frequently  be  seen  running  rapidly  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  quivering  wings  and  vibrating  antennae,  and 
are  probably  then  employed  in  the  search  for  prey,  or  some  other 
of  the  operations  connected  with  providing  a.  store  of  food  for 
their  young.  Spiders  appear  to  be  their  special,  if  not  their  only, 
prey.  Several  authors  have  recorded  details  as  to  the.  various 
ways  in  which  the  prey  is  attacked.  Fabre  has  observed  the 
habits  of  several  species,  and  we  select  his  account  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  species  of  the  genera  Pompilns  and  (Jtdincrgjis,  in 
their  attacks  on  poisonous  spiders  that  inhabit  holes  in  the 
ground  or  in  walls.  The  wasp  goes  to  the  mouth  of  tin?  spider's 
burrow,  and  the  latter  then  dashes  to  the  entry,  apparently 
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enraged  at  the  audacity  oi'  its  persecutor.  The  Calicurgus  will 
not  "actually  enter  a  burrow  when  there  is  a  spider  in  it, 
because  if  it  did.  so  the  spider  would  speedily  dispose  of  the 
aggressor  by  the  aid  of  its  poisonous  fangs.  The  Calicurgus, 
therefore,  has  recourse  to  strategy  with  the  object  of  getting' 
the  spider  out  of  its  nest;  the  wasp  seizes  its  redoubtable 
foe  by  one  foot  and  pulls; 
probably  it  fails  to  extract 
the  spider,  and  in  that  case 
rapidly  passes  to  another 
burrow  to  rejreat  its  tactics ; 
sooner  or  later  a  spider  is 
in  some  moment  of  inatten¬ 
tion  or  incapacity  dragged 
from  its  stronghold,  and, 
being  then  comparatively 
helpless,  feels  itself  at  a 
disadvantage  and  offers  but  a 
feeble  resistance  to  the  wasp, 
which  now  pounces  on  its 
body  and  immediately  in¬ 
flicts  a  sting  between  the 
fangs  of  the  foe,  and  thus 
at  once  paralyses  these  dangerous  weapons  ;  thereafter  it  stings 
the  body  of  the  spider  near  to  the  junction  of  the  abdomen  and 
cephalothorax,  and  so  produces  complete  inactivity.  Having 
secured  its  prey,  the  wasp  then  seeks  a  suitable  hole  in  which 
to  deposit  it ;  probably  an  empty  burrow  of  a  spider  is  selected 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  may  be  at  a  height  of  several  feet  in  a 
wall ;  the  Hymenopteron,  walking  backwards,  drags  its  heavy 
prey  up  the  wall  to  bring  it  to  the  den.  When  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  an  egg  is  deposited  on  the  spider,  and  the  wasp  goes 
in  search  of  a  fragment  or  two  of  mortar,  with  which  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow  is  finally  blocked.  Tabre’s  accounts  refer  to  the 
habits  of  several  species,  and  give  a  good  insight  into  some  points 
of  the.  instincts  of  both  the  spider  and  the  wasp.  It  seems  that  a 
sense, of  superiority  is  produced  in  one  or  other  of  the  foes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  feels  itself  in  suitable  conditions ;  so  that  though  a  spider 
out  of  its  burrow  and  on  the  ground  is  speedily  vanquished  by  the 
Pompilitl.  yet  if  the  two  be  confined  together  in  a  vase,  both  are 
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shy  and  inclined  to  adopt  defensive  or  even  evasive  tactics,  the 
result  probably  being  that  the  wasp  will  be  killed  by  the  spider 
during  the  night,  that  being  the  period  in  which  the  attacking 
powers  of  the  spider  are  more  usually  brought  into  play. 

It  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  some  Pompilus  to  procure  a  victim 
before  they  have  secured  a  place  for  its  reception ;  and  Fabre  took 
'  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  made  very  interesting  observations  on 
some  points,  of  the  instinct  of  these  wasps.  Having  found  a 
Pompilus  that,  after  having  caught  a  spider  and  paralysed  it, 
was  engaged  in  making  a  retreat  for  its  reception,  he  abstracted 
the  booty,  which  was  deposited  at  the  top  of  a  small  tuft  of 
vegetation  near  to  w'here  the  Pompilus  was  at  work.  In  this 
case  the  burrow  in  course  of  preparation  was  subterranean,  and 
was  formed  by  the  Pompilus  itself,  which  therefore  could  not, 
while,  it  was  engaged  underground,  see  what  took  place  near  it. 
It  is  the  habit  of  the  wasp  to  leave  its  work  of  excavation  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  visit  the  prey  as  if  to  assure  itself  of  the 
‘  safety  of  this  object,  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  touching  it 
with  the  mouth  and  palping  it.  Desirous  of  testing  the  wasp’s 
memory  of  locality,  Fabre  took  the  opportunity,  while  the  Insect 
was  working  at  the  formation  of  its  burrow,  of  removing,  as  we 
have  said,  the  booty  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited, 
and  putting  it  in  another  spot  some  half -yard  off.  In  a  short 
time  the  Pompilus  suspended  work  and  went  straight  to  the  spot 
where  it  had  deposited  its  property,  and  finding  this  absent, 
entered  on  a  series  of  marches,  counter-marches,  and  circles  round 
the  spot  where  it  had  left  the  prey,  as  if  quite  sure  that 
this  was  really  the  place  where  the  desired  object  ought  to  lie. 
At  last  convinced  that  the  paralysed  prey  was  no  longer  where 
it  had  been  placed,  the  Pompilus  made  investigations  at  a  greater 
distance  and  soon  discovered  the  spider.  Fabre  recounts  that  its 
movements  then  appeared  to  indicate  astonishment,  at  the  change 
of  position  that  it  thus  ascertained  to  have  occurred.  The.  wasp, 
however,  soon  satisfied  itself  that  this  was  really  the  very 
object  it  was  seeking,  and  seizing  the  spider  by  the  leg  slightly 
altered  its  position  by  placing  it  oil  the  summit  of  a  small  telt 
of  vegetation;  this  latter  proceeding  being  apparently  always 
carried  out  by  this  species  of  Pompilus.  Then  it  relumed  1" 
excavation,  and  Fabre  again  removed  the  spider  to  a  thin  I  *p"i  : 
the  wasp  when  it  next  rested  from  its  work  made  it*  wa\ 
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jimnedidit’lj  to  l  ho  sr c c»ifl  ~>put,  where  it  had  last  left  the  spider, 
thus  showing  that  it  ,ui  accurate  memory  for  locality; 

the  was])  «(t-  ^n^  iimili  Mupustd  at  the  absence  of  the  valued 
pint'  ,md  poisistol  in  sicking  it  rn  the  immediate  vicinity  with¬ 
out  omo  retaining  to  tin  place  where  it  had  been  first  located. 

J hi ne  lepinted  this  manoeuvre  five  times,  and  the  Pompilus 
mvainiLh  letuun  d  at  once  to  the  spot  wheie  it  had  last  left  its  ' 
piey  Tin  acuti  memory  foi  h«  ilities  displayed  by  this  Insect- 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  general  throughout  the  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera,  and  is  ol  very  great  importance  to  them.  The 
power  of  finding  the  object  appeals  to  depend  on  sight,  for  when 
Fabie.  after  removing  the  spider  to  a  tresh  spot,  made  a  slight 
depression  in  the  ground,  placed  the  spider  m  it-  and  covered  it 
over  with  a  leal,  the  wasp  did  not  find  it.  At  the  same-  time,  the 
Insect's  sight  must  be  i  eery  different  sense  from  our  own,  for  the 
wasp,  when  seeking  its  lost  booty,  frequently  passed  within  a  couple 
of  inches  of  it  without  perceiving  it-,  though  it  was  not  concealed. 

Belt-  gives  an  example  of  the  habits  of  the  Mexican  Pompilus  ' 
polistoiclcs.  He  noticed  it,  when  hunting  for  spiders,  make  a  dart 
at  a  web  in  the  centre  of  which  a  spider  was  stationed ;  by  this 
movement-  the  creature  was  frightened  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
where  it  was  seized  by  the  wasp  and  stung.  The  Pompilus  then 
dragged  its  prisoner  up  a  tree  and  afterwards  flew  off  with  it, 
the  burden  being  probably  too  heavy  for  conveyance  to  the  nest 
without  the  vantage-  of  an  elevation  to  start  from. 

Several  modifications  adopted  by  Pompilidae  in -their  mode  of 
stinging  their  spider- victims  have  been  recorded  by  Ferton  ;  these 
we  cannot  allude  to  in  detail,  but  will  nevertheless  mention  that 
one  species  stings  the  body  of  its  spider-prey  at  random,  and 
that  in  other  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  paralysis  of  the 
spider  is  evanescent.  In  short,  there  are  various  degrees  of 
perfection  in  the  details  of  the  art  of  stinging. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  forms  of  Pompilidae  are  the 
numerous  species  of  Pcpsis,  a  genus  peculiar  to  America,  whence 
upwards  of  200  species  are  already  known.1  Some  of  them 
attain  a  length  of  two  inches  or  more,  and  are  able  to  conquer 
the  _ largest  spiders ;  c1  on  tlie  formidable  lifygcde  avicutoris 
succumbs  to  their  ag’lity  and  skiH  Some  of  these  Pepsis  Wye 
beautifully  coloured  wings;  according  to  Cameron,  this  may  be 
1  Monograph  by  Lucas,  Berlin  ent.  ZHischr.  xxxix.  1894. 
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due  to  scales.  P.  formosus,  Say,  is  called  in  Texas  the  tarantula- 
killer;  according  to  Buckley,  its  mode  of  attack  on  the  huge 
spider  is  different  from  that  made  use  of  by  its  European  ally. 
When  it  discovers  a  tarantula  it  flies  “  in  circles  in  the  air, 
around  its  victim.  The  spider,  as  if  knowing  its  fate,  stands  up 
and  makes  a  show  of  fighting,  but  the  resistance  is  very  feeble 
and  of  no  avail.  The  spider’s  foe  soon  discovers  a  favourable 
moment  and  darts  upon  the  tarantula,  whom  it  wounds  with  its 
sting,  and  again  commences  flying  in  circles.”  The  natural 
retreat  of  this  huge  spider,  My  gale  hentzii,  is  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  this  account  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  spider 
allows  itself  to  be  overcome  when  in  its  nest,  or  is  only  attacked 
when  out  of  its  retreat. 

The  genus  Mygnimia  includes  a  very  large  number  of  species, 
and  has  a  wider  geographical  distribution  than  Pepsis,  being 
found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
some  of  them  rivalling  in  size  and  ferocity  the  larger  specimens 
of  the  genus  Pepsis.  In  the  Insects  of  this  genus  there  is  usually 
a  more  or  less  distinct  small  space  of  more  pallid  colour  on  the 
middle  of  each  front  wing.  Parapompilus  is  a  curious  genus 
consisting  of  Insects  of  a  great  variety  of  peculiar  coloration, 
and  having  the  wings  short,  so  as  to  be  of  little  use  for  flight. 
P.  gravesii  is  an  inhabitant  of  Chili. 

Agenia  carbonaria  and  A.  hyalipennis  are  small  and  feeble 
Insects  inhabiting  the  south  of  Europe.  A.  carbonaria  extends  to 
the  south  of  England.  They  construct,  as  nests  for  their  offspring, 
small  earthenware  vessels,  differing  in  form  according  to  the 
species,  those  of  A.  hyalipennis  being  vase-like  in  shape,  while 
those  of  A.  carbonaria  are  contracted  near  the  mouth,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  The  JuMXt  is  .  lib 
by  some  means — Eabre  thinks  by  the  use  oi  sain  a — to  vmnuJi 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  water  ,  the 
outside  of  the  cells  is,  however,  not  so  protected,  and  speed  ih 
crumbles  away  when  exposed  to  the  action  oi  wutei  -  luim  tin 
vessel  is  placed  in  a  protected  situation,  such  us  m  u  tin-si  u.np. 
oif  a  hole  in  a  wall,  or  even  in  an  empty  snail-shell  mnlci  a  h.  ..i 
of  stones.  The  cells  are  stored  with  spiders  that,  b.n.^  ' - » ' ■ 
paralysed  by  stinging  and  that  serve  as  food  l'or  the  "I  .  t> 

Agenia.  The  larva  of  A.  ‘orhonana  lias  been  d.-senl-d.  . I 

some  particulars  as  to  its  habits  have  been  given  ly  Vihoeti. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  this  wasp  does  not  paralyse  its  prey 
by  stinging,  but  substitutes .  a  process  of  biting  to  prevent  the 
spider  from  hurting  the  larva  that  is  to  feed  on  it;  and  Verhoeffs 
observations  seem  to  show  that  the  legs  of  the  spider  are'  broken 
by  some  proceeding  of  the  kind.  The  Agenda  larva  is  of  peculiar 
shape,  the  head  not  being  inflexed,  while  the  pleurae  of  each 
segment,  from  the  second  onwards,  are  prominent,  so  as  to  give 
the  outline  of  the  body  a  scalloped  appearance.  This  larva  is 
much  infested  by  an  Ichneumon  that  devours,  it  appears,  not 
only  the  larva  itself,  but  also  the  spider  that  was  destined  to  be 
food  for  the  larva.  Yerhoeff  seems  to  have  found  some  evidence 
that  Pompilus  sericeus  may  also  be  a  parasite  on  the  Agenda. 

The  construction  of  earthenware  cells,  instead  of  the  burrows 
usual  in  Pompilidae,  by  the  species  of  this  genus  is  one  of  the 
cases  alluded  to  in  our  introductory  remarks  as  to  allied  Fossores 
exhibiting  different  habits.  Mr.  Pride  has  recently  sent  us  from 
Brazil  similar  earthen  vessels  constructed  by  some  Pompilid. 

The  habits  of  Pompilids  of  the  genus  CeropaJ.es  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  parasitic  bees.  Perez  has  recently  given  us  information 
as  to  a  very  curious  form  of  parasitism  in  this  genus  ;  he  says  that 
when  a  Pompilus  has  obtained  a  spider  as  provision  for  its  young, 
it  is  pursued  by  a  Ceropales,  which  lays  an  egg  on  the  spider,  thus 
as  it  were  substituting  in  advance  its  own  young  for  that  of  the 
Pompilus.  Information  as  to  the  subsequent  course  of  events  in 
this  case  is  not  at  present  forthcoming.  In  another  case  a 
Ceropales  was  observed  to  oviposit  on  the  spider,  not  while  this 
is  being  carried  in,  but  subsequently  by  entering  the  nest  for  the 
purpose ;  a  habit  quite  similar  to  that  of  some  parasitic  bees. 
Ferton  has  recently  made  the  unexpected  discovery  that  some 
Pompilus  act  as  robbers ;  one  individual  taking  away  by  force  the 
spider  that  another  has  captured  and  is  carrying  olf. 

Lichtenstein  described  a  Pompilid  larva,  that  he  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  Calicurgus  hyaUnatus,  as  possessing  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  habit  of  feeding  as  an  external  parasite  fixed  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  a  spicier ;  thus  repeating,  it  would  appear,  the 
habits  of  some  of  the  Iclmemonidae,  though  the  perfect  Insect 
(Fig.  (i  143)  does  not  differ  in  structure  from  its  congeners. 
Emery  has  given  an  account  of  some  Pompilids  that  do  not 
bury  their  prey,  but  after  stinging  it  and  depositing  an  egg, 
simply  leave  the  spicier  on  the  spot. 
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Buller  has  described  the  habits  of  a  Pompilid  in  New  Zealand  • 
his  account  is  interesting  because  it  shows  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  antipodean  wasp  to  those  of  its  con¬ 
geners  on  our  own  side  of  the  world.  The  species  is  not 
scientifically  named,  but  it  appears  that  it  is  known  in  New 
Zealand  as  “the  Mason-bee.”  It  forms  a  nest  of  yellow  clay 
'consisting  apparently  of  about  eight  cells,  each  of  which  is  filled 
with  one  or  more  spiders  in  a  paralysed  condition.  The  figure 
given  of  the  larva  of  this  Insect  by  Buller  shows  it  to  possess  a 
peculiarly  formed  head. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  Pompilidae  do  not  make  use  of  cruel 
methods  when  others  will  serve  their  purpose.  We  are  informed 
that  a  large  Australian  Pompilid — Priocnemis  bicolor — may  find 
.  a  Cicada  sucking  sap  from  a  hole  it  has  pierced  in  a  tree.  The 
Priocnemis  has  not  the  art  of  making  the  puncture  necessary- to 
procure  sap,  so  the  wasp  seizes  the  Cicada,  and  shakes  it  till 
it  leaves  its  hold  and  flies  away,  when  the  Priocnemis  takes  its 
'place  and  sips  the  sap.  It  is  added  that  the  wasp  never  hurts 
the  Cicada. 


Fam.  3.  Sphegidae. 

Pronotum  free  from  the  tegulae  ;  when  the  stigmatic  lobes  extend  as 
far  back  as  the  wing -insertion,  they  are  placed  below  it  and 
separated  by  a  space  from  it. 

This  large  assemblage  of  Fossores  is  the  one  about  which  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  It  is  based  entirely  on 
the  prothoracic  characters  mentioned  above,  and  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  natural.  We  shall,  however,  follow  Kohl1  in  treating  for 
the  present  as  only  one  family  the  divisions  considered  by  many 
as  distinct  families.  They  are  ten  in  number. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Sphegides. — Hind  body  with  a  slender  pedicel  of 
variable  length  ;  two  spurs  on  the  middle  tibia.  The  pro- 
podeum  usually  horizontally  elongate.2 
This  group  includes  a  great  number  of  species,  about  200  of 
which  are  referred  to  the  genus  Sphex. 

1  “Die  Gattungen  der  Sphegiden,”  Ann.  Eofmus.  Wien.  xi.  1896,  pp.  233-596. 
Seven  plates. 

2  We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  in  the  explanation  ol  log. 
333  of  the  preceding  volume,  showing  the  propodeum,  etc.  of  Sphex  ehrysut.  J  poinls 
to  a  division  of  the  mesonotum,  not  of  the  metanotum,  as  there  stated. 
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The  habits  of  o  m  ,  peoie  of  this  genus  have  been  fully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Fabre ;  he  assisms  to  the  species  the  name  of  8.  Jlavi- 
pcnnis,  but  Kohl  considers  that  it  is  more  probably  S.  maxillosus. 
This  Insect  forms  its  nests,  m  the  South  of  France,  in  the  ground, 
excavating  a  mam  shaft  with  which  are  connected  cells  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  provisions  for  the  young.  The  entrance 
to  the  burrow  is  formed  by  piercing  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  very' 
slight  elevation  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  horizontal  gallery,  playing  the  part  of  a  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  this  is  used  by  the  Sphex  as  a  place  of  retreat  and 
shelter  for  itself ;  at  the  end  of  the  vestibule,  which  may  be  two 
or  three  inches  long,  the  excavation  takes  an  abrupt  turn  down¬ 
wards,  extending  in  this  manner  another  two  or  three  inches, 
and  terminating  in  an  oval  cell  the  larger  diameter  of  which  is 
situate  in  a  horizontal  plane.  When  this  first  cell  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  stored  with  food,  and  an  egg  laid  in  it,  the  entrance  to 
it  is  blocked  up,  and  another  similar  cell  is  formed  on  one  side ; 
a  third  and  sometimes  a  fourth  are  afterwards  made  and  pro¬ 
visioned,  then  the  Insect  commences  anew,  and  a  fresh  tunnel  is 
formed ;  ten  such  constructions  being  the  number  usually  prepared 
by  each  wasp.  The  Insect  works .  with  extreme  energy,  and  as 
the  period  of  its  constructive  activity  endures  only  about  a  month, 
it  can  give  but  two  or  three  days  to  the  construction  and  pro¬ 
visioning  of  each  of  its  ten  subterranean  works.  The  provisions, 
according  to  Fabre,  consist  ot  a  large  species  of  field-cricket,  of 
which  three  or  four  individuals  are  placed  in  each  cell.  Kohl 
states,  however,  that  in  Eastern  Europe  an  Insect  that  he 
considers  to  he  the  same  species  as  Fabre’s  Sphex,  makes  use  of 
locusts  as  provisions,  and  lie  thinks  that  the  habit  may  vary 
according  to  the  locality  or  to  the  species  of  Ortlioptera  that 
may  be  available  in  the  neighbourhood.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  clear  from  Fabre’s  account  that  this  part  of  the 
Sphex’ s  duties  do  not  give  rise  to  much  difficulty.  The  cricket, 
having  been  caught,  is  paralysed  so  that  it  may  not  by  its 
movements  destroy  the  young  larva  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
destined.  The  Sphex  then  carries  it  to  the  burrow  to  store  it  in 
one ;  of  the  cells ;  before  entering  the  cell  the  Insect  is  in  the 
habit  of  depositing  its  prey  on  the  ground,  then  of  turning  round, 
entering  the  burrow  backwards,  seizing  as  it  does  so  the  cricket 
by  the  antennae,  and  so  dragging  it  into  the  cell,  itself  going  back- 
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wards.  The  habit  of  depositing  its  prey  on  the  ground  enabled 
Fabre  to  observe  the  process  of  stinging ;  this  he  did  by  himself 
capturing  a  cricket,  and  when  the  wasp  had  momentarily  quitted 
its  prey,  substituting  the  sound  cricket  for  the  paralysed  one. 
The  Sphex,  on  finding  this  new  and  lively  victim,  proceeds  at 
once  to  sting  it,  and  pounces  on  the  cricket,  which,  after  a  brief 
1  struggle,  is  overcome  by  the  wasp ;  this  holds  it  supine,  and  then 
’’  administers  three  stings,  one  in  the  neck,  one  in  the  joint  between 
!  the  pro-  and  meso-thorax,  and  a  third  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen, 
,  these  three  spots  corresponding  with  the  situation  of  the  three 
;  chief  nervous  centres  governing  the  movements  of  the  body. 

'  The  cricket  is  thus  completely  paralysed,  without,  however,  being 
killed.  Fabre  proved  that  an  Insect  so  treated  would  survive  for 
’several  weeks,  though  deprived  of  all  power  of  movement. 
Three  or  four  crickets  are  placed  by  the  wasp  in  each  cell,  100 
individuals  or  upwards  being  thus  destroyed  by  a  single  wasp. 
Although  the  sting  has  such  an  immediate  and  powerful  effect 
on  the  cricket,  it  occasions  but  a  slight  and  evanescent  pain  to  a 
human  being ;  the  sting  is  not  barbed,  as  it  is  in  many  bees  and 
true  wasps,  and  appears  to  be  rarely  used  by  the  Insect  for  any 
‘  other  purpose  than  that  of  paralysing  its  victims.  The  egg  is 
laid  by  the  Sphex  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  victim  between 
the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs.  In  three  or  four  days  the 
young  larva  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  feeble  little 
worm,  as  transparent  as  crystal ;  this  larva  does  not  change  its 
place,  but  there,  where  it  was  hatched,  pierces  the  skin  of  the 
cricket  with  its  tiny  head,  and  thus  begins  the  process  of  feed¬ 
ing  ;  it  does  not  leave  the  spot  where  it  first  commenced  to  feed, 
but  gradually  enters  by  the  orifice  it  has  made,  into  the  interior 
of  the  cricket.  This  is  completely  emptied  in  the  course  of 
six  or  seven  days,  nothing  but  its  integument  remaining ;  the 
wasp-larva  has  by  this  time  attained  a  length  of  about  12  milli¬ 
metres,  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  orifice  it  entered  by,  chang¬ 
ing  its  skin  as  it  does  so.  Another  cricket  is  then  attacked  and 
rapidly  consumed,  the  whole  stock  being  devoured  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  feeding  operations  ;  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  later-eaten  crickets  is  not  performed  in  so  de\jt  m  . 
a  manner  as  is  the  eating  of  the  first  victim.  When  lull-grown, 
the  process  of  forming  a  cocoon  commences:  this  is  a  very  '  ],i- 
borate  operation,  for  the  encasement  consists  ol  three  lawn.,  m 
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addition  to  the  rotigh  silk  that  serves  as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  on 
tin:  exterior  :  the  interna)  coat  is  polished  and  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
owing  to  its  being  coloured  with  a  matter  from  the  alimentary 
(■anal  :  the  other  layers  of  the  cocoon  are  white  or  pale  yellow. 
Eabre  considers  that  the  outer  layers  of  the  cocoon  are  formed 
hy  matter  from  the  silk-glands,  while  the  interior  dark  coat  is, 
furnished  by  the  alimentary  canal  and  applied  by  the  mouth  of 
the  larva :  the  object  of  this,  varnish  is  believed  to  be  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  moisture  from  the  interior  of  the  cocoon,  the  subterranean 
tunnels  being  insufficient  for  keeping  their  contents  dry  through¬ 
out  the  long  months  of  winter.  During  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  devouring  the  four  crickets,  nothing  is  ejected  from  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  larva,  but  after  the  cocoon  is  formed 
the  larva  ejects  in  it,  once  for  all,  the  surplus  contents  of  the 
intestine.  Nine  mouths  are  passed  hy  the  Insect  in  the  cocoon, 
the  pupal  state  being  assumed  only  towards  the  close  of  this 
period.  The  pupa  is  at  first  quite  colourless,  but  gradually 
assumes  the  black  and  red  colour  characteristic  of  the  perfect 
wasp.  Eabre  exposed  some  specimens  of  the  pupa  to  the  light 
in  glass  tubes,  and  found  that  they  went  through  the  pupal  meta¬ 
morphosis  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  pupae  that  remained  in 
the  darkness  natural  to  them  during  this  stage  of  their  existence. 

Sphcx  coerulcus  is  frequently  stated  to  have  the  habit  of  pro¬ 
visioning  its  nests  with  both  Orthoptera  and  Spiders ;  but  Kohl 
considers  with  reason  that  this  record  is,  as  regards  spiders,  a 
mistake,  arising  probably  from  a  confusion  with  some  other 
Insect  of  similar  appearance,  such  as  Pelopaeus  ( Secliphron ) 
coerulcus.  S.  coerulcus  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  S.  ( Chlorion ) 
lobalus,  which  Kothney  observed  in  East  India,  provisioning  its 
nests  with  Orthoptera.  He  discovered  a  nest  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  mother-wasp  abstracted 
from  the  burrow  a  large  field-cricket  that  she  had  placed  in  it ; 
he  then  deposited  the  Orthopteron  near  the  cell ;  the  parent 
Sphex  on  returning  to  work  entered  the  tunnel  and  found  the 
provision  placed  therein  had  disappeared ;  she  came  out  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  looked  for  the  missing  cricket,  soon  discovered  it, 
submitted  it  to  the  process  of  malaxation  or  kneading,  and  again 
placed  it  in  the  nest,  after  having  cleared  it  from  some  ants 
that  had  commenced  to  infest  it.  She  then  disappeared,  and 
Kothney  repeated  the  experiment;  in  due  course  the  same  series 
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of  operations  was  performed,  and  were  repeated  many  times,  the 
Sphex  evidently  acting  in  each  case  as  if  either  the  cricket'  had 
disappeared  owing  to  its  being  incompletely  stunned,  or  to  its 
having  been  stolen  by  ants.  Finally,  the  observer  placed  the 
cricket  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  nest,  when  it  recovered 
from  the  ill-treatment  it  had  received  sufficiently  to  make  its 
escape.  The  points  of  interest  in  this  account  are  the  fact  that 
the  cricket  was  only  temporarily  paralysed,  and  that  the  wasp 
was  quite  able  to  cope  with  the  two  special  difficulties  that  must 
frequently  occur  to  the  species  in  its  usual  round  of  occupations. 

The  genus  Ammophila  is  of  wide  distribution,  and  its  species 
make  vertical  tunnels  in  the  ground.  The  habits  of  some  of  the 
species  found  in  France  have  been  described  by  Fabre.  The 
Insect  does  not  inhabit  the  burrow  while  it  is  in  process  of 
formation,  but  quits  it ;  and  some  of  the  species  temporarily 
close  the  entry  to  the  incomplete  nest  with  a  stone.  The 
tunnel  is  a  simple  shaft  with  a  single  cell  at  its  termination ; 

’  this  is  stored  with  caterpillars,  the  different  species  of  Ammo¬ 
phila  selecting  different  grubs  for  the  purpose.  A.  hirsuta  hiber¬ 
nates  in  the  perfect  state,  and  carries  on  its  work  in  the  spring ; 
it  chooses  a  single  larva  of  considerable  size  belonging  to  one 
of  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  and  this  it  paralyses  by  a  series  of 
about  nine  stings,  of  which  one  is  implanted  in  each  segment 
from  the  first  thoracic  ring  backwards ;  it  forms  the  burrow  only 
after  the  food  to  be  placed  therein  has  been  obtained.  The 
caterpillar  used  is  subterranean  in  habit,  and  the  Ammophila 
detects  the  larva  by  some  sense,  the  nature  of  which  appears  at 
present  quite  uncertain.  A.  holosericea  chooses  smaller  larvae  of 
the  family  Geometridae,  and  uses  only  one  or  two  stingings  to 
paralyse  each  larva ;  several  caterpillars  are  used  to  provision  a 
single  cell,  and  they  are  often  selected  of  different  colours. 

Marehal  has  also  published  an  important  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  A.  affinis ;  he  confirms  Fabre’s  observations,  and 
even  adds  to  their  interest  by  suggesting  that  the  Am  mophiht 
administers  special  stings  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the 
mandibles  of  the  caterpillar  and  depriving  it  of  any  power  <‘t 
afterwards  injuring  the  larva  that  will  feed  on  it.  lie  thinks 
the  mother- Ammophila  herself  profits  by  appropriating  an  cxuoa 
tion  from  the  victim. 

Some  species  of  Sphegides  have  the  curious  habit  o(  rlion-ang 
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to  be  specially  attached  to  the  habitations  of  human  beings. 
Eoth  has  given  an  account  of  the  habits  of  P.  ( Sccliphron ) 
laetus  in  Australia;  he  says  that  in  some  parts  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  these  wasps  out  of  the  houses;  the  nest  is 
formed  of  mud,  and  constructed  on  the  furniture  or  in  any  part 
of  a  room  that  suits  the  fancy  of  the  Insect.  This  it  must  be 
admitted  is,  according  to  human  ideas,  liable  to  the  charge  of 
being  very  capricious.  Eoth  timed  a  wasp  building  its  nest, 
and  found  that  it  brought  a  fresh  load  of  mud  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  If  the  wasp  be  allowed  to  complete  the  nest 
undisturbed,  she  does  so  by  adding  to  the  exterior  diagonals 
streaks  of  mud,  so  giving  to  the  nest  the  look  of  a  small  piece 
of  the  bark  of  a  common  acacia.  The  construction  consists  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  cells,  and  when  completed  is  provisioned 
with  spiders  for  the  use  of  the  young.  This  wasp  is  much 
pestered  by  parasites,  some  of  which  prevent  the  development  of 
the  larvae  by  consuming  the  spiders  intended  by  the  mother- 
Wasp  for  its  young.  A  fly,  of  the  Order  Diptera,  is  said  to  follow 
the  wasp  when  carrying  a  spider,  and  to  deposit  also  an  egg  on 
the  food ;  as  the  Dipterous  larvae  have  more  rapid  powers  of 
assimilation,  the  Pelopaeus  larvae  are  starved  to  death ;  and  then- 
mildewed  remains  may  he  found  in  the  cell,  after  their  enemies 
have  become  fully  developed  and  have  flown  away.  Another 
parasite  is  said  to  eat  the  wasp-larva,  and  attains  this  end  by 
introducing  an  egg  through  the  mud  wall  and  the  cocoon  of  the 
wasp — a  habit  that  seems  to  indicate  a  Leucosph i  parasite. 
Tachytes  australis,  a  wasp  of  the  sub-family  Larrides  also  dis¬ 
possesses  this  Pelopaeus  in  a  manner  we  shall  siibsecpuently 
describe.  This  fragment  of  natural  history  from  Australia  has 
a  special  interest,  for  we  find  repeated  there  similar  complex- 
biological  relations  to  those  existing  in  the  ease  of  the  European 
congeners. 

P.  ( Sceliphron )  madeaspato/aus  is  common  in  the  noiih-w>.-sr. 
provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  is  called  the  rnuu-dudUt  ty  m. 
European  residents.  According  to  Horne  it  eonsniiLts  cAls  m 
the  oddest  places,  but  chiefly  about  the  inhabited  ep.-ununt.-  ... 
houses.  It  is  perfectly  fearless  when  engageu  jn  icuhuii.  .  .m 
cells  are  four  to  six  in  number,  and  arc  wMialh  -i-  . 

spiders  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  . . 

it  was  observed  that  green  caterpillars  were  etouu 
vo i..  vr  1 
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spiders.  The  species  is  said  to  be  protected  by  a- peculiar  odoilf, 
as  well  as  by  its  sting ;  it  is  also  stated  that  it  disguises  Hit  ■ 
edifice  when  completed  by  making  it  look  like  a  dab  of  mu<J, 
and  on  one  occasion  “  rays  of  mud  were  observed  round  the  ngst^ 
even  more  exactly  imitating  a  lump  of  mud  thrown  with  sOme 
force."  P.  ( Sceliphron )  bilineatus,  formerly  thought  to  be  a  variety.’ 
of  P.  mudraspatanus ,  builds  its  nests  in  hedges  and  trees.  ..  . 
Sub-Fam.  2.  Ampulicides. — Prolhorax  long  and  narrow, : forming 
a  neck  in  front ;  clypcus  beak-like ;  four  submarginal  cells,  ‘ 
Hie  outer  one  being  complete ;  metathorax  elongate,  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  metasternum  deeply  divided  to  allow  a 
perfect  inflection  of  the  abdomen. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  divisions  of  the  Sphegidae, 
but  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  being  represented  in  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  It  is  allied  to  the 
Sphegides,  but  differs  by  the  prolongation  of  the  neck  and  of  the 
head,  and  by  the  articulation  between  the  petiole  and  thorax 
being  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body ;  the  wing- 
nervures  are  said  to  be  of  inferior  importance  owing  to  their 
frequently  differing  in  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species. 
These  Insects  appear  to  be 
rare  in  individuals,  as  well  as 
few  in  species,  and  but  little 
has  been  recorded  as  to  then- 
habits  ;  but  it  is  known  that 
they  live  on  cockroaches.  Per¬ 
kins  has  given  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  habits  of  Ampulex  sibi- 
rica  that  is  of  great  interest, 
but  requires  confirmation.  He 
says  that  this  Insect,  in  West 
Africa,  enters  apartments  where 
cockroaches  abound,  and  attack¬ 
ing  one,  that  may  probably  be 
Fiq.  4 i.—Amjmhx  compmsa.  Male.  four  times  its  own  size,  suc- 
‘  East  lndla'  needs,  after  a  struggle,  in'sting- 

ing  it ;  the  cockroach  iustantly  becomes  quiet  and  submissive,  and 
suffers  itself  to  he  led  away  and  placed  in  confinement  in  some 
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spot  such  as  a  keyhole,  and  in  one  case  was  apparently  pre¬ 
vented  from  afterwards  escaping,  by  the  wasp  carrying  some 
heavy  nails  into  the  keyhole.  The  larva  of  the  Ampulex  may 
be  presumed  to  live  on  the  Blattid,  as  it  is  added  that  dead 
bodies  of  the  cockroaches  are  frequently  found  with  the  empty 
cocoon  protruding  from  them.  This  account,  if  correct,  points  to 
some  features  in  the  habits  of  this  Insect  that  are  unique.  A 
remark  made  by  Eothney  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  A.  ( Ehi- 
nopsis )  ruficornis  seems  to  indicate  some  similar  instinct  on  the 
part  of  that  species ;  he  says,  “  I  also  saw  two  or  three  of  these 
wasps  collar  a  peculiar  cockroach  by  the  antennae  and  lead  it  off 
into  a  crack  in  the  bark,  but  as  the  cockroach  reappeared  smiling 
each  time,  I  don’t  know  what  was  up.”  The  same  observer  records 
that  this  species  associates  with  Sima  rufonigra,  an  ant  it  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  in  appearance,  as  well  as  with  a  spider  that  is  also  of  similar 
appearance  (Fig.  72).  Schurr  has  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Ampulex  compressa,  and  his  statements  also  tend 
’to  confirm  the  correctness  of  Perkins’  report.  The  habits  of  a 
species  of  Ampulex  were  partially  known  to  Eeaumur,  who 
described  them  on  the  authority  of  M.  Cossigni.  The  species  is 
believed  to  be  A.  compressa,  which  occurs  not  only  in  East  India, 
but  also  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  the  locality  where  M.  Cossigni 
made  his  observation :  his  account  is,  like  the  others,  a  mere 
sketch  of  certain  points  observed,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  when  Ampulex  cannot  introduce  the  cockroach  into  a 
hole  that  it  has  selected  as  suitable,  it  bites  off  some  portions 
of  the  body  in  order  to  reduce  the  poor  Insect  to  the  necessary 
extent. 

From  these  fragmentary  observations  it  would  appear  that 
the  sting  of  the  Ampulex  has  not  so  powerful  a  paralysing  effect 
as  that  of  most  other  Fossores ;  and  that  the  Ampule, x  does 
not  form  any  nest,  but  takes  advantage  of  suitable  holes  and 
crevices  to  store  the  victim  in;  also  that  it  displays  •consider¬ 
able  ingenuity  in  the  selection  of  materials  with  which  to  block 
up  the  cavity  in  which  it  has  placed  the  partially  incapacitated 
creature. 

The  genus  Dolichurvs  is  by  some  entomologists  eonsibienM 
the  type  of  a  sub-family  allied  to  the  Ampulieide* :  ii  long 
consisted  of  a  small  and  rave  European  Insect,  but  some  .wum 
species  have  recently  been  added  to  it.  It  will  probably  pn.v.  ma 
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The  species  ot  the  genus  h  .  ,i -  'e  i  ro  have  habits  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  genus  Hphes :  tney.  lorm  shafts  in  the 
euth  ami  provision  nun  v  ah  (htKpb  <  hke  the  Sphex  and 
other  Fossores,  they  have  the  habit,  when  thev  tlv  to  their  tunnel 
with  a  victim,  of  deporting  it  for  a  short  time  on  the  ground 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  while  they  turn  round  and 
enter  backwards ;  and.  after  doing  thus  they  Hgam  seize  their 
Piey  and  ding  it  mto  the  ]„m.,w  Palm  iv  tiled  himself  of  an 
oppoi lAimtj  to  remove  the  pxey  while  the  H  vnienopteron  was. 
enleung  the  hole  almm  as  a  Jesuit  4  I  id  io  <  mne  out  again  to 
seek  the  object ,  this  it  soon  found,  and  carried  ter  the  hole, 
relmcpuslimo  if  "gam  as  usual  whih  P  turned  lound,  Fabre 
repeated  the  opeiatiou  sevcial  times  and  ,Lv  r.s  with  the  same 
result  the  wasp,  though  it  might  lme  kepi  hold  of  the  victim 
whde  it  turned,  and  thus  ham  saved  itself  hum  losing  the 
precious  object,  never  did  so. 


*  W),en  *  seconcl  «®n  is  more  or  less  perfectly  miri 
it  is  connected  is  said  to  be  appendiculate.  The  nervuv 
the  complete  cells  towards  the  enter  march!  fnnriix 
complete  cells  are  counted,  except  when  “incomplete  " 
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One  species  of  Tetchy  tes  in  the  south  of  France  selects  as  its  prey 
Orthoptera  of  the  family  Mantidae,  Insects  of  a  highly  ferocious 
disposition,  and  provided  with 
most  powerful  front  legs, 
capable  of  cutting  in  two  by 
a  single  act  the  body  of  an 
aggressor  like  the  Tacky  tes ; 
the  latter  is,  however,  by  no 
means  dismayed  by  the  arms 
of  its  future  victim,  but  hover¬ 
ing  above  the  latter  for  some 
time,  as  if  to  confuse  it,  and 
causing  it  repeatedly  to  turn 
•its  very  mobile  head,  the  Fig.  i5.—TachytespecMmpes  9. 
Tacky  tes  at  last  pounces  down  Britain, 

and  instantaneously  stings  the  Mantis  in  the  nerve  centre 
between  the  formidable  arms,  which  at  once  are  reduced  to  in¬ 
capacity  ;  subsequently  the  Tachytes  paralyses  each  of  the  other 
pairs  of  legs,  and  then  carries  off  its  victim. 

Larva  anathema  chooses  mole-crickets  as  the  viand  for  its 
young,  and  Tetchy  sphex  panzeri  selects  grasshoppers  of  the  family 
Acridiidae.  Lavra  pnmpili/ormis  (  =  Tacliytes  niger,  Fabre)  some¬ 
times  associates  itself  with  Sphcx  flavipennis  (?  S'.  maxillosus, 
according  to  Kohl),  forming  its  burrow  amidst  the  works  of  a, 
colony  of  that  species,  and  making  use,  like  the  Sphex,  of  crickets 
for  provender.  This  led  Fabre  to  believe  that  the  Lavra  stole 
its  prey  from  the  Sphex,  but  he  has  since  withdrawn  this  indict¬ 
ment,  and  declares  that  the  Larva  obtains  its  crickets  by  the  more 
honourable,  if  not  more  humane,  process  of  catching  and  stinging 
them  itself.  Smith  has  informed  us,  on  the  faith  of  his  own 
observation,  that  L.  pompilifovmis  uses  both  Lepidopterous  larvae 
and  grasshoppers  for  its  stores. 

T.  ( Larrada )  australis,  according  to  Whittell,  plays  the  part-  of 
a  burglar,  breaking  open  the  cells  of  Pdopaeus  ( Sccliphron )  tort  us 
after  they  have  been  completed  and  stored  with  spiders ;  it  then 
takes  possession  of  the  cell,  and  curiously  enough  the  Pclopaens 
permjts  this,  although  the  cell  contains  its  egg  and  (he  store 
of  food  that  is  intended  for  the  use  of  its  own  young.  To  us 
this  seems  very  strange,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Pdopnrus 
has  no  idea  of  the  consequences  of  the  intruder's  operations; 
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it  being  one  of  the  strange  facts  of  nature  that  these  highly 
endowed  creatures  never  even  see  the  offspring  for  whose  welfafrjjjr 
they  labour  with  such  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  perseverance.' 
Neither  can  we  suppose  that  they  have  a  conception  of  ,it 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  their  own  individual  history ;  for 
their  very  complete  metamorphosis  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
any  such  recollection  on  their  part.  It  may  possibly  therefore 
be  the  case  that,  having  no  idea  whatever  of  the  offspring,  they 
are  equally  destitvite  of  any  conception  that  it  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  operations  of  the  Larrada.  However  this  may  be,  Whittell 
informs  us  that  both  wasps  skirmish  about  for  a  little  as  if  each 
were  mistrustful  and  somewhat  afraid  of  the  other ;  this  ends  by 
the  Pdopaeus  withdrawing  its  opposition  and  by  the  Larrada 
taking  possession  of  the  cell,  which  it  then  proceeds  to  divide" 
into  two,  using  for  the  purpose  of  the  partition  portions  of  the 
material  of  the  nest  itself ;  possibly  it  is  only  a  contraction  of 
the  size  of  the  cell,  not  a  true  division,  that  is  effected :  however 
this  may  be,  after  it  is  accomplished  the  Larrada  deposits  its 
own  egg  in  the  cell,  having,  it  is  believed  by  Whittell,  previously' 
destroyed  that  of  the  Pdopaeus.  Judging  from  what  occurs  in 
other  species  it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  destruction 
of  the  egg  or  young  of  the  Pdopaeus  is  carried  out  by  the  larva 
of  the  Larrada  and  not  by  the  parent- wasp.  From  a  remark 
made  by  Maindron  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Larrada  modesta, 

'  in  Ternate,  it  seems  probable  that  its  habits  may  prove  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  L.  australis,  for  it  frequents  the  nests  of 
Pdopaeus  after  they  have  been  completed. 

Sub-Fam.  4.  Trypoxylonides. — Differ  Jrom  Lan-ides  by  the 
inner  margin  of  the  eyes  being  concave,  and  the  marginal 
cell  not  appendiculatc.  ( In  Trypoxylon  there  is  only  one 
distinct  submarginal  and  one  distinct  discoid, al  cell,  a  second 
of  each  being  indicated  faintly.') 

The  nervuration  of  Trypoxylon  is  very  peculiar,  and  differs 
from  that  of  the  widely -distributed  genus  Pison,  though  according 
to  Kohl’s  views  the  two  may  be  correctly  associated  to  form 
this  sub-family.  The  species  of  Trypoxylon  are  apparently  rather 
fond  of  human  propinquity,  and  build  clay-  or  mud-nests  in  ox- 
near  houses.  T.  albitarse  has  this  habit,  and  is  well  known  in 
Southern  Brazil  under  the  name  of  “  Marimbouda  da  earn  ” ; 
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this  Insect,,  like  Pelopaeus,  stores  its  nest  with  spiders,  and 
Peckholt  has  remarked  that  however  great,  may  be  the  number  of 
spiders  placed  by  the  mother- wasp  in  a  cell,  they  are  all  consumed 
by  the  larva,  none  ever  being  found  in  the  cell  after  the  perfect 
Insect  escapes  therefrom.  The  European  T.  figulus  forms  a  nest 
either  in  bramble-stems  or  in  sandy  soil  or  walls ;  it  makes  use 
of  spiders  as  provisions. 

Sub-Fam.  5.  Astatides. — Eyes  very  large  in  the  male,  meeting 
broadly  on  the  vertex  ;  two  spurs  on  the  middle  tibia. 

We  have  two  species  of  the  genus  Astata  in  Britain  :  one  of 
them — A.  loops — is  known  to  form  burrows  in  the  ground,  each 
•  of  which  contains  only  a  single  cell ;  this,  it  appears,  is  usually 
provisioned  with  bugs  of  the 
genus  Pentatoma,  Insects  re¬ 
markable  for  their  strong  and 
offensive  odour.  St.  Fargeau 
records  that  this  species  also 
makes  use  of  a  small  cockroach 
for  forming  the  food  -  store  : 
thus  exhibiting  an  unique 
catholicity  in  the  toleration  of 
the  disagreeable ;  almost  the 
only  point  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  bugs  and  cockroaches 
being  their  disagreeable  char-  FlG'  46~“  boops’  ma,e' 
acter.  According  to  Smith,  Oxybelus,  another  genus  of  Fossores, 
is  also  used.  Authorities  are  far  from  agreement  as  to  the 
validity  and  relations  of  the  sub-family  Astatides.  It  consists 
only  of  the  widely-distributed  genus  Astata,  with  which  the 
North  American  Eiploplectron  (with  one  species)  is  doubtfully 
associated. 

Sub  -  Fam.  6.  Bembecides.  —  Labrum  frequently  elongate  ; 
wing  -  nervures  extending  very  near  to  the  outer  margin ; 
marginal  cell  of  front  wing  not  appendiculate ;  mandibles 
*  not  emarginate  externally  ;  hind  body  stout,  not  pedicellate. 

The  elongation  of  the  labrum,  though  one  of  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  of  the  characters  of  the  Bembecides,  cannot  be  altogether 
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of  other  burrows.1  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
egg  hatches,  and  the  larva  in  two  or  three  days  completely 
devours  the  stock  provided  for  it.  The  mother  -  wasp  then 
returns  with  another  fly — this  time  probably  a  larger  one — 
penetrates  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  burrow,  and  again  re¬ 
treats,  leaving  the  second  stock  of  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  greedy  larva.  These  visits  of  supply  are  repeated  with  increased 
frequency,  as  the  appetite  of  the  larva  for  the  benefit  of  which 
they  are  made  increases  with  its  growth.  During  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days  that  form  this  portion  of  the  life-cycle,  the  single 
larva  is  supplied  with  no  less  than  fifty  to  eighty  flies  for  food. 
To  furnish  this  quantum,  numerous  visits  are  made  to  each 
burrow,  and  as  tbe  mother  Bembex  has  several  burrows — though 
how  many  does  not  appear  to  be  known— her  industry  at  this 
time  must  be  very  great.  All  the  while,  too,  a  great  danger  has 
to  be  avoided,  for  there  is  an  enemy  that  sees  in  the  booty 
brought  by  the  Bembe x  to  its  young,  a  rich  store  for  its  own 
progeny.  This  enemy  is  a  feeble,  two-winged  fly  of  the  family 
Tachinidae  and  the  genus  MUtogramma ;  it  hangs  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  nests,  and  sooner  or  later  finds  its 
opportunity  of  descending  on  the  prey  the  Bembex  is  carrying, 
choosing  for  its  purpose  a  moment  when  the  Bembcx  makes  a 
brief  delay  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow-  :  then  down  conies 
the  MUtogramma.  and  lays  one,  two,  or  three  eggs  on  some  portion 
of  the  booty  that  may  be  projecting  from  beneath  the  body  of 
the  wasp.  This  latter  carries  in  the  food  for  its  own  young,  but 
thus  introduces  to  the  latter  the  source  of  its  destruction,  for  the 
MUtogramma  larvae  eat  up  the  supply  ,  of  food  intended  for  the 
Bembex  larvae,  and  if  there  be  not  enough  of  this  provender  they 
satisfy  their  voracity  by  eating  the  Bembcx  larva,  itself.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these 
strange  larvae  in  the  nest  the  mother  Bembcx  continues  to  bring 
food  at  proper  intervals,  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  makes  no 
effort  to  rid  the  nest  of  the  intruders :  returning  to  the  burrow 
with  a  supply  of  food  she  finds  therein  not  only  her  legitimate 
offspring,  a  single  tenant,  but  several  others,  strangers,  it-  may 
be  'to  the  number  of  twelve:  although  she  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  freeing  the  nest  from  this  band  of  little  brigands, 
she  makes  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but  continues  to  bring  the 
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supplies.  In  doing  so  she  is  fulfilling  her  duty  ;  what  matters 
it  that  she  is  nourishing  the  enemies  of  her  race  ?  Both  race 
and  enemies  have  existed  for  long,  perhaps  for  untold  periods  of 
time,  why  then  should  she  disturb  herself,  or  deviate  from  lier 
accustomed  range  of  duties  ?  Some  of  us  will  see  in  such  pro-, 
ceediugs  only  gross  stupidity,  while  others  may  look  on  them  as 
sublime  toleration. 

The  peculiar  habits  of  Bembex  rostrata  are  evidently  closely 
connected  with  the  fact  that  it  actually  kills,  instead  of  merely 
paralysing,  its  prey  ;  hence  the  frequent  visits  of  supply  are  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  larvae  may  have  fresh,  not  putrefying,  food;  it  may 
also  be  because  of  this  that  the  burrow  is  made  in  a  place  of  loosd 
sand,  so  that  rapid  ingress  may  be  possible  to  the  Bembex  itself, 
while  the  contents  of  the  burrow  are  at  the  same  time  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  other  creatures  by  the  burrow  being  filled 
up  with  the  light  sand.  Fabre  informs  us  that  the  Bembex 
larva  constructs  a  very  remarkable  cocoon  in  connection  with 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil.  The  unprotected  creature  has 
to  pass  a  long  period  in  its  cocoon,  and  the  sandy,  shifting  soil 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  protecting  case  shall  be  solid  and 
capable  of  keeping  its  contents  dry  and  sound.  The  larva,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  but  a  scanty  supply  of  silk  available  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  the  cocoon,  and  therefore  adopts  the 
device  of  selecting  grains  of  sand,  and  using  the  silk  as  a  sort  of 
cement  to  connect  them  together.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
ingenious  way  iu  which  this  difficult  task  is  accomplished  the 
reader  should  refer  to  the  pages  of  Fabre  himself.  Bembe- 
eides  appear  to  be  specially  fond  of  members  of  the  Tabanidae 
(or  Gad-fly  family)  as  provender  for  their  young.  These  flies 
infest  mammals  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  on  the  blood  they' 
can  draw  by  their  bites,  and  the  Bembecides  do  not  hesitate  to 
capture  them  while  engaged  in  gratifying  their  blood-thirsty  pro¬ 
pensities.  In  North  America  a  large  species  of  Bembecid  some¬ 
times  accompanies  horsemen,  and  catches  the  flies  that  come  to 
attack  the  horses;  and  Bates .  relates  that  on  the  Amazons  a 
Bembecid  as  large  as  a  hornet  swooped  down  and  captured  one 
of  thtf  large  blood-sucking  Motuca  flies  that  had  settled  on-his 
neck.  This  naturalist  has  given  an  account  of  some  of  the 
Bembecides  of  the  Amazons  Valley,  showing  that  the  habits  there 
are  similar  to  those  of  their-  European  congeners. 
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Sphecius  speciosus  is  a  member  of  the  Stizinae,  a  group  recog¬ 
nised  by  some  as  a  distinct  sub-family.  It  makes  use,  in  North 
America,  of  Insects  of  the  genus  Cicada  as  food  for  its  young. 
Burrows  in  the  ground  are  made  by  the  parent  Insect ;  the  egg 
is  deposited  on  the  Cicada,  and  the  duration  of  the  feeding-time 
of  the  larva  is  believed  to  be  not  more  than  a  week ;  the  pupa 
is  contained  in  a  silken  cocoon,  with  which  much  earth  is  incor¬ 
porated.  Riley  states  that  dry  earth  is  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  this  Insect,  as  the  Cicada  become  mouldy  if  the  earth 
is  at  all  damp.  As  the  Cicada  is  about  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
Sphecius  itself,  this  latter,  when  about  to  take  the  captured 
burden  to  the  nest,  adopts  the  plan  of  climbing  with  it  to  the 
top  of  a  tree,  or  some  similar  point  of  vantage,  so  that  during  its 
flight  it  has  to  descend  with  its  heavy  burden  instead  of  having 
to  rise  with  it,  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  start  were  made  from 
the  ground. 

Sub-Fam.  7.  Nyssonides. — Labrum  short;  mandibles  entire  on 
the  outer  edge ;  hind  body  usually  not  pedicellate ;  wing 
tvith  the  marginal  cell  not  appendiculate. 

This  group  has  been  but  little  studied,  and  there  is  not  much 
knowledge  as  to  the  habits  of  the  species.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
impossible  to  define  it  accurately.  It  is  by  some  entomologists 
considered  to  include  Mellinus,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  pedi¬ 
cellate  (Fig.  48),  while  others  treat  that  genus  as  forming  a 
distinct  sub-family,  Mellinides.  Kohl  leaves  Mellinus  unclassified. 
Gerstaeeker  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Insects  in  this  group  have  the  trochanters  of  the  hind  and  middle 
legs  divided :  the  division  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  complete  as  it 
usually  is  in  Hymenoptera  Parasitica  ;  but  it  is  even  more  marked 
in  some  of  these  Nyssonides  than  it  is  in  certain  of  the  parasitic 
groups. 

Mellinus  arvensis  is  one  of  our  commonest  British  Fossores, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  F.  Smith  for  the  following 
account  of  its  habits  :  “  It  preys  upon  flies,  and  may  be  commonly 
observed  resorting  to  the  droppings  of  cows  in  search  of  its  prey  ; 
it  is  one  of  the'  most  wary  and  talented  of  all  its  fraternity ;  were 
it  at  once  to  attempt,  by  a  sudden  leap,  to  dart  upon  its  victim, 
ten  to  one  it  would  fail  to  secure  it ;  no,  it  does  no  such  thing, 
it  wanders  about  in  a  sort  of  innocent,  unconcerned  way,  amongst 
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the  deluded  flies,  until  a  safe  opportunity  presents  itseL,  whWPf , 
its  prey  is  taken  without 
c  chance  of  failure  ;  su<^  is,  ' 

'  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding.  •  • 

Bournemouth  the  flies  are  lngjiSS 
active,  more  difficult  to  capture,.-''^, 
or  have  they  unmasked  thah.  " 
treacherous  Mellinus  i  and  is  it  f 
found  necessary  to  adopt  somQ  ,^ 
fresh  contrivance .  inj  order  fo 
accomplish  its  enOi?  if  so, it  is.  'j 
ins.  4$.—MeUums  ancnsis  y.  Britain.  no(_  deficient  in  devices,  ?  ') 
noticed  once  or  twice,  what  I  took  to  be  a  dead  spetimeif  of  - 

Mellinus,  lying  on  patches  of  cow-dung ;  but,  on  attempting 
to  pick  them  up  off  they  flew ;  I  at  once  suspected  the  crea- 
ture,  and  had  not  long  to  wait  before  my  suspicions  were  7. 
confirmed.  Another,  apparently  dead  fellow,  was  observed ;  and 
there,  neither  moving  head  or  foot,  the  treacherous  creature  lay, 
until  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Bluebottle  ventured  within  its  grasp, 
when,  active  as  any  puss,  the  Mellinus  started  into  life,  and 
pounced  upon  its  victim.’’  ^ 

Lucas  states  that  in  the  north  of  France  Mellinus  sabulosus 
provisions  its  nest  with  Diptera,  which  it  searches  for  on  the 
flowers  of  Umbeliiferae,  and  ■  then  carries  to  its  nest.  This  is  a 
burrow  in  the  earth,  and  when  it  is  reached  the  Hymenopteron  ‘ 
deposits  its  Insect  burden  for  a  moment  on  the  ground  while  it 
turns  round  in  order  to  enter  the  burrow  backwards.  The  same 
writer  states  that  two  varieties  of  .his  Insect  live  together — or  ; 
rather  in  the  same  colonies — and  n  ake  use  of  different  species 'j. 
of  Diptera,  even  of  different  gene  -a,’  as  food  for  their  young.  7 
These  Diptera  are  stung  before  hi  ing  placed  in  the  nest.  Tin  ; 
stinging  does  not  kill  the  Insect,  however,  for  Lucas  was  able  to  ' 
keep  one  specimen  alive  for  six  weiks  after  it  had  passed  this 
trying  ordeal. 

Sub-Fam.  8.  Philanthides. — Inbrum  small ;  anterior  wings  with 
three  complete  submarginal  cells  ;  hind  body  constricted  at  * 

‘  the  base  but  not  so  as  to  form  a  slender  pedicel. 

This  sub-family  contains '  Insects  resembling  wasps  or  Cra- 
bronides  in  appearance,  and  is,  as  regards  the  pronotal  structure. 
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intermediate  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Fossores,  for 
the  pronotal  lobe  extends  nearly  or  quite  as  far  back  as  the 
tegulae,  and  in  Philanthus  the  two  come  into  almost  actual 
contiguity. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Cerceris  are  numerous  in  Europe, 
and  several  of  them  are  known  to  make  burrows  in  the  ground, 
and  store  them  with  beetles  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  larvae. 
The  beetles  chosen  differ  in  family  according  to  the  species  of 
Cerceris  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Fabre  and  Dufour 
that  one  kind  of  Cerceris 
never  in  its  selection  goes 
out  of  the  limits  of  a 
particular  family  of 
beetles,  but,  curiously 
enough,  will  take  Insects 
most  dissimilar  in  form 
and  colour  provided  they 
■  belong  to  the  proper 
family.  This  choice,  so 
wide  in  one  direction  and 
so  limited  in  another, 
seems  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  some  sense, 
of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  unaware,  that  determines  the 
selection  made  by  the  Insect.  In  the  case  of  our  British  species 
of  Cerceris,  Smith  observed  C.  arenaria  carrying  to  its  nest  Cur- 
culionidae  of  very  diverse  forms ;  while  C.  labiata  used  a  beetle 
— Haltica  tahieLa — of  the  family  Chrysomelidae. 

The  beetles,  after  being  caught,  are  stung  in  the  chief 
articulation  of  the  body,  that,  namely,  between  the  pro-  and 
mesothorax.  Cerceris  bupresticidci  confines  itself  exclusively  to 
beetles  of  the  family  Buprestidae.  It  was  by  observations  on 
this  Insect  that  Dufour  first  discovered  the  fact  that  the  Insects 
stored  up  do  not  decay :  he  thought,  however,  that  this  was  due 
to  the  liquid  injected  by  the  wasp  exercising  some  antiseptic 
power;  but  the  observations  cf  Fabre  have  shown  that  the  pre¬ 
servation  in  a  fresh  state  is  due  to  life  not  being  extinguished : 
the  stillness,  almost  as  if  of  death,  being  due  to  the  destruction 
of  the  functional  activity  of  the  nerve  centres  that  govern  the 
movements  of  the  limbs. 


pfdis  of  Vntrni  prey  on 
■ImI  has  recently  described 
\n.  This  Insect  catches  a 
neck  with  the  mandibles, 
.-si’.s  it  bv  a  sting  admin- 
, 1 1 1  >.  neck.  The  Halictus  is 

or  bruised  by  a  process  of 
<i  rhe  ft,  if  ns  Marehal 

luxation  :  indeed,  he  is  of 
1  prod  Hems’  or  prolonging 
Whether  the  malaxation 
ihe  in,  iJjds  he  could  not 
i  >  i  'du'i  the  Veneris  to 
l  bo  reduced  the  Halictus 
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interest  owing  to  two  facts,  viz.  that  it  is  not  considered  that  the 
Cerceris  as  a  rule  extends  its  range  far  from  home,  and  that  the 
specimens  were  liberated  in  a  public  street,  and  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  home  at  once. 

Philanth us  apivorus  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  members 
of  this  sub -family  owing  to  its  habit  of  using  the  domestic 
honey-bee  as  the  food  for  its  offspring.  In  many  respects  its 
habits  resemble  those  of  Cerceris  ornata,  except  that  the  Phil- 
anthus  apparently  kills  the  bee  at  once,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Cerceris,  the  Halictus  it  entombs  does  not  perish  for  several  days. 
The  honey-bee,  when  attacked  by  the  Philanthus ,  seems  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  defending  itself,  for  it  appears  to  have  no 
power  of  finding  with  its  sting  the  weak  places  in  the  armour 
of  its  assailant.  According  to  Fabre,  it  has  no  idea  of  the  P'hil- 
anthus  being  the  enemy  of  its  race,  and  associates  with  its 
destroyer  on  amicable  terms  previous  to  the  attack  being  made  on 
it.  The  Philanthus  stings  the  bee  on  the  under-surface  of  the 
■  mentum  ;  afterwards  the  poor  bee  is  subjected  to  a  violent  process 
of  kneading,  by  wbieb  the  honey  is  forced  from  it,  and  this  the 
destroyer  greedily  imbibes.  The,  bee  is  then  carried  to  the  nest 
of  the  Philanthus.  This  is  a  burrow  in  the  ground ;  it  is  of 
unusual  depth — about  a  yard  according  to  Fabre — and  at  its  ter¬ 
mination  are  placed  the  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  young ;  in 
one  of  these  cells  the  bee  is  placed,  and  an  egg  laid  on  it :  as 
the  food  in  this  case,  is  really  dead,  not  merely  in  a  state  of 
ansesthesia,  the  Philanthus  does  not  complete  the  store  of  food 
for  its  larvae  all  at  once,  but  waits  until  the  latter  has  consumed 
its  first  stock,  and  then  the  mother-wasp  supplies  a  fresh  store 
of  food.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  Bembex,  the  mother  really 
tends  the  offspring. 

Sub-Fam.  9.  Mimesides.  —  Small  Insects  with  pedicellate  hind 
.  body,  the  pedicel  not  cylindric ;  mandibles  not  excised  ex- 
ternedhj ;  inner  margin  of  eyes  not  concave ;  middle  tibia 
with  one  spur  ;  wings  toith  two,  or  three,  submarginal  cells. 

Mimesides  is  here  considered  to  include  the  Pemphredonides 
of  some  authors.  Mimesides  proper  comprises  but  few  forms,  and 
tbo3e  known  are  small  Insects.  Psen  concolor  and  P.  alratus 
form  their  nests  in  hollow  stems,  and  the  former  provisions  its 
nest  with  Homopterous  Insects  of  the  family  Psyllidae.  Little 
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information  exists  as  to  their  habits;  but  Verhoeff  states  that 
the  species  of  Psen — like  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pemphredoninae — 
do  not  form  cocoons. 

The  Pemphredonino  subdivi¬ 
sion  includes  numerous  small  lind 
obscure  Insect®  found  chiefly  in 
Europe  and  North  America  (Fig. 
51,  P.  lugubris)-,  they  resemble 
the  smaller  black  species  of  Cra-  „ 
bronides,  and  are  distinguished 
from  them  chiefly  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  at  least  two  complete, 
submarginal  cells  on  the  an¬ 
terior  wing  instead  of  one. 

The  species  of  Passaloecus  live  in  the  burrows  that  they  form 
in  the  stems  of  plants  ;  Pemphredon  lugubris  frequents  the  decayed; 
wood  of  the  beech.  The  larva  and  pupa  of  the  latter  have  been  • 
described  by  Verhoeff;  no 
cocoon  is  formed  for  the 
metamorphosis.  Both  these 
genera  provision  their  nests 
with  Aphidae.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  Sligmus 
pendulus,  but  the  burrows 
of  this  species  form  a  com¬ 
plex  system  of  diverticula 
proceeding  from  an  irregu¬ 
lar  main  channel  formed  in 
the  pithy  stems  of  bushes. 

.Cemonus  unicolor,  according  to  Giraud,  forms  its  burrows  in 
bramble -stems,  but  it  also,  takes  advantage,  for  the  purposes 
of  nidification,  of  the  abandoned  galls  of  Cynips,  and  also  of 
a  peculiar  swelling  formed  by  a  fly  —  Lipara  lucens — -on  the 
common  reed,  Arundo  phragmiles.  This  species  also  makes 
use  of  Aphidae,  and  Verhoeff  states  that  it  has  only  an  imperfect 
instinct  as  to  the  amount  of  food  it  stores. 

Sub-Fam.  10.  Crabronides. — Pronotum  short,  front  wing  with 
one  com2ilete  submarginal  and  two  diseoidal  cells :  hind  body 


Fia.  51. — Pemphredon  Ingubr 
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:  variable  inform,  pedicellate  in  some  abnormal  forms,  but  more 

usually  not  stalked. 

The  Crabronides  (  Vespa  crabro,  the  hornet,  is  not  of  this  sub¬ 
family)  are  wasp-like  little  Insects,  with  unusually  robust  and 
quadrangular  head.  They  frequently  have  the  hind  tibiae  more 
or  less  thickened,  and  the  clypeus  covered  with  metallic  hair. 
It  appears  at  present 
that  they  are  specially 
attached  to  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions  of  the 
1  northern  hemisphere, 
il  )ut  this  may  possibly  be 
1  ji‘11  part  due  to  their 
1  [having  escaped  attention 
.elsewhere.  In  Britain 
[they  form  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the 
jjfossorial  Hymenoptera, 
i  the  genus  Crabro 

I '(with  numerous  sub¬ 
genera)  itself  comprising  thirty  species.  The  males  of  some  of 
the  forms  have  the  front  tibiae  and  tarsi  of  most  extraordinary 
shapes.  They  form  burrows  in  dead  wood,  or  in  pithy  stems, 
(occasionally  in  the  earth  of  cliffs),  and  usually  store  them  with 
Sfliptera  as  food  for  the  larvae :  the  wings  and  dried  portions  of 
I"  fjhe  bodies  of  the  flies  consumed  by  Crabronides  are  often  exposed 
s  [To  view  when  portions  of  old  wood  are  broken  from  trees. 

The  genus  Oxybelus  is  included  by  some  systematists,  but 
'  with  doubt,  in  this  sub-family  ;  if  not  placed  here,  it  must  form  a 
1 1  distinct  sub-family.  It  has  the  metathorax  spinose,  and  the  sub- 
r  marginal  and  first  discoidal  cells  are  not,  or  are  scarcely,  separated. 

Crabro  leucostomus  has  been  observed  by  Fletcher  to  form 
r  cells  for  its  larvae  in  the  soft  wood  of  broken  willows :  the  food 
!  stored  therein  consists  of  twTo- winged  flies  of  the  family  Dolicho- 
[  podidae.  This  Crabro  is  parasitised  by  an  Ichneumonid  of  the 
genus  Tryphon,  and  by  a  two-winged  fly  of  uncertain  genus,  byt 
!  belonging  to  the  family  Tachinidae.  The  metamorphoses  of 
Crabro  chrysostomus  have  been  briefly  described  by  Verhoeff: 
r  the  food  stored  consists  of  Diptera,  usually  of  the  family  Syr- 
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HYMENOPTEKA  ACTJLEATA  COXTIXUED - DIVISION  IV.  FORMICIDAE 

OR  ANTS 

Division  IV.  Heterogyna  or  Formicidae — Ants. 

The  segment,  or  the  two  segments,  behind  the  propodeum,  either 
.  small  or  of  irregular  form,  so  that  if  not  throughout  of 
small  diameter,  the  articulation  with  the  segment  behind  is 
slender,  and  there  is  great  mobility. 

The,  trochanters  undivided.  The 
individuals  of  each  species  are 
■usually  of  three  hinds,  males, females 
and  workers;  the  latter  have  no 
wings,  but  the  males  and  females 
are  usually  winged,  though  the 
females  soon  lose  the  flying  organs. 

They  live  in  communities  of  various 
numbers,  the  majority  being  workers. 

The  larvae  are  helpless  maggots  fed 
and  tended  by  the  workers  or  by 
the  female. 

In  ants  the  distinction  between  the 
three  great  regions  of  the  body  is  very 
marked.  The  abdomen  is  connected 
with  the  propodeum  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
one  or,  two  segments  being  detached 
from  the  main  mass  to  form  a  very 
mobile  articulation.  This  is  the  most  distinctive  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  ants.  The  structure  and  form  of  these  parts  varies 


Fig.  53. — Abdomens  of  ants. 
A,  Of  Oamponoius  rubripes 
(Formicides)  ;  B,  of  Mcta- 
toimna  auratum  (Ponerides); 
C,  of  Apbamogaster  bar- 
bara  (Myrmicides),  a,  Pro¬ 
podeum  ;  b ,  first  abdominal 
segment  forming  a  scale  or 
node ;  c,  second  ;  d,  tlnrd 
abdominal  segment. 
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greatly  in  the  family:  and  the  Amblyoponides  do  not  differ'  fatyy 
a  marked  manner  from  the  Scoliidae  in  fossorial  Hymenoptera.  ^ 
The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  is  remarkable,;':' 
and  results  in  leaving  the  mandibles  quite  free  and  unconnected^ . 
with  the  other  troplii ;  the  mouth  itself  is,  except  during  feeding,^ 
closed  completely';?*'' 
by  the  lower  lip  'F. 
and  maxilla  assum-;  ;V- 
ing  air  ascending  if: 
vertical  direction,  j* 
while  the  upper  \'l 
lip  hangs  down", 
and  overlaps  the 


lower  lip,  being  closely  applied  to  it ;  so  that  in  Ponerides- 
the  palpi,  except  the  apices  of  the  maxillary  pair,  are  enclosed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lips  (Fig,  54,  A).  In  Cryptocerini 
the  palpi  are  not  covered  by  the  closed  lips,  but  are  protected  by 
being  placed  in  chinks  at  the  outsides  of  the  parts  closing  the 
mouth.  The  mandibles  of  ants  can  thus  be  used  in  the  freest 
manner  without  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  being  opened  or  even 
moved.  The  mandibles  close  transversely  over  the  rest  of  the 
mouth,  and  when  shut  are  very  firmly  locked.  There  are, 
however,  some  ants  in  which  the  lips  remain  in  the  position 
usual  in  manclibulate  Insects. 

The  antennae,  except  in  the  males  of  some  species,  have  a 
long  basal  joint  and  are  abruptly  elbowed  at  its  extremity.  The 
eyes  and  ocelli  vary  excessively,  and  may  be  totally  absent  or 
very  highly  developed  in  the  same  species.  The  winged  forms 
are,  however,  never  blind.  The  size  of  the  head  varies  extremely 
in  the  same  species ;  it  is  frequently  very  small  in  the  males, 
and  largest  in  the  workers.  In  some  ants  the  worker- caste 
consists  of  large-headed  and  small-headed  individuals ;  thb'  former 
are  called  soldiers,  and  it  lias  been  supposed  that  some  of  them 
may  act  the  part  of  superior  officers  to  the  others.  It  should  he 
clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  definite  distinction  between 
soldiers  and  workers;  so  that  in  this  respect  they  are  widely 
different  from  Termites. 

The  complex  mass  forming  the  thorax  is  subject  to  great 
change  of  structure,  in  the  same  species,  according  as  the  indi¬ 
viduals  are  winged  or  wingless.  The  sutures  between  the  dorsal 
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(notal)  pieces  are  frequently  obliterated  in  the  workers,  while 
they  are  distinct  in  the  males  and  females,  and  the  pieces  them¬ 
selves  are  also  much  larger  in  size  in  these  sexed  individuals. 
The  pro-mesothoracic  stigma  is 
apparently  always  distinct ;  the 
meso-metathoracic  one  is  distinct 
in  the  male  Dorylus,  but  can  scarcely 
be  detected  in  the  winged  forms  of 
other  ants,  owing  to  its  being  en¬ 
closed  within,  and  covered  by,  the 
suture  between  the  two  segments : 
in  the  workers,  however,  it  is  usually 
quite  conspicuous.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  thoracic  mass,  the  pro- 
podeum  or  median  segment,  is  of 
considerable  size ;  no  transverse 
suture  between  the  component  pieces 
of  this  part  can  be  seen,  but  its 
stigma  is  always  very  distinct.  The  Fie.  5S._0ec0(W  cephalotes,  gollth 
peduncle,  or  pedicel,  formed  by  the  America.  A,  Worker  major  ;  B, 

,  -i  ,  .  female  after  casting;  the  wings, 

extremely  mobile  segment  or  seg-  b 

ments  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  (already  noticed  as  form¬ 
ing  the  most  conspicuous  character  of  the  family),  exhibits  much 


Fig.  56. — Stridulatiug  organ  of  an  aut,  Slyrmica  ruhra,  var.  laevinodw.  Sa 
of  part  of  the  6th  and  7th  post-cephalic  segments.  (After  Janet.)  n, 
i,  connecting  membrane  (corrugated)  between  6th  and  7th  segments 
ment, ;  d,  its  edge  or  scraper  ;  e,  striate  area,  or  file  on  7th  segment, 
part  of  7tl)  segment ;  g,  cells,  inside  body  ;  h,  trachea. 


variety.  Sometimes  the  first  segment  hears  a  plate 
called  a  scale  (Fig.  5  3,  A,  b ) ;  at  other  times  there 


small  segments  (Fig.  53,  B,  C,  b,  c )  forming  nodes  or  knots,  ? 
almost  any  shape.  The  articulations  between  these  segments, 
of  the  most  perfect  description.  In  many  ants  these  parts 
highly  developed  stridulating  organs,and  the  delicacy  and  perfection;' 

of  the  articulations  allow  the  parts  to  W'ifr 
moved  either  with  or  without  producing^ 
stridulation.  Iu  the  male  sex  the  peduncle  .  jj 
i  its  nodes  are  much  less  perfect,  and/* 
possess  comparatively  little  capacity  for  .. 
movement ;  in  the  male  of  Dorylus  (Figs. . 

„  79,  A,  and  80,/)  the  single  node  is.  ;, 

vljk  -  I  only  imperfectly  formed.  The  eyes  an 

vlft  ocelli  of  the  males  are  usually  m 

IS,  largely  developed  than  they  are  in  the ' 

1-m  female,  though  the  head  is  much  smaller, 

IK  The  legs  of  ants  are  elongate, ^except 

in  a  few  forms;  the  Cryptocerini  and 
the  males  of  Dorylides  being  tbe  most 
conspicuous  exceptions.  The  tarsi  are 
five-jointed,  the  basal  joint  being  dis¬ 
proportionately  elongate,  so  that  in  use 
lets  in  many  species  as  if  it  were  a 
?ortion  of  the  tibia,  tlie  other  four  joints 


combing  apparatus  (Fig.  57). 

Features  of  Ant-life.— In  order  that  tlie  reader  may  realise 
the  nature  of  ant-life  we  may  briefly  recount  its  more  usual  and 
general  features.  Numerous  eggs  are  produced  in  a  nest  by  one 
or  more  queens,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  workers.  These  eggs 
hatch  and  produce  helpless  maggots,  of  which  great  care  is 
taken  by  the  workers.  These  nurses  feed  their  charges  from 
their  own  mouths,  and  keep  the  helpless  creatures  in  a  fitting 
state  by  transporting  them  to  various  chambers  in  conformity 
with  changes  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  so  on.  When  full 
grown  tlie  maggots  change  to  pupae.  In  some  species  the 
maggots  form  cocoons  for  themselves,  hut  iu  others  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  pupae  are  naked.1  After  a  brief  period  of 
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pupal  life  a  metamorphosis  into  the  perfect  Insect  occurs.  The 
creatures  then  disclosed  may  be  either  winged  or  wingless ;  the 
wingless  are  the  workers  and  soldiers — imperfect  females — the 
winged  are  males  or  females  fully  developed.  The  workers  re¬ 
main  in  or  near  the  nest  they  were  produced  in,  but  the  winged 
individuals  rise  into  the  air  for  a  nuptial  flight,  often  in  great 
numbers,  and  couple.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  male 
speedily  dies,  but  the  females  cast  their  wings  and  are  ready  to 
enter  on  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  production  of  eggs.  From 
this  account  it  will  be  gathered  that  males  are  only  found  in 
the  nests  for  a  very  short  time ;  the  great  communities  consist¬ 
ing  at  other  periods  entirely  of  the  two  kinds  of  females  and  of 
young.  The  imperfect  females  are  themselves  in  some  species 
■•of  various  kinds;  each  kind  being  restricted,  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely,  to  a  distinct  kind  of  duty. 

Ho  Insects  are  more  familiar  to  us  than  ants;  in  warm 
countries  some  of  them  even  invade  the  habitations  of  man,  or 
establish  their  communities  in  immediate  proximity  to  his 
dwellings.  Their  industry  and  pertinacity  have,  even  in  remote 
ages,  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  serious  men ;  some 
of  whom — we  need  scarcely  mention  Solomon  as  amongst  them — 
have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  these  little  creatures  as  worthy 
of  imitation  by  that  most  self-complacent  of  all  the  species  of 
animals.  Homo  sapiens. 

Observation  has  revealed  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  the  lives  of  these  Insects.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  acquired  in  many  respects 
the  art  of  living  together  in  societies  more  perfectly  than 
our  own  species  has,  and  that  they  have  anticipated  us  in  the 
acquisition  of  some  of  the  industries  and  arts  that  greatly 
facilitate  social  life.  The  lives  of  individual  ants  extend  over  a 
considerable  number  of  years — in  the  case  of  certain  species  at 
any  rate — so  that  the  competence  of  the  individual  may  be 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  exercise ;  and  one  genera¬ 
tion  may  communicate  to  a  younger  one  by  example  the  arts 
of  living  by  which  it  has  itself  profited.  The  prolonged  life  of 
ants,  their  existence  in  the  perfect  state  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
highly  social  life  they  lead  are  facts  of  the  greatest  biological 
importance,  and  are  those  that  we  should  expect  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  greater  and  wider  competence  than  is  usually  exhibited 
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liy  Insects.  There  cnn  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  ants  are  really  . 
not  only  the.  “  highest  ”  structurally  or  meehanicully  of  all  Insects,  '■ 
hut  also  the  most  efficient.  There  is  an  American  saying  to 
the  effect  that  the  ant  is  the  ruler  of  Brazil.  We  must  add  a 
word  of  qualification  ;  the  competence  of  t-he  ant  is  not  like  that 
of  man.  It,  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  species  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  individual,  which  is,  as  it  were,  sacrificed  or  specialised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  distinctions  between  the 
sexes  ill  their  powers  or  capacities  are  astonishing,  and  those 
between  the  various  forms  of  one  sex  are  also  great.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  different  species  is  extreme :  we  have,  in  fact,  the 
most  imperfect  forms  of  social  evolution  coexisting,  even  locally, 
with  the  most  evolute. 

These  facts  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate-- 
the  ant ;  the  limitations  of  efficiency  displayed  by  the  individual 
being  in  some  eases  extreme,  while  observation  seems  to  elicit 
contradictory  facts.  About  two  thousand  species  are  already 
known,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  number  will  reach  at 
least  five  thousand.  Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  a 
selection  from  what  has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  varieties  of 
form  and  of  habits  of  ants  we  will  deal  briefly  with  their  habita¬ 
tions  and  polymorphism,  reserving  some  remarks  as  to  their 
associations  with  other  Insects  to  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

Nests. — Ants  differ  greatly  from  the  other  Social  TTi’menoptera 
in  the  nature  of  their  habitations.  The  social  bees  construct  cells 
of  wax  crowded  together  in  large  numbers,  and  the  wasps  do  the 
like  with  paper ;  the  eggs  and  young  being  placed,  each  one  in  a 
separate  cell,  the  combinations  of  which  form  a  comb.  Ants 
have,  however,  a  totally  different  system  ;  no  comb  is  constructed, 
and  the  larvae  are  not  placed  in  cells,  but  are  kept  in  masses  and 
are  moved  about  from  place  to  place  as  the  necessities  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  air,  humidity  and  other  requirements  prompt.  The 'habita¬ 
tions  of  ants  are  in  all  cases  irregular  chambers,  of  which  there  is 
often  a  multiplicity  connected  by  galleries,  and  they  sometimes 
form  a  large  system  extending  over  a  considerable  area.  Thus 
the  habitations  of  ants  are  more  like  those  of  the  Termites  than 
these  of  their  own  allies  among  the  Hymenoptera.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  great  variety,  and  lor  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  they  are  adapted  by  their  little  artificers  to 
particular  conditions.  The  most  usual  form  in  Europe,  is  a 
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number  of  subterranean  chambers,  often  under  the  shelter  of  a 
stone,  and  connected  by  galleries.  It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to 
trace  exactly  the  details  of  such  a  work,  because  when  excavations 
are  made  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  the  construction  becomes 
destroyed;  it  is  known,  however,  that  some  of  these  systems 
extend  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  it  is  said  to  as  much 
as  nine  feet,  and  it  is  thought  the  object  of  this  is  to  have  access 
to  sufficiently  moist  earth,  for  ants  are  most  sensitive  to  variations 
in  the  amount  of  moisture ; 
a  quite  dry  atmosphere  is  in 
the  case  of  many  species  very 
speedily  fatal.  This  system 
of  underground  labyrinths 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
above-ground  buildings  con¬ 
sisting  of  earth  more  or  less 
.firmly  cemented  together  by 
the .  ants ;  this  sort  of  dwell¬ 


ing  is  most  frequently  adopted 
when  the  soil  in  which  the 
nests  are  placed  is  sandy  ;  it 
is  probable  that  the  earth  is 
in  such  cases  fastened  together 
by  means  of  a  cement  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  salivary  glands 
of  the  ants,  but  this  has  not 


been  determined  with  certainty  ;  vaulted  galleries  or  tunnels  of 
this  kind  are  constructed  by  many  species  of  ants  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  approach  desired  objects. 

In  South  America  Camponotus  rufipes  and  other  species  that 
habitually  dwell  in  stumps,  in  certain  districts  where  they  are 
liable  to  inundations,  build  also  nests  of  a  different  nature  on 


trees  for  refuge  during  the  floods.  In  Europe,  a  little  robber-ant, 
Solenopsis  fugax,  constructs  its  dwelling  in  combination  with  that 
of  Formica  fusca  (Fig.  5  8),  in  such  a  manner  that  its  chambers 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  orifices,  be  entered  by 
the  much  larger  Formica.  Hence  the  robber  obtains  an '  easy 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  species.  The  Sauba  or  Sauva 
ants  of  South  America  (the  genus  Atta  of  some,  Oeeodoma  of 
other  authors)  appear  to  be  most  proficient  in  the  art  of  sub- 
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terraneun  mining.  Their  systems  of  tunnels  and  nests  are  known 
to  extend  through  many  square  yards  of  earth,  and  it  is  said  on 
the  authority  of  Hamlet  Clark  that  one  species  tunnelled  under 
the  bed  of  the  river  Parahyba  at  a  spot  where  it  was  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 

A  considerable  number  of  ants,  instead  of  mining  in  the 
ground,  form  chambers  in  wood ;  these  are  usually  very  close  to 
one  another,  because,  the  space  being  limited,  galleries  cannot  be 
indulged  in.  Cwmpoiwtus  lignip&rdns  in  Europe,  and  C.  pennayl- 
v aniens  iu  North  America,  work  in  this  way. 

Our  British  Lasius  fuliginostis  lives  in  decayed  wood.  Its 
chambers  are  said  by  Forel  to  consist  of  a  paper-like  substance 
made  from  small  fragments  of  wood.  Cryptocerus  bnrrows  in 
branches.  Golobopsis  lives  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  Forel  in¬ 
forms  us  that  a  worker  with 
a  large  head  is  kept  stationed 
within  the  entrance,  its  great  head 
acting  as  a  stopper ;  when  it  sees 
a  nest-fellow  desirous  of  entering 
the  nest,  this  animated  and  intel¬ 
ligent  front-door  then  retreats  a 
little  so  as  to  make  room  for 
ingress  of  the  friend.  Forel  has 
observed  that  in  the  tropics  of 
America  a  large  number  of  species 
of  ants  live  in  the  stems  of  grass. 
There  is  also  quite  a  fauna  of 
ants  dwelling  in  hollow  thorns, 
in  spines,  on  trees  or  bushes,  or 
in  dried  parts  of  pithy  plants ; 
and  the  tropics  also  furnish  a 
number  of  species  that  make  nests 
of  delicate  paper,  or  that  spin 
together  by  means  of  silk  the 
leaves  of  trees.  One  eastern 
specifes — Polyrhachis  spiniyera — fabricates  a  gauze-like  web  of 
silk,  with  which  it  lines  a  subterranean  chamber  after  the 
manner  of  a  trap-door  spider. 

Some  species  of  ants  appear  to  find  both  food  and  shelter 
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entirely  on  the  tree  they  inhabit,  the  food  being  usually  sweet 
stuff  secreted  by  glands  of  the  plant.  It  is  thought  that  the 
ants  in  return  are  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  plant  by  defend¬ 
ing  it  from  various  small  enemies,  and  this  kind  of  symbiosis  has 
received  much  attention  from  naturalists.  A  very  curious  con¬ 
dition  exists  in  the  epiphytic  plants  of  the  genera  Myrmecodia 
and  Hydnophytum  ;  these  plants  form  large  bulb-like  (Fig.  59) 
excrescences  which,  when  cut  into,  are  found  to  be  divided  into 
chambers  quite  similar  to  those  frequently  made  by  ants.  Though 
these  structures  are  usually  actually  inhabited  by  ants,  it  appears 
that  they  are  really  produced  by  the  plant  independent  of  the 
Insects. 

Variability  and  Polymorphism  of  Ants. — Throughout  the 
'  Hymenoptera  there  are  scattered  cases  in  which  one  of  the  sexes 
appears  in  dimorphic  form.  In  the  social  kinds  of  bees  and 
wasps  the  female  sex  exists  in  two  conditions,  a  reproductive 
ope  called  queen,  and  an  infertile  one  called  worker,  the  limits 
between  the  two  forms  seeming  in  some  cases  (honey-bee)  to  be 
absolute  as  regards  certain  structures.  This  sharp  distinction 
in  structure  is  rare ;  while  as  regards  fertility  intermediate  con¬ 
ditions  are  numerous,  and  may  indeed  be  induced  by  changing 
the  social  state  of  a  community.1  In  ants  the  phenomena  of  the 
kind  we  are  alluding  to  are  very  much  more  complex.  There  are 
no  solitary  ants ;  associations  are  the  rule  (we  shall  see  there  are 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  association  is  with  individuals  of 
other  species).  In  correlation  with  great  proclivity  to  socialism 
we  find  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  variety  of  the  forms  of 
which  species  are  made  up.  In  addition  to  the  male  and  female 
individuals  of  which  the  species  of  Insects  usually  consist,  there 
are  in  ants  workers  of  various  kinds,  and  soldiers,  all  of  which 
are  modified  infertile  females.  But  in  addition  to  the  existence 
of  these  castes  of  infertile  females,  we  find  also  numerous  cases 
of  variability  or  of  dimorphism  of  the  sexual  individuals;  and 
this  in  both  sexes,  though  more  usually  in  the  female.  Thus 
there  exists  in  ants  an  extraordinary  variety  in  the  polymorphism 
of  forms,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  p.  141,  where  several  very 
peculiar  conditions  are  recorded.  .  * 

The  complex  nature  of  these  phenomena  has  only  recently 

1  The  parthenogenetic  young  produced  by  worker  females  are  invariably  nf  the 
male  sex. 
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become  known,  and  as  yet  has  been  but  little  inquired  into.  The  , 
difference  between  the  thoracic  structure  in  the  case  of  the  winged  , 
and  wingless  females  of  certain  species  (Tig.  55,  and  in  vol.  v, 
fig.  339)  is  enormous,  but  in  other  species  this  difference  appears 
to  be  much  less.  The  ordinary  distinctions  between  the  queen-  •' 
female  and  worker-females  appear  to  be  of  two  kinds;  firstly, 
that  the  former  is  winged,  the  latter  wingless  ;x  and  secondly,  that 
the  former  possesses  a  nxeptaculnm  seminis,  the  latter  does  not. 
In  a  few  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  dimorphism  of  winged 
and  wingless  forms  is  not  complete,  but  that  variability  exists. 
Intermediate  conditions  between  the  winged  and  wingless  forms 
are  necessarily  rare ;  nevertheless  a  certain  number  have  already 
been  detected,  and  specimens  of  Lomus  (Menus  have  been  found 
with  short  wings.  In  rather  numerous  species  some  or  all  of 
the  fertile  females  depart  from  the  usual  state  and  have  no  wings  ; 

(a  similar  condition  is  seen,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  Mutillides 
and  Tliynnides  of  the  neighbouring  family  Scoliidae).  A  di¬ 
morphism  as  regards  wings  also  exists  in  the  male  sex,  though  it  is 
only  extremely  rarely  in  ants  that  the  males  are  wingless.  Never- 
less  a  few  species  exist  of  which  only  wingless  males  have  been 
found,  and  a  few  others  in  which  both  winged  and  wingless 
individuals  of  this  sex  are  known  to  occur.  The  wingless  males  of 
course  approach  the  ordinary  workers  (  =  infertile  wingless  females) 
in  appearance,  but  there  is  not  at  present  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  show  any  diminution  in  their  male  sexual 
characters.  The  distinction  between  workers  and  females  as 
based  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  receptaculum  seminis 
has  only  recently  become  known,  and  its  importance  cannot  yet 
be  estimated.  The  adult,  sexually  capable,  though  wingless  forms. 
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Table  of  the  Chief  Forms  of  Polymorphism  in  Ants. 
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Ill  addition  to  the  above  there  are  apparently  eases  of  females  with  po>i-m.  1.1- 
morphio  growth  in  Dorylides,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  invciiga- 
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Much  has  been  written  about  the  inode  in  which  the  varied . 
of  forms  of  a  single  species  of  ant  is  produced.  As  to  tdirs  theW;.,. 
exists  but  little  actual  observation  or  experiment,  and  th6  - 
subject  lias  been  much  complicated  by  the  anxiety  of  the  Writers- 
to  display  the  facts  in  a  manner  that  will  support  some  general  • 
theory.  Dewitz  was  of  opinion  that  workers  and  queens  of  ants  ‘ 
were  produced  from  different  kinds  of  eggs.  This  view  finds 
but  little  support  among  recent  writers.  Hart  in  recording  the 
results  of  his  observations  on  the  parasol  ant  (of  the  genus  Atta)  ' 

_ one  of  the  species  in  which  polymorphism  is  greatest— says 1 

that  these  observations  prove  that  “  ants  can  manufacture  at 
will,  male,  female,  soldier,  worker  or  nurse,”  but  he  has  not 
determined  the  method  of  production,  and  he  doubts  it  being 
“  the  character  of  the  food.”  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  . 
body  of  evidence  suggesting  that  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
food,  or  both  combined,  are  important  factors  in  the  treatment 
by  which  the  differences  are  produced.  The  fact  that  the  social 
Insects  in  which  the  phenomena  of  caste  or  polymorphism  occur, 
though  belonging  to  very  diverse  groups,  all  feed  their  young,  is 
of  itself  very  suggestive.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  in 
ants,  where  the  phenomena  of  polymorphism  reach  their  highest 
complexity,  the  food  is  elaborated  in  their  own  organs  by  the 
feeders  that  administer  it,  it  appears  probable  that  the  means 
of  producing  the  diversity  may  he  found  herein.  Wasmann  has 
pointed  out  that  the  ants’-nest  beetle,  Lomeclmsa,  takes  much 
food  from  the  ants,  and  itself  destroys  their  young,  and  that  in 
nests  where  Lomeclmsa  is  abundant  a  large  percentage  of  erga- 
togynous  forms  of  the  ants  are  produced.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  of  the  ant  by  the 
beetle  brings  into  play  the  instinct  of  the  ants,  which  seek  to 
atone  for  the  destruction  by  endeavouring  to  produce  an 
increased  number  of  fertile  forms  ;  many  ergatogyhous  individuals 
being  the  result.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  ants’  instinct  cannot  operate  without  some 
material  means,  and  his  observation  adds  to  the  probability  that 
this  means  is  the  food  supply,  modified  either  qualitatively  or 
quantitatively. 

The  existence  of  these  polymorphic  forms  led  Herbert 
Spencer  to  argue  that  the  form  of  an  animal  is  not  absolutely 
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determined  by,  those  “Anlagen”  or  rudiments  that  Weismann 
and  his  school  consider  to  be  all  important  in  determining  the 
nature  or  form  of  the  individual,  for  if  this  were  the  case,  how 
can  it  be,  he  asked,  that  one  egg  may  produce  either  a  worker, 
nurse,  soldier  or  female  ant  ?  To  this  Wasmann  (who  continued 
the  discussion)  replied  by  postulating  the  existence  of  double,  triple 
or  numerous  rudiments  in  each  egg,  the  treatment  the  egg  receives 
merely  determining  which  of  these  rudiments  shall  undergo  de¬ 
velopment.1  Forel  seems  to  have  adopted  this  explanation  as  being 
the  most  simple.  The  probability  of  Weismann’s  hypothesis  being 
correct  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  between  the 
castes  is  by  no  means  absolute.  In  many  species  intermediate  forms 
are  common,  and  even  in  those  in  which  the  castes  are  believed  to 
be  quite  distinct,  intermediate  forms  occur  as  very  rare  excep¬ 
tions.2  Emery  accounts3  for  the  polymorphism,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Weismannian  hypothetical  compound  rudiments, 
by  another  set  of  assumptions ;  viz.  that  the  phenomenon  has 
been  gradually  acquired  by  numerous  species,  and  that  we  see  it 
in  various  stages  of  development ;  also  that  variation  in  nutrition 
does  not  affect  all  the  parts  of  the  body  equally,  but  may  be 
such  as  to  carry  on  the  development  of  certain  portions  of  the 
organisation  while  that  of  other  parts  is  arrested.  Speaking 
broadly  we  may  accept  this  view  as  consistent  with  what  we 
know  to  be  the  case  in  other  Insects,  and  with  the  phenomena  of 
post-embryonic  development  in  the  class.  But  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  our  knowledge  is  at  present  quite  inadequate  to 
justify  the  formulation  of  any  final  conclusions. 

The  geological  record  of  Formicidae  is  not  quite  what  we 
should  have  expected.  They  are  amongst  the  earliest  Hymen- 
optera ;  remains  referred  to  the  family  have  been  found  in  the 
Lias  of  Switzerland  and  in  the  English  Purbecks.  In  Tertiary 
times  Formicidae  appear  to  have  been  about  the  most  abundant 
of  all  Insects.  At  Florissant  they  occur  in  thousands  and  form 
in  individuals  about  one-fourtli  of  all  the  Insects  found  there. 
They  have  also  been  met  with  numerously  in  the  European 
Tertiaries,  and  Mayr  studied  no  less  than  1500  specimens  found 

1  Mol.  Ccntralbl.  xv.  1895,  p.  640. 

2  Prof.  Forel  lias  favoured  the  writer  by  informing  him  of  several  cases  of  these 
rare  intermediate  forms  he  has  himself  detected. 

»  liiol.  Centralbl.  xiv.  1894,  p.  53. 
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in  aiulior.  Formicidcs  ancl  Mynnicides  are  more  abundant  than 
Ponerides,  but  this  latter  group  has  the  larger  proportion  of 
extinct  genera  ;  conditions  but  little  dissimilar  to  those  existing, 
at  present. 

Classification  of  Ants. — Ants  are  considered  by  many  ento¬ 
mologists  to  form  a  series  called  Heterogyna.  They  can, 
however,  be  scarcely  considered  as  more  than  a  single  family, 
Formieidae,  so  that  the  serial  name  is  superfluous.  Their 
nearest  approach  to  other  Aculeates  is  apparently  made,  by 
Amblyopoi ic,  to  certain  Mutillides  (e.g.  Apterogyna)  and  to  the 
Thynnides,  two  divisions  of  Scoliidae.  Emery  considers  Dory- 
lides  rather  than  Amblyopouides  to  be  the  most  primitive  form, 
of  ants,  but  we  are  disposed  to  consider  Forel’s  view  to  the  effect 
we  hare  above  mentioned  as  more  probably  correct.  The  point 
is,  however,  very  doubtful.  The  condition  of  the  peduncle  is  in 
both  the  sub-families  we  have  mentioned  very  imperfect  compared 
with  that  of  other  ants.  Both  these  sub-families  are  of  very 
small  extent  and  very  imperfectly  known.  We  shall  also 
follow  Forel  in  adopting  six  sub-families,  Camponotides,  Dolicho- 
derides,  Mynnicides,  Ponerides,  Dorylides,  and  Amblyoponides. 
Emery  rejects  the  Amblyoponides  as  being  merely  a  division  of 
the  Ponerides.  This  latter  group  displays  the  widest  relations 
of  all  the  suh-lamilies,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  central 
form.  The  Camponotides  and  -  Doliehoderides  are  closely  allied, 
and  represent  the  highest  differentiation  of  the  families  in  one 
direction.  The  Mynnicides  are  also  highly  differentiated,  but 
are.  not  allied  to  the  Camponotides  and  Doliehoderides.1 
Sub-Fam.  1.  Camponotides. — Bind  body  f  urnished  with  but  one 
constriction,  so  that  only  a  single  scale  or  node  exists  on  the 
pedicel.  Poison-sac  forming  a  cushion  of  convolutions,  on 
which  is  situate  the  modified  sting,  which  forms  merely  an 
ejaculatory  orifice  for  the  poison. 

The  members  of  this  very  extensive  division  of  ants  can  he 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others,  except  the  Doliehoderides, 
by  the  absence  of  a  true  sting,  and  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  hind 
body ;  this  possesses  only  a  single  scale  at  the  base,  and  has  no 

xxxvii.  1893,  p.  161  ;  tile  very  valuable  paper  by  Emery,  in  Zool.  Jahrl.  Syst. 
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constriction  at  all  on  the  oval,  convex  and  compact  mass  of  the 
abdomen  behind  this.  The  cloacal  orifice  is  circular,  not,  as  in 
other  ants,  transverse.  These  characters  are  accompanied  by  a 
difference  in  habits.  The  Camponotides,  though  they  do  not 
sting,  produce  poison  in  large  quantity,  and  eject  it  to  some  dis¬ 
tance.  Hence,  if  two  specimens  are  confined  in  a  tube  they  are 
apt  to  kill  one  another  by  the  random  discharges  they  make. 
Janet  suggests  that  in  order  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  this  very 
,  acid  poison,  they  may  have  some  means  of  using,  when  they  are 
in  their  natural  abodes,  the  alkaline  contents  of  a  second  gland 
I  with  which  they  are  provided.  We  shall  mention  the  characters 
by  which  the  Camponotides  are  distinguished  from  the  small 
!  sub-family  Dolichoderides  when  we  deal  with  the  latter. 

The  sub -family  includes  800  or  more  species.  Oamponotus 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  species  of  all  the  genera  of 
Formicidae,  and  is  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  earth.  We 
have  no  species  of  it  in  Britain,  but  in  the  south  of  Europe  the 
/;  Oamponotus  become  very  conspicuous,  and  may  be  seen  almost 
everywhere  stalking  about,  after  the  fashion  of  our  British  wood- 
|  ant,  Formica  rufa,  which  in  general  appearance  Oamponotus  much 
j  resembles. 

j  Until  recently,  the  manner  in  which  fresh  nests  of  ants  were 
founded  was  unknown.  In  established  nests  the  queen-ant  is 
fed  and  tended  by  the  workers,  and  the  care  of  the  helpless  larvae 
and  pupae  also  devolves  entirely  on  the  workers,  so  that  the 
queens  are  relieved  of  all  functions  except  that  of  producing  eggs. 
It  seemed  therefore  impossible  that  a  fresh  nest  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  single  female  ant  unless  she  were  assisted  by  workers. 
The  mode  in  which  nests  are  founded  has,  however,  been  recently 
demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  Lubbock,  M'Cook,  Adlerz, 
and  more  particularly  by  those  of  Blochmann,  who  was  successful 
in  observing  the  formation  of  new  nests  by  Oamponotus  ligni- 
perdus  at  Heidelberg.  He  found  under  stones  in  the  spring- 
many  examples  of  females,  either  solitary  or  accompanied  only 
by  a  few  eggs,  larvae  or  pupae.  Further,  he  was  successful  in 
getting  isolated  females  to  commence  nesting  in  confinement,  and 
observed  that  the  ant  that  afterwards  becomes  the  queen,  at  fi?st 
carries  out  by  herself  all  the  duties  of  the  nest :  beginning  by 
making  a  small  burrow,  she  lays  some  eggs,  and  when  these  hatch, 
feeds  and  tends  the  larvae  and  pupae ;  the  first  specimens  of  these 
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latter  that  become  perfect  Insects  are  workers  of  all  sizes,  anil 
at  once  mulertake  the  duties  of  tending  the  young  and  , 
feeding  the  mother,  who,  being  thus  freed  from  the  duties  of;v 
nursing  and  of  providing  food  while  she  is  herself  tended  and  . 
fed,  becomes  a  true  queen-ant.  Thus  it  seems  established  that  ■ 
in  the  case  of  this  species  the  division  of  labour  found  in  the  : 
complex  community,  does  not  at  first  exist,  but  is  correlative  with 
increasing  numbers  of  the  society.  Further  observations  as  to  the 
growth  of  one  of  these  nascent  communities,  and  the  times  and  • 
conditions  under  which  the  various  forms  of  individuals  composing 
a  complete  society  first  appear,  would  be  of  considerable  interest. 

An  American  species  of  the  same  genus,  C.  pennsylvanwus. 
the  carpenter-ant,  establishes  its  nests  in  the  stumps  of  trees. 
Leidy  observed  that  solitary  females  constructed  for  themselves, 
cells  in  the  wood  and  closed  the  entrances,  and  that,  each  one  in 
its  solitary  confinement  reared  a  small  brood  of  larvae.  The 
first  young  produced  in  this  ease  are  said  to  be  of  the  dwarf 
caste,  and  it  was  thought  by  the  observer  that  the  ant  remained 
not  only  without  assistance  but  also  without  food  during  a  period 
of  some  weeks,  and  this  although  she  was  herself  giving  food  to 
the  larvae  she  was  rearing. 

Adlerz  states  that  the  females  or  young  queens  take  no  food 
while  engaged  in  doing  their  early  work,  and  that  the  large 
quantity  of  fat-body  they  possess  enables  them  to  undergo  several 
months  of  hunger.  In  order  to  feed  the  young  larvae  they  use 
their  own  eggs  or  even  the  younger  larvae.  It  is  to  the  small 
quantity  of  food  rather  than  to  its  nature  that  he  attributes  the 
small  size  of  the  first  brood  of  perfect  workers,  M*.  Janet 1  has 
recently  designed  an  ingenious  and  simple  apparatus  for  keeping 
ants  in  captivity.  In  one  of  these  he  placed  a  solitary  female  of 
Lasius  alienus,  unaccompanied  by  any  workers  or  other  assistants, 
and  he  found  at  the  end  of  9  8  days  that  she  was  taking  .care  of 
a.  progeny  consisting  of  50  eggs,  2  larvae,  5  pupae  in  cocoons,  5 
without  cocoons.  On  the  102nd  day  workers  began  to  emerge 
from  the  cocoons.2  From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that 
the  queen-ant,  when  she  begins  her  nest,  lives  under  conditions 
extremely  different  from  those  of  the  royal  state  she  afterwards 
reaches. 


t.  Soct.  ent.  France,  1893,  p.  467. 
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In  many  kinds  of  ants  the  full-grown  individuals  are  known 
to  feed  not  only  the  larvae  by  disgorging  food  from  their  own 
mouths  into  those  of  the  little  grubs,  but  also  to  feed  one  another. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  Forel  made  the  fact  the 
subject  of  experiment  in  the  case  of  Camponotus  ligniperdus. 
He  took  some  specimens  and  shut  them  up  without  food  for 
several  days,  and  thereafter  supplied  some  of  them  with  honey, 
stained  with  Prussian  blue ;  being  very  hungry,  they  fed  so 
greedily  on  this  that  in  a  . few  hours  their  hind  bodies  were  dis¬ 
tended  to  three  times  their  previous  size.  He  then  took  one  of 
these  gorged  individuals  and  placed  it  amongst  those  that  had 
not  been  fed.  The  replete  ant  was  at  once  explored  by  the 
touches  of  the  other  ants  and  surrounded,  and  food  was  begged 
from  it.  It  responded  to  the  demands  by  feeding  copiously  a 
small  specimen  from  its  mouth :  when  this  little  one  had  received 
a  good  supply,  it  in  turn  communicated  some  thereof  to  other 
specimens,  while  the  original  well-fed  one  also  supplied  others, 
and  thus  the  food  -was  speedily  distributed.  This  habit  of  receiv¬ 
ing  and  giving  food  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  life- 
history  of  ants,  and  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
associations  that,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  are  formed  with 
ants  by  numerous  other  Insects. 

Oecophylla  smanigdina,  a  common  ant  in  Eastern  Asia,  forms 
shelters  on  the  leaves  of  trees  by  curling  the  edge-  ot  Em..- 
and  joining  them  together.  In  doing  this  it  makes  use  of  an 
expedient  that  would  not  be  believed  had  it  not  been  testified  *t>v 
several  competent  and  independent  witnesses.  The  perlect  ant 
has  no  material  with  which 
to  fasten  together  the  edges 
it  curls :  its  larva,  how¬ 
ever,  possesses  glands  that 
secrete  a  supply  of  material 
for  it  to  form  a  cocoon 
with,  and  the  ants  utilise 
the  larvae  to  effect  their  Fig.  so.— a-  ,i  /  v 

purpose.  Several  of  them  UMU£  1 1  n  r  !  1 

combine  to  hold  the  foliage  in  the  desired  position,  aim  tthne 
they  do  so,  other  ants  come  up,  each  one  of  winch  uiif-  * 
larva  in  its  jaws,  applies  the  mouth  of  the  lan a  to  tin-  p.n,- 
where  the  cement  is  required,  and  makes  it  disgorge  the  sticky 
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material.  Our  figure  is  taken  from  a  specimen  (for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Green)  that  was  captured  in  the  act; 
of  bearing  a  larva. 

Furmicu,  ntfa,  the  Eed-ant,  Wood-ant,  or  Hill-ant,  j8  in  this 
country  one  of  the  test-known  members  of  the  Formicidae.  It 
frequents  woods,  especially  such  as  are  composed,  in  whole  or 
part,  of  conifers,  where  it  forms  large  mounds  of  small  sticks, 
straws,  portions  of  leaves,  and  similar  material.  Although  at 
first  sight  such  a  nest  may  appear  to  be  a  chaotic  agglomeration, 
yet  examination  reveals  that  it  is  arranged  so  as  to  leave  many 
spaces,  and  is  penetrated  by  galleries  ramifying  throughout  its 
structure.  These  mound-nests  attain  a  considerable  size  when  the 
operations  of  the  industrious  creatures  are  not  interfered  with,  or 
their  work  destroyed,  as  it  too  often  is,  by  ignorant  or  mischievous  • 
persons.  They  may  reach  a  height  of  three  feet  or  near  it,  and 
a  diameter  of  twice  that  extent.  The  galleries  by  which  the 
heaps  are  penetrated  lead  down  to  the  earth  below.  From  the 
mounds  extend  in  various  directions  paths  constantly  traversed 
by  the  indefatigable  ants.  M'Cook  observed  such  paths  in  the 
Trossachs;  they  proceed  towards  the  objects  aimed  at  in  lines 
so  straight  that  he  considers  they  must  be  the  result  of  some 
sense  of  direction  possessed  by  the  ants ;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  they  could  perceive  by  the  sense  of  sight  the  distant 
objects  towards  which  the  paths  were  directed :  these  objects  in 
the  case  M'Cook  describes  were  oak-trees  up  which  the  ants 
ascended  in  search  of  Aphides. 

M'Cook  further  observed  that  one  of  the  oak-trees  was  reached 
by  individuals  from  another  nest,  and  that  each  of  the  two  parties 
was  limited  to  its  own  side  of  the  tree,  sentinels  being  placed  on 
the  limits  to  prevent  the  trespassing  of  an  intruder  ;  he  also 
noticed  that  the  ants  saw  an  object  when  the  distance  became 
reduced  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  them.  This  species  is 
considered  to  be  wanting  in  individual  courage ;  but  when  acting 
in  combination  of  vast  numbers  it  does  so  with  intelligence  and 
success.  It  does  not  make  slaves,  but  it  has  been  observed  by 
Bignell  and  others  that  it  sometimes  recruits  its  numbers  by 
kidnapping  individuals  from  other  colonies  of  its  own  species. 
Its  nests  are  inhabited  by  forty  or  fifty  species  of  guests  of  various 
kinds,  but  chiefly  Insects.  Another '  ant,  Myrmica  laevinodis, 
sometimes  lives  with  it  in  perfect  harmony,  and  Formieoxenus 
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iiilidvlus  lives  only  with  F.  rufa.  Amongst  the  most  peculiar 
of  its  dependants  we  may  mention  large  beetles  of  the  genera 
Cetonia  and  Clytkra,  which  in  their  larval  state  live  in  the 
hills  of  the  wood-ant.  It  is  probable  that  they  subsist  on  some 
of  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  the  mounds  are  formed.  Adlerz 
has  given  some  attention  to  the  division  of  labour  amongst  the 
different  forms  of  the  workers  of  ants,  and  says  that  in  F.  rufa  it 
is  only  the  bigger  workers  that  carry  building  and  other  materials, 
the  smaller  individuals  being  specially  occupied  in  the  discovery 
of  honey- dew  and  other  Aphid  products.  In  Camponotus  it 
would  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  big  individuals  leave 
the  heavy  work  to  be  performed  by  their  smaller  fellows. 

The  wood-ant  and  its  near  allies  have  been,  and  indeed  still 
are,  a  source  of  great  difficulty  to  systematists  on  account  of  the 
variation  that  occurs  in  the  same  species,  and  because  this  differs 
according  to  locality.  Our  European  F.  rufa  has  been  supposed 
to  inhabit  North  America,  and  the  interesting  accounts  pub¬ 
lished  by  M'Cook  of  the  mound-making  ant  of  the  Alleghanies 
were  considered  to  refer  to  it.  This  Insect,  however,  is  not  F. 
rufa,  as  was  supposed  by  M'Cook,  but  F.  exsectoides,  Forel.  It 
forms  colonies  of  enormous  extent,  and  including  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  number  of  individuals.  In  one  district  of  about  fifty 
acres  there  was  an  Ant  City  containing  no  less  than  1700  of 
these  large  ant-hills,  each  one  teeming  with  life.  It  was  found 
by  transferring  ants  from  one  hill  to  another  that  no  hostility 
whatever  existed  between  the  denizens  of  different  hills  ;  the 
specimens  placed  on  a  strange  hill  entered  it  without  the  least 
hesitation.  Its  habits  differ  in  some  particulars  frorir  those  of 
its  European  congener ;  the  North  American  Insect  does  not  close 
the  formicary  at  night,  and  the  inquilines  found  in  its  nest  are- 
very  different  from  those  that  live  with  F.  rufa  in  Europe. 
Whether  the  typical  wood -ant  occurs  in  North  America  is 
doubtful,  hut  there  are  races  there  that  doubtless  belong  to 
the  species. 

F.  sanyuinea  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  its  commoner 
congener  F.  rufa,  and  is  the  only  slave-making  ant  we  possess  in 
Britain.  This  species  constructs  its  galleries  in  banks,  and  is 
of  very  courageous  character,  carrying  out  its  military  operations 
with  much  tactical  ability.  It  is  perfectly  able  to  live  without 
the  assistance  of  slaves,  and  very  frequently  does  so  :  indeed  it 
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has  been  asserted  that  it  is  in  our  own  islands  (where,  1 
it  is  comparatively  rare)  less  of  a  slave-owner  than  it  is  in.' 
Southern  Europe,  but  tiiis  conclusion  is  very  doubtful.  It.  ap¬ 
pears  when  lighting  to  be  rather  desirous  of  conquering  its 
opponents  by  inspiring  terror  and  making  them  aware  of  its 
superiority  than  by  killing  them;  having  gained  a  victory  it 
will  carry  oil'  the  pupae  from  the  nest  it  has  conquered  to  its 
own  abode,  and  the  ants  of  the  stranger-species  that  develop  from 
these  pupae  serve  the  conquerors  faithfully,  and  relieve  them  of 
much  of  their  domestic  duties.  The  species  that  F.  sanguine#, 
utilises  in  this  way  in  England  are  F.  fusca,  F.  cunicularia,  and 
possibly  Lasius  flamis.  Ifuber  and  Forel  have  given  graphic 
accounts  of  the  expeditions  of  this  soldier-ant.  In  the  mixed 
colonies  of  F.  sanguined  and  F.  fusca  the  slaves  do  most  of  the 
house-work,  and  are  more  skilful  at  it  than  their  masters.  Adlerz 
says  that  one  of  the  slaves  will  accomplish  twice  as  much  work 
of  excavation  in  the  same  time  as  the  slave-owner ;  these  latter 
being  lazy  and  fond  of  enjoyment,  while  the  slaves  are  very' 
industrious. 

Folyergus  rufesccns,  an  European  ant  allied  to  Formica,  is 
renowned  since  the  time  of  Huber  (1810)  as  the  slave-making 
or  Amazon  ant.  This  creature  is  absolutely  dependent  on  its 
auxiliaries  for  its  existence,  and  will  starve,  it  is  said,  in  the 
midst  of  food  unless  its  servitors  are  there  to  feed  it.  Wasmann, 
however,  states  that  Folyergus  does  possess  the  power  of 
feeding  itself  to  a  certain  extent.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  qualities  of  this  ant 
as  warrior  are  superb.  When  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  fighting  alone  its  audacity  is 
splendid,  and  it  will  yield  to  no  superi¬ 
ority  of  numbers  ;  when  the  creatures  are 
acting  as  part  of  an  army  the  individual 
boldness  gives  place  to  courage  of  a’  more 
suitable  sort,  the  ants  then  exhibiting  the 
act  of  retreating  or  making  flank  move- 
'  '  ments  when  necessary.  If  a  Folyergus 

that  c  is  acting  as  a  member  of  a  troop  finds  itself  isolated,  and 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered,  it  has  then  no  hesitation  in 
seeking  safety  even  by  flight.  This  species  is  provided  with 
mandibles  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  they  are  not  armed  with  teeth, 
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but  are  pointed  and  curved;  they  are  therefore  used  after  the 
manner  of  poignards,  and  when  the  ant  attacks  a  foe  it  seizes 
the  head  between  the  points  of  these  curved  mandibles,  and  driv¬ 
ing  them  with  great  force  into  the  brain  instantly  paralyses  the 
victim. 

Mandibles  of  this  shape  are  evidently  unfitted  for  the  purposes 
of  general  work,  they  can  neither  cut,  crush,  nor  saw,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  their  peculiar  shape  is  to  be  found  the 
origin  of  the  peculiar  life  of  Polyergus :  we  find  similar  mandi¬ 
bles  reappearing  amongst  the  aberrant  Dorylides,  and  attaining  a 
maximum  of  development  in  the  ferocious  Eciton ;  they  also 
occur,  or  something  like  them,  in  a  few  aberrant  Myrmicides ; 
and  in  the  male  sex  of  many  other  ants,  which  sex  exercises  no 
.industrial  arts,  this  sort  of  mandible  is  present. 

The  ants  that  Polyergus  usually  attacks  in  order  to  procure  slaves 
are  Formica  fusca  and  F.fusca,  race  atiricularia  ;  after  it  has  routed 
a  colony  of  one  of  these  species,  P.  rufcscens  pillages  the  nest  and 
carries  off  pupae  and  some  of  the  larger  larvae  to  its  own  abode. 
When  the  captives  thus  deported  assume  the  imago  state,  they 
are  said  to  commence  working  just  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
houses  among  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  tend  their 
captors  as  faithfully  as  if  these  were  their  own  relatives  :  possibly 
they  do  not  recognise  that  they  are  in  unnatural  conditions,  and 
may  be  quite  as  happy  as  if  they  had  never  been  enslaved.  The 
servitors  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  and  if  the  place 
of  their  enforced  abode  should  be.  attacked  by  other  ant-enemies 
they  defend  it  bravely.  The  fact  that  P.  rufcscens  does,  not  feed 
its  larvae  has  been  considered  evidence  of  moral  degeneration, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Insect  may  be  unable  to  do  so 
on  account  of  some  deficiency  in  the  mouth -parts,  or  other 
similar  cause.  The  larvae  of  ants  are  fed  by  nutriment  regurgi¬ 
tated  from  the  crop  of  a  worker  (or  female),  and  applied  to  the 
excessively  minute  mouth  of  the  helpless  grub :  for  so  delicate 
a  process  to  be  successfully  accompli  si  led,  it  is  evident  that  a 
highly  elaborate'd  and  specialised  arrangement  of  the  mouth- 
parts  must  exist,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
capacity  of  feeding  its  young  in  true  ant-fashion  is  absenf  in 
Polyergus  for  purely  mechanical  reasons. 

M'Cook  states  that  the  North  American  ant,  Polyergus  lucitius, 
which  some  entomologists  consider  to  be  merely  a  variety  of 
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forced  by  the  distention  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 
Lubbock  has  since  described  an  Australian  ant,  Melophorus 
tnflatus,  having  a  similar  peculiar  habit,  but  belonging  to  the 
allied  tribe  Plagiolepisii.  Quite  recently  a  South  African  honey- 
tub  ant  belonging  to  the  distinct  genus  Plagiolepis  ( Ptrimeni 
For.)  has  been  discovered,  affording  a  proof  that  an  extremely 
specialised  habit  may  arise  independently  of  relation  between  the 
Insects,  and  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Species  of  the  genus  Lasius  are  amongst  the  most  abundant 
of  the  ant-tribe  in  Britain.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  con¬ 
structive  powers.  L.  niger,  the  common  little  black  garden-ant, 
forms  extensive  subterranean  galleries,  and  is  extremely  successful 
in  the  cultivation  of  various  forms  of  Aphidae,  from  the  products 
•of  which  the  species  derives  a  large  part  of  its  subsistence.  The 
ants  even  transport  the  Aphidae  to  suitable  situations,  and  thus 
increase  their  stock  of  this  sugary  kind  of  cattle,  and  are  said  to 
take  the  eggs  into  their  own  dwellings  in  the  autumn  so  that 
these  minute  and  fragile  objects  may  be  kept  safe  from  the 
storms  and  rigours  of  winter.  These  little  creatures  are  brave, 
but  when  attacked  by  other  ants  they  defend  themselves  chiefly 
by  staying  in  their  extensive  subterranean  galleries,  and  blocking- 
up  and  securing  these  against  their  assailants. 

L.  fuliginosus,  another  of  our  British  species,  has  very  different 
habits,  preferring  old  trees  and  stumps  for  its  habitation ;  in  the 
hollows  of  these  it  forms  dwellings  of  a  sort  of  card ;  this  it 
makes  from  the  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  its  salivary  glands 
with  comminuted  fragments  of  wood,  after  the  fashion  of  wasps. 
It  is  a  moderate-sized  ant,  much  larger  than  the  little  L.  niger , 
and  is  of  a  black  colour  and  remarkably  shining ;  it  gives  off 
a  very  strong  but  by  no  means  disagreeable  odour,  and  may  be 
seen  on  the  hollow  trees  it  frequents,  stalking  about  in  large 
numbers  in  a  slow  and  aimless  manner  that  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  active,  bustling  movements  of  so  many  of  its  congeners. 
When  this  species  finds  suitable  trees  near  one  another,  a  colony 
is  established  in  each  ;  the  number  of  individuals  thus  associated 
becomes  very  large,  and  as  the  different  colonies  keep  up  inter- 
commujiication,  this  habit  is  very  useful  for  purposes  of  defence. 
Forel  relates  that  he  once  brought  a  very  large  number  of 
Formica  pralensis  and  liberated  them  at  the  base  of  a  tree  in 
which  was  a  nest  of  L.  fuliginosus  ;  these  latter,  finding  them- 
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selves  thus  assaulted  and  besieged,  communicated  in  some  Kfay, 
information  of  the  fact  to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  Porefc-^ 
soon  .saw  large  columns  of  the  black  creatures  issuing  from  the 
trees  near  by  and  coming  with  their  measured  paces  h)  the-’' 
assistance  of  their  confreres,  so  that  the  invaders  were  soon  dis-  A 
uomfited  and  destroyed.  Although  the  European  and  North-  • 
American  representatives  of  the  sub-family  Camponotides  live  ■ 
together  in  assemblies  comprising  as  a  rule  a  great  number  of 
individuals,  and  although  the  separate  nests  or  formicaries  which 
have  their  origin  from  the  natural  increase  of  a  single  original  , 
nest  keep  up  by  some  means  a  connection  between  the  members, 
and  so  form  a  colony  of  nests  whose  inhabitants  live  together  on 
amicable  terms,  yet  there  is  no  definite  information  as  to  how 
long  such  association  lasts,  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  the  ties 
that  connect  the  members  of  the  different  nests,  nor  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  colonies  become  dissociated.  It  is  known  ^hat 
individual  nests  last  a  long  time.  Charles  Darwin  has  mentioned 
in  a  letter  to  Fore!  that  an  old  man  of  eighty  told  him  he  had 
noticed  one  very  large  nest  of  Formica,  rufa  in  the  same  place 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  But  what  period  they  usually  endure 
is  not  known,  and  all  these  points  probably  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  species  concerned.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that  when 
some  ants  find  their  nests,  for  some  unknown  reason,  to  he  unsuit¬ 
able  the  inhabitants  leave  their  abodes,  carrying  with  them  their 
young  and  immature  forms,  and  being  accompanied  or  followed  by 
the  various  parasites  or  commensals  that  are  living  with  them. 
Wasmami  and  other  entomologists  have  observed  that  the  ants 
carry  bodily  some  of  their  favourite  beetle-companions,  as  well 
as  members  of  their  own  species.  Forel  observed  that  after 
a  nest  of  Formica  pralensis  had  been  separated  into  two  nests 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another  so  as  to  have 
no  intercommunication,  the  members  yet  recognised  one  another 
as  parts  of  the  same  family  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  month  ; 
but  another  observation  showed  that  after  some  years  of  separation 
thej7  were  no  longer  so  recognised. 

Although  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  ants  are  able  to 
dietinguish  the  individuals  belonging  to  their  own  nepts  and 
colonies  from  those  that,  though  of  their  own  species,  are  not  so 
related  to  them,  yet  it  is  not  known  by  what  means  the  recogni¬ 
tion  is  effected ;  there  is,  however,  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
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is  by  something  of  the  nature  of  odour.  One  observer  has  noticed 
that  if  an  ant  fall  into  water  it  is  on  emerging  at  first  treated -as 
if  it  were  a  stranger  by  its  own  friends ;  but  other  naturalists  have 
found  this  not  to  be  the  case  in  other  species.  Contact  with 
corrosive  sublimate  deprives  ants  for  a  time  of  this  power  of 
/recognising  friends,  and  under  its  influence  they  attack  one 
another  in  the  most  ferocious  manner. 

■'  The  nests  and  colonies  of,  the  species  of  Camponotides  we 
;have  considered  are  all  constructed  by  societies  comprising  a 
great  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  there  are,  ~ 

:  however,  in  the  tropics 
numerous  species  that 
form  their  nests  on 
!{  foliage,  and  some  of 
||  these  contain  only  a 
j,few  individuals.  The 
j: leaf- nests  (Fig.  64)  of 
j:  certain  species  of  Poly- 
i \\rhachis  are  said  to  be 
formed  of  a  paper-like 
{material,  and  to  con¬ 
tain  each  a  female  and 
about  8  or  10  worker 

J  ants.  Forel 1  has  ex- 
1  .  .  ,  .  ,  Fig.  64. — Nest  of  Polyrhachis  sp.  (After  Smith.) 

aminecl  nests  oi  several 

Indian  species,  and  finds  they  differ  from  those  of  other  ants  i 
consisting  of  a  single  cavity,  lined  with  silk  like  that  of  a  spide: 
These  nests  are  further  said  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  rendt 
them  either  inconspicuous  or  like  other  objects  on  the  leaves 
P.  argentea  covers  its  small  dwelling  with  little  hits  of  veget. 

!  matter,  and  a  nest  of  P.  rnsfella  was  placed  between  two 
i  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  entirely  hidden.  All  the  sp 
the  genus  do  not,  however,  share  these  habits,  P.  uiui/ri  : 

'  a  card-nest,  like  Dolichoderus  and  some  other  ants.  The 
of  the  genus  Polyrhachis  are  numerous  in  the  tropics  of  t 
World. 

Forbes  noticed  that  a  species  of  this  genus,  that  ma 
paper-like  nest  on  the  underside  of  bamboo-leaves  produces 
'  Forel,  J.  ilombay  Sue.  viii.  p.  ."ii. 
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b)  tiikuu,  tin  1«  .1  \v ith  In  «1  in  a  soms  <>t  spasmodic  baps. 
Tlir  ~  mir  observer  Ins  recorded  a  -stall  more  interesting  fact  in 
tl„  ,  ,m  oi  ihullii  1  -puis  oj  tins  iiuiivn  luge  blown  ant— 
imnnl  m  Sun  m  ,  Lli<  imlnnluals  who  -plead  ovu.  a  space, 
pnliqis  i  n«ili  b  }inls  m  dumrlu.oii  tlie  stem,  leaves,  and 
branches  of  a  m‘eat  tree  which  had  fallen,  and  not  within  sight 
of  each  other  :  yet  the  tapping  was 
set  up  at  the  same  moment,  con¬ 
tinued  exactly  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  stopped  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  :  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
seconds  all  recommenced  at  the 
same  instant.  The  interval  was 
always  of  about;  the  same  duration, 
though  I  did  not  time  it; 
each  ant  did  not,  however,  beat 
synchronously  with  every  other 
in  the  congeries  nearest  to  me.; 
there  were  independent  tappings, 
so  that  a  sort  of  tune  was  played, 
each .  congeries  dotting  out  its 
own  music,  yet  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  the  musical  parties 
were  strictly  synchronous.” 

Mr.  Peal  has  also  recorded  that  .an  ant — the  name  is  not 
mentioned,  hut  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  an  Assamese  species- 
makes  a  concerted  noise  loud  enough  to  he  heard  by  a  human 
being  at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  distance,  the  sound  being  produced 
by  each  ant  scraping  the  horny  apex  of  the  abdomen  three  times 
in  rapid  succession  on  the  dry,  crisp  leaves  of  which  the  nest  is 
usually  composed.  These  records  suggest  that  these  foliage-ants 
keep  up  a  connection  between  the  members  of  different  nests 
somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  as  do  so  many  of  the  terrestrial 
Campono tides.  Although  the  species  of  Camponotides  have  no 
special  organ  for  the  production  of  sound  in  the  position  in  which 
one  is  found  in  Myrmicides  and  Ponerides,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  able  to  produce  a  sound  by  rubbing  together  other  parts 
of  the  abdomen. 
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Sub-Fam.  2.  Dolichoderid.es. — Hind  lody  furnished  with  hut 
one  constriction  so  that  only  a  single  sccde  or  node  is  formed  ; 
St  mg  rudimentary  ;  the  poison-sac  without  cushion. 

The  Dolichoderides  are  similar  to  Camponotides  in  appearance, 
and  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  structure  of  the  sting  and  the 
poison  apparatus.  To  this  we  may  add  that  Forel  also  considers 
the  gizzard  to  be  different  in  the  two  sub-families,  there  being  no 
visible  calyx  in  the  Dolichoderides,  while  this  part  is  largely 
developed  in  the  Camponotides.  This  is  one  of  the  least  extensive 
of  the  sub-families  of  ants,  not  more  than  150  species  being 
yet  discovered.  Comparatively  little  is 
known  of  the  natural  history  of  its 
members,  only  a  very  small  number  of 
species  of  Dolichoderides  being  found  in 
Europe.  The  best  known  of  these  (and 
the,  only  British  Dolichoderid)  is  Tapi- 
noma  erraticum,  a  little  ant  of  about  the 
size  of  Lasius  niger,  and  somewhat  similar 
in  appearance,  but  very  different  in  its 
habits.  T.  erraticum  does  not  cultivate 
or  appreciate  Aphides,  but  is  chiefly 
carnivorous  in  its  tastes.  Our  knowledge 
of  it  is  due  to  Eorel,  who  has  noticed  that 
it  is  very  fond  of  attending  the  fights 
between  other  ants.  Here  it  plays  the 
part  of  an  interested  spectator,  and 
watching  its  opportunity  drags  off  the 
dead  body  of  one  of  the  combatants  in 
order  to  use  it  as  food.  Although  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  power  of  stinging,  this  Insect 
has  a  very  useful  means  of  defence  ;PlC1'  66—  Tapnioma  mh- 
in  the  anal  glands  with  which  it  is  Upper  side  and  profile, 
provided ;  these  secrete  a  fluid  having 

a  strong  characteristic  odour,  and  possessing  apparently  very 
noxious  qualities  when  applied  to  other  ants.  The  Tapi- 
noma  has  no  power  of  ejecting  the  fluid  to  a  distance,  but  is 
very  skilful  in  placing  this  odorous  matter  on  the  body  of  an 
opponent  by  touching  the  latter  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  ; 
on  this  being  done  its  adversary  is  usually  discomfited.  This 


v!  ;'iil)!'-n';">in-iin  in  its  habits,  and  is  said  to  change  its 
s i,.  yi,,-v  iVi'ii ni-titiv.  T,  fi-saiimim.  occurs  somewhat  rarely  in 
! -rii  -i iTi  bon -1  liii'-  nlwi)  itol>  "I  the  !-Jithil..s  of  J/mueUipvin  nureo. 

j.nnUwr  ;-t  i  f;i  n  Euro  [lean  -species  ni  Ifoliehoderules.  It 
iri  a  1  ree-aiil-,  ami  Uy  preference  adopts,  ami  adapts  for  its  use,  the 
tMiirw-Mn.Kle  h>  uned-UaHi}.  beetle.  1 L  forum exiiemdy  populous 
reloiii“',  y  lii<  ]i  iiiy  i  dm  j  -rv.  t  :il  la ge  trees,  the  inhabitants 

Lreiyiiiu.)  up  inr-nreotmimnieiU.Kiii  by  means  oi  numerous  workers. 
No  less  than  twelve  uriah  ty  oaks  were  found  to  be  thus  united 
into  a  colony  of  this  a, nt  m  one  ot  the  .Bulgarian  forests.  The 
species  is  rery  wuilike,  and  compensates  f’oi  the  extreme  minute- 
ness  of  its  individuals  by  the  skilful  and  rapid  rushes  made  by 
com bined  numbers  ou  their  ant-foes  of  larger  size. 

Fritz  Muller  Jias  given  a  brief  account,  uuder  the  name  of 
the  Iinbauha  ant,  oi  a  Brazilian  arboreal  ant,  that  forms  small 
nests  in  the  interior  of  plants.  The  species  referred  to  is  no 
doubt  on  and  rithei  d.  nts'/ihil  is.  or  A.  muHeri.  The' nests 

are  founded  by  fertilised  females  which  may  frequently  be  found 
iu  the  cells  on  young  Cecro/ria  plants.  Each  -  internode,  he  says, 
has  on  the  outside,  near  its  upper  part,  a  small  pit  where  the  wall 
is  much  thinner,  and  in  this  the  female  makes  a  hole  by  which 
she  enters.  Soon  afterwards  the  hole  is  completely  closed  by  a 
luxuriant  excrescence  from  its  margins,  and  it  remains  thus  closed 
until  about  a  dozen  workers  have  developed  from  the  eggs  of 
the  female,  when  the  hole  is  opened  anew  from  within  by  the 
workers.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  larvae  of  these  ants  are 
devoured  by  the  grubs  of  a  parasite  of  the  family  Chalcididae. 
This  Insect  is  thought  to  protect  the  plant  from  the  attacks  of 
leaf-cutting  ants  of  the  genus  Atta. 

"We  may  here  briefly  remark  that-  much  has  been  written 
about  the  benefits  conferred  on  plants  by  the  protection  given  to. 
them  in  various  trays  by  ants :  but  there,  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  critical  view  of  the  subject  will  not  support  the  idea  of 
the  association  being  of  supreme  importance  to  the  trees.1 

Sub-Fam,  2.  Myrmieides. — Pedicel  of  abdomen  formed' 'of  two 
„  u- ell- mauled  wdes  (knot -hie  sef/menfs).  Sting  present  (absent 
in  the  Uri/ptoccrini  and  Attini).  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 

1  See  von  Ilasring,  iierlin.  ent.  ZeiisAr.  xxxix.  1894,  p.  364  ;  and  Ford,  Ann. 
See.  cm.  Belgique,  nI.  1896,  p.  170. 
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workers  of  the  genera  Eciton  and  Aenictus  of  the  sub-family 
Dorylides  ham,  like  the  Myrmicides,  tioo  nodes  in  the  pedicel.) 

This  sub-family  consists  of  about  1000  species,  and  includes 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  but,  as  they  are 
most  of  them  of  small  size,  they  are  less 
known  than  the  Camponotides,  and  much 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
habits  and  intelligence.  Eorel,  until  re¬ 
cently,  adopted  four  groups :  Myrmicini, 

Attini,  Pseudomynnini  and  Cryptoeerini ; 
but  he  is  now  disposed  to  increase  this 
number  to  eight.1  They  are  distinguished 
by  differences  in  the  clypeus,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  head ;  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  characters  by  which  the  groups  j 

are  defined  are  not  in  all  cases  fully  nosus,  large  and  small 
applicable  to  the  males.  The  Crypto-  workers.  East  India, 
cerini  are  in  external  structure  the  most  highly  modified  of 
Hymenoptera,  if  not  of  all  the  tribes  of  Inseeta. 

i.  The  Mykmicini  proper  are  defined  by  Eorel  as  having  the 
antennae  inserted  near  the  middle,  a  little  behind  the  front,  of 
the  head,  which  has  carinae  on  the  inner 
sides,  but  none  on  the  outer  sides,  of  the 
insertions  of  the  antennae ;  the  clypeus  ex¬ 
tends  between  the  antennae. 

Certain  genera  of  small  European  ants  of 
the  group  Myrmicini  display  some  most 
anomalous  phenomena.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Formicoxenus,  Aner gates  and 
Tomognathus.  The  facts  known  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  most  of  them  only  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  and  some  obscurity  still  exists  as  to 
many  of  even  the  more  important  points 
micoxenus  lu  these  extraordinary  life-histories, 
naie.  (After  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  little 
Formicoxenus  nitidulus  lives  as  a  guegt 
in  the ’nests  of  Formica  rufa,  the  wood-ant;  and  another 
similar  ant,  Stenamma  westwoodi,  which  shares  the  same  life. 
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Darwin  made  the  very 
reasonable  suggestion 
that  winged  males  may 
be  developed  occasion¬ 
ally  as  an  exceptional 
phenomenon,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  though  , 
it  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated.  Formi- 
coxeims  nitidulus  occurs 
in  England  in  the  nests 
of  Formica  rufa  and  of 
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r.iatmtHJns.  Europe.  A.  male,  with  found  in  this  Country. 

The  S'eims  A'wgates  is 
allied  to  Formieoxenus, 
and  occurs  in  Central  Europe,  but  has  not  been  found  in  Britain ; 
the  female,  as  m  Fnrmieoxmus,  is  winged  and  the,  male  wingless, 
but  there  is  no  worker-caste  ;  the  male  is  a  rather  helpless  creature, 
and  incapable  of  leaving  the  nest.  The  species  lives  in  cornpany 
with  Tetruvwrunn  car  pttvm,  a  little  ant  very  like  Mynnicw,  and  not 
uncommon  in  South-East  England.  The  female  Aner gates  is  at 
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first  an  active  little  creature  with  wings,  but  after  these  are  lost 
the  body  of  the  Insect  becomes  extremely  distended  as  shown  in 
Fig.  69,  C ;  the  creature  is  in  this  state  entirely  helpless,  and  as 
there  are  no  workers,  the  Anergates  is  completely  dependent,  for 
the  existence  of  itself  and  its  larvae,  on  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
Tetramorium  that  lives  with  it.  The  mode  of  the  association 
of  these  two  Insects  is  at  present  both  unparalleled  and  inexplic- 
;  able,  for  only  workers  of  the  Tetramorium  are  found  in  company 
:  with  the  <J  and  5  Anergates ;  the  community,  in  fact,  consisting 
; ,  of  males  and  females  of  one  species  and  workers  of  another.  The 
nests  of  Anergates  are  so  rare  that  only  a  few  naturalists  have 
j;  ;  been  able  to  observe  them  (Schenk,  von  Hagens,  and  Forel  may 
:jl  be  specially  mentioned),  but  in  the  spots  where  they  occur, 
j  ;  nests  of  the  Tetramorium,  containing  all  the  forms  of  that  species, 
|  i  are  numerous,  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  a  young  fertile 
p;  female  of  the  Anergates  may  leave  a  nest  in  which  it  was  born, 
enter  a  nest  of  the  Tetramorium ,  and,  destroying  the  queen  thereof, 

:  substitute  herself  in  the  place  of  the  victim ;  but  if  this  be  really 
;  the  case,  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  the  Tetramorium  must  also  be 
destroyed,  for  no  young  of  the  Tetramorium  are  ever  found  in 
these  strange  associations.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
j  the  Tetramorium  workers  should  be  willing  to  accept  as  their 
j  queen  a  creature  that  commenced  her  acquaintance  with  them  by 
[  destroying  their  own  queen  or  queens  and  a  number  of  their 
\  young  sisters ;  especially  as  the  Tetramorium  is  a  more  powerful 
ant  than  the  Anergates,  and  could  readily  dispose  of  the  murderous 
intruder  if  it  were  disposed  to  do  so.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  colonies  of  Tetramorium  completely  destitute  of  queens  some¬ 
times  occur,  and  "VVasmann  has  suggested  that  the  female  Aner¬ 
gates  may  seek  out  one  of  these,  and  installing  herself  therein  as 
a  substitute,  may  be  accepted  by  the  orphaned  colony.  This 
plausible  hypothesis  has  still  to  be  verified. 

The  genus  Carrlioconclyla  also  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of 
apterous,  worker-like  males,  while  in  one  species,  C.  cmeryi,  a 
winged  male  is  also  known  to  exist. 

Tomognathus  suhlaevis  is  a  little  Myrmicid  ant,  found  rarely 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  'where  its  habits  have  recently  bee)] 
studied  by  Adlerz.  A  band  of  the  Tomognathus  attack  the  nest 
of  another  little  Myrmicid,  Leplothorax  wevronm,  and  succeed 
by  their  own  pertinacity  and  the  fears  of  the  Leplothoror  in 
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obtaining  possesion  <f  H  ,  lit.'  legitimate  owners  disappear,,  leav- 
Mu'  Tom w/iiittlivx  in  possession  of  their  larvae  and  pupae; 
Uiesc  complete  lia'iv  development  only  to  line!  themselves  the 
slaves  of  'PomwpuHh'iik,  The  subsequent  relations  of  the  two 
ants  tire  friendly,  the  slaves  even  proven  tine?  their,  masters  from 
wandering  from  the.  nest  when  they  wish  to  do  so.  If  an  estab¬ 
lished  mixed  community  "f  this  nature,  is  in  want  of  additional 
servitors,  the  '/'■<nwgu«/JmH  secure  a  supply  by  raids  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Amazon-ant,  bringing  back  to  their  abode  larvae 
ami  pupae  of  Lt />Mh "rax  to  he  developed  as  slaves.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  that  the  Tomognathus  continued  its  species  by 
perpetual  parthenogenesis  of  the  workers,  for  neither  males  nor 
females  could  be  found,  Adlerz  1  lias,  however,  now  discovered  the 
sexual  individuals.  The  male  is  an  ordinary  winged  ant,  and  is 
so  like  that  sex  of  the  LffM.hnrox,  that  Adlerz  had  failed  to 
distinguish  the  two  before  he  reared  them.  The  females  are 
apterous,  and  in  fact  like  the  workers.  It  would  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  workers  of  this  species  vary  greatly 
but  never  become  winged  :  some  of  them  have  ocelli  and  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  thorax  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  winged  females, 
though  none  have  been  found  with  wings.  Certain  of  these 
females  possess  a.  receptaeulum  seminis,  and  Adlerz  treats  this  as 
the  true  distinction  between  female  and  worker.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  the  female  of  Tomognathus  may  be  described  as  a 
worker -like  individual  possessing  a  receptaeulum  seminis,  and' 
having  more  or  less  of  the  external  structures  of  winged  females, 
though  never  being  actually  winged.  It  is  probable  that  other 
workers  reproduce  parthenogeuetieally.  Tire  males  of  this  species 
will  not  unite  with  females  from  tire  same  nest,  thus  differing 
from  many  other  ants,  in  which  union  between  individuals  of  the 
same  nest  is  the  rule.  Finally,  to  complete  this  curious  history, 
we  should  remark  that  the  larvae  of  the  Tomognathus  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  Leptothorax  that  Adlerz  is  quite  unable  to 
distinguish  the  two. 

Strongybgnathhm  teskmus  and  8.  Jwberi  live  in  association  with 
Tctramoriuru  caespitvm,  and  are  cared  for  by  these  latter  ants  ;  it 
is  notable  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave-making  Polyergvs 
rufcscens  the  mandibles  of  the  StrongylognatJms  are  cylindrical 
and  pointed,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  industrial  occupations. 

1  l  ih.  Svcnska  A!,-,  xxi.  1896,  Afd.  iv.  No.  4. 
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.S.  icsftta-H*  is  a  weak  little  ant,  and  lives  in  small  numbers  in  the 
nests  wuh  T.  coemtum,  which  it  is  said  to  greatly  resemble  in 
appearance.  The  proportions  of  the  forms  of  the  two  species 
usually  associated  is  peculiar,  there  being  a  great  many  workers 
"1  I.  e»f#pUum  both  m  the  perfect  and  pupal  states,  and  also  all 
the  sexes  of  the  Stroiiqqloqnathv.s,  of  which,  however,  only  a  few 
are  workers.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  S.  tcsiaceus  attacks 
mu!  pillules  the  nests  of  T.  euespitum,  in  order  to  carry  off  worker 
-  pupae,  pist  as  Folt/eruits  rufesoens  does.  But  the  facts  that  S. 
ieshicc/ts  is  a  weaker  Insect  than  the  Tetramorium,  and  that  only 
a  tew  ot  its  worker-caste  are.  present  in  a  community  where  there 
•  are  mam'  workers  of  the  Tetramonum.  seem  to  negative  the  view 
that  the  latter  were  captured  by  the  former ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  associated  communities  of  these  two  species  are  started 
and  kept  up  is  still  therefore  m  need  of  explanation. 

Z>1ronqaloqi>athvs  huhen  is  a  much  stronger  Insect  than  its 
controller,  b.  testaccus.  and  Forel  has  witnessed  its  attack  on 
THminvnum  cmptf-uiu.  Here  the  raid  is  made  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  ot  Poh/ci-'/us  rujescens  on  Formica;  the  Tetramo- 
■■■•  ■’?  r--  attacked  and  its  pupae  carried  off  to  the  abode  of  the 
i  titromp/lognatUvs  to  serve  in  due  time  as  its  slaves.  The  man¬ 
dibles  ot  j$.  hv.hcn.  being  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Polyemjus' 
at  i  ut  ml  in  i  similar  manner. 

Although  /'.  cuesjntnm  is  common  enough  in  South-East  Eng¬ 
land.  it  is  to  1)0  regretted  that  none  of  the  guests  or  associates  we 
have  mentioned  ui  connection  with  it  occur  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  most  variable  species,  and  is  distributed  over  a  large  part  of 
the  glolie. 

Our  British  species  of  Myrmicides,  about  ten  in  number, 
all  belong  to  the  group  Myrmicini ;  none  of  them  are  generally 
common  except  Myrmica  rubra,  which  is  a  most  abundant  Insect, 
anil  forms  numerous  races  that  have  teen  considered  by  some 
entomologists  to  lie  distinct  species ;  the  two  most  abundant  of 
these  races  are  M.  rugiiwdis  and  M.  scabrinodis,  which  sometimes, 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  winged  individuals,  form  vast 
swarms. 

The  .tiny  Jfnnomorium,  pharaoms  is  a  species  that  has 
been  introduced  into  Britain,  but  now  occurs  in  houses  in 
epffain  towns ;  it  Bometirnes  accumulates  on  provisions  in  such 
!  k"-n  as  to  be  a  serious  nuisance.  Seventeen  thousand 
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midden,  formed  near  by.  M'Cook  has  witnessed  and  described 
the  process  of  stripping  the  seeds. 

Certain  genera — e.g.  Aphcienogaster,  Pheidole — exhibit  great 
disparity  in  the  forms  of  the  workers,  some  of  which  are  of 
size  much  superior  to  the  others,  and  possess  disproportionately 
large  heads ;  these  large  individuals  are  found  in  the  same  nest 
as  the  smaller  forms.  All  the  intermediate  forms  may  frequently 
be  found,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  genus  Aphcienogaster ;  but 
in  Pheidole  intermediates  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

The  genus  Cremastogaster  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  hind  body  and  its  articulation,  which  give  the 
abdomen  the  appearance  of  being  pet  on  upside  down.  This 
mode  of  articulation  may  allow  the  Insect  to  threaten  its  enemies 
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Fir.  71. — Cremastogaster  tricolor,  worker.  A,  with  abdomen  extended  ;  B,  uplifted. 

when  they  are  in  front  of  it ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Cremastogaster  possesses  an  effective  sting. 

ii.  The  group  Attini  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
carina  near  the  eye,  by  the  antennae  being  inserted  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  one  another,  by  the  clypeus  being  prolonged  back¬ 
wards  between  them ;  and  by  the  absence  of  a  sting.  The 
group  is  not  represented  in  Europe,  but  in  Tropical  America  the 
ants  belonging  to  it  are  amongst  the  most  important  of  natural 
objects.  The  species  of  the  genus  Atta  (usually  styled  Oecodoma ) 
are  the  formidable  leaf-cutting  ants  of  America,  They  occur  in 
enormous  colonies  in  certain  places,  and  will  in  a  short  time 
completely  strip  a  tree  of  its  leaves.  As  they  appear  to  prefer 
trees  of  a  useful  kind,  especially  those  planted  by  man,  their 
ravages  are  often  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The  natives, 
feeling’ it  hopeless  to  contend  with  these  Insect  hordes,  only  too 
frequently  abandon  all  attempts  to  cultivate  the  trees  and 
vegetables  the  Insects  are  fond  of.  Both  Bates  and  Belt  have 
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to  make  a  subterranean  tunnel  in  a  straight  line  to  a  desired 
object  situated  at  so  great  a  distance,  we  know  not. 

The.  use  the  leaf-cutting  ants  make  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  material  they  gather  was  for  long  a  subject  of  debate,  and  has 
only  recently  been  ascertained  by  the  observations  of  Moller. 
After  being  carried  to  the  nest  the.  pieces  of  leaves  are  cut  into 
small  fragments  by  another  set  of  workers  and  formed  into  balls, 
which  are  packed  in  various  parts  of  the  nest,  and  amongst 
which  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus — Bozites  gongylophora — ramifies. 
This  fungus  the  ants  cultivate  in  the  most  skilful  manner : 
they  manage  to  keep  it  clear  from  mouldiness  and  bacterial 
agents,  and  to  make  it  produce  a  modified  form  of  growth  in 
the  shape  of  little  white  masses,  each  one  formed  by  an  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  swellings  of  the  mycelium.  These  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  colony.  Moller  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  results 
were  due  to  a  true  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  ants :  when 
they  were  taken  away  from  the  nests,  the  mycelium  produced 
two  kinds  of  conidia  instead  of  the  ant-food. 

Many  details  of  the  economy  of  these  leaf-cutting  ants  are 
still  very  imperfectly  known.  The  large-headed  forms,  called 
soldiers,  have  been  the  subject  of  contradictory  statements ; 
Bates  having  concluded  from  his  own  observations  that  they 
are  harmless,  while  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart  assures  us  that  they  are  very 
fierce  and  vindictive,  and  inflict  very  serious  wounds  by  biting 
(the  Attini  do  not  sting).  We  anticipate  that  the  observations 
of  both  these  naturalists  will  prove  to  he  substantially  correct, 
and  that  the  differences  in  habits  will  be  found  to  be  owing  to 
distinctions  in  the  conditions  of  the  community.  In  connection 
with  this  point  we  may  remark  that  the  function  of  the  ex¬ 
cessively  large  heads  of  certain  kinds  of  soldier-ants  is  still 
obscure.  In  the  East  Indian  Pheidologeton  diversus  the  big 
soldiers  are  quite  one  hundred  times  as  large,  as  the  smaller 
workers.  As  these  latter  bite  viciously  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  their  gigantic  confreres  with  enormous  heads  would 
be  warriors  of  a  most  formidable  nature ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  giants  are  unable  to  bite  even  when  they  try  to  do  so. 
Aitken  has  somewhere  suggested  that  these  enormous  individuals 
play  the  part  of  state  elephants;  and  we  have  been  informed  by 
Colonel  Bingham  that  the  small  ants  may  frequently  be  seen 
riding  in  numbers  on  their  unwieldy  fellows.  We  anticipate. 
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lawyer,  thm,  some  other  function  will  be  found  to  exist  for:‘ 
idfins  with  enormous  heads.  An  examination  of  their 
organs  of  «im«e.  ami  of  voice  is  very  desirable. 

Details  of  i  hr  niode«  in  whirl)  the  vreat,  communities  of  the 
'leaf-cutting  Aftidne  are  maintained,  are  still  wanting.  ,  The 
J'rni!i](-  do  not,  we  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Hart,  possess 
any  considerable  powers  of  aftergrowth,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  them  to  lie  unusually  prolific.  At  certain  seasons 
rir(.iit  swarms  of  winged  individuals  are  produced,  and  after 
’eavinv  tlte,  nests  pair  in  the  manner  of  onr  European  Mynnica. 
Possibly  the  females  may,  after  losing  their  wings,  again  enter 
the  large  roinmvinities.  Von  Ihering  states  that  the  workers  of 
Alta  lundi  are  fertile, 

di.  The  group  I’phvdomvkmini  includes  the  genera  Pseudo- 
myrma  and  ffimn,  which  are,  by  some  entomologists  treated  as' 
hut  a  single  genus.  The  antennae  are  inserted  near  together  on  the 
front  of  the,  head  ;  there  is  no  earina  on  the  head  external  to 
their  insertion,  and  the  elypeus  does  not  extend  forwards  between 
them.  The.  Insects  a, re  usually  of  elongate  form,  possess  a  sting, 
and  have  a,  naked  pupa.  The  group  occurs  in  both  hemispheres, 
hut  is  exclusively  exotic,  and  hut  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
its  members.  .Forel  has  recently  observed  that  numerous  species 
live,  inside  dried  stems  of  grass  or  in  hollow  twigs,  and  are 
beautifully  adapted  for  this  mode  of  life  by  their  elongate  form, 
some  of  them  being  as  slender  as  needles.  Some  interesting 
observations  have  been  made  in  Nicaragua  by  Belt  on  Pseudo- 
myrrna  bicolor  and  its  relations  with  an  acacia-tree,  in  the  thorns 
of  which  it  lives.  The,  acacia  in  question  is  called  the  bulTs-horn 
thorn,  because  the.  branches  and.  trunk  are  armed  with  strong 
curved  spines,  set  in  pairs,  and  much  resembling  the  horns  of 
the  quadruped  whose,  name  they  bear.  The  ant  takes  possession 
of  a  thorn  by  boring  a  small  hole  near  the  distal  extremity,  and 
forms  its  nest  inside.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  provided 
with  glands  that  secrete  a  honey-like  fluid,  which  it  appears 
forms  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  subsistence  of  the  ant.  Belt 
considers  that  the  presence  of  the,  ant  is  beneficial  to  the  acacia ; 
he  supposes  that  the  ants  assume  the  rights  of  proprietors,  and  will 
not  allow  caterpillars  or  leaf-cutting  ants  to  meddle  with  their 
property ;  the  leaves  are,  he  thinks,  so  preserved  to  the  benefit 
of  the  tree. 
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near  Calcutta,  where  it  lives  on  the  trunks  of  trees  in  company 
with  a  spicier  ancl  a  wasp  that  greatly  resemble  it  in  form  and 
in  colour.  The  three  creatines  seem  to  associate  together 
on  amicable  terms :  indeed  the  wasp  and  the  ant  occasional! v 
indulge  in  wrestling  matches  without  doing 
one  another  any  serious  harm.  In  connection 
with  this  fact  we  may  observe  that  other 
species  of  ants  have  been  observed  to  indulge 
in  sports  and  feats  of  agility. 

S.  Icriccps.  an  Australian  species  of  this 
genus,  is  furnished  with  a  stridulating  file 
that  has  the  appearance  of  being  constructed 
so  as  to  produce  two  very  different  kinds  of  Fi  7’— m  i  i  1 
sounds. 

iv.  The  C'ryptocerini  are  distinguished  from  othei  nrv'u  ^ 
antennae  being  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  head  whtic  1  1  i 
placed  between  ridges  or  in  a  groove  into  which  thev  can 
withdrawn  ;  when  in  some  cases  they  are  entiub  c  n  tk  1 
These  ants  assume  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  forms,  some  oi  which 
look  almost  as  if  they  were  the  results  of  an  extravagant  imagin¬ 
ation.  The  skeleton  is  usually  much  harder  than  it  is  in  other 
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ants  ;  the  abdomen  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  very  large  seg¬ 
ment,  there  being,  however,  three  others  visible  at  its  extremity;-, 
these  segments  can  be  only  slightly  protruded,  and  the  ants  have  ■ 
no  power  of  stinging.  They  are  probably  most  of  them  arboreal 
in  their  habits.  Nearly  all  of  the  known  forms  are  exotic.  , 
According  to  the  observations  of  Bates  the  species  of  the  genus 
,  Gryploeerus  in  the  Amazons  Valley 

y  J  may  frequently  be  observed  in  dry 

a.  jpHT  v-T  open  places  on  low  trees  and  bushes, 

J  or  running  on  branches  of  newly  felled 

1  antly.  The  species  generally  are? 
wood-borers,  usually  perforating  the 
if  dead  branches  of  trees.  C.  atratus  has’ 

/  Ujp  \  been  observed  to  construct  its  nests 
j/CL  jV  in  the  dead,  suspended  brauches  of 

*  •  V-  woody  climbers ;  a  number  of  neatly 

ril”\u>iku_  The  lom  drilled  holes  are  all  that  can  be  seen 

pressed  first  joint  of  the  hind  externally  ;  but,  inside,  the  wood  is 
different  positions.  “  a"d  1  freely  perforated  with  intercommuni¬ 
cating  galleries.  Each  community 
appears  to  consist  of  a  single  female  and  two  kinds  of  workers 
the  latter  in  some  species  are  quite  unlike  each  other,  differing 
in  the  form  of  the  head,  and  in  the  armature  of  the  thorax  and 
nodes  of  the  peduncle.  The  species  of  Cryptoeerus  appear  to  be 
omnivorous,  find  are  frequently  attracted  by  the  excrement  of  birds. 
The  pupae  are  not  enclosed  in  a  cocoon.  In  the  South  of  Europe 
two  very  minute  ants,  of  the  genera  Strumigenys  and  Epitritus, 
belonging  to  this  family,  are  met  with  under  very  large  stones 
partly  embedded  in  the  earth.  They  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
Sub-fam.  4.  Ponerides. — Hind  body  elongate, f  urnished  with  one 
uode  at  the  base,  and  having  also  great  capacity  of  movement 
between  the  first  and  second  segments,  between  winch  there  is 
■usually  a  slight  constriction.  Sting  well  developed. 

This  sub-iaunly  includes  numerous  genera  and  about  400 
•species.  The  Ponerides  have  an  elongate  hind-body ;  the  second 
;  behind  the  node  is  capable 


s  purpose  is  furnished  with 
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basal  part  is  usually  concealed  within  the  more  anterior  segment, 
the  hind  margin  of  which  embraces  it  very  closely.  On  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  this  articulation  there  is  usually 
placed  a  stridulating  organ,  consisting  of  an  elongate  band  or 
patch  of  very  fine  lines ;  this  gives  out  a  sound  when  the  second 
segment  is  moved  in  and  out  of  the  first  at  a  time  when  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  latter  is  slightly  depressed. 

We  follow  Forel  in  including  the  Australian  bull-dog  ants — 
Myrmecia — in  Ponerides,  as  well  as  the  Odontomachi.  The 
former  have,  however,  a  definite  pedicel,  consisting  of  two  nodes 
(Fig.  76).  In  the  Odontomachi  the  mandibles  are  approximate 
at  their  bases,  being  inserted  on  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
head  (Fig.  77). 

This  sub-family  includes  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Extremely  little  is 
known  as  to  the  habits,  but  the  true  Ponerides  do  not,  so 
far  as  is  known,  occur  in  large  communities,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  powers  of  combined 
action  that  are  so  remarkable  in  the  Camponotides,  and  in  some 
of  the  Myrmicides  and  Dorylides.  Most  of  the  species  that 
have  been  described  are  known  by  only  one  sex,  so  that  very 
little  knowledge  exists  as  to  the  sexual  distinctions ;  but  from 
the  little  that  is  known  it  would  appear  that  the  three  sexual 
forms  are  not  so  differentiated  as  they  are  in  most  of  the  Cam¬ 
ponotides  and  Myrmicides. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Leptogmys  are  believed  by  Emery 
and  Eorel  to  possess  an 
apterous  female.  Mr. 

Perkins  has  observed  that  / 
the  Hawaiian  L.falcigera 
has  workers  with  .differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  sting,  hut 
no  true  female.  Males  of 
this  species  are,  however, 
abundant.  Wroughton 
has  recently  discovered 
that  one  member  of  this 
genus  is  of  Termito- 
phagous  habits,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  L./alrigcm.  J>hto- 
ponera  grandis  (Fig.  75)  is  the  largest  of  the  Pom'ride.s,  its 
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workers  attaining  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
according  to  Bates,  marches  in  single  file  in  the  thickets  at 
its  colonies  consist  of  a  small  number  of  individuals,  and  are 
established  at  the  roots  of  slender  trees.  The  effects  at  its 
powerful  sting  are  not  so  serious  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
smaller  ants. 

In  Britain  we  have  only  two  representatives  of  the  sub-family, 
viz.  Ponera  eonlraeta,  a  small  ant  of  dirty-yellow  colour,  found 
rarely  in  the  Southern  counties,  living  in  moss  or  under  stones. 
Its  colonies  consist  of  only  a  few  individuals ;  Forel  giving  fifty 
as  the  highest  number  he  has  observed.  The  second  species,  P. 
punciatissima,  presents  the  almost  unique  peculiarity  of  possess¬ 
ing  two  forms  of  the  male  sex,  one  of  them  resembling  the 
worker  in  most  of  its  peculiarities,  and  in  being  destitute  of 
wings,  while  the  other  is  winged,  as  is  usual  in  male  ants.  In 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent  another  speeies  of  Ponera  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  having  an  apterous  and  worker-like  male,  and  was  named 
by  Forel  P.  c.rgatandria d  The  discovery  of  this  form  has  'led 
him  to  express  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Ponera-,  punctatissimo 
has  two  forms  of  males ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  really  is 
so,  the  ergatoid  males  being  produced  under  somewhat  different 
circumstances  from  the  normal  males.  We  shall  subsequently 
see  that  Cardiocondyla  and  a  few  other  Myrmicides  exhibit  an 
analogous  peculiarity. 

The  genus  Myrmccia  is  confined  to  the  Australian  continent 
and  Tasmania,  and  includes  a  considerable  number  of  species  of 
large  and  moderate-sized  ants,  the  classification  of  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  difference  of  opinion.  This  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  nodes  of  the  abdominal  pedicel  ar.e  more  similar 
to  those  existing  in  the  Myrmicides  than  to  those  of  the  typical 
Ponerides.  There  are,  however,  some  American  members  of  the 
latter  sub-family  ( Paraponera  elavata,  e.g.)  that  differ  but  little 
in  this  point  from  Myrmecia,  and,  moreover,  the  pupae  of  Myr¬ 
mecia,  are  enclosed  in  a  cocoon,  while  in  the  Myrmicides  they 
are  usually  naked.  On  the  other  hand  the  nests  are,  it  appears, 
very  large  and  populous,  more  like  what  exists  in  the  Myrmi- 
eid.es ;  there  is  no  true  stridulating  organ  on  the  first  abdominal 
segment.  The  genus  is  therefore  one  of  those  interesting 
anomalies  that  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Australian 
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%una,  and  will  probably  be  ultimately  treated  as  a  distinct  sub- 
femily.  There  are  about  thirty  species. 

The  ants  of  this  genus  are  well  known  to  the  residents  in 
Australia,  where  they  are  called  “  bull¬ 
dog  ants.”  They  form  large  mounds  of 
earth  for  their  nests.  The  workers,  and 
females  (Fig.  76)  are  much  alike  except 
during  the  period  when  the  latter  are 
still  carrying  their  wings.  The  males, 
however,  differ  considerably,  being  of 
more  slender  form,  and  possessing  only 
insignificant  mandibles,  and  straight 
antennae  with  a  quite  short  basal  joint. 

Forel  considers  Myrmecia  to  be  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  ants;  the 

hills  are  said  to  be  sometimes  five  feet  _  „„  .  ... 

,  t  ^  Fig.  76. — Myrmecia piyriformxs. 

high,  and  the  colonies  are  immense  in  Australia.  Female  after 
numbers,  while  the  Insect  is  an  inch  or  casting  wings, 
more  in  length,  and  armed  with  a  very  powerful  sting,  the  use 
of  which  on  the  human  body  is  said  to  give  rise  in  some  cases 
to  serious  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  sting  of  Myrmecia  has  only  very 
evanescent  sequelae ;  it  is  also  said  that  the  ant-hills  have  only 
a  slight  elevation,  so  that  probably  both  these  points  differ 
according  to  the  species.  It  appears  from  a  communication  of 
Miss  Shepherd’s  that  the  formidable  Myrmecia  forficata  has  its 
larvae  destroyed  by  a  parasitic  Hymenopteron  ( Eucluvris  myr- 
mecicte )  of  brilliant  colour  and  considerable  size,  so  that  we  have 
the  curious  fact  of  the  hordes  of  this  most  formidably  armed  ant, 
which  possesses  also  large  eyes,  falling  a  victim  to  a  brilliant  and 
very  conspicuous  Insect.  Particulars  of  this  case  of  parasitic  attack 
are  still  wanting.  There  are  other  cases  known  of  the  larvae  of 
ants  being  destroyed  by  parasitic  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera,  but 
in  none  of  them  have  any  sufficient  observations  been  made  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  attack  is  made.  Lowne  says  that  M.  gulosci 
itself  attacks  large  beetles  of  the  genus  Anoplognathns  and  buries 
them  ;  and  he  also  adds  the  very  curious  statement  that  M.  nigro- 
cincta,  when  running,  is  able  to  take  leaps  of  a  foot  in  length. 

The  Odontomachi  were  formerly  considered  a  distinct  sub¬ 
family,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mandibles  (Fig.  77). 
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M'ui'-  of  lh(>  I’oncndos  have  eh mgato  mandibles,  but  they  are 
inserted  at  the  aides  of  the  front  of  the  head,  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  These  organs  in  some  species  of  Odontomachi 
sene  is  li  lq  -ml  of  whn  h  tin  lined  can  execute  considerable 
leaps  In  only  a  few  species  are,  the  males  known ;  Mayr  and 
Joul  '-t.di  that  liny  ue  destitute  of  the  peculiar  mandibles 
characteristic  of  the  worker. 

The  unique  European  representative  of  the  Odontomachi, 
^Lnomrtus  tilnht  ni  ocelli'-  m  Andalusia.  Near  Tangier  Mr. 
George  Lewis  found  it  to  be  not  uncommon  ;  but  the  sexes  are 
not  known,  and  it  even  appears  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  exists  any  well- 
marked  division  between  workers  and 
female.  Lewis  observed,  among  the 
ordinary  forms,  individuals  with  longer 
bodies,  usually  one  in  a  nest,  and  he 
supposed  these  to  be  females ;  Saun¬ 
ders,  on  examining  these  examples, 
found  them  to  possess  distinct  ocelli, 
and  therefore  agreed  with  Lewis  as  to 
their  being  the  female  sex.  Dr.  Emery 
subsequently  examined  these  same 
specimens,  and  took  what  is  scarcely 
a  different  view,  viz.  that  they  are  not 
females  hut-  an  intermediate  form :  and  he.  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  “  the  true  female  may  not  exist.”  The  male  of 
Anochetus  is  not  known.  The  female  of  A.  mayri,  a  Neotropical 
species,  has  rudimentary  wines. 

Sub-fam.  5.  Dorylides. — Clypius  <  strew  el  y  small,  the  antennae 
inserted  mry  nut,  the  fmnt  wo  ram  of  the  head.  Hind 
hody  vsuatly  elnnyah  and  suhcyl i ml neal ,  with  an  imperfect 
pedicel  firmed  htj  the  const ration  of  ini  hack  of  the  first 
snjmcnt  hat  i»c/(inwi/i/  time  nee  two  nodts  in  the  ■ workers . 
l>>sti actions  belurm  the  t«o  sej.es,  and  between  the  workers 
ami  scud  j arms,  enoi  won*,  the  ijinens  truly  wmyless.  The 
.  females  and  wallers  usually  blind,  or  at  any  rate  destitute  of 
facetted  eyis  (In  Tntviuiu  the  antennae  art  not  inserted 
quite  at  the  front  of  the  had  and  tin  re  arc  two  nodes  in  the 
qiedicel.) 
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We  have  reserved  to  the  end  of  the  ants  the  consideration  of 
the  two  groups  Dorylides  and  Amblyoponides,  recent  investigations 
having  rendered  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  can  be 
maintained  as  distinct  from  Ponerides.  The  chief  character  of 
the  Dorylides  is  that  the  males  are  much  less  ant-like  in  form 
than  they  are  in  the  other  groups,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  the  females  and  workers  are  enormous.  The  little  that 
is  known  as  to  the  males  and  females  of  this  group  suggests 
the  view  that  these  sexes  may  offer  sufficient  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  Dorylides  as  a  group  distinct  from  the  other  ants ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  satisfactory 
characters  to  distinguish  the  workers  of  the  Dorylides  in  some 
cases  from  the  Ponerides,  in  others  ( Eciton )  from  the  Myrmicides.1 

The  Dorylides  are  of  great  interest,  for  they  exhibit  the  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  of  a  nomadic 
social  life,  accompanied  by  im¬ 
perfect  sight  in  the  wanderers. 

The  sub-family  includes  two 
apparently  distinct  groups : 

(1)  the  Ecitonini,  peculiar  to 
the  New  World,  and  having 
a  close  relationship  with  the 
Myrmicides  ;  and  (2)  the 
Dorylini  existing  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
related  closely  by  its  workers 
to  the  Ponerides  and  Ambly¬ 
oponides.  (i.)  The  Ecitonini 
consist  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Eciton ,  the  wandering 
ants  of  America,  and  of  Labi- 
dus,  which  there  is  now  good 
reason  for  believing  to  con¬ 
sist’  of  the  males  of  Eciton. 

The  female  is  still  uncertain.  The  Eciton  are  nomad  ants 
having  no  fixed  abode,  but  wandering  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  prey,  and  forming  temporary  resting-places.  The 

1  For  a  valuable  revision  of  Dorylus  and  its  allies  see  Emery,  Zool.  Jahrb.  Syst. 
viii.  1895,  pp.  685,  etc.  We,  however,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  extending  the  sub¬ 
family  so  as  to  include  Oerapachys,  Parasyscia,  etc. 
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s])M-ics  arc  rather  numerous,  and  the  habits  of  several  have  been 
desenhed  by  Bates,  who,  however,  was  not  acquainted  with  some 
of  the.  most,  ptmiliar  features  in  their  biology,  these  having  been 
Mince  revealed  by  Belt  am!  W.  Under. 

These  ants  are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  and  some  of  the 
species  travel  in  vast;  hordes;  they  occasionally  enter  houses  and 
clear  them  of  much  of  the  vermin  with  which  .they  may  Ire 
infested.  They  have  no  facetted  eyes,  some  of  the  forms  being 
quite  Wind,  while  others  have  a  pair  of  peculiar  lenses  in  the 
position  normally  occupied  by  the  compound  eyes.  Usually 
there  are  two  castes  of  the  workers,  and  in  some  species  these  are 
very  different  from  one  another,  the  mandibles  being  in  the 
larger  form  very  elongate,  cylindrical  and  unfit  for  industrial 
purposes,  while  the  individuals  of  the  smaller  caste  have  the 
outer  jaws  shorter,  with  their  edges  apposed  and  coadapted:  in 
other  species  individuals  with  mandibles  differentiated  from  the 
normal  form  do  not  exist.  The  nomad  habits  of  these  ants  were 
described  by  Hates,  but  the  detection  of  their  temporary  resting- 
places  was  reserved  for  Belt,  who  found  that,  after  their  plundering 
raids,  they  retired  to  a  place  of  concealment,  and  there  clustered 
together  in  a  compact  mass  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  Belt  says : 
“  They  make  their  temporary  habitations  in  hollow  trees  and 
sometimes  underneath  large  fallen  trunks  that  offer  suitable 
hollows.  A  nest  that  I  came  across  in  the  latter  situation  was 
open,  at  one  side.  The  ants  were  clustered  together  in  a  dense 
mass,  like  a  great  swarm  of  bees,  hanging  from  the  roof,  but 
reaching  to  the  ground  below.  Their  innumerable  long  legs 
looked  like  brown  threads  binding  together  the  mass,  which 
must  have  been  at  least  a  cubic  yard  in  bulk,  and  contained 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  although  many  columns 
were  outside,  some  bringing  in  the  pupae  of  ants,  others  the  legs 
and  dissected  bodies  of  various  Insects.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
in  this  living  nest  tubular  passages  leading  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  mass,  kept  open,  just  as  if  it  had  been  formed  of  inorganic 
materials.  Down  these  holes  the  ants  who  were  bringing  in 
booty  passed  with  their  prey.  I  thrust  a  long  stick  down  to 
the  centre  of  the  cluster  and  brought  out  clinging  to  it  many 
ants  holding  larvae  and  pupae.” 

Turning  now  to  the  Lalridus  question :  many  American 
species  of  this  genus  have  long  been  known,  though  all  of  them 
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ailerons  species  of  blind  ants  . 
e,  known,  but  only  in  the 
irker  form,  and  were,  or.  still 
e,  refoiTed  to  genera  called 
Typhlopoue  and  Anomma.  2so- 
g  that  could  be  considered 
jo  a  female  pertaining  to 
of  these  Insects  was  dis¬ 
covered  until  Gerstaecker  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  generic  name 
Diethadia  an  extraordinary 
apterous  female  ant  found  in 
Java,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  it  might  he  the  long- 
expected  female  of  the  male 
Dorylus  and  of  the  worker 
Typhlopone  or  Anomma.  This 
remained  for  many  years  with¬ 
out  confirmation,  but  in  1880 
Trimen  announced  the.  dis¬ 
covery  in  South  Africa  of  an 
enormous  apterous  female  ant, 
allied  to  Diethadia ;  it  had 
been  disinterred  from  a  nest  of  small  red  ants  believed  (wrongly) 
to  be  Anomma.  As  Dorylus  had  been  previously  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  allied  worker  ants  it  has  since  then  been  clear  that 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  differences  existing  between  these 
three  forms  they  may  all  pertain  to  one  (or  to  closely  allied) 
species.  From  this  summary  the  student  should  understand  that 
he  will  find  in.  myrmecological  literature  many  references  to  two 
or  three  genera  that  really  belong  to  one  species. 

The  workers  of  the  Dorylini  at  present  known  are  without 
exception  quite  blind,  and  are  believed  to  be  all  of  predaceous 
habits ;  it  is  thought  by  some  that  they  have  no  fixed  abodes, 
but,  like  the  Ecitonini,  frequently  change  their  residence,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  in  doing  so  they  make  use  of  the  nests 
of  other  ants  as  temporary  abodes ;  all  these  points  are,  however, 
still  unsettled,  and  as  there  are  several  genera  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  considerable  variety  will  be  found  to  prevail.  The  driver 
ants  of  Africa,  belonging  to  the  genus  Anomma,  are  in  some 
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respects  similar  to  Eeiton  iu  habits,  as  they  enter  human  habita¬ 
tions  and  cause  nearly  everything  else  to  quit ;  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  also  exclusively  carnivorous.  Savage  detected  the 
nests  of  A.  arcens,  hut  the  account  he  has  given  of  them  is  too 
vague  to  permit  one  to  decide  whether  the  assemblages  he  saw 
were  of  a  nomad  kind.  The  workers  of  this  species  vary  greatly 
in  size,  and  Emery  has 
recently  stated  that 
he  believes  all  the 
supposed  species  of 
the  genus  to  be 
merely  varieties  of  A. 
lurmeisteri.  The 
female  of  the  driver  Fig.  80.— Body  of  male  of  Dorylus  sp.  Delagoa  Bay. 
ants  is  still  quite  a’  Pr™otam  '<  c>  divisions  of  mesonotnm ;  d, 

1  metanotum  ;  ey  propodeum  ;  r,  first  abdominal  seg' 

unknown.  A  Dorylus  ment ;  g,  h,  points  of  insertion  of  anterior  and  pos- 

has  been  ascertained  tenor  wmgs' 

to  be  the  male  of  Typhlopone.  The  male  Dorylus  (Figs.  79,  A, 
and  80)  is  of  great  interest,  for  the  propodeum  is  in  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  form  than  it  is  in  any  other  petiolate  Hymenopteron  known  to 
ns,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pronotum  and  inesonotum  are  very 
highly  developed.  The  genus  Typhlcitta  Sm.  has  been  recently 
identified  by  Wrougliton  and  Forel  as  the  worker-condition  of 
which  Aenictus  is  the  winged  male.  The  genus  Alaopone  will 
probably  he  found  to  have  some  species  of  Dorylus  as  its 
male. 

The  females  of  the  Dorylides  are  amongst  the  rarest  of  Insects, 
and  are  also  amongst  the  greatest  of  natural  curiosities.  Although 
worker  ants  and  female  ants  are  merely  forms  of  one  sex — the 
female — yet  in  this  sub-family  of  ants  they  have  become  so 
totally  different  from  one  another  in  size,  form,  structure,  and 
habits  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  they  can  possibly 
issue  from  similar  eggs.  In  the  Insect  world  there  are  but  few 
cases  in  which  males  differ  from  females  so  greatly  as  the 
workers  of  Dorylides  do  from  the  females,  the  phenomena  finding 
their  only  parallel  in  the  soldiers  and  females  of  Termites ;  the 
mode  in, which  this  difference  is  introduced  into  the  life  of  tl>e 
individuals  of  one  sex  is  unknown.  The  largest  of  all  the 
Dorylides  are  the  African  Insects  of  the  genus  lihoymus.  Only 
the  male  is  known. 


So 
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T!  ii;  specimens  of  female  Dory] ides  that  have  been  detected  maj , 
after  fifty  or  six  tv  years  of  research,  be  still  counted  on  the  fingers. 
As  the '  Greatest  confusion  exists  in  entomological  literature. 
owiu'T  to  the  forms  of  a.  single  species  having  been  described  as 
two  or  three  genera,  the  following  summary  of  the  principal 
names  of  genera  of  JJori/lides  may  be  useful: — 

Eeitnv.-tho  workers,  Labidus,  =  male :  ¥  unknown.  ■ 

Hindu  :  female  only  known,  possibly  that  of  Eaton. 
GkcUomyrmcx :  workers  and  soldiers  only  known. 

Ji’iricii't  =  the  male.  Ti/ylilntfii  =r  wanker  :  unknown.  ■ 
JUioqmm :  male  :  female  unknown.  i,  According  to  Emery 

the  worker  is  very  small  and  like  Akwpone.') 

Anonmuc:  only  worker  known  ;  male  probably  a  Denying. 
Dor?/! v*  =  mole  ;  Did  hot  dm  =  o  :  Alao-ponc  and  fypldoyone  sp 


Sul.-Fam  6.  Amblyoponides.-  !/<./<■<  >>i  ■  h  si  date  of  distinct 
ni  cJtu!  ,  tin  tuft/  in  (fun  the  fist  mid  second 

■.ci/ w i ’d  Odn/nJ  tih  iun  pdiidi  1»  inj  h'Ofd. 


m  follow  Foi  el 
from  the  Ponendes 


i  separating  Amblyopone  and  a  few  allies 
because  the  abdominal  pedicel  is  .more 
imperfect  than  in  any  other  ants.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  difficult  to  frame  a  definition 
that  will  include  the  Amblyoponides 
among  ants,  and  at  the  same  time  sepa¬ 
rate  Fomiicidae  and  Seoliiclae.  Eorel  con¬ 
siders  the  Amblyoponides  to  approach 
closely  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Scoliidae 
( Thynukles,  Little  is  known  of  these 
Insects,  though  they  are  widely  distri¬ 
buted.  Amblyoptme  is  found  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand :  the  allied  genus 
lie.  "uilu'  Siiffimionma-  has  a.  wide  distribution, 

occurring  even  in  Europe.  The  social 
life  is  believed  to  be  imperfect,  and  the  habits  subterranean  and 
sedentary.  The  males  and  females  are  winced  ;  the  latter  much 
resemble  the  workers,  which  are  nearly  blind,  and  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  general  resemblance  to  Anomma  in  iJorylides. 

Association  of  Ants  with  other  kinds  of  Insects — We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  few  species  of  ants  are 
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used  by  other  species  as  attendants,  and  that  the  two  kinds  then 
live  together  quite  amicably ;  and  we  have  also  seen  that  a  few 
ants  live  in  association  with  other  species  on  terms  that  are  not 
yet  understood.  One  little  ant,  Formicoxenus  nitidulus,  lives 
only  in  the  large  nests  of  Formica  rufa;  these  ants  tolerate 
the  little  Formicoxenus,  which  so  far  as  is  known  does  them 
neither  good  nor  harm.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
species  of  small  ants  that  are  in  the  habit  of  choosing  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  larger  species  -for  their  dwelling-places ;  in  some 
cases  the  nests  are  constructed  actually  within  a  portion  of  the 
edifice  of  the  more  powerful  species,  and  the  rule  then  appears 
to  be  that  these  neighbours  do  not  molest  one  another.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  militant  lives  that  many  of  them  lead,  ants 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  generally  ferocious  disposition. 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  in  connection  with  their 
toleration  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  nests  of  many  species  are 
inhabited  by  quite  a  colony  of  foreign  Insects  of  various  Orders ; 
many  of  these,  being  found  nowhere  else,  are  spoken  of  as  ants’- 
nest  or  Myrmecophilous  Insects.1  The  relations  of  ants  with 
other  Insects  are  of  the  most  varied  and  complex  character ; 
some  of  their  guests  live  with  them  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
association,  being  indeed  absolutely  dependent  for  their  existence 
on  the  good  offices  of  their  hosts  ;  others  of  the  ants’-nest  Insects 
are  enemies,  while  others  are  neutral  or  indifferent  to  the  ants. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  guests  migrate  in  company 
with  their  hosts. 

Many  species  of  ants  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
sustenance  from  the  sweet  substances  excreted  by  Aphidae. 
Ants  may  constantly  be  seen  occupied  with  clusters  of  Aphidae, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ingenious  little  creatures  defend  from 
enemies  the  manufacturers  of  the  sweet-stuff  they  are  so  fond  of, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  form  barricades  and  covered  places  for  the 
isolation  and  protection  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  cattle ;  a  few 
ants  keep  some  of  the  root-feeding  Aphidae  in  their  nests. 
Coccidae  and  other  Homoptera,  which  also  excrete  much  matter 
of .  a  sugary  nature,  are  likewise  consorted  with  by  ants  :  as  are 
also  the  larvae  of  some  butterflies  of  the  family  Lyeaenidav : 
these  latter  being  believed  to  furnish  to  the  ants  some  substance 

1  A  Catalogue  of  Myrmecophilous  and  Termitophilous  Arthropod*  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Wasniaim,  Berlin  1894. 
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and  having  the  curious 


„f  a  nutritious  kind.  The  Insects  we  have  spoken  of  are,  how- 
eser.  rather  of  ilie  nature.  f,f  ant-cattle,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
unis  for  them  is  not;  very  remarkable.  The  relations.of -the  ants, 
to  (,h-  ]„•(  uliav  specie-,  of  Ins.-cts  that  live  only  in  or  around  their 
nests  are  much  mure  extraordinary.  The  greater  number  of  these 
guests  belong  to  the  Older  Oleopteia, and  of  these  there  are  many 
hundreds — probably  many  thousands— of  species  that  depend  on 
ants  for  their  existence.  The  family  Pselaphidae  furnishes  a 
largo  number  of  ants’-nest  beetles,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
most  of  them,  excrete  some 
sugary  substance  of  which  the 
ants  are  fond.  Many  of  those 
Pselaphidae  arc  of  the,  most 
fantastic  shapes,  more  especi¬ 
ally  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 
family  01  a.  vi  gentles.  But  the. 
most  curious  of  all  the  ant  s- 
nest  beetles  are  the  Paussidae, 
a  family  exclusively  dependent 
faculty,  when  disturbed,  of  bombarding — that  is,  of  discharging 
a  small  quantity  of  vapour  or  liquid  in  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision  accompanied  by  a  detonation.  Many  species  .  of 
tftaphyhmdtw.  are  peculiar  to  ant's-nests,  and  most  of  them  are 
indifferent  or  nmmcal  to  their  hosts,  but  some  of  them,  such  as 
Ah  mm  s  (big  821  and  Lnnuih  tint,  aie  doubtless  producers  of  sweet 
stuff  that  is  liked  by  the  ants.  The  ants  feed  some  of  their  special 
favourites  amongst  these  guests  m  the.  same  manner  as  they  feed 
one  another,  viz.  by  opening  the  mouth,  causing  a  drop  of  liquid 
to  appear  on  the  lip,  and  remaining  passive  while  the  guest 
partakes  of  the  proffered  bonne  hnwhe.  This  way  of  giving  food 
to  other  individuals  is  a  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character 
of  ants;  it  is  not  the  same  system  that  they  adopt  in  feeding  the 
larva, e,  for  they  then  make  a  series  of  actual  movements,  and 
force  the  nutriment  into  the  mouths  of  the  grubs.  Besides  the 
Insects  we  have,  mentioned  there  are  also  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera, 
Poduridae  and  Thysanura,  Acari,  and  small  Isopod  crustaceans 
tlyit  live  exclusively  in  company  with  ants.  We  have  mentioned 
that  a  few  Hymenopterous  and  Dipterous  parasites  have  been 
detected  living  at  the  expense  of  ants;  it  is  probable  that 
closer  observation  of  the  ant  larvae  and  pupae  in  their  nests 
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will  disclose  a  greater  number  of  the  parasites  of  this  latter 
class. 

Much  attention  lias  been  given  to  the  relations  between  ants 
and  their  guests  by  Wasmann.1  He  arranges  them  in  four 
categories  :  1,  “  Symphily”  for  the  true  guests,  which  are  fed  and 
tended  by  the  ants,  the  guests  often  affording  some  substance 
the  ants  delight  in;  2,  “  Metochy,”  the  class  of  tolerated  guests, 
being  so  far  as  is  known  not  disagreeable  to  the  hosts;  3, 
“  Synecihrv,"  including  those  Insects,  etc.,  to  which  the  ants 
are  hostile,  hut  which  nevertheless  maintain  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  their  foes:  4,  Parasites,  dwelling  in  the  bodies  of  the 
adult,  or  of  the  young  ants.  Many  of  these  ants’-nest  Insects 
present  a  more  or  less  perfect  resemblance  to  the  ants  in  one  or 
more  points,  such  as  sculpture,  colour,  size,  or  form.  To  these 
resemblances  Wasmann  attaches  great  importance.  We  should, 
too,  notice  that  some  of  the  inquilines  2  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  movements  and  habits  of  the  ants,  and  stroke  them  (as 
the  ants  do  one  another)  to  induce  them  to  disgorge  food  in  the 
manner  we  have  alluded  to.  According  to  Janet,  ants  of  the 
genus  Las  tvs  are  infested  by  Aeari  of  the  genus  Antennophorus. 
The  ants  carry  the  mites,  which  assume  positions  so  as  not  to 
cause  greater  inconvenience  than  is  inevitable.  Moreover,  the 
ants  give  food  to  the  mites  when  requested,  and  behave  in  a  most 
obliging  way  to  them,  though  there  is  not  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  in  this  case  the  ants  derive  any  benefit  from  the  Symphily. 

The  relations  between  ants  and  plants  have  been  of  late  years 
much  discussed.  We  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the  subject 
when  speaking  of  the  Pseudomyrmini.  We  will  here  only  remark 
that  ants  frequent  plants  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
sweet  stuff  excreted  by  the  Aphidae  that  live  on  them,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  sweet  products  the  plants  themselves 
afford.  Mr.  Aitken,  speaking  of  ants  in  India,  says :  “  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
food-supply  which  ants  have  is  the  sacchariferous  glands  to  he 
found  at  the  bases  of  so  many  leaves.”  It  is  supposed  that  the 
ants  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  plants  that  thus  afford  them 
supply, ;  and  this  fact  is  considered  by  many  to  afford  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  these  interesting  relations. 

1  For  a  summary  of  this  subject  see  Wasmann,  Congr.  internal.  Zool.  iii.  1896, 
pp.  411-440.  2  For  explanation  of  this  term  see  yoL  v.  p.  524. 
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COLEOPTERA - 01!  BEETLES 

Order  V.  Coleoptera. 

Apparently  ringlet  fiisec/s  whin  at  rest,  Ivt  really  with  four 
r-inqs  .  the  hyira,  o  anterior  pair  shell-like,  reposing 
on  the  hark  nj  the.  body  and  fitted  together  accurately 
along  tin  middle  by  a  straight  suture;  the  posterior  pal r 
membra -nous,  folded  together  under  the  elytra.  Mouth  with 
mandibles;  lower  hp  not  divided  along  the  -middle.  Meta¬ 
morphosis  great  and  rery  ah,  apt  ;  tin  Infra  being  a  grub  or 
maggot,  which  changes  to  a  pupa,  {usually  soft)  in  which  the 
c eternal  stnahm  of  Hi  qtrfud  Insect  is  conspicuous. 
Coleoptera— 01  Beetles — aio  chiefly  distinguished  from  other 
Insects  by  the  solidity  of  their  external  integument,  and  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the.  first  pair  of  their  alar  organs,  which  do 
not  serve  as  instruments  of  flight,  but  a.s  shells  for  protecting  the 
upper  face  of  the  after-body,  which,  unlike  the  other  parts,  remains 
as  a.  rule  soft  and  membranous.  These  modifications  of  structure, 
though  apparently  slight,  must  be  really  extremely  advantageous, 
for  beetles  are  the  predominant  Order  of  Insects  in  the  existing 
epoch.  The}-  depart  from  most  other  Insects  in  being  less  aerial  in 
their  habits  ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  numbers, 
they  do  not  meet,  the  eye  so  frequently  as  files,  bees,  or  butter¬ 
flies.  The  parts  of  the  hard  outer  skeleton  are  beautifully 
fitted  together,  and  as  their  modifications  are  easily  appreciated 
they  offer  as  fascinating  a  subject  for  study  as  do  the  skeletons 
of  Vertebrata,  The  habits  of  beetles  are  so  extremely  varied 
thqt  it  is  but  little  exaggeration  to  say  that  Coleoptera  are  to 
be  found  everywhere,  w-ben  looked  for.  The  number  of  species 
at  present  known  is  probably  about  150,000.  Of  these  some¬ 
where  about  3;l  00  have  been  found  in  Britain.  The  structure 
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of  the  hard  parts  of  the  skeleton  is  of  importance,  as  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  this  enormous  number  of  species  is  entirely  based 
thereon :  it  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  83).  The  general  proportions  of  the  chief  parts 
of  the  body  call  for  a  few  remarks.  The  prothorax  is  remarkably 
free,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  move- 
ment  independent  of  the  after-body  than  it  is  in  other  Insects. 
The  mesothorax  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  reduced;  its  chief 
function  in  the  higher  forms  is  to  support  the  elytra,  and  to 


help  to  keep  them  together  by  means  of  its  scutellutn.  The 
metathorax,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely  developed,  except  in  the 
rather  numerous  forms  that  are  entirely  deprived  ot  powers  of 
flight.  The  composition  of  the  abdomen  has  been  a  sublet  of 
great  difference  of  opinion  Its  upper  surface  is  usually  entirely 
covered  by  the  elytra  :  the  parts  visible  on  the  lowei  -  ubem  n< 
called  ventral  segments, and  are  usually  five  in  number.  Although 
these  fi.ve  plates  may  constitute  all  that  is  superficial! v  visible,  ol' 
the  abdomen,  yet  if  the  elytra  are  taken  off  it  is  found  that  a  larger 
number  of  segments — usually  seven  or  eight — are  visible  on 
the  dorsum.  This  seeming  discrepancy  of  number  hit  ween  the 
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dorsal  !uid  ventral  plates  is  due  to  two  facts ;  1, 
hind  coxae  have  a  great  and  complex  development,  80  th&  tjhHf" ; 
conceal  the  true  base  of  the  venter,  which,  moreover,  remain*- 
membranous  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  thus  allows  much 
mobility,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  accurate  coadaptation 
between  the  hard  parts  of  tJie  venter  and  the  metasternum  1 2, 
that  the  terminal  segments  are  withdrawn  into  the  interior  Of 
the  body,  and  are  correspondingly  much  modified,  the  modifica¬ 
tion  bein"  greater  in  the  case  of  the  ventral  than  in  that  of  the 
dorsal  plates.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts  of  the  abdomen  that 
are  not  externally  visible  has  not  been  adequately  studied  liy 
coleopterists,  but  Yerhoeff  has  inaugurated  a  careful  study  of 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  terminal  segments2;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  he  has  not  so  thoroughly  studied  the  modifi¬ 
cations  at  the  base,  and  as  it  is  not  clear  that  these  are  so 
uniform  as  he  has  taken  for  granted,  it  is  possible  that  his  num¬ 
bering  of  the  segments  may  have  to  he  in  some  cases  modified. 
The  retracted  plates  or  segments  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  internal  copulatory  organs  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
interpret  them.  Tor  the  nomenclature  of  these  parts  we  must 
refer  the  student  to  Yerhoeff’s  later  works.  He  considers  the 
abdomen  as  composed  of  ten  segments,  the  dorsal  plates  being 
demonstrable,  while  the  tenth  ventral  plate  is  usually  absent. 
The  anal  orifice  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  tenth  dorsal 
plate,  and  above  the  genital  orifice,  which  lies  behind  and  above 
the  ninth  ventral  plate.  Peytoureau  admits  a  diversity  in  both 
the  number  of  segments  and  the  position  of  the  orifice.  These 
studies  in  comparative  anatomy  are  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
and  no  morphological  conclusions  based  on  them  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  final  until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  observation 
of  the  development  of  the  parts. 

The  elytra  —  or  wing-cases — frequently  have  a  remarkable 
sculpture,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  According  to  Hofbauer 
there  are  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers,  glands  secreting  a 
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fluid  that  reaches  the  surface  through  small  pores.  Hicks  sup¬ 
posed'  that  he  detected  nerve  cells.  Meinert  is  of  opinion  that 
the  elytra  correspond  to  the  tegulse  of  Hymenoptera  rather  than 
to  the  wings  of  other  Insects,  but  the  little  evidence  that  exists  is 
not  favourable  to  this  view.  The  two  elytra  are  usually,  in  repose, 
very  perfectly  fitted  together  by  a  complete  coadaptation  along  the 
middle  of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them ;  this 
line  of  junction  is  called  the  suture.  There  are  forms  in  which 
the  coadaptation  is  quite  imperfect  (Malacodermidae)  and  some 
in  which  it  does  not  exist  at  all  ( Mdo'e ).  The  wings  proper  of 
beetles  correspond  to  the  posterior  pair  in  other  Insects,  and  are 
much  more  irregular  in  nervuration  than  those  of  most  other  In¬ 
sects,  correlative,  it  is  supposed,  with  the  folding  they  are  subjected 
to  in  order  to  get  them  beneath  the  wing-cases.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  species,  genera,  and  groups  of  genera,  all  the  members 
of  which  have  the  wings  so  much  reduced  in  size  as  to  be  quite 
useless  for  purposes  of  flight.  These  forms  are  called  apterous, 
though  they  are  not  really  so,  for  the  elytra  (which  are  really 
the.  anterior  wings)  are  present,  and  even  the  posterior  wings 
are  not  truly  absent  in  these  cases,  though  they  are  sometimes 
so  extremely  rudimentary  as  to  elude  all  but  the  most  careful 
observation.  The  number  of  forms  in  which  the  elytra  are 
absent  is  extremely  small ;  this  condition  occurs  only  in  the 
female  sex ;  it  is  usually  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  female 
is  larva-like  in  form ;  but  in  the  extraordinary  Mediterranean 
Lamellicorn  genus,  Pa/thy-pus,  the  females  are  destitute  of  wings 
and  elytra,  though  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  are  normally 
formed :  these  individuals  live  underground  and  rarely  or  never 
emerge.  When  the  wings  are  absent  the  elytra  are  frequently 
soldered ;  that  is  to  say,  united  together  along  the  suture  by  some 
sort  of  secondary  exudation  ;  this  union  occurs  in  every  degree  of 
firmness,  and  appears  to  be  variable  in  the  individuals  of  one- 
species  ;  probably  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  individual. 
In  most  beetles  the  elytra  are  not  only  themselves  closely  con¬ 
nected,  but  are  also  very  accurately  coadapted  with  the  sides  of 
the  body,  except  at '  the  tip.  Sometimes  a.  coadnptation  occurs 
between  the  tips  of  the  elytra  and  the  body,  but  not  at  the  tip  of 
the  latter.  In  such  cases  one  or  more  dorsal  plates  are  left  ex¬ 
posed  :  the  last  of  such  exposed  dorsal  plates  is  termed  pvgidimn  : 
a  similar  plate  anterior  to  the  pygidium  is  called  propygidiuiu. 
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between  this  state  and  the  normal  soft  pupa.  The  pupal  state 
lasts  but  a  short  time,  from  one  to  three  weeks  being  the  usual 
period.  The  perfect  Insect  is  at  first  soft  and  almost  colourless, 
and  it  is  often  some  days  before  it  attains  its  complete  coloration 
and  hardness. 

Classification. — Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  skeleton,  beetles 
shrivel  but  little  after  death,  so  that  the  form  and  relations  of 
the  various  sclerites  can  usually  be  detected  with  ease.  These 
sclerites  seem  to  be  remarkably  constant  (except  in  the  case  of 
sexual  distinctions)  within  the  limits  of  each  species,  and  are 
very  useful  for  the  formation  of  genera  and  groups  of  genera ; 
but  they  vary  so  much  outside  the  limits  mentioned  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  use  of  them  for  defining  the  larger  groups. 
Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  accurate  definitions  of  the 
families,  and  still  less  so  to  arrange  these  families  in  more  com¬ 
prehensive  series.  The  natural  difficulty  has  been  much  increased 
by  the  habit  coleopterists  have  of  framing  their  definitions 
on  what  is  visible  without  the  aid  of  dissection.  Nevertheless 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.  We  are  obliged  at  present 
to  adopt  upwards  of  eighty  families ;  and  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  on  positive  characters  five  series ;  this  leaves  a  large 
number  of  forms  still  unclassified,  and  these  we  have  here 
associated  as  a  sixth  series,  which  we  have  called  Coleoptera  Poly- 
morpha.  This  series  corresponds  with  the  two  series  called  in 
books  Clavicornia  and  Serricornia.  As  it  is  admitted  to  be 
impossible  to  define  these  two  series,  we  think  it  much  better  to 
act  accordingly,  and  to  establish  for  the  present  a  great  group 
that  can  only  be  characterised  by  the  fact  that  its  members  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  other  five  series.  No  doubt  a  larger 
knowledge  of  development,  coupled  with  the  advance  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  will  ultimately  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  The .  Strepsiptera,  with  one  family  Stylopidae,  are  only 
provisionally  included  among  the  Coleoptera.  These  six  series 
are  fairly  equal  as  regards  extent.  Though  the  Polymorpha 
includes  the  larger  number  of  forms,  yet  a  large  part  of  them 
belong  to  four  great  families  (Staphylinidae,  Buprestidae,  Elat- 
eridae,  Malacodermidae),  which  are  easily  recognisable,  so  tljat- 
the  number  of  unmanageable  forms  is  not  really  great.  Indeed, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  external  anatomy  of  two  or  three 
dozen  species,  selected  as  typical,  would  enable  a  student  to  classify 
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with  tolerable  certainty  -the  vast  majority  of  species  that  he 
would  subsequently  meet.  with. 

Series  1.  LemrUirmvw. — Antennae,  with  tin:  terminal  joints  leafdike  (or 
broader  than  the  others,  if  not  actually  Jeaf-like),  and  capable  of 
sejiaiation  and  of  accurate  apportion.  Tarsi  five-jointed. 

S(-rie,  2.  A'l'i'h"!n  — o  to  fo-i/A  u  of  some  amliurh. — Antennae  never  lainelli- 
fono,  thin  at  i ho  end  ;  all  the  tarsi  five-jointed,  with  the  fourth 
joint-  quite  distinct.  Maxillae  highly  developed,  with  the  outer 
joins  slender  and  divided  into  two  segments  so  as  to  lie  palpifonu. 
Abdomen  with  six  (or  more)  ventral  segments  visible. 

Series  3.  Prikirnorpha, — Antennae  frequently  with  either  a  dub,  i.e.  the 
distal  joints  broader  [Ulavieorn. series  of  authors],  or  the  joints  from 
the  third  onwards  more  or  less  saw-like,  the  serrations  living  on  the 
imwr  face  [Rerrieora  series  of  authors];  but  these  and  all  the  other 
characters,  meiudin"  the  number  of  joinfs-in  the  feet,  very  variable. 
Series  4.  Uetemnern. — Front  and  middle  tarsi  five-jointed,  hind  tatsi  four- 
jomterl.  Other  characters  very  variable. 

Series  5.  PfottnpJutoa. — Tarsi  krar-jomied  [apparently],  but  with  a  small  addi-' 
tional  joint  at  the  base  o:i  the  fourth  joint;  sole  usually  densely 
pubescent  [sometimes  the  feet  are  bare  beneath  or  bristly,  and 
occasionally  the  small  lomt  at  the.  base  of  the  fourth  joint  is  more 
distinct].  .  ' 

Feries  0.  Rliv-nchophoro.. — Head  prolonged  111  front  to  form  a  beak:  gula 
indistinguishable.  [Palpi  usually  not  evident.]  Tarsi  four-jointed 
[apparently],  but  with  a  very  minute  additional  joint  at  the 
extreme  lease  ot  the  fourth  joint. 

Ani  spinni  ,-ci  p  libS, 

Tim  in  si.  and  second  stncs,  with  much  of  the  third,  form  the 
I’eur.uuer?  the  hf'h  and  sixth  the  Tetrumma  [or  Pseudotefcra- 
nfoia  *]  The  lei  in  Homers  wn  ipplmd  hy  Leconte  and  Horn 
to  ci  combination  of  puns  !,  2,  b,  and  f>. 

Series  I.  Lameliicornia. 

Turd  nrr-joihfrj  ;  f  n/ai  nji  i/'iiJi  th,  It  nn !  >wl  joint*  (usatrfh/  fit  we, 

mtu’r  uv  hs<  jmj'ci'fly  evcnh’jiUjl  to  on  t<  1  ] mse  the  tqopremarc 
a/  lje;rnq  hv,l  one  jrier.e. 

This  series  includes  three  families,  Passalidae,  Lueanidae,  and 
Sctirahaeidae :  the  latter  includes  an  enormous  majority  of  the 
species,  and  in  them  the  structure  of  the  antennae  characteristic 
of  the  series  is  well  developed ;  hut  in  the  other  two  families 
’  d’ve  consider  t'.n  term  interior  to  Tctramcra  for  liomenclatorial  purposes. 
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Ishe  form  of  the  antennae  is  not  so  widely  different  from  that  of 
other  Coleoptera,  The  larvae  live  on  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
roots  or  dung.  They 
have  three  pairs  of 
legs,  and  are  thick 
clumsy  grubs  with 
curved  bodies,  the 
last  two  segments 
being  of  larger  size 
than  usual.  Many  of 
them  possess  organs 
of  stridulation,  and 
the  structure  of  their 
spiracles  is  very  1 
peculiar,  each  one 
being  more  or  less 
completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  chitin- 
ous  plate.  The 

spiracles  usually  form  „  or  ^  .... 

.  Fig.  85. — Antennae  of  Lamelliconis.  1,  JSeleus  inter - 

a  system  entirely  ruptus;  2,  Luccmus  cervus  6\  3,  Phanaeus  spleu- 
closed,  except  at  the  4-  p/“7“~s  didv»™  ?;  5,  Pdm>hyu«. 

moment  when  the 

skin  is  shed  and  the  tracheal  exuviae  are  detached..  Meinert 1 
considers  these  spiracles  to  be  organs  of  hearing.  The  life  of  the 
.  larvae  is  passed  underground  or  in  the  decaying  wood  on  which 
the  Insect  feeds. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  series  are  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  great  concentration  of  the  nerve-centres.  This  is  extreme 
in  Bhizotrogus,  where  there  are  only  two  great  ganglia,  viz.  the 
supra-oesophageal  and  a  great  ganglion  situate  in  the  thorax, 
and  consisting  of  the  conjoined  infra-oesophageal,  thoracic,  and 
abdominal  ganglia.  According  to  Brandt2  there  are  several 
distinct  forms  of  concentration  in  the  series ;  the  Lucanidae  only 
participate  in  it  to  the  extent  that  the  perfect  Insects  exhibit 
fewer  ganglia  than  the  larvae ;  the  latter  possess  two  cephalic, 
three  thoracic,  and  eight  abdominal  ganglia,  while  the  perfept 
Insect  has  the  abdominal  ganglia  reduced  in  number  to  six,  and 

1  Danske  Selsk.  Slcr.  (6),  viii.  No.  1,  1895. 

2  Horae  Soe.  cut.  Moss.  xiv.  1879,  p.  15. 
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provided  with  highly -developed  stridulatory  structures.  No 
auditory  organ  is  known,  unless  the  peculiar  spiracles  be 
such. 

Fam.  2.  Lucanidae  {Stag-beetles), — Labrum  indistinct,  fixed  ; 

'  mentum  not  excised  ;  antennae  not  curled  in  repose,  with  but  little 
■  coadaptation  of  the  terminal  joints  ;  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the 
j;| ,  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  Stag-beetles  are  well  known 
| !  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  mandibles  in 
r  the  inale  sex,  these  organs  being  in  some  cases  nearly  as  long  as 
1 1  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Insect,  and  armed  with  projections 
:  or  teeth  that  give  the  Insects  a  most  formidable  appearance.  So 

1  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  these  structures  are  put  to 
I  very  little  use,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  capable  of  being  of 

|  service  even  as  weapons  of  offence.  The  males  are  usually 

I  very  much  larger  than  the  females,  and  are  remarkable  on 
?  account  of  the  great  variation  in  the  stature  of  different  indi- 
j  viduals  of  the  same  species ;  correlative  with  these  distinctions 
i||  of  individual  size  we  find  extreme  differences  in  the  development 
|;i  of  the  head  and  mandibles.  Moreover,  the  small  male  specimens 
I  +  exhibit  not  merely  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  mandibles,  but  also 
T  show  considerable  differences  in  the  form  of  these  parts,  due, 
■j  in  some  cases,  apparently  to  the  fact  that  only  when  a  certain 
length  of  the  mandible 
is  attained  is  there  any 
development  of  certain 
of  the  minor  projec¬ 
tions  :  in  other  cases  it 
is  not  possible  to  adopt 
this  view,  as  the  small 
mandibles  bear  as  many 
FIO.  SL-Headaud  prothorax  of  forms  of  the  male  of  projections  as  the  large 
a  stag-beetle;  l/ouwcoderns  melhji.  (Africa).  A,  forms  do,  Of  CVC11  more. 
Large,  B,  intermediate.  C.  small  forms.  (From  a  T  ,  ,, 

photograph  by  R.  Obertlmr.)  In  eiicll  species  these 

variations  fall,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  into  distinct  states,  so  that  entomologist  s  describe 
them  as  “  forms,”  the  largest  developments  being  called  tcleodont  . 
the  smallest  priodont ;  the  terms  mesodont  and  amphiodont  being 
applied  tb  intermediate  states.  Leulhner,  who  has  examined  many 
specimens,  states  that  in  Oihndolubis  siuntsis,  no  intermediates 
between  the  teleodont  and  mesodont  forms  occur,  and  as  the 
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two  forms  arc  very  different  they  an*  liable  to  lie  mistaken  for 
distinct  species. 

Then*  arc  at  present  between  Of)  and  GOO  species  of  stag- 
Tseetle'-'  known  :  tin*  hmo- Malayan  and  Anstro-Malayan  regions 
lieine  i-j<']\esl,  in  tliem.  Australia  possesses  many  remarkable 
( bratognathini — a  group  well  re¬ 
presented  in  .New  Zealand  as  well  as 
in  Australia — the  structure  of  the 
antennae  is  like  that  of  the  Scara- 
baeidae,  rather  than  of  the  Luca- 
uidae.  The  most  aberrant  form 
known  is,  however,  our  common 
Sinodmilron  cyUndrinum  ;  this  de¬ 
parts  in  numerous  features  from 
other  Lucanidae,  and  instead  of 
the  mandibles  of  the  male  being 
more  largely  developed,  there  is  a 
horn  on  the  head ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  Insect  should  lie  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  family.  Little  is  known  of  the  habits  and  development  of 
Lucanidae,  except  in  the  case  of  three  or  four  species  that  are' 
common  in  Europe. 

The  common  stag-beetle,  Lucanus  ccrvus,  is  our  largest  British 
beetle.  The  larva  much  resembles  that  of  Melolontha  vulgaris, 
but  attains  a  larger  size,  and  the  anal  aperture  is  placed  longitu¬ 
dinally  instead  of  transversely  ;  it  lives  in  decaying  wood,  or  eats 
the  roots  of  trees  without  being  injurious :  its  life  in  this  state 
lasts  about  four  years  ;  the  pupal  period  is  passed  through'  rapidly, 
and  the  perfect  Insect  may  remain  for  months  underground 
before  it  becomes  active ;  this  occurs  in  June  and  July.  This 
larva  stridulates  by  scraping  certain  hard  tubercular  ridges  on 
the  third  pair  of  legs,  over  a  specially  adapted  rough  area  at  the 
base  of  the  second  pair. 

The  Passalidae  and  Lucanidae  are  united  by  some  authorities 
as  a  group  called  Pectinicornia ;  the  term  Lamellicornia  being 
then  confined  to  the  Scarabaeidae.  The  Passalidae  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  really  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Scarabaeidae  than  to 
the  Lucanidae. 

Fam.  3.  Scarabaeidae  (Chafers). — The  leaflets  of  the  antennae 
are  well  coadapted,  and  a*e  susceptible  of  separation.  The  elytra 
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■usually  leave  the  pygidium  uncovered.  The  number  of  visible 
ventral  segments  is  usually  six,  or  at  the  sides  seven,  not  five,  as  in 
Lucanidae  and  Passalidae.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
families  of  Insects.  About  13,000  species  are  already  known; 
as  some  of  them  are  highly  remarkable  creatures  on  account  of 
the  males  being  armed  with  horns,  they  are  figured  in  many 
works  on  natural  history.  There  is  great  variety  of  form,  and 
the  following  five  sub-families  may  be  adopted,  though  authorities 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  classification  of  this  extensive 
family,  which,  moreover,  be  it  remarked,  is  increasing  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  about  300  new  species  every  year. 

Abdominal  spiracles  placed  in  a  line  oil  the  connecting  membranes,  and  en¬ 
tirely  covered  by  the  wing-cases  (Laparosticti).  Sub-fam,  1.  Coprides.1 
Abdominal  spiracles  placed  almost  in  a  line,  but  only  the  basal  three  on  the 
connecting  membranes ;  the  terminal  one  usually  not  covered  by  the 
wing-cases.  Sub-fam.  2.  Meloloxthides. 

Abdominal  spiracles  placed  in  two  lines,  the  basal  three  on  the  connecting 
.  membranes,  the  others  on  the  ventral  segments  (Pleurosticti). 

The  claws  of  the  tarsi  unequal  Sub-fam.  3.  Rutelides. 

The  claws  of  the  tarsi  equal;  the  front  coxae  transverse,  but  little  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  descending  axis.  Sub-fam.  4.  Dtxastides. 

The  claws  of  the  tarsi  equal;  the  front  coxae  more  prominent,  shorter 
transversely.  Sub-fam.  5.  Cetoeiides. 

i.  The  Coprides  form  an  immense  group  of  about  5000  species ; 
they  differ  somewhat  iu  habits  from  other  Lamellicorns,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  them  live  on  dung,  or  decaying  animal  matter ;  the. 
sub-family  connects  with  the  Lucanidae,  so  far  as  superficial  char¬ 
acters  go,  by  means  of  two  of  its  groups,  Trogini  and  Uicagini, 
the  latter  being  very  near  to  the  Ceratognathini  in  Lucanidae. 
So  little  is  known  as  to  the  morphology  and  development  of 
these  groups  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as 
to  the  validity  of  this  apparent  alliance.  Trox  stridulates  by 
rubbing  two  raised  lines  on  the  penultimate  dorsal  segment 
across  two  striate  ribs  on  the  inner  face  of  the  elytra;  Gcofwjwt, 
on  the  other  hand,  produces  an  audible  sound  by  rubbing  together 
a  file  on  the  posterior  coxa  and  a  fine  ridge  on  the  contiguous 
ventral  segment.  The  larva  in  this  genus  lias  a  different  oreau 

1  III  tills  sub-family  there  are  numerous  forms  in  which  the  elytra  cover  life 
pygidium,  ami  in  which  the  number  of  conspicuous  ventral  segments  is  reduced  to 
five  or  even  four.  We  use  the  term  Copridus  as  equivalent,  to  the  ••  Laj»ir..»u.-n 
of  Lacordaire  (Gen.  Col.  ii).  1856) ;  it  thus  includes  the  “Copriui  and  "tilaphy- 
rim”  of  the  Catalogs  Colcuplcrurun, ,  vol.  iv.  Munich,  1SSU. 


for  '-irifluHinn  from  1 1n- inin"o  :  it.  is  placed  bu  the  second  and 
Ihn. I  ].'))•.  oj  j.  JS  I  he  ].'!.)  p-i>  b<  urn  much  reduced  in  size. 

11k  i.Mi-t  ml- i.  sting  dm  urn  ol  tin  Copiides  is  the  group 
SriT'iili'ioini  No  member  of  this  group  inhabits  the  British 
H-nuh  but  in  Southern  Europe  and  m  still  warmer  lands,  these 
Im-oots  are  well  hunvn  from  the  oiinons  halnt  many  of  the  species 
Iwve  of  roll  i  eg  ..bout  bulls  of  dung  and  earth.  The  long  hind 
lu  n.  ,  hn  (1  '  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  on  the  peculiar 
structure  of  these  liuihs  tJiat  the  group  lias  been  established. 
Man)  oi  11k  stone  Bfaiai.au  found  m  Egyptian  tombs  represent 
some  land  of  Ncurahaoirn,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  looked  on  these  Insects  as  earned  because  of  their 
movements.  These  umd  <<n  nnlv  appiui  teiy.  strange  to  those 
wlio  see  them  and  are  unacquainted  with  their  object.  It  is 
stated  that  the  dwellers  m  the  valley  of  the  Nile  thought  the 
nc lions  ol  these  Insects,  when  rolling  their  balls,  were  typical  of 
the  planetary  and  lunar  revolutions :  and  that  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  beetles  after  a  period  of  complete  absence  was 
emblematic  of  a  future  life.  Many  accounts  have  been  given 
of  the  habits  of  members  of  this  group,  but  according  to  Fabre 
all  are  more  or  less  erroneous ;  and  he  has  described  the  habits 
and  life-history  of  Scarabac-us  sacer  (Fig.  89),  as  observed  by  him 
in  Southern  France.  These  Insects  act  the  part  of  scavengers  by 
breaking  up  and  burying  the  droppings  of  cattle  and  other 
animals.  The  female  Scarahaeiis  detaches  a  portion  of  the  dung 
and  forms  it  into  a  ball,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  fist ;  this  it 
rolls  along  by  means  of  its  hind  legs,  by  pushing  when  necessary 
with  its  broad  head,  or  by  walking  backwards  and  dragging  the 
ball  with  its  front  legs.  The  strength  and  patience  displayed  by 
the  creature  in  the  execution  of  this  task  are  admirable.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  owner  of  this  small  spherical  property  is  joined,  so 
Fabre  informs  us,  by  a  friend,  who  is  usually  of  the  same  sex  and 
assists  her  in  pushing  along  the  ball  till  a  suitable  place  is  reached. 
When  this  is  attained,  the  owner  commences  to  excavate  a  chamber 
for  the  reception  of  the  hall ;  sometimes  the  false  friend  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  and  carries  off  the  hall 
for  her  own  use.  Should  no  disappointment  of  this  sort  occur,  the 
Smrabaeus  accomplishes  the  burying  of  the  ball  in  its  subterranean 
chamber,  and  accompanies  it  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  it ; .  the 
feast  is  continued  without  intermission  till  the  food  is  entirely 
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exhausted,  when  the  Scarabaeus  seeks  a  fresh  store  of  provender 
to-  he  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  According  to  M.  Fabre’s 
account  these  events  occur  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  when 
the  hot  weather  sets  in  the  Scarabaeus  passes  through  a  period  of 
quiescence,  emerging  again  in  the  autumn  to  recommence  its 
labours,  which  are  now,  however,  directed  immediately  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  species ;  a  larger  subterranean  chamber  is  formed, 
and  to  this  retreat  the  beetle  carries  dung  till  it  has  accumulated 
a  mass  of  the  size  of  a 
moderate  apple ;  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  carefully  arranged, 
previous  to  the  laying 
of  the  egg,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  grub  to 
be  hatched  from  the  egg  . 
shall  find  the  softest  and 
most  nutritive  portions 
close  to  it,  while  the 
coarser  and  more  innu- 
tritious  parts  are  arranged 
so  as  to  be  reached  by  the 
grub  only  after  it  has 
acquired  some  strength  ; 
lastly,  a  still  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  nutritive  paste 
is  prepared  by  the  mother 
beetle  for  a  first  meal  for 
the  newly -hatched  grub, 
by  some  of  the  food  being- 

submitted  to  a  partial  digestion  in  her  organs ;  finally,  the  egg 
is  deposited  in  the  selected  spot,  and  the  chamber  closed.  Certain 
of  the  Coprides  exhibit,  according  to  Fabre,  some  extremely 
exceptional  features  in  their  life-histories.  The  mother,  instead 
of  dying  after  oviposition,  survives,  and  sees  the  growth  of  her 
young  to  the  perfect  state,  and  then  produces  another  generation. 
No  similar  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  Insects,  except  in  the  Social 
kinds ;  ljut  from  these  the  Coprides  observed  by  Fabre  differ  pro¬ 
foundly,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the  mother 
is  extremely  small ;  Cop'is  hisjmnus,  for  instance,  prod m 
each  of  its  acts  of  oviposition  only  one,  two,  c 
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ii.  The  M  El.OI,ON’TI(f»F.s  are  probably  almost  as  numerous  as 
Coprides,  some  4000  species  being  already  known.  The  lam*; 
are  believed  to  feed  chiefly  on  roots.  Melolontka  vulgarit,  tft!’ 
common  cockchafer,  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Europe*; 
and  owing  to  this  and  to  the  great  damage  it  causes,  has  attracted^ 
much  attention.  The  memoir  by  Straus-Durckheim 1  on  ifajti 
anatomy  is  one  of  tbe  classical  works  of  Entomology.  This  In-  ' 
sect  is  so  injurious  in  some  parts  of  France  that  money  is  paid  ': 
by  the  local  authorities  for  its  destruction.  M.  Keiset  inform*  , 
us  that  under  this  arrangement  867,173,000  perfect  cockchafer*,  q 
and  647,000,000  larvae  were  destroyed  in  the  Seine-inferieunr.  */ 
in  the  four  years  from  the  middle  of  1866  to  1870.  Unlike  • 
the  Coprides,  the  larval  life  in  Melolonthides  is  prolonged,  and-  > 
that  of  the  imago  is  of  brief  duration.  In  Central  Europe  the 
life-cycle  of  the  individual  in  M.  vulgaris  occupies  three  years,' 
though  in  dry  periods  it  may  be  extended  to  four  years.  In  , 
Scandinavia  the  time  occupied  by  the  development  appears  to  be 
usually  five  years.  The  fertile  female  enters  the  ground  and 
deposits  its  eggs  in  two  or  three  successive  batches  of  about 
fifteen  each.  The  eggs  swell  as  the  development  of  the  embryo 
progresses;  the  larva  emerges  about  five  weeks  after  the  eggs 
have  been  deposited,  and  is  of  relatively  large  size.  When 
young  the  larvae  can  straighten  themselves  out  and  crawl,  but 
when  older  they  lose  this  power,  and  when  above  ground  rest 
helplessly  on  their  sides.  In  the  winter  they  descend  deeply 
into  till  earth  to  protect  themselves  from  frost.  The  pupa 
state  lasts  only  a  few  days,  but  after  the  final  transformation  the 
perfect  Insect  may  remain  motionless  for  as  much  as  eight 
months  underground  before  commencing  its  active  life  in  the  air.-’ 

In  the  perfect  state  the  Insect  is  sometimes  injurious  from  the 
large  quantity  of  foliage  it  destroys.  Sehibdte 3  considered  that 
these  larvae  (and  those  of  numerous  other  Scarabaeidae)  stridu- 
late  by  rubbing  certain  projections  on  the  stipes  of  the  maxilla 
against  the  under-surface  of  the  mandible.  These  surfaces  appear, 
however,  but  little  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sound. 

iii.  The  Kctelides  number  about  1500  species ;  there  are  many 

Paris  182s!  4 to.  sis.  and  435  pp.,  and  Atlas  of  ten  (xx.)  plates,  and  36  pp. 

2  Raspail,  .Vein.  sue.  zool.  France,  vi.  1893,  pp.  202-213. 
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Insects  of  brilliant  metallic  colours  amongst  them,  but  very  little 
is  known  as  to  their  life-histories.  The  larvae  are  very  much 
like  those  of  Melolonthides. 

iv.  The  Dynastides  are  the  smallest  division  in  number  of 
species,  there  being  scarcely  1000  known;  but  amongst  them 
we  find  in  the  genera  Dynastes  and  Megasoma  some  of  the 
largest  of  existing  Insects.  The  horns  and  projections  on  the 
heads  and  prothoraces  of  some  of  the  males  of  these  Insects  are 
truly  extraordinary,  and  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  explain 
their  existence  by  any  use  they  are  to  their  possessors.  These 
structures  are  but  little  used  for  fighting.  Baron  von  Htigel 
informs  the  writer  that  in  Java  he  has  observed  large  numbers 
of  Xylotrupes  gideon;  he  noticed  that  the  males  sometimes  carry 
the  females  by  the  aid  of  their  horns ;  but  this  must  be  an  excep¬ 
tional  case,  for  the  shape  of  these  instruments,  in  the  majority  of 
Dynastides,  would  not  allow  of  their  being  put  to  this  use.  The 
development  of  these  horns  varies  greatly  in  most  of  the  species, 
but  he  did  not  find  that  the  females  exhibited  any  preference  for 
the  highly  armed  males.  The  fact  that  the  males  are  very  much 
larger  than  toie  females,  and  that  the  armature  is  usually  confined 
to  them,  suggests,  however,  that  some  sexual  reason  exists  for  these 
remarkable  projections.  Many  Dynastides  possess  organs  of  stridu- 
lation,  consisting  of  lines  of  sculpture  placed  so  as  to  form  one  or 
two  bands  on  the  middle  of  the  propygidium,  and  brought  into 
play  by  being  rubbed  by  the  extremities  of  the  wing-easea  This 
apparatus  is  of  a  less  perfect  nature  than  the  structureWfor  the 
same  purpose  found  in  numerous  other  beetles.  We  have  no 
member  of  this  sub-family  in  Britain,  and  there  are  scarcely  a 
dozen  in  all  Europe.  Decaying  vegetable  matter  is  believed  to 
be  the  nutriment  of  Dynastides.  The  European  Oryctes  nasicornis 
is  sometimes  found  in  numbers  in  spent  tan.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  individual  is  believed  to  be  but  slow. 

v.  The  Cetoniides  are  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours 
and  the  elegance  of  their  forms;  hence  they  are  a  favourite 
group,  and  about  1600  species  have  been  catalogued.  They  are 
specially  fond  of  warm  regions,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
sub-family  that  a  large  majority  of  the  species  are  found  in  the 
Old  World ;  South  America  is  inexplicably  poor  in  these  Insects, 
notwithstanding  its  extensive  forests.  In  this  sub-family  the 
mode  of  flight  is  peculiar;  the  elytra  do  not  extend  down  the 


^jilcs  of  llii-  body  so  that  d  they  arc  elevated  a  little,  the 'wings 
e-iu  he  protruded  Tins  )w  the  mode  of  flight  adopted  by  most 
( Honiidr*  but  the  members  of  the  group  Triehiini  fly  in  the 
usual  manlier  In  Britain  we  have  only  lour  kinds  of  Cetoniides ; 
th<y  m  (  dial  Bos.  dufas  Tin  1  av  v  o  1  < '  florknla  and  some 
oihn  ^picia  hw  in  mts  nr  Is  m  id<  ol  a eg< table  refuse,  and  it 
as  id  (h  d  1  h<  '  (if  tin  mk  piogeivy  Two  North  American 
ipaim  ol  Jin /thin  ,a  Inst  snml.ii  hduts  The  group  Cremasfco- 
chilnij  includes  numerous  peculiar  Insects  that  apparently  have 
still  closer  relations  with  ants.  Most  of  them  are  very  aberrant 
as  well  as  rare  forms,  and  it  has  been  several  times  observed  in 
North  America  that  species  ol  Cre.rnastochilus  not. only  live  in 
the.  nests  of  the  ants,  but  are  forcibly  detained  therein  by  the 
owners,  who  clearly  derive  some  kind  of  satisfaction  from  the 
companionship  of  the  beetles.  The  species  of  the  genus  Zornap- 
iera  stridulate  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  rubbing  the  edges  of  the 
hind  femora  ova  i  stuate  aiei  on  the  ventral  segments. 

Series  II,  Adephaga  or  Caraboidea. 

All  the  tarsi  five-jointed ;  antennae  filiform,  or  nearly  so;  mouth- 
parts  highly  developed ,  the  outer  lobe  of  the  maxilla  nearly 
altoai/s  (hruhd  into  a  fieo-jonifed  palpus;  supports  of  the 
labial  palpi  dad  oped  us  joints  of  the  palpi-,  and  in  some 
eajgs  approximate  at  then  basts.  Abdomen  with  the  exposed 
segments  one  more  in  number  at  the  sides  than  (dong. the 
middle,  the  number  being  usually  five  along  the  middle,  six 
at  each  side. 

This  extensive  series  includes  the  tiger-beetles,  ground-beetles, 
and  .true  water  -  beetles ;  it  consists  of  six  families,  and  forms 
a  natural  assemblage.  It  is  sometimes  called  Carnivora  or 
.Filicomia.  The  exceptions  to  the  characters  we  have  mentioned 
are  but  few.  The  supports  of  the  labial  palpi  are  frequently 
covered  by  the  mention,  and  then  the  palpi  appear  three-jointed ; 
but  when  the  joint-like  palpiger  is  not  covered  these  palps  appear 
fdur-jointed.  As  a  rule,  approximation  of  these  supports  ic  indica¬ 
tive  of  high  development.  In  some  of  the  lower  forms  the  trophi 
remain  at  a  lower  stage  of  development  than  is  usual.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  genus  Amphizoa,  which  forms  of 
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itself  the  family  Amphizoidae.  The  Bombardier-beetles  make  an 
exception  as  regards  the  abdominal  structure,  for  in  some  of  them 
no  less  than  eight  segments  are  visible,  either  along  the  middle 
line  or  at  the  sides  of  the  venter.  In  Hydroporides  (one  of  the 
divisions  of  Dytiscidae)  the  front  and  middle  feet  have  each  only 
four  joints.  Many  naturalists  unite  the  Gyrinidae  with  the 
Adephaga,  and  a  few  also  associate  with  them  the  Paussidae  and 
Bhyssodidae ;  but  we  think  it  better  at  present  to  exclude  all 
these,  though  we  believe  that  both  Paussidae  and  Bhyssodidae 
will  ultimately  be  assigned  to  the  series.  The  larvae  are  usually 
very  active,  and  have  a  higher  development  of  the  legs  than  is 
usual  in  this  Order.  Their  tarsi  possess  two  claws. 

Pam.  4.  Oicindelidae  {Tiger -beetles).  —  Clypms  extending 
laterally  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  antennae.  Lower  lip  with 
the  palpi  usually  greatly  developed,  but  with  the.  ligvla  and  para- 
glossae  very  much  rcchwed,  often  scarcely  to  be  detected.  Maxillae 
ivith  the  outer  lobe  forming  a  two-jointed  palp}  the  inner  lobe- 
elongate,  furnished  at  the  tip>  with  a.  hook-like  process,  which ■  is 
usually' articulated  by  a- joint  with  the  lobe  itself.  The  tiger-beetles 
are  very  active  Insects,  running  with  extreme  speed,  and  some¬ 
times  flying  in  a  similar  manner ;  they  are  all  predaceous,  and 
amongst  the  most  voracious  and  fierce  of  the  carnivorous  beetles, 
so  that  they  well  deserve  their  name.  Bates,  speaking  of  the 
Amazonian  Mcgaecphala,  says  “  their  powers  of  running  exceed 
anything  I  have  ever  observed  in  this  style  of  Insect  locomotion : 
they  run  in  a  serpentine  course  over  the  smooth  sand,  a#d  when 
closely  pursued  by  the  hand  they  are  apt  to  turn  suddenly  back 
and  thus  baffle  the  most  practised  hand  and  eye.;’  He  further 
says  that  the  species  he  observed  (being  of  diverse  colours) 
agreed  in  colour  with  the  general  colours  of  the  “  locale  they 
inhabit.’’  The  larvae  of  Oicindelidae  live  in  deep  burrows,  sink¬ 
ing  more  or  less  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  in  these  they 
take  up  a  peculiar  position,  for  which  their  shape  is  specially 
adapted;  the  head  and  prothorax  are  broad,  the  rest  of  the  body 
slender,  the  fifth  segment  of  tlie  abdomen  is  furnished  on  the 
back  with  a  pair  of  strong  hooks;  the  ocelli  on  the  sides  nf  rlie 
head  ar§  very  perfect.  Supporting  itself  at  the  top  uf  the  lmrrow 
bv  means  of  these  hooks  and  of  its  terminal  tube,  the  larva  him  ks 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow  with  its  large  head  and  proilmrax.  and 
1  In  Theratides  this  outer  lobe  is  in  a  rudimentary  sl.it,'.  like  s,  n. 
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in  tins  position  waits  for  its  prey.  This  consists  of  Insects  that 
way  slight  on  the  spot  or  run  over  it.  When  an  Insect  ve^tam  ' 
within  reach,  the  head  of  the  larva  is  thrown  back  with  arxqjH$. 
jerk,  the  prey  is  seized  by  the  long  sharp  mandibles,  dragged' 
the  bottom  of  the  burrow  and  devoured.  The  burrows  are  often 
move  than  a  foot  deep,  and  are  said  to  be  excavated  by  the  larvk 
itself,  which  carries  up  the  earth  on  the  Bhovel-like  upper  surface 
of  its  head.  The  female  tiger-beetle  is  endowed  with  powerful 
and  elongate  excavating  instruments  at  the  termination  of  the 
body,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  placing  the  egg  in -The  earth 
she  facilitates  the  future  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  larva  by  forming 
the  outlines  of  the  burrow.  Ex¬ 
tremely  few  larvae  of  Cicin.-  ' 
delidae  are  known,  hut  they  all 
exhibit  the  type  ef  structure' 
mentioned  above,  and  apparently 
have  similar  habits.  Our  little 
British  Cicindela,  most  of  which 
are  so  active  on  the  wing,  agree 
in  these  respects  with  the  African 
species  of  Manticora,  which  are 
entirely  apterous,  and  are  the 
largest  of  the  Cicindelidae.  Per- 
>,  inguey  found  a  breeding-ground 
un“c'  9  of  M.  tnbemdata  near  Kimberley  ; 

the  larvae  were  living  in  the  usual  Cicindelid  manner ;  but  the 
ground  was  so  hard  that  he  was  not  able  to  investigate  the 
burrows,  and  there  were  but  few  Insects  that  could  serve  as  food 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Cicindelidae,  although  one  of  the  smaller  families  of  Cole- 
optera,  now  number  about  1400  species;  of  these  about  one-half 
belong  to  the  great  genus  .Cicindela,  to  which  our  four  British 
representatives  of  the  Cicindelidae  are  all  assigned.  There  is  no 
general  work  of  much  consequence  on  this  important  family,  and 
its  classification  is  not  thoroughly  established.1 

<  Tiger-beetles  display  considerable  variety  of  structure,  especially 
as  regards  the  mouth,  which  exhibits  very  remarkable  develop- 
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meats  of  the  palpi  and  labrum  (Fig.  91).  The  tiger-beetles, 
like  most  other  Insects  that  capture  living  prey,  do  not  consume 
their  victims  entire,  but  subsist  chiefly  on  the  juices  they 
squeeze  out  of  them ;  the  hard  and  innutritious  parts  are  rejected 
after  the  victim  has  been  thoroughly  lacerated  and  squeezed ;  the 
mouth  forms  both  trap  and 
press  ;  the  palpi  spread  out 
in  order  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  engulfing  of  a  victim, 
then  close  up  under  it  and 
help  to  support  it  in  the 
mouth  ;  while  the  labrum 
above  closes  the  cavity  in 
the  other  direction.  The 
mouth  itself  is  a  large  cavity 
communicating  very  freely 
with  the  exterior,  but  so 
completely  shut  off  from  the 
following  parts  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  that  it  is  FlGprofi)e  0^P^ono*<,oma0sp!:1(Ma(^easoar)  : 
difficult  to  find  the  orifice  of  antenna  ;  b,  labial  palp  ;  c,  maxillary  palp  ; 

.  .  .  ,  ,  .  d,  palpiform  lobe  of  maxilla  ;  e,  mandible  ;  /, 

communication  ;  the  labium  labrum.  B,  Section  of  head  of  Manticora 

being  much  modified  to  maxillosa  (South  Africa)  :  a,  front  of  upper 

0  part  of  head-capsule  ;  b,  gula ;  c,  tentorium  : 

form  the  posterior  wall.  d,  eye  ;  e,  labrum  ;  /,  left  mandible  ;  g,  max- 

For  the  capture  of  the  prev,  ilIa;  h;  pa}p.;.,:>  labiaI  paJp ;  k> 

f  V  •,  support  ol  this  palp ;  l,  labium. 

always  living  but  pi  various 

kinds,  a  mechanism  with  great  holding  power  and  capable  of 
rapid  action  is  required.  The  month  of  the  terrestrial  Manticora 
(Fig.  91,  B),  exhibits  great  strength;  some  of  the  chitinous  parts 
are  extremely  thick,  the  mandibles  are  enormous,  the  palpi,  how¬ 
ever,  are  comparatively  low  in  development.  In  the  arboreal 
genus  Pogonostorna  the  palpary  structures  (Fig.  91,  A)  attain  a 
development  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  Insect  world.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Cicindelidae  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer, 
or  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  world,  and  very  little  is  known  as 
to  their  life-histories  ;  they  show  great  diversity  in  their  modes 
of  hunting  their  prey.  Some  are  wingless ;  others  are  active  on 
the  wing ;  and  of  both  of  these  divisions  there  are  forms  that  are 
found  only  on  trees  or  bushes.  Some,  it  is  believed,  frequent 
only  the  mounds  of  Termites.  The  characteristic  feature  common 


to  ji]l  is  .rrent-  activity  and  excessive  wanness.  The  gemw 
Jiuninoumna.  io  which  up  have  already  alluded,  is  confined  to 
Mudamisoar,  where  the  species  are  numerous,  but  are'  rare  in 
eulJeetioiLS  on  aw  omit  ol  the  dith  ultv  of  wvimn^  them.  Baffray 
informs  ns  ili.it  cm  tain  species  hoipu-nt.  the  trunks  of  trees,  up' 
which  they  run  in  a  spiral  manner  on  the  least  alarm.  The  only 
wav  lie  could  obtain  specimens  was  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant; 
the  two  appro  i  Imd  a  tree  vein  ipiietlv  from  opposite  sides,  and 
when  near  it.  ma.de  a  rush,  and  joined  hands  as  high  up  the 
trunk  as  they  could,  so  as  to  embrace  the  tree,  when,  the  Pogonos- 
ioma,  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  captured. 

Fam.  5.  Carabidae  (Ground-beetles). — Clypms  not  extending 
lute  rail  <t  in  /runt  of  tie  todnnwe.  Manllae  with  the  outer  lobe 
(hshiate  of  an  arth  uhtie-l  iiool  at  the  tip.  Antennae  rorertd 
I  r.j.rejit  Hie.  basal  joint s  1  ir't/i  a  min  an  juibftfcmrc.  Hind  legs  not 
urn  diffii  ait  firm  the  mi/lrlh  git  i farin'  d  for  running,  as  usual 
in  huth s  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
families  of  Coleoptera,  in¬ 
cluding  as  it  does  12,000 
or  13,000  described 
species.  In  this  country 
Carabidae  are  nearly 
entirely  terrestrial  in 
habits,  and  are  scarcely 
ever  seen  on  the  wing ; 
many  of  the  species  indeed 
have  merely  rudimentary 
wings ;  in  the  tropics 
there  are,  however,  many 
arboreal  forms  that  take 
wing  with  more  or  less 
alertness.  The  larvae  (Fig. 
02,  A)  are  usually  elon¬ 
gate  in  form  and  run 
freely  :  they  may  be  known 
by  tlieir  tarsi  ending  in  two  daws,  by  the  exserted,  sharp,  calliper¬ 
like  mandibles,  by  the  body  ending  in  two  processes  (sometimes 
jointed)  and  a  tube  of  varying  length  projecting  backwards. 
The  pupae  usually  have  the  hind  pair  of  legs  so  arranged  that 
the  tips  of  the  tarsi  project  behind,  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
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body.  The  Carabidae  are  carnivorous  and  predaceous  both  as 
larvae  and  perfect  Insects  they  attack  living  Insects,  worms,  or 
other  small,  soft  creatures,  but  do  not  disdain  dead  specimens. 
Some  species  of  Carabus,  found  in  North  Africa  where  snails 
abound,  are  specially  formed  for  attacking  these  molluscs,  having 
the  head  long  and  slender  so  that  it  can  be  thrust  into  the  shell 
of  the  snail.  A  few  species  have  been  detected  eating  growing  corn, 
and  even  the  young  seeds  of  some  Umbelliferae ;  these  belong  chiefly 
to  the  genera  Hanpalus,  Zabrus,  and  Amara.  Some  species  of  the 
abundant  genera  Ptcrostickus  and  Harpalus,  are  said  to  be  fond  of 
ripe  strawberries.  The  most  anomalous  forms  of  Carabidae  are  the 
Pseudomorphides,  a  sub-family  almost  peculiar  to  Australia,  the 
members  of  which  live  under  bark,  and  have  but  little  resemblance 
t.o  other  Carabids  owing  to  their  compact  forms  and  continuous 
outlines.  The  genus  Mormolyce  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Insect 
world  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  shape  of  its  members  ;  the 
sides  of  the  elytra  form  large  crinkled  expansions,  and  the  head 
is  ‘unusually  elongate.  These  Insects  live  on  the  underside  of 
fallen  trees  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Peninsula ;  no  reason 
whatever  can  be  at  present  assigned  for  their  remarkable  shape. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  blind  members  of  this 
family :  some  of  them  live  in  caverns ;  these  belong  chiefly  to 
the  genus  Anophthalnms,  species  of  which  have  been  detected  in 
the  caves  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Austria,  and  of  North  America. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  optic  nerves  and  lobes,  as  well  as  the 
external  organs  of  vision,  are  entirely  wanting  in  some  of  these 
cave  Carabidae ;  the  tactile  setae  have,  however,  a  larger  develop¬ 
ment  than  usual,  and  the  Insects  are  as  skilful  in  running  as  if 
they  possessed  eyes.  Anophthalnms  is  closely  related  to  our 
British  genus  Treehus,  the  species  of  which  are  very  much  given 
to  living  in  deep  crevices  in  the  earth,  or  under  large  stones,  and 
have  some  of  them  very  small  eyes.  In  addition  to  these 
cavernicolous  Anophthalnms,  other  blind  Carabidae  have  been 
discovered  during  recent  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
where  they  live  under  great  stones  deeply  embedded  in  the 
earth ;  these  blind  lapidicolous  Carabidae  are  of  extremely 
minute  size  and  of  most  sluggish  habits;  the  situations  .in 
which  they  are  found  suggest  that  many  successive  generations 
are  probably  passed  under  the  same  stone.  Not  a  single 
specimen  has  ever  been  found  above  ground.  The  minute 


(Mrabids  of  the  genus  JMjm*.  tluit  pass  a  large  part  of  their. 
])V.*  mirier  stones  below  high-water  mark  (emerging  only  when 
the  tide  uncovers  them  >,  on  the  bottlers  of  the  .English  Channel 
ami  elsewhere,  are  very  closely  allied  to  these  blind  Insects,  and 
have  themselves  only  very  small  eves,  which,  moreover,  according 
to  Hammond  and  Miall,  are  covered  in  larger  part  by  a  peculiar 
shield.1  A  few  Carabidae,  of  the  genera  Glyptw  and  Orthogvmvs, 
are  believed  to  Jive,  m  the  nests  ol  Termites.  Savage  found  the 
larva  of  {■}.  sr.ul-ptilis  in  the  nests  of  Tcrmes  hdlicosus.;  it  lias 
been  described  by  Horn,  and  is  said  to  hear  so  great  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  young  queens  of  the  Termites  as  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  them.2  Mr.  Haviland  found  Bhopalovidus  .angmticolhs  in, 
Termites’  nests  in  South  Africa.  Periugney  states  that  it  emits 
a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  probable  that  it 
preys  on  the  Termites,  and  this  also  is  believed  to  be  the  habit 
of  the  Cej  3one.se  JTdl'i/odm  fnprobnnae.  Some  species  of  the 
Mediterranean  genus  Siar/ona  stridulate  by  means  of  a  file  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  protliorax,  rubbed  by  a  striate  area, 
adapted  in  form,  on  the  anterior  femora. 

A  valuable  memoir  on  the  classification  of  this  important 
family  is  due  to  the  late  Dr.  GL  H.  Horn ; 3  he  arranges  Carabidae 
in  three-  sub-families;  we  think  it  necessary  to  add  a  fourth  for 
Mormolyea : 

].  Middle  coxal  cavities  enclosed  externally  by  the  junction  of  the  meso-  and 
nieta-stemuin  ;  neither  epimeron  nor  episternum  attaining  the 

Head  beneath,  with  a  deep  groove  on  each  side  near  the  eye  for 
the  reception  of  the  antennae  or  a  part  thereof. 

Sub-fam.  3.  Pseudomorphiixes. 

Head  without  antennal  grooves.  Sub-fam.  2.  HaRPAEIDEk. 

2.  Middle  coxal  cavities  attained  on  the  outside  by  the  tips  of  the  episterna 

and  epimera.  Sub-fam.  4.  Mormolycides. 

3.  Middle  coxal  cavities  attained  on  the.  outside  by  the  tips  of  the  epimera, 

but  not  by  those  of  the  episterna.  Sub-lam.  1.  CaRabides. 

These  four  sub-families  are  of  extremely  different  extent  and 
nature.  The  Harpalides  are  the  dominant  forms,  and  include 
upwards  of  10,000  known  species ;  while  the  various  tribes 
into  which  the  sub-family  is  divided  include,  as  a  rule,  each  many 

1  Natural  Bistory  of  aquatic  Insects,  1895,  p.  876. 

3  Tr.  Amer.  ait.  Soc.  xv.  1888,  p.  IS. 

3  Op.  cil.  v.  1931,  p.  91  ;  of.  Sharp,  Tr.  eat.  Hoc.  London,  1882,  p.  61. 
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genera ;  the  Carabides  are  next  in  importance,  with  upwards  of 
2000  species,  but  are  divided  into  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
tribes,  each  of  which  averages  a  much  smaller  number  of  genera 
than  do  the  tribes  of  Harpalides ;  Pseudomorpliides  includes  only 
about  100  species  ;  and  Mormolycides  consists  of  the  single  genus 
Momnolycc  with  three  species. 

Fam.  6.  Amphizoidae. — Antennae  destitu  te  of  pubescence : 
outer  lobe  of  maxilla,  not  jointed;  metasternum  ‘with,  a  short 
transverse  impressed  line  on  the  middle  behind.  Hind  legs  slender, 
not  formed  for  swimming.  This  family  is  limited  to  the  genus 
Amphizou, ;  the  species  of 
which  may  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  as  lowly  organised 
Carabidae  that  lead  an 
aquatic  life.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  is 
highly  remarkable,  there 
being  but  three  species,  two 
of  which  live  in  Western 
North  America,  the  third 
in  Eastern  Tibet.  The 
habits  of  American  Am- 
phizoa  are  known  ;  they  pass 
a  life  of  little  activity  in 
very  cold,  rapid  streams ; 
they  do  not  swim,  but 
cling  to  stones  and  timber. 

The  larva  was  recently  discovered  in  Utah  by  Messrs.  Hubbard 
and  Schwarz:1  it  has  the  same  habits  as  the  perfect  Insect, 
and  in  general  form  resembles  the  larvae  of  the  genus  Ca.rabus ; 
but  it  has  no  terminal  tube  to  the  body,  the  abdomen  consisting 
of  eight  segments  and  a  pair  of  short  terminal  appgndages ;  the 
spiracles  are  obsolete,  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  placed  near  to 
one  another  at  the  termination  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment. 
As  regards  the  mouth  this  larva  is  Carabid,  as  regards  the 
abdomen  and  stigmata  Dytiscid  of  a  primitive  type. 

Fam.  7.  Pelobiidae. — Antennae  destitute  of  pubescence  :  outer 
lobe  of  'maxilla  jointed,  metasternum  with  a  short  transverse 
impressed  line  on  the  middle  behind.  Hind  legs  rather  slender, 

1  P.  mt.  Soc.  Washington,  ii.  1892,  p.  341. 
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i  s h  t  iivumi,  t'<<  /<>,  i  f  thtni  lh  1<1wh  This  family 
j  li null'*!  1o  the  om  <  *  mi  P'lnhti  s  ihtm Ann  of  some  authors). 
Lil  (  Am  jih  >  ut  to  svhidi  tl  i-.  in  .cwi.d  lespoits  analogous,  it, 
1)  s  ,  Simula,  g.  ()gi  iplii.  i!  <hsl ulnitMii  them  are  only  four 
Known  spuifs  on.  In,  in  Uni  im  and  the  Mi  ditenanean  region, 
„n.  m  i  hims  liha  two  m  \  usti  all  i  Pdulnns  may  be  briefly 
described  "s  a  ( Hrabid  adapted  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
living  in  and  swimming  about  m  water:  differing  thus  from 


AmpMsoa,  which  has  no  special  adaptation  for  swimming.  -The 
larva  of  Pdobiu-s  is  remarkable ;  it  breathes  by  means  of  branchial 
filaments  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  the  spiracles  being 
present,  though  those  of  the  abdomen  are  very  minute  and  the 
others  small.  The  head  is  very  -  large,  the  mandibles  are  not 
tube-like,  the  food  being  taken  after  the  manner  of  the  Carahidae  ; 
the  Sth  abdominal  segment  ends  in  three,  long  processes ;  the 
small  9tli  segment  is  retracted  beneath  them.  The  adult  Pehhiv.s 
turclus  is  remarkable  for  its  loud  stridulation.  The  sound  is, pro¬ 
duced  by  an  apparatus  described  correctly  by  Charles  Darwin ; 1 

1  Descent  of  Man,  i.  1890,  p.  338;  The  views  of  Landois  and  Keeker,  Arch,  f. 
.NaUmjcseh.  lvii.  1,  1891,  p.  101,  are  erroneous. 
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Fam. 


-ji|i>.]  v  distributed. 


9  Dytisciriae 


Wi;  have  1;>  -sjxv'.ies  in  (Britain, 

r  -Antennae  bare ;  hind 

r/inhlr  uf  <>v<h  n«rtj  walking  :  meta- 
rrrr  !■: 'if  ii/niHS  ;  hi  haul  (hmihj  united 
ir.  On, Ur  lobe  of  miuilln  funning  a 
Tim  Dvtiseidue,  or  true  water-beetles,  are  of 
nlila-  tiie  aquatic.  Nenroplera— tliey  exist'  in 
water  in  both  the 
larval  and  imaginal  . 
instars  ;  nevertheless 
there  is  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  are 
modified  terrestrial 
Insects :  these  reasons 
are  (1)  that  in  their 
general  organisation 
they  are  similar  to., 
the  Carabidae,  and 
they  drown  more 
quickly  than  the 
majority  of  land 
beetles  do ;  (-2)  though 
the  larvae  are  very 
different  from  the 
larvae  of  terrestrial 
beetles,  yet  the  ima¬ 
ginal  instars  are  much 
less  profoundly 
e  capable  of  existing  perfectly  well  on  land,  and 
mged  flights  through  the  air  ;  (3)  the  pupa  is,  so 
known,  always  terrestrial.  The  larvae  and  images  are 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  water,  except  that  they  must  come  to 
the  surface  to  get  air.  Some  of  them  are  capable,  however,  when 
quiescent,  of  living  for  hours  together  beneath  the  water,  but 
there  appears  to  he  great  diversity  in  this  respect.1  The  hind 
pair  of  legs  is  the  chief  means  of  locomotion.  These  swimining- 
legs  (Fig.  97)  are  deserving  of  admiration  cm  account  of  their 
mechanical  perfection ;  this,  however,  is  exhibited  in  various 
1  Sc  ?  J.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool.  xiii.  1876,  p.  161. 


changed,  and  an 
of  taking  proloi 
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degrees,  the  legs  in  the  genera  Dytiscus  and  Ilydroporus  being 
but  slender,  while  those  of  Cybister  are  so  broad  and  powerful,  that 
a  single  stroke  propels  the  Insect  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  wing-cases  fit  perfectly  to  the  body,  except  at  the  tip,  so 
as  to  form  an  air-tight  space  between  themselves  and  the  back  of 
the  Insect ;  this  space  is  utilised  as  a  reservoir  for  air.  When 
the  Dytiscus  feels  the  necessity  for  air  it  rises  to  the  surface  and 
exposes  the  tip  of  the  body  exactly  at  the  level  of  the  water, 
separating  at  the  same  time  the  abdomen  from  the  wing-cases 
so  as  to  open  a  broad  chink  at  the  spot  where  the  parts  were, 
during  the  Insect’s  submersion,  so  well  held  together  as  to  be  air- 
and  water  -  tight.  The  ter¬ 
minal  two  pairs  of  spiracles 
are,  much  enlarged,  and  by 
curving  the  abdomen  the 
beetle  brings  them  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  atmosphere : 
respiration  is  effected  by  this 
means  as  well  as  by  the  store 
of  air  carried  about  under  the 
wing cases.  The  air  that  1 
.  enters  the  space  between  the 
elytra  and  body  is  shut  in 
there  when  the  Insect  closes 
the  chink  and  again  dives  beneath  the  water.  The  enlargement 
of  the. terminal  stigmata  in  Dytiscus  is  exceptional,  and  in  forms 
more  highly  organised  in  other  respects,  such  as  Cybister,  these 
spiracles  remain  minute ;  the  presumption  being  that  in  this 
case  respiration  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  means  of  the 
supply  the  Insect  carries  in  the  space  betw'een  the  elytra  and  the 
base  of  the  abdomen.1  The  structure  of  the  front  foot  of  the  male 
Dytiscus,  and  of  many  other  water-beetles,,  is  highly  remarkable, 
the  foot  being  dilated  to  form  a  palette  or  saucer,  covered  beneath 
by  sucker -like  structures  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty ;  by  the  aid 
of  these  the  male  is  enabled  to  retain  a  position  on  the  female  for 
many  hours,  or  even  days,  together.  Lowne  has  shown  that  the 


to.  97.— Hind-  o 

iripunelatus.  A,  Thevvhol 
B,  the  movable  parts  in  tin 
tion.  a.  Coxa  ;  b,  trochan 
cl,  tibia  ;  e,  last  joint  of  tar: 


1  For  many  particulars  as  to  respiration  of  Dytiscus,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
larva  see  Miall,  Aquatic  Insects,  1895,  pp.  39,  etc.  (In  the  figure  given  on  p.  60 
the  large  stigma  on  the  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  omitted,  though  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  text.) 
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suckers  communicate  witli  a  sac  in  the  interior  of  the  foot  cob 
ing  fluid,  which  exudes  under  pressure.  As  the  portions  of 
skeleton  of  the  female  on  which  these  suckers  are  brought, 
bear  is  frequently  covered  with  pores,  or  minute  pits,  it  is  p t&tfi 
able  that  some  correlation  between  the  two  organisms  is  bro  ^  . 
about  by  these  structures.  The  females  in  many  groups 
Dytiscidae  bear  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  a  peculiar* 
sculpture  of  various  kinds,  the  exact  use  of  which  is  unknown.; 
in  many  species  there  are  two  forms  of  the  female,  one  possessing 
this  peculiar  sculpture,  the  other  nearly,  or  quite,  without  it:.^ 
The  larvae  of  Dytiscidae  differ  from  those  of  Carabidae  chiefly 
by  the  structure  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  abdomen.  They  are;. . 
excessively  rapacious,  and  are  indeed  almost  constantly  engaged'1.' 
in  sucking  the  juices  of  soft  and  small  aquatic  animals,  by.no  ■■ 
means  excluding  their  own  kind.  The  mode  of  suction  is  not 
thoroughly  known,  but  so  far  as  the  details  have  been  ascertained 
they  are  correctly  described,  in  the  work  on  aquatic  Insects,  by 
Professor  Miall,  we  have  previously  referred  to ;  the  mandibles 
are  hollow,  with  a  hole  near  the  tip  and  another  at  the  base,  and 
beiug  sharp  at  the  tips  are  thrust  into  the  body  of  a  victim,  and 
then  by  their  closure  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  which  are 
very  beautifully  constructed  for  the  purpose,  are  brought'  into 
fitting  mechanical  positions  for  completing  the  work  of  emptying 
the  victim.  Nagel  states  that  the  larva  of  Dytiscus  injects  a 
digestive  fluid  into  the  body  of  its  victim,  and  that  this  fluid 
rapidly  dissolves  all  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  prey,  so  that  the 
rapacious  larva  can  easily  absorb  all  its  victim  except  the 
insoluble  outer  skin.  The  abdomen  consists  of  only  eight 
segments,  and  a  pair  of  terminal  processes;  the  stigmata  are  all 
more  or  less  completely  obsolete— according  to  species — with  the 
exception  of  the  pair  on  the  eighth  segment  at  the  tip  of  the 
body ;  the  terminal  segments  are  frequently  fringed  with  hairs, 
that  serve  not  only  as  means  of  locomotion,  but  also  to  float  the 
pair  of  active  stigmata  at  the  surface  when  the  creature  rises  to 
get  air.  Although  the  larvae  of  Dytiscidae  are  but  little  known, 
yet  considerable  diversity  has  already  been  found.  Those  of 
Myphydrus  and  some  species  of  Hydroponts  have  the  front  of  the 
head  produced  into  a  horn,  which  is  touched  by  the  tips  of  the 
mandibles. 

Dytiscidae  are  peculiar  inasmuch  as  they  appear  to  flourish 
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best  in  the  cooler  waters  of  the  earth.  Lapland  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  Europe  richest  in  Dytiscidae,  and  the  profusion  of  species 
in  the  tropics  compared  with  those  of  Europe  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  families  of 
Coleoptera.  About  1800  species  are  at  present  known,  and  we 
have  rather  more  than  100  species  in  Britain.1 

Series  III.  Polymorpha. 

Antennae  frequently  either  thicker  at  the  tip  (davieorn)  or  serrate 
along  their  inner  edge  ( [serricorn ) ;  hut  these  characters,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  joints  in  the  feet  and  other  points,  are 
very  variable. 

Upwards  of  fifty  families  are  placed  in  this  series  ;  many  of 
these  families  are  of  very  small  extent,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
species ;  other  families  of  the  series  are  much  larger,  so 
that  altogether  about  40,000  species — speaking  broadly,  about 
one,-fourth  of  the  Coleoptera — are  included  in  the  series.  We 
have  already  (p.  189)  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  by 
certain  conventional  series,  Clavieornia,  Serricornia,  etc,  united, 
because  it  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  define  them. 

Fam.  10.  Paussidae,  — Antennae  of  extraordinary  form,  usually 
two-jointecl,  sometimes  six-  or  ten-jointed.  Elytra,  elongate,  hut  trun¬ 
cate  behind,  leaving  the  pygidium  exposed.  Tarsi  five-jointed.  The 
Paussidae  have  always  been  recognised  as  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  beetles,  although  they  are  of  small  size,  the  largest 
attaining  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  found  only 
in  two  ways;  either  in  ants’  nests,  or  on  the  wing  at  night. 
They  apparently  live  exclusively  in  ants’  nests,  but  migrate 
much.  Paussidae  usually  live  in  the  nests  of  terrestrial  ants,  but 
they  have  been  found  in  nests  of  Cremastogaster  in  the  spines  of 
Acacia  fistulosa.  They  have  the  power  of  discharging,  in  an 
explosive  manner,  a  volatile  caustic  fluid  from  the  anus,  which  is 
said  by  Loman  to  contain  free  iodine.  Their  relations  to  the 
ants  are  at  present  unexplained,  though  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject.  When  observed  in  the  nests  they  frequently 
appear  as  if  asleep,  and  the  ants  do  not  take  much  notice,  of 
them.  On  other  occasions  the  ants  endeavour  to  drag  them  .inro 
the  interior  of  the  nest,  as  if  desirous  of  retaining  their  company  : 

1  For  classification  and  structure  see  Sharp,  “On  Dytiscidiie,"  Sri.  Tee:!*.  Ji. 
Dublin  Soc.  (2)  ii.  1882. 
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iiiu  hv  ventral  segments  visible  along  the  middle,  six  at  the 
sides.  as  ui  the  families  of  Adephaga  generally.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  nervous  systems  of  Carabidae  and 
Taussidae.  but  so  little  is  known  on  this  point  that  we  cannot 
judge  whether  it  is  really  of  importance. 

Fam.  11.  Gyrinidae  (Whirligig  beetles). — Antennae  eery 
snort  :  Tour  eyes :  middle  and  hind  leys  forming  short  broad 
While*  ;  iiodoiiaii  mth  she  segments  visible  along  the  middle,  seven 
id  >  "  (•<«/<■  We.  These  Insects  are  known  to  all  from  their  habit 
of  floating  lightly  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  performing  graceful 


and  they  then  carry  with  them  a  small  supply  of  air,  but  do  not 
stay  long  beneath  the  surface.  Their  two  hind  pairs  of  legs  are 
beautifully  constructed  as  paddles,  expanding  mechanically  when 
moved  in  the  backward  direction,  and  collapsing  into  an  extremely 
small  space  directly  the  resistance  they  meet  with  is  in  the  other 
>>  direction.  The  front  legs  of  these  Insects  are  articulated  to  the 
-..thorax  in  a  peculiar  direction  so  that  their  soles  do  not  look 
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three  parts,  a  basal  part  of  one  or  two  elongate  joints,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  part  of  two  or  more  small  joints,  and  an  apical  part  of 
larger  (or  at  any  rate  broader)  joints,  which  are  pubescent,  the  others 
being  bare.  Outer  lobe  of  maxillae  usually  complex,  but  not  at 
all  palpiform,  maxillary  pedpi  often  very  long ;  tike  parts  of  the 
labium  much  concealed  behind  the  mentum,  the  labial  palpi  very 
widely  separated.  Hincl  coxae  extending  the  width  of  the 
body,  short,  the  lamina  interior  small  in  comparison  ’  with  the 
lamina  exterior.  Abdomen  of  five  visible  segments.  The  Hydro- 
philidae  are  an  extensive  family  of  beetles,  unattractive  in  colours 
and  appearance,  and  much  neglected  by  collectors.  A  large  part 
of  the  family  live  in  water,  though  most  of  them  have  only 
feeble  powers  of  aquatic  locomotion,  and  the  beetles  appear 
chiefly  to  devote  their  attention  to  economising  the  stock  of  air 
each  individual  carries  about.  The  best  known  forms  of  the 
family  are  the  species  of  Hydrophilus.  They  are,  however,  very 
exceptional  in  many  respects,  and  are  far  more  active  and  pre¬ 
daceous  than  most  of  the  other  forms.  Much  has  been  written 
about  Hydrophilus  piceus,  one  of  the  largest  of  British  beetles. 
This  Insect  breathes  in  a  most  peculiar  manner :  the  spiracles 
are  placed  near  bands  of  delicate  pubescence,  forming  tracts  that 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  in  this  particular 
species  cover  most  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body;  these 
velvety  tracts  retain  a  coating  of  air  even  when  the  Insect  is 
submerged  and  moves  quickly  through  the  water.  It  would 
appear  rather  difficult  to  invent  a  mechanism  to  supply  these 
tracts  with  fresh  air  without  the  Insect  leaving  the  water ;  but 
nevertheless  such  a  mechanism  is  provided  by  the  antennae  of 
the  beetle,  the  terminal  joints  of  which  form  a  pubescent  scoop, 
made  by  some  longer  hairs  into  a  funnel  sufficiently  large  to 
convey  a  bubble  of  air.  The  Insect  therefore  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  by  means  of  the  antennae,  which  it  exposes  to  the  air, 
obtains  a  supply  with  which  it  surrounds  a  large  part  of  its 
body;  for,  according  to  Miall,  it  carries  a  supply  on  its  back, 
under  the  elytra,  as  well  as  on  its  ventral  surface.  From  the 
writer’s  own  observations,  made  many  years  ago,  he  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  way  in  which  the  Hydrophilus  uses  the 
antennae  to  obtain  air  varies  somewhat  according  to  circumstances. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  sub-family  Hydropliilides  con¬ 
struct  egg-cocoons.  In  the  case  of  Hydrophilus  pic  cm,  the  boat- 
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matiferous.  In  Berosus  there  are  patches  of  auriferous,  minute 
pubescence  on  the  body.  The  pupae  of  Hydrophilides  repose  on 
the  dorsal  surface,  which  is  protected  by 
spinous  processes  on  the  pronotum,  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 

"We  have  already  remarked  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  neglected  of  the 
families  of  Coleoptera,  and  its  classifica- 
■  tion  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  Hydrophilides  and  Sphaer- 
idiides.  The  Sphaeridiides  are  in  large 
part  terrestrial,  but  their  separation  from 
the  purely  aquatic  Hydrophilides  cannot 
be  maintained  on  any  grounds  yet  pointed 
out.  Altogether  about  1000  species  of 
Hydrophilidae  are  known,  but  this  pro¬ 
bably  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  those  exist-  Fig.  101.— Larva  of  Spercheus 
irig.  In  Britain  we  have  nearly  ninety  sXsdte"^”5'  (After 
species.  Some  taxonomists  treat  the 

family  as  a  series  with  the  name  Palpicornia.  The  series  Phil- 
hydrida  of  older  authors  included  these  Insects  and  the  Parnidae 
and  Heteroceridae. 

Fam.  13.  Platypsyllidae. — This  consists  of  a  single  species. 
It  will  be  readily  recognised  from  Pig.  102,  attention. being  given 
to  the  peculiar  antennae,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  mentum  is  tri- 
lobed  behind.  This  curious  species  has  been  found  only  on  the 
beaver.  It  was  first  found  by  Ritsema  on  American  beavers 
( Castor  canadensis )  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Amsterdam,  but 
it  has  since  been  found  on  wild  beavers  in  the  Rhone  in  France ; 
in  America  it  appears  to  be  commonly  distributed  on  these 
animals  from  Alaska  to  Texas.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a 
wingless  parasite  of  this  kind  should  be  found  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  The  Insect  was  considered  by  Westwood  to  be  a  separate 
Order  called  Achreioptera,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
beetle.  It  is  also  admitted  that  it  shows  some  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  with  Mallophaga,  the  habits  of  which  are  similar.  Its 
Coleopterous  nature  is  confirmed  by  the  larva,  which  has  been 
described  by  both  Horn  and  Riley.1  Little  is  known  ns  to  the 
food  and  life-history.  Horn  states  that  the  eggs  are  placed  on 


suggested  that  the  Insect  feeds  on  an  Acarid,  Schizocarpus 
mingandi  ;  others  have  supposed  that  it  eats  scales  of  epithelium 
or  hairs  of  the  beaver. 

Fam.  14.  Leptinidae.  —  Antennae 
rather  long,  eleven-jointed,  without  cluh,  but 
a  little  thicker  at  the  extremity.  Eyes  absent 
or  imperfect.  Tarsi  five-jointed.  Elytra 
quite  covering  abdomen.  Mentum  with  the 
posterior  angles  spinmdy  prolonged.  A 
family  of  only  two  genera  and  two  species. 
Their  natural  history  is  obscure,  but  is 
apparently  of  an  anomalous  nature ;  the 
inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
little  that  is  known  being  that  they  are 
parasitic  on  mammals.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  their  structure  to  indicate  this, 
^  .  .  except  the  condition  of  blindness :  and 

Fm  103.— to  acnu.  recently  the  Insects  were  classified 

amongst  Silphidae.  Leptinus  festaceus 
(Fig.  103)  is  a  British  Insect,  and  besides  occurring  in  Europe 
is  well  known  in  North  America.  In  Europe  it  has  been  found 
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ill  curious  places,  including  the  nests  of  mice  and  bumble-bees. 
In  America  it  has  been  found  on  the  mice  themselves  by  Dr. 
Eyder,  and  by  Eiley  in  the  nests  of  a  common  field-mouse, 
together  with  its  larva,  which,  however,  has  not  been  described. 
The  allied  genus  Leptinillus  is  said  by  Eiley  to  live  on  the 
beaver,  in  company  with  Platypsyllusl  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  natural  home  of  the  Leptinus  is  the  bee’s  nest,  and 
that  perhaps  the  beetle  merely  makes  use  of  the  mouse  as  a 
means  of  getting  from  one  nest  of  a  bumble-bee  to  another. 

Fam.  15.  Silphidae. — The,  mentum  is  usually  a  transverse 
plate,  having  in  front  a  ■ membranous  hypoglottis,  which  hears  the 
exposed  labial  palpi,  and  immediately  behind  them  the  so-called, 
bilobed  ligula,  The  anterior  coxae  are  conical  ancl  contiguous : 
prothoracie  epimera  and  episterna  not  distinct.  Visible  abdomi¬ 
nal  segments  usually  five,  but  sometimes  only  four,  or  as  many  as 
seven.  Tarsi  frequently  five-jointecl,  but  often  icith  one  joint  less. 
Elytra  usually  covering  the  body  ancl  free  at  the  tips,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  shorter  than  the  body,  and,  even  truncate  behind  so  as  to  expose 
from  one  to  four  of  the  dorsal  plates  ;  but  there  arc  at  least  three 
clorscd plates  in  a  membranous  condition  cct  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
These  beetles  are  extremely  diverse  in  size  and  form,  some  being 
very  minute,  others  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  and  there  is  also 
considerable  range  of  structure.  In  this  family  are  included 
the  burying-beetles  ( Necrophorus ),  so  well  known  from  their  habit 
of  making  excavations  under  the  corpses  of  small  Vertebrates, 
so  as  to  bury  them.  Besides  these  and  Silpha,  the  roving- 
carrion -beetles,  the  family  includes  many  other  very  different 
forms,  amongst  them  being  the  larger  part  of  the  cave-beetles 
of  Europe  and  ISTorth  America.  These  belong  mostly  to  the 
genera  Eathyscia  in  Europe,  and  Adclops  in  North  America  ;  but 
of  late  years  quite  a  crowd  of  these  eyeless  cave-beetles  of  the 
group  Leptoderini  have  been  discovered,  so  that  the  European 
catalogue  now  includes  about  20  genera  and  150  species.  'The 
species  of  the  genus  Catopomorphus  are  found  in  the  nests  of 
ants  of  the  genus  Aphaenogastcr  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  as  to  the  lives  of  either  the  eave- 
Silphidae  or  the  myrmecophilous  forms. 

Thfe  larvae  of  several  of  the  larger  forms  of  Silphidae  are  <rcl) 
known,  hut  very  little  has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  smaller  limns. 
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Those  of  the  burying-beetles  have  spiny  plates  on  the  back  at, 
body,  and  do  not  resemble  the  other  known  forms  of  the 
The  rule  is  that  the  three  thoracic  segments  are  well  devel 
and  that  ten  abdominal  segments  are  also  distinct;  the  ni 
abdominal  segment  bears  a  pair  of  cerd,  which  are  somet'  ' 
elongate.  Often  the  dorsal  plates  are  harder  and  better  develo  ( 
than  is  usual  in  Coleopterous  larvae.  This  is  especially  the  ett£y 
with  some  that  are  ea-t 
dowed  with  great  poweWd?, 
of.  locomotion,  such  as  8. 
obseura  (Fig.  104).  ThftY 
food  of  the  larvae  is  aarf’b 
rule  decomposing  animal  -i* 
or  vegetable  matter,  but  '  - 
some  are  predaceous,  and  ' 
attack  living  objects. 
The  larger  Silpha  larvae 
live,  like  the  A’eo'o-  ^ 
phorus,  on  decomposing 
animal  matter,  but  run 
about  to  seek  it ;  hence 
many  specimens  of  some 
of  these  large  larvae  may 
sometimes  be  found  amongst  the  bones  of  a  very  small  dead  bird. 
We  have  found  the  larva  and  imago  of  &  thoracica  in  birds’  nests 
containing  dead  nestlings.  S.  atrata  and  S.  laevigata  make  war 
on  snails.  S.  lapponica  enters  the  bouses  in  Lapland  and  ravages 
the  stores  of  animal  provisions.  S.  opaca  departs  in  a  very 
decided  manner  from  the  habits  of  its  congeners,  as  it  attacks 
beetroot  and  other  similar  crops  in  the  growing  state ;  it  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  serious  loss  to  the  growers  of  beet.  The 
larvae  of  the  group  Anisotomides  are  believed  to  be  chiefly 
subterranean  in  habits  ;  that  of  A.  cinnamomea  feeds  on  the 
truffle,  and  the  beetle  is  known  as  the  truffle-beetle. 

The  number  of  species  of  Silphidae  known  must  be  at  present 
nearer  900  than  800.  Of  these  an  unusually  large  proportion  be¬ 
long  to  the  European  and  North  American  regions;  Silphidae  being 
apparently  far  from  numerous  in  the  tropics.  Bather  more  than 
100  species  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  family  reappears  in  con¬ 
siderable  force  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  probably  well  represented 
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in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  most  remarkable  form 
known  is  perhaps  the  Australian  genus  Ptomophifo.  (Fig.  104,  B> 
The  classification  of  the  family  is  due  to  Dr.  Horn1 2  The 
only  change  of  importance  that  lias  since  been  suggested  is 
the  removal  of  Sphae  rites  from  this  family  to  Synteliidae. 
Anisotomidae  and  Clambidae  have  been  considered  distinct 
families,  but  are  now  included  m  Silphidae 

Pam.  16.  Scydmaenidae. — Minute  Inserts  aiimi.  t, ,  wh,Md*r 

but  a  ith  f]>  la  ml  t  mi,  ^pumttd  nod  t]n  tm  i  L  of  B  min  o  wn 

»>■>..  These  small  beetles  are  u  idelv  spread  over  the  earth  s  surface 
and  about  700  species  are  now  known,  of  which  we  have  about  a 
score  in  Britain  :  many  live  m  ants'  nests,  hut  probably  usually 
ratlin  is  mtimlns  th  m  as  gmvts  that  h  d  e  nu  ndD  iclitn  ns 
with  their  hosts.  .Nothing  is  known  as  to  them  life-histones,  but 
the  tuod  ot  the  imago,  so  fair  as  is  known,  consists  of  Acan.  jllastiam 
isa  \eiv  abeirmt  term  h  uind  m  moss  and  df  ad  leaves  m  Southern 
Europe.  By  means  of  Seathinns  the  iarnilv  is  brought  very  near 
to  Silphidae  (  ney  hoveoei,  <  i  nsiders  Bi  lahtnw  to  1  elm.,  to 
Staphylmidae  rather  than  to  bevdmaemdae.  The  bouth  European 
Leptommtax  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  slender,  long,  siokle- 
shiped  mamlibles  Tile  Onental  genus  Chela  //s  is  the  lai^nt  and 
most  remarkable  form  of  the  family :  it  has  a  very  slender  neck 
to  its  broad  head,  and  is  more  than  a  quarter  ot  an  inch  long. 
Fam.  17.  Gnostidae. — MmuU  Inst  eh  t  if 7?  flu  v-/  >nu<  J 

antrimne  jia-joaif  J  tm  a,  anil  thiti  apyuunt  initial  segniinh  tb 
fiat  of  via  h  In  Lain  is  don, jut,  ami  consists  or  t/i  a  viiirul 
plain,  Ali/fio  uit i ah/  loanmj  the  aftir-b'dy  The  family  con¬ 
sists  of  two  species  winch  have  been  found  m  the  nests  of  ants, 
of  the  genus  Cremctstoqaster ,  m  Brazil.3 

Fam.  18.  Pselaphidae.  Very  small  Insects  ;  the  elytra  much 
abbreviated,  usually  leaving  as  much  as  half  the  abdomen  uncovered.  ; 
the  maxillary  palpi  usually  greatly  developed,  and.  of  a  variety  of 
remarkable,  forms ;  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  not  more  than 
seven  in  number,  with  little  or  no  power  of  movement.  Tarsi  with 
not  more  than  three  joints.  These  small  Coleoptera  mostly  live  in 
the  nests  of  ants,  and  present  a  great  diversity  of  extraordinary 

1  Tr.  Amer.  ent.  Soc.  viii.  1880,  pp.  219-321. 

2  Westwood,  Tr.  ent.  So e.  London  (1ST.  S. )  iii.  1855,  p.  90;  Wasmann,  XrU. 

Verzeiclmiss  Myrmekoph.  Arthropod.  1S94,  p.  121. 
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shapes,  ami  very  peculiar  structures  of  tlie  antennae  and 
palpi.  Owing  to  the  consolidation  of  some  of  its  segments,  tie, 
abdomen  frequently  appears  to  have  less  than  the  usual  numtMj^ 
In  the  eru’ious  sub-family  Clavigerides,  the  antennae  may  h*«S- . 
the  joints  reduced  to  two  or  even,  to  all  appearance,  to  one;  t 
tarsi  suffer  a  similar  reduction.  There  are  about  2500  species tt'f 
Pselaphidae  known  ;  many  of  them  have  never  been  found  outside'/, 
the  ants’  nests  ;  very  little,  however,  is  known  as  to  their  natural,  -^ 
history.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  them  excrete,  from  little 
tufts  of  peculiar  pubescence,  a  substance  that  the  ants  are  fond 
of.  The  secretory  patches  are  found  on  very  different  parts  of  \ 
the  body  and  appendages.  Claviyer  leslmtm  is  fed  by  the  ants  , 
in  the  same  way  as  these  social  Insects  feed  one  another  ;  the  " 
Glavigcr  has  also  been  seen  to  eat  the  larvae  of  the  ants.  They 
ride  about  on  the  backs  of  the  ants  when  so  inclined.  The 
family  is  allied  to  Staphylinidae,  hut  is  easily  distinguished  by 
the  rigid  abdomen.  Only  one  larva — that  of  Chenninm  biiuber- 
cvlatmn — is  known.  It  appears  to  he  very  similar  to  the  larvae 
of  Staphylinidae.  The  best  account  of  classification  and  structure 
is  that  given  by  M.  Achille  Raffray,1  who  has  himself  discovered 
and  described  a  large  part  of  the  known  species. 

Fam.  19.  Staphylinidae. — Elytra  very  short,  leaving  always 
some  of  the  abdominal  segments  exposed,  and  covering  usually  only 
two  of  the  segments.  Abdomen  usually  elongate,  with  ten  dorsal,  and 
seven  or  eight  ventral  segments  ;  of  the  latter  six  or  seven  are  usually 
exposed  ;  the  dorsal  plates  as  hard  as  the  ventral,  except  sometimes 
in  the  case  of  the  first  two  segments ;  the  segments  very  mobile,  so 
that  the  abdomen  can  be  curled  upwards.  The  number  of  tarsal 
joints  very  variable,  often  Jive,  but  frequently  as  few  as  three,  and 
not  always  the  same  on  all  the  feet.  Staphylinidae  (formerly  called 
Braohelytra  or  Microptera)  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  even 
the  great  families  of  Coleoptera  ;  notwithstanding  their  diversity, 
they  may  in  nearly  all  cases  be  recognised  by  the  more  than 
usually  mobile  and  uncovered  abdomen,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  of  the  kind  wel  have  mentioned 
in  Silphidae.  The  present  state  of  the  classification  of  this 
family  has  been  recently  discussed  by  Ganglbauer.2  At  present 
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about  9000  species  are  known,  some  of  which  are  minute,  while 
scarcely  any  attain  a  size  of  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  our 
common  British  black  cock-tail,  or  “  devil’s  coach-horse  beetle,” 
dcypus  olens,  being  amongst  the  largest.  Though  the  elytra 
are  short,  the  wings  in  many  forms  are  as  large  as  those  of 
the  majority  of  beetles;  indeed  many  Staphylinidae  are  more 
apt  at .  taking  flight  than  is  usual  with  Coleoptera ;  the  wings 
when  not  in  use  are  packed  away  under  the  short  elytra, 
being  transversely  folded,  and  otherwise  crumpled,  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  but  orderly  manner, 
of  curling  up  the  abdomen  is 
connected  with  the  packing 
away  of  the  wings  after  flight ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.:  for 
though  the  Insect  sometimes 
experiences  a  difficulty  in  fold¬ 
ing  the  wings  under  the  elytra 
after  they  have  been  expanded, 
yet  it  overcomes  this  difficulty 
by  slight  movements  of  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  rather  than 
by  touching  the  wings  with 
the  tip.  What  the  value  of 
this  exceptional  condition  of 
short  elytra  and  corneous  dorsal 
abdominal  segments  to  the 
Insect  may  be  is  at  present 
quite  mysterious.  The  habits 
of  the  members  of  the  family 
are  very  varied ;  many  run  with  great  activity ;  the  food  is 
very  often  small  Insects,  living  or  dead;  a  great  many  are 
found  in  fungi  of  various  kinds,  and  perhaps  eat  them.  It  is 
in.  this  family  that  vre  meet  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  symbiosis,  i.e.  lives  of  two  kinds  of  creatures  mutually 
accommodated  with  good  will.  The  relations  between  the 
Staphylinidae  of  the  genera  Atemeles  and  Lomeclmsa,  and  certain 
ants,  in  the  habitations  of  which  they  dwell,  are  very  interesting. 
The  beetles  are  never  found  out  of  the  ants’  nests,  or  at  any  r.tte 
not  very  far  from  them.  The  most  friendly  relations  exist  between 
them  and  the  ants :  they  have  patches  of  yellow  hairs,  and  these 
VOL.  vi  Q 


It  is  thought  that  the  power 


Fie.  105. — Staphylinidae.  A,  Larva  of  Phi- 
lonthus  nitidus.  Britain.  (After  Schiodte. ) 
B,  Ocypus  olens ,  Britain  ;  C,  tip  of  abdo¬ 
men,  of  0.  olens  with  stink-vessels. 
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apparently  secrete  some  substance  with  a  flavour  agreeable 
ants,  which  liok  the  beetles  from  time  to  time.  On  the 
hand,  the  ants  feed  the  beetles ;  this  they  do  by  re 
food,  at  the  request  of  the  beetle,  on  to  their  lower  lip,  from  w 
it  is  then  taken  by  the  beetle  (Fig-  82).  The  beetles  in 
of  their  movements  exactly  resemble  the  ants,  and  their  m 
of  requesting  food,  by  stroking  the  ants  in  certain  ways,  is  q 
ant-like.  So  reciprocal  is  the  friendship  that  if  an  ant  is  fiifjj; 
want  of  food,  the  Lovicchuaa  will  in  its  turn  disgorge  for  that 
benefit  of  its  host.  The  young  of  the  beetles  are  reared  in  the). 
nests  by  the  ants,  who  attend  to  them  as  carefully  as  they  do  tit;, 
their  own  young.  The  beetles  have  a  great  fondness  for  the  .( 
ants,  and  prefer  to  sit  amongst  a  crowd  thereof ;  they  are  .b 
fond  of  the  ants’  larvae  as  food,  and  indeed  eat  them  to 
very  large  extent,  even  when  their  own  young  are  receiving., 
food  from  the  ants.  The  larva  of  Lomcehusa,  as  described  by'-' 
Wasmann  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject),1  when  not  fully  grown,  is  very  similar  to  the 
larvae  of  the  ants ;  although  it  possesses  legs  it  scarcely  uses 
them :  its  development  takes  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
two  days,  at  most,  being  occupied  in  the  egg,  and  the  larva 
completing  its  growth  in  fourteen  days.  Wasmann  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  ants  scarcely  distinguish  between  the  beetle- 
larvae  and  their  own  young  ;  one  unfortunate  result  for  the  beetle 
follows  from  this,  viz.  that  in  the  pupal  state  the  treatment  that 
is  suitable  for  the  ant-larvae  does  not  agree  with  the  beetle- 
larvae  :  the  ants  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  up  their  own  kind 
and  lifting  them  out  and  cleaning  them  during  their  meta¬ 
morphosis  ;  they  also  do  this  with  the  beetle-larvae,  with  fatal 
results ;  so  that  only  those  that  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  ants  complete  their  development.  Thus  from 
thirty  Lomcehusa  larvae  Wasmann  obtained  a  single  imago,  and 
from  fifty  Atcmdcs  larvae  not  even  one. 

Many  other  Staphyliuidae  are  exclusively  attached  to  ants’ 
nests,  but  most  of  them  are  either  robbers,  at  warfare  with  the 
ants — as  is  the  case  with  many  species  of  Myrmedcinia  that  lurk 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  nests — or  are  merely  tolerated  by  the 
ailts,  not  receiving  any  direct  support  from  them.  The  most 
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remarkable  Staphyliuidae  yet  discovered  are  some  viviparous 
species,  forming  the  genera  Corotoca  and  Spirachtha,  that  have 
very  swollen  abdomens,  and  live  in  the  nests  of  Termites  in 
Brazil : 1  very  little  is,  however,  known  about  them.  A  very 
large  and  powerful  Staphylinid,  Velleius  dilatatus,  lives  only  in 
the  nests  of  hornets  and  wasps.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
defender  of  the  Hymenoptera,  but  the  recent  observations  of 
Janet  and  Wasmann  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case :  the 
Velleius  has  the  power  of  making  itself  disagreeable  to  the 
hornets  by  some  odour,  and  they  do  not  seriously  attack  it.  The 
Velleius  finds  its  nutriment  in  larvae  or 
pupae  of  the  wasps  that  have  fallen  from 
their  cells,  or  in  other  organic  refuse. 

The  larvae  of  Staphyliuidae  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  Carabidae,  but  their 
legs  are  less  perfect,  and  are  terminated 
only  by  a  single  claw ;  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinct  labrum.  The  pupae  of  some  are 
obtected,  i.e.  covered  by  a  secondary  exu¬ 
dation  that  glues  all  the  appendages 
together,  and  forms  a  hard  coat,  as  in 
Lepidoptera.  We  have  about  800  species 
of  Staphyliuidae  inBritain,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that'  the  family  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  extensive  of  the  Order.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  one  hundred  thousand  species 
or  even  more  are  at  present  in  existence. 

Fam.  20.  Sphaeriidae. —  Very 
minute.  Antennae  eleven-jointed,  clubbed.  ! 

Tarsi  three-jointed.  Abdomen  with  only 
three  visible  ventral  segments.  This  family 
includes  only  three  or  four  species  of  In¬ 
sects  about  -jjjj  of  an  inch  long.  They  are 
very  convex,  and  may  be  found  walking  line  of  perfect  Insect ;  B, 

on  mud.  S.  acaroides  occurs  in  our  fens.  ^^^de^D,0  Uroni 

Mr.  Matthews  considers  that  they  are  above;  E,  pupa;  F,  wing; 
most  nearly  allied  to  Hydrophilidae,2  G’  natural  size  of  imag0'  • 

Fam.  21.  Trichopterygidae. — Extremely  minute :  antennae 


— Trichopteryx  fasci- 


Seliiodte,  Ann.  Sei.  Nat.  Zool.  (4)  v.  1857,  p.  169. 
2  Biol.  Centr.  Amur.  Col.  ii.  pt.  i.  1888,  p.  156. 
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clavieorn  (basal  and  apical  joints  thicker  than  middle  joints)  ;  tarsi 
three-jointed;  elytra  sometimes  covering  abdomen ,  in  other  cases 
leaving  a  variable  number  of  segments  exposed ;  wings  fringed. 
This  family  comprises  the  smallest  Insects;  JVdnosella fungi  being 
only  y-Ju-  of  an  inch  long,  while  the  largest  Trichopterygid  is 
only  -jlij-  of  an  inch.  The  small  size  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
degeneration  of  structure,  the  minute,  almost  invisible  forms,  having 
as  much  anatomical  complexity  as  the  largest  Insects.  Very  little 
is  known  as  to  the  natural  history.  Probably  these  Insects  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  for  we  have  about  eighty  species  in  England, 
and  Triehopterygidae  are  apparently  numerous  in  the  tropics.1 

Fam.  22.  Hydroscaphidae. — Extremely  minute  aquatic  Insects, 
with  elongate  abdomen.  Antennae  eight-jointed.  The  other 
characters  are  much  the  same  as  those  we  have  mentioned  for 
Triehopterygidae.  The  family  is  not  likely  to  come  before  the 
student,  as  only  three  or  four  species  from  Southern  Europe  and 
North  America  are  known.2 

Fam.  23.  Corylophidae.- — Minute  beetles.  Tarsi  four-jointed, 
but  appearing  only  tliree-jointed,  owing  to '  the  .hind  joint  being 
concealed  by  the  emarginate  (or  notched )  second  joint.  Six  free 
ventral  senmeuts.  Maxillae  with  only  one  lobe.  Antennae  of 
peculiar  form.  There  are  about 

»  200  species  of  these  little  Insects, 

4  a  hut  the  family  is  apparently  repre- 
yKf'  sented  all  over  the  world,  and  will 
T  probably  prove  to  he  much  more 
extensive.  The  peculiar  larva  of 
\  Orthoperus  Irnmnipes  was  found  •  • 
abundantly  by  Perris  in  thatch  in 
'  B  «  Prance.  Mr.  Matthews  proposes 
to  separate  the  genus  Aphanoceph- 
<  alus  as  a  distinct  family,  Pseudocory- 

Fic.  107.— a,  Lana  of  Orthoperus  lophidae.3  In  Corylophidae  the 
moS'^pirfa.” insect '  Britain?  wings  are  fringed  with  long  hairs, 
as  is  the  case  in  so  many  small 
Insects :  the  species  of  Aphanocephalus  are  rather  larger  Insects, 
ajid  the  wings  are  not  fringed ;  the  tarsi  are  only  three-jointed. 

1  Monograph,  Trichoplcrygia  illustrate,  by  A.  Matthews,  London,  1872.  , 

2  For  further  information  refer  to  Matthews,  An  Essay  on  Hydroscapha,  London, 

1876,  20  pp.  1  pi.  3  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (5)  xix.  1887,  p.  115^ 
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Fig.  108  .—Scaphisoma  agari- 
cinum.  Britain.  A 
Larva  (after  Perris) ;  B 


Fam.  24.  Scaphidiidae. — Front  coxae  small,  conical;  prothorax 
very  closely  applied  to  the  after-body  ;  hind  coxae  transverse,  widely 
separated :  abdomen  with  six  or  seven  visible  ventral  plates ; 
antennae  at  the  extremity  with  about  Jive  joints  that  become 
gradually  broader.  Tarsi  Jive-jointed.  This  family  consists  of  a 
few  beetles  that  live  in  fungi,  and  run  with  extreme  rapidity ; 
they  are  all  small,  and  usually  rare  in  collections.  Some  of  the 
exotic  forms  are  remarkable  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  tenuity  and  fragility  of  the  long 
antennae,  which  bear  line  hairs.  The 
number  of  described  species  does  not  at 
present  reach  200,  but  the  family  is  very 
widely  distributed.  We  have  three  or 
four  species  in  Britain.  All  we  know  of 
the  larvae  is  a  description  of  that .  of 
Scaphisoma  cigaricinum  by  Perris ; 1  it  is 
like,  the  larva  of  Staphylinidae,  there  are 
nine  abdominal  segments  in  addition  to  a 
v§ry  short,  broad  pseudopod,  and  very  short 
cerci.  This  larva  feeds  on  agarics  ;  it  goes  through  its  development 
in  about  three  weeks ;  unlike  the,  adult  it  is  not  very  active. 

Fam.  25.  Synteliidae. — Antennae  clcivicorn,  with  very  large 
club  :  labium,  with  hypoglottis  and  the  parts  beyond  it,  exposed. 
Front  coxae  transverse.  Abdomen  with  Jive  visible  ventral  segments, 
and  eight  or  nine  dorsal,  the  based  four  of  which  are  semi-corneous. 

This  family  includes  only  five  species :  its  clas¬ 
sification  has  given  rise  to  much  difference 
of  opinion.  We  have,  after  consideration 
of  all  its  characters,  established  it  as  a 
distinct  family 2  allied  to.  Silphidae.  The 
perfect  Insects  live  011  the  sap  running  from 
trees :  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  their 
natural  history.  Like  so  many  others  of 
the  very  small  families  of  aberrant  Oole- 
optera,  it  lias  a  very  wide  distribution ; 
Ayntelia  being  found  in  Eastern  Asia  ami 
Mexico,  while  the  sub-family  S]>haeritid<*s 
occurs,  as  a  single  species,  in  Europe  and 
The  earlier  instars  are  unknown. 


Fig.  109. — Syntdia  loest- 
tooodi.  Mexico.  (From 
Biol.  Centr.  A  men) 


North  America. 

1  Larves  de  CoUopti 


foi,r<>N  k a 


CHAI*. 


Fam.  26.  Histeridae.  1  -  - 

I  111'-  1 


Insect, 

the  iiimh  segno-. w  of 
jcinted  eicw  Histe 
ing  fnnai,  etc  ,  and  - 
cum  nj  the  gen  u~  Hot 
eldunatelj  construe'' 


dies,  with  very  hard 
•//  compact  club :  no 
lindy ,  hit  straight  behind, 
a.  with  Jive  visible  ventral 
all  hard.  Front  coxae 
d  co", ir  wd-l/j  "‘fa, "del  The  extremely 
I  iuteuumud.  ined  with  the  peculiar 
,f  a  lung  ha  sal  joint.,  .six  or  seven  small 
r  gnlid  elnli  of  three  joints  covered  with 
minute  pubescence  —  render 
thest  Insects  unmistakable.  The 
J1  o.IiiM’  i s  usually  shining  black, 
but  there  are  numerous  depar¬ 
tures  from  this.  The  way  in 
which  these  Insects  are  put 
>  -,gh  !i‘‘i  mi  as  to  leave  no  chink 
in  their  hard  exterior  armour 
when  in  repose,  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  The  mouth  -  parts  are 
rather  highly  developed,  and 
the  family  is  entitled  to  a  high 
i.nikn  it  consists  at  present  of 
about  20O0  species : 1  in  Britain 
m  ime  about  40.  Tilt  larvae 
are  without  ocelli  or  labrum, 
L’.m  .  ’  i  i-r  Lau>  well -developed  mandi- 
1  1 "  hies,  the  second  and  third 
thoracic-  segments  being  short, 
did  in  a  si  fei  minal,  with  two  distinctly 
i  umnion  in  ilium  in  carcases,  doeay- 
h'e  undei  b,nk- --these  being,  in  the 
n  vm  tint  i-Mime  aie  small  cylinders, 
n  tn  i  jiu>  the  burrows  of  Insects  in. 


wood  (Tiyjio,!  u  m  i;  a  ceiiam  iiumbei  .i  i  .*  peculiar  to  ants’  nests, 
lormeiiy  it  was  supposed  that  the  Insects  were  nourished  on 
the  decaying  substances,  but  it  is  now  believed,  with  good  reason, 
iudt,  they  arc  eminently  predaceous,  in  both  larval  and .  imaginal 

1  T’lpfmeU  v  i- u .  ami  l>p.l  b,  t]1(  AU,  ,U  Wpi-sO  in  i,„  *,«•  ml  Free, 

1  ^  ^  r„  11  i  i  1  U  i  i  1  i  i  , 
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instars,  and  devour  the  larvae  of  Diptera,  etc.  The  relations  of  the 
ants’-nest  forms  to  the  ants  is  not  made  out,  hut  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  eat  the  ants’  larvae,  and  furnish  the  ants  with  some 
dainty  relish.  A  few  species  live  in  company  with  Termites. 
Fam.  27.  Phalacridae. — Body  very  compact;  elytra  entirely 
covering  it;  apical  joints  of  antennae  rather 
XML  %  8  broader,  usually  long  ;  front  coxae  globular  ; 

v  J  P°derior  coxae  contiguous ;  abdomen  with 

viP'  mr  five  visible  ventral  segments;  tarsi  five- 
/EX  JfejtJfljL  ■ jointed,  fourth  joint  usually  small  ancl 
bjjp|c  «■%  obscure.  This  family  consists  entirely  of 

smaU  Insects  :  the  tarsal  structure  is  very 
A /Sir'  “  B  ■  aberrant,  and  is  also  diverse,  so  that  the 
w  student  may  without  careful  observation 

Fig.  ill .  —  oiOrus  bicolor,  pass  the  Insects  over  as  having  only  four- 
Heeger);B,  perfect  insect,  jointed  tarsi;  their  structure,  so  far  as 
.  the  front  two  pairs  are  concerned,  being 

very  nearly  that  of  many  Phytophaga.  The  larvae  live  in  the 
heads  of  flowers,  especially  of  the  flowers  of  Compositae.  Having 
bored  their  way  down  the  stems,  they  pupate  in  earthen  cocoons. 
Heeger1  says  that  he  has  observed  in  favourable  seasons  six 
generations ;  but  the  larvae  die  readily  in  unfavourable  seasons, 
and  are  destroyed  in  vast  numbers  when  the  meadows  are 
mowed.  Seven  years  ago  very  little  was  known  as  to  the  family, 
and  the  list  of  their  species  scarcely  amounted  to  100,  but  now 
probably  300  are  described.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  we  have  fourteen  in  Britain. 

Fam.  28.  Nitidulidae. — Antennae  with  a  three-jointed  dub ; 
all  the  coxae  separated,  and  each  with  an  external  prolongation ; 
tarsi  jive-jointed,  the  fourth  joint  smaller  than  any  of  the  others ; 
abdomen  with  five  visible  plates.  These  Insects  are  numerous, 
about  1600  species  being  at  present  known ;  in  many  of  them 
the  elytra  nearly  or  quite  cover  the  hind  body,  but  in  many 
others  they  are  more  or  less  abbreviated;  in  this  ease  the 
Insects  may  be  distinguished  from  Staphylinidae  by  the  form 
of  their  antennae,  and  the  smaller  number  of  visible  ventral  seg¬ 
ments.  *  The  habits  are  very  varied,  a  great  many  are  found  .on 
flowers,  others  are  attracted  by  the  sap  of  trees  :  some  live  in 
carcases.  We  have  about  90  species  in  Britain  ;  several  forms  of 
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injurious  by  eating  the  embryo  of  the  corn,  but  it  is  ascertained 
that  it  also  devours  certain  other  larvae  that  live  on  the  corn. 
This  beetle  has  been  carried  about  by  commerce,  and  is  now  nearly 
cosmopolitan.  Our  three  British  species  of  Trogositidae  repre¬ 
sent  the  three  chief  divisions  of  the  family,  viz.  Nemosomides, 
Temnochilides,  Peltides;  they  are  very  dissimilar  in  form,  the 
Peltides  being  oval,  with  retracted  head.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  members  of  the  latter  group  are-  carnivorous  in  any  of  their 
stages ;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  live  on  the  fungi  they 
frequent.  Peltidae  stand  as  a  distinct  family  in  many  works.1 

Fam.  30.  Colydiidae. — Antennae  with  a  terminal  club,  tarsi 
four-jointed,  none  of  the  joints  broad ;  front  and  middle  coxae 
small,  globose,  embedded, ;  hind  coxae  transverse,  either  contiguous  or 
separated;  five  visible  ventral  segments,  several  of  which  have  no 
movement.  This  is  a  family  of  interest,  owing  to  the  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  form,  to  the  extraordinary  sculpture  and  clothing  exhibited 
by  many  of  its  members,  and  to  the  fact  that  most  of  its  members 
are  attached  to  the  primitive  forests,  and  disappear  entirely 
when  these  are  destroyed.  We  have  fifteen  species  in  Britain, 
but  about  half  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  There  are 
.about- 600  species  known  at  present:  New  Zealand  has  produced 
the  greatest  variety  of  forms  ;  the  forests 
of  Teneriffe  are  rich  in  the  genus  Tar- 
phius.  The  sedentary  lives  of  many  of 
these  beetles  are  very  remarkable :  the 
creatures  concealing  themselves  in  the 
crannies  of  fungus-covered  wood,  and 
scarcely  ever  leaving  their  retreats,  so 
that  it  is  the  rarest  circumstance  to  find 
them  at  any  distance  from  their  homes. 
Laugclaud ia  a-nophlhalma  lives  entirely 
underground  and  is  quite  blind,  the 
Britain.  A,  Larva  (after  0-,,fcj[c  lobes  being  absent.  Some  t'olv- 
Perris)  ;  B,  perfect  Insert.  1  171 

(Indae  are  more,  active,  and  eider  ihe 

burrows  of  wood-boring  Insects  to  destroy  the  larvae  (('<>/ rd< 'em''. 
Pew  of  the  larvae  arc  known;  hut  all  appear  1o  have  1  lie  body 
terminated  by  peculiar  hard  corneous  processes,  as  P  the  eu*e 
with  a  great  variety  of  Coleopterous  larvae  that  live  in  wood.- 

1  Catalogue  of  Trogositidae,  liy  Levrille.  in  .Inn.  Sue.  cut.  V-V.oi.v,  isvo  p.  iti'a. 

2  For  clttssifii-itlioii,  see  Sharp,  JJiol.  Oeutr.  Jun  e.  (V.  ii.  pi.  i.  p.  I  IT 
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Fam.  33.  Cryptophagidae. — Front  and  middle  coxae  very 
small  and  deeply  embedded;  antennae  with  enlarged  terminal  joints; 
tarsi  five-jointed,  the  posterior  sometimes  in  the  male  only  four- 
jointed  ;  abdomen  with  five  visible  ventral  segments,  capable  of 
movement,  the  first  much  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  A  small 
family  composed  of  obscure  forms  of 
minute  size,  which  apparently  have 
mould-eating  habits,  though  very  little 
is  known  on  this  point,  and  several  of 
the  genera  (. Anther ophagus,  Telmatophi-  ]_"  A>-- 
lus)  are  found  chiefly  on  growing  plants, 
especially  in  flowers.  Although  the  gsr? 
imago  of  Antherophagus  lives  in  flowers,  jfif 
yet  the  larva  has  only  been  found  in  '  ' 
the  nests  of  bumble-bees ;  there  is  Fig.  116. — Cryptophagus  denta- 
reason  for  believing  that  the  imago  •ggfag-ag* 
makes  use  of  the  bee  to  transport 

it  from  the  flowers  it  haunts  to  the  nests  in  which  it  is  to 
breed;1  this  it  does  by  catching  hold  of  the  bee  with  its 
mandibles  when  the  bee  visits  the  flower  in  which  the  beetle  is 
concealed.  It  is  strange  the  beetle  should  adopt  such  a  mode  of 
getting  to  its  future  home,  for  it  has  ample  wings.  We  must 
presume  that  its  senses  and  instinct  permit  it  to  recognise  the 
bee,  but  do  not  suffice  to  enable  it  to  find  the  bee’s  nest.  Some 
of  the  larvae  of  the  genus  Cryptophagus  are  found  abundantly  in 
the  nests  of  various  wasps,  where  they  are  probably  useful  as 
scavengers,  others  occur  in  the  nests  of  social  caterpillars,  and  they 
are  sometimes  common  in  loose  straw ;  this  being  the  habitat  in 
which  Perris  found  the  one  we  figure. 

Fam.  34.  Helotidae. — Front,  and  middle  coxal  cavities  round, 
with  scarcely  any  angular  prolongation  externally  ;  all  the  coxoe 
widely  separated  ;  Jive  visible  'centred  segments ,  all  mobile. 
The  Insects  of  this  family  are  closely  allied  to  Trogosit nine 
and  Nitidulidae,  and  have  the  tarsal  structure  of  the  tenner 
family;  but  the  Helotidae  are  different  in  appearance  from 
any  members  of  either  of  these  two  families,  and  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  coxal  character.  They  are  ire.pieiuly 
classified  with  the  Krotylidae,  from  which  they  difler  by  the 
differently  shaped  feet,  especially  by  the  diminished  ba.ml  joint . 
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in  forests.  We  have  only  six  species  in  Britain,  and  the  whole 
of  Europe  has  only  about  two  dozen,  most  of  them  insignificant 
(and  in  the  case  of  the  Dacnides  aberrant,  approaching  the 
Cryptophagidae  very  closely).  The  sub-family  Languriides  (quite 
wanting  in  Europe)  consists  of  more  elongate  Insects,  with  front 
acetabula  open  behind  ;  they  have  different  habits  from  Eroty- 
lides  proper ;  some  are  known  to  live  as  larvae  in  the  stems  of 
herbaceous  plants.  They  possess  a  highly  developed  stridulating 
organ  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The  Clavicorn  Polymorpha  are 
very  closely  connected  with  the  Phytophaga  by  Languriides. 

Fam.  37.  Mycetophagidae. — Tarsi  four-jointed,  slender,  the 
front  feet  of  the  male  only  three-jointed;  coxae  oval,  not  deeply 
embedded ;  abdomen  with  five  ventral  seg¬ 
ments,  all  movable.  A  small  family,  of  in¬ 
terest  chiefly  because  of  the  anomaly  in  the 
feet  of  the  two  sexes,  for  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  assign  any  reason.  The  species 
are ‘small,  uninteresting  Insects  that  live 
chiefly  on  Cryptogams  of  various  kinds, 
especially  in  connection  with  timber ;  the 
larvae  being  also  found  there.  There  are  , 
about  a  dozen  species  in  Britain,  and  cuaw.  Mycetophagidae. 

scarcely  100  are  described  from  all  the  fenS);' 

world.  The  Diphyllides,  placed  by  Leconte 
and  Horn  in  this  family,  seem  to  go  better  in  Cryptophagidae. 

Fam.  38.  Coccinellidae  ( Lady-birds ). — Tarsi  apparently  three- 
jointed  ;  the  first  two  joints  pubescent  beneath  ;  the  third  joint 
consisting  really  of  two  joints,  the  small  true  third  joint  being 
inserted  near  the  base  of  the  second  joint,  the  'Upper  surface  of  wh  ieh 
is  grooved  to  receive  it.  Head  much  concealed  by  the  tho'no. 
Antennae  feebly  clubbed.  The  lady-birds  number  hilly  L'000 
species.  The  structure  of  their  feet  distinguishes  them  from 
nearly  all  other  Coleoptera  except  Endowyehidae,  which  arc  nun  I. 
less  rotund  in  form,  and  have  larger  antennae.  One  geuu<  <>: 


Endomycliids — J'anumoea — hears,  however,  a  singular  lvsemhlamv 
to  lady-birds,  both  ill  form  and  style  of  cnloral ion.  Several 
species  of  Coccinellidae  are  remarkable  on  aeeouni  o|  tin 
numerous  variations  in  colour  they  present.  (  oceiuellidae 
frequently  multiply  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  are  ut  great 
value,  as  they  destroy  wholesale  the  plant -liee.  >rale- insert >. 
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and  Acari  that  are  so  injurious  to  cultivated  plants.  They 
also  eat  various  other  soft-bodied  Insects  that  attack  plants.  As 
they  are  excessively  voracious,  and  are  themselves  singularly 
free  from  enemies  and  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  all  these' 
features  of  their  economy  render  them  of  inestimable  value  t<j  the 
agriculturist  and  horticulturist.  The  species  of  the  sub-family 
Epilachnides  feed  on  plants,  and  one  or  two  are  occasionally  in¬ 
jurious.  The  body-fluid  of  Coccinellidae  has  an  unpleasant  odour  t 
and  taste.  Many  lady-birds  have  the  power  of  exuding,  when 
disturbed,  small  quantities  of  a  yellow  fluid.  Lutz  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  a  special  secretion,  but  an  exudation  of  the- fluid  of 
the  body  that  takes  place  through  a  small  orifice  at  the  tip  of 
the  tibia,  from  pressure  caused  by  contraction  of  the  body  and  limb.1 

The  larvae  are  much  more  active  than  beetle-larvae  usually 
are,  and  many  of  them  are  very  conspicuous  when' running  about 
on  plants  to  hunt  their  prey.  They  usually  cast  their  skins 
three  times,  and  sometimes  concomitantly  change  a  goqd  deal  in 
colour  and  form ;  the  larval  life  does  not  usually  exceed  four  or 
five  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  larva  suspends  itself 
by  the  posterior  extremity,  which  is  glued  by  a  secretion  to  some 
object ;  the  larval  skin  is  pushed  back  to  the  anal  extremity, 
disclosing  the  pupa ;  this  differs  in  several  respects  from  the 
usual  pupa  of  beetles ;  it  is  harder,  and  is  coloured,  frequently 
conspicuously  spotted,  and  dehisces  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
beetle,  so  that  the  metamorphosis  is  altogether  more  like  that  of 
Lepidoptera  than  that  of  Coleoptera.  There  is  much  variety  in 
the  larvae;  some  of  them  bear  large,  complexly-spined,  projections ; 
those  of  the  group  Scymnites  have  small  depressions  on  -the 
surface,  from  which  it  has  been  ascertained  that  waxy  secre¬ 
tions  exude  ;  but  in  Scymnus  minimus  ilo  such  excretions  are 
formed.  Certain  species,  when  pupating,  do  not  shuffle  the  skin  to 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  but  retain  it  as  a  covering  for  the 
pupa.  The  larvae  that  feed  on  plants  are  much  less  active  than 
the  predaceous  forms.  We  are  well  supplied  with  Coccinellidae 
iu  Britain,  forty  species  being  known  here. 

The  systematic  position  of  Coccinellidae  amongst  the  Coleoptera 
has  been  for  long  a  moot  point.  ,  Formerly  they  were  associated 
with  various  other  beetles  having  three-jointed,  or  apparently 
three-jointed,  feet,  as  a  series,  with  the  name  Trimera,  or 
1  Zool.  Anz.  Ijviii.  1896,  ]>.  244.  !; 
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Pseudotrimera.  But  they  are  generally  placed  in  the  Clavicorn 
series,  near  Endomychidae.  Verhoeff  has  recently  made  con¬ 
siderable  morphological  studies  on  the  male  genital  organs  of 
Coleoptera,  and  as  the  result,  he  concludes  that  Coccinellidae 
differ  radically  from  all  other  Coleoptera  as  regards  these 
structures,  and  he  therefore  treats  them  as  a  distinct  series  or 
sub-order,  termed  Siphonophora.  The  genus  Lithophilus  has  been 
considered  doubtfully  a  member  of  Coccinellidae,  as  the  tarsi 
possess  only  in  a  slight  degree  the  shape  characteristic  of  the 
family :  Verhoeff  finds  that  they  are  truly  Coccinellidae,  forming 
a  distinct  division,  Lithophilini;  and  our  little  species  of  Coccidula, 
which  have  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  Lithophilini,  he 
treats  as  another  separate  group,  Coccidulini. 

Fam.  39.  Endomychidae.1 — Tarsi  apparently  three-jointed,  the 
first  two  joints  broad,  the  terminal  joint  elongate ;  at  th  e  base  of 
the  terminal  joint  there  is,  however,  a  very  small  joint,  so  that  the 
tarsi  are  pseudotetramerous  ;  antennae  rather  large,  with  a  large 
club  *  labium  not  at  all  retracted  behind  the  mentum ;  front  and 
middle  coxae  globose  ;  abdomen  with  five  movable  ventral  segments, 
and  a  sixth  more  or  less  visible  at  the  tip.  This  family  includes 
a  considerable  diversity  of  elegant  Insects  that  frequent  fungoid 
growths  on  wood.  It  comprises  at  present  fully  500  species,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  exotic,  and  inhabit  the  tropical 
forests.  We  have  only  two  British  species,  both  of  which  are 
now  rarities,  but  apparently  were  much  commoner  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  larvae  are 
broader  than  is  usual  in  Coleoptera  ;  very 
few,  however,  are  known. 

Fam.  40.  Mycetaeidae. — Tarsi  four-  i 
jointed,  the  first  two  joints  not  very  different 
from  the  third,  usually  slender ;  abdomen 
with  five  visible  ventral  segments,  which  are 
movable;  front  and  middle  coxae  globular. 

The  little  Insects  composing  this  family  are 

by  many  placed  as  a  division  of  Endomy-  (after  BSissonj ;  B,  per- 
chidae,  and  Verhoeff  is  of  opinion  that  the  fect  lnsect' 
group  is  an  altogether  artificial  one ;  but  we  think,  with  Duval, 
it  makes  'matters  simpler  to  separate  them.  There  are  only* 

1  Gerstaecker,  Monographic  der  Endomy chiden,  Leipzig,  85S,  1433  pp.  Since  this 
work  was  published,  the  species  known  have  been  multiplied  two  or  three  tunes. 
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11  l)iii(i(/  1  a~(i!  f o> at  and  vn  duiu/ah  > hnr-b, a ,  t  ,u/  joint,  lint  het men 
iltr  1'0  th  to  an  tut  ,  if  mm7/  jumt  This  family  consists 
(id)  ut  the  Amtiioau  genu-  Art  nm  a  ;  nothing  is  known  of 
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They  are  of  some 


the  life -history  of  these  small  Insects, 
interest,  as  this  structure  of  the  foot 
is  not  found  in  any  other  beetles. 

Fam.  43.  Dermestidae.  — Tarsi 
five-jointed  ;  antennae  usually  short, 
with  the  club  frequently  very  large 
in  proportion,  and  with  the  under 
side  of  the  thorax  hearing  a  hollow 
for  its  reception.  Front  coxae  rather 
long,  oblique :  hind  coxa,  formed  to 
receive  the  femur  when  in  repose. 

A  family  of  300  or  400  species  of 
small  or  moderate-sized  beetles  ;  the  Pig-  121.  —  Advmtms  setosus.  Adi- 

„  ,,  meridae.  A,  tlie  Insect ;  B,  one 

surtace,  usually  covered  Wltll  fine  foot  more  enlarged.  Mexico.  From 
hair,  forming  a  pattern,  or  with  BioL  Gentr-  Amer-  Go!-  u-  pt-  >• 
scales.  Byturus,  the  position  of  which  has  long  been  disputed, 
has  now  been  placed  in  this  family ;  it  has  a  more  imperfectly 
formed  prosternum,  and  the  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  tarsi 
are  prolonged  as  membranous  lobes  beneath  ;  the  hind  coxae  leave 
the  femora  quite  free.  Dermestidae  in  the  larval  state  nearly  all 
live  on  dried  animal  matter,  and  are  sometimes  very  destructive ; 
some  of  them  totally  destroy  zoological  collections.  They  are 
very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  complex 
clothing  of  hairs  they  bear ;  they  have  good 
powers  of  locomotion,  and  many  of  them 
have  a  peculiar  gait,  running  for  a  short 
distance,  then  stopping  and  vibrating  some 
of  their  hairs  with  extreme  rapidity.  They 
exhibit  great  variety  of  form.  Many  of 
them  are  capable  of  supporting  life  for  long 
periods  on  little  or  no  food,  and  in  such 
cases  moult  an  increased  number  of  times  : 
pupation  takes  place  in  the  larval  skin. 
Anthrenus  fasciatus  has  been  reared  in  large 
numbers  on  a  diet  of  dried  horse-hair  in 
furniture.  The  young  larva  of  this  species 
observed  by  the  writer  did  not  possess 
the  remarkable,  complex  arrangement  of  hairs  that  appeared 
when  it  was  further  grown.  The  most  curious  ol  Dermestid 
larvae  is  that  of  Tiresias  serra,  which  lives  amongst  cobwebs  m 
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,  M  v,  P'd  ,-uni  probably  feeds  cm  the  remains  of  Insects  therein, 
•j  |r  t,nf  disdaining  the  cobwebs  themselves.  Attention  has 

,  mji,,  mi  t  i']<  i!  <!>  ih<  Jin  1  of  tin*  l.ucae  of  these  Insects, 
,,|t  jj,,vX  ji,.,  ',,,•!(>)  ,n<  i  n  adequately  discussed,  and  their  function 

Faro.,  44  Byrrhidae  ( Ml-!m  Am  -  O  ■<(!«,  round, convex  beetles; 
,  ,,  (  /n ,  I  ,  ;  ,(  j/.mf  w4  a  st  rt‘d,  transverse;  hind  coxa 

-,/uthiiot  t  /  //nine  '1  in  ii'/m/c  of  the  appendages 

,,p,,hit  of  <  tohjilit.  if/iji'm/ii  o  >>  tin  bod g.  Uthough  a  small 
'.iiiiih  .»!  oiil>  gOO  <'i  ‘Mi;)  specie-  IVynhidae  are  so  lietero- 
m  .icons  tint  n.  t  b  , i  wteiihi  definition  tliat  will  apply  to 
all  Hie  .suMum  hcs  tan  h>  burned  Very  little  is  known  as  to 
Uich  liL-hotm-ie,.  Jig r  ha  id’1"  w  one  of  our  commonest 
buellei-,  and  uwv  !  e  bum  l  misl  uc  on  paths  in  early  spring 
even  in  towns:  it  mmms  -’on  do  sly  and  when  disturbed,  at 
o.ue  contra  dr  the  hud'*  .  n  -  mi  oh  tely  that  it  looks  like  an 
inanimate  ohjen.  The  hr  a  a  h  ■  yUndui.d,  soft:  the  prothoracic 
and  last  two  abdamnel  segment'  ,uv  larger  than  the  others, 
the  la.-,t  1mm ring  taco  pseudoppeb  •  its  habits  are  unknown,  and 
no  good  figure  exists  ot  it. 

The  clnof  gioups  h  Jpwihidae  no  ’N’osodendrides,  Byrrhides 
(including  Amphieyrtides'),  Limiuchides,  and  Chelonariides.  The 
fust  consbts  of  specie*  fiequi  nl  me  the  exuding  sap  of  trees; 
they  have  an  unusually  largo  m1  ntum,  dnuptly  clubbed  antennae, 
and  the  bead  cannot  be  icti  acted  and  concealed.  The  genus 
JSosctl,  nrimn  somm-  to  be  dnnihutcd  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world.  The  P>\n hides  ha\o  the  antennae  gradually  thicker 
towards  the  tip,  die  mention  small,  and  the  head  and  thorax  so 
formed  1  hat  the  fimttei  can  be  peiilult  ictiacted.  The  species 
aie  rather  numeious,  and  are  found  m  the  northern  and  anti¬ 
podes!  regions,  being  nearly  completely  absent  fiom  the  tropics. 
The  Limtucludes  ate  minute  Insects  living  in  very  moist  places ; 
they  hare  small  delicate  antennae,  which  are  imperfectly  clubbed. 
The  group  is  very  widely  distributed. 

The  Chelonariicles  are  a  a  ery  peculiar  form  of  Coleoptera  : 
oral  Insects  of.  small  size  with  the  prothorax  so  formed  that  the 
head  can  be  withdrawn  under  (rather  than  into)  it,  and  then 
abruptly  iniiexcd,  so  that  the  face  then  forms  part  of  the  under 
smface.  the  antennae  hare  the  baml  three  joints  thicker  than 
the  utlim s .  these  being  not  in  the  least  clubbed,  but  having  the 
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joints  so  delicately  connected  that  the  organs  are  rarely  un¬ 
mutilated.  The  modifications  of  the  head  and  prothorax  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  other  Byrrhidae,  and  if  the  Chelonariides 
do  not  form  a  distinct  family,  they  should  be  associated  with 
Dascillidae.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  earlier  stages.  They 
are  chiefly  tropical  Insects,  though  one  species  is  found  in  North 
America. 

Fam.  45.  Cyathoceridae — Minute  Insects  of  broad  form;  parts 
of  the  mouth  concealed ;  antennae  four-jointed ;  tarsi  not  divided 
into  joints  ;  prosternum  small.  The  only  species  of  this  aberrant 
family,  Cyathocerus  horni,  has  been  found  in  Central  America. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  life-history. 

Fam.  46.  Georyssidae  . — Antennae  short ,  clubbed  ;  tarsi  four- 
jointed  ;  prosternum  very  small;  front  coxae  exsertecl,  but  not 
contiguous.  There  are  about  two  dozen  species  of  these  small 
beetles  known.  Our  British  Georyssus  pygmaeus  lives  in  extremely 
wet)  places,  and  covers  itself  with  a  coating  of  mud  or  fine  sand 
so  that  it  can  only  be  detected  when  in  movement.  Nothing 
further  is  known  as  to  its  life-history  or  habits.  Members  of 
the  genus  have  been  detected  in  widely- separated  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Fam.  47.  Heteroceridae. — Lahrum  and  mandibles  projecting 
forwards;  antennae  short,  the  terminal  seven  joints  broad  and  short, 
forming  a  sort  of  broad  serrate  club  ;  legs  armed  with  stout  spines  ; 
tarsi  four-jointed.  The  Heteroceridae  are  small  beetles  covered 
with  very  dense  but  minute  pubescence ;  they  live  in  burrows 
among  mud  or  sand  in  wet  places,  and  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  They  possess  a  stridulating  organ  in  the  form 
of  a  slightly  elevated  curved  line  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  rubbed  by  the  posterior  femur.  The  larvae  live  in  the 
same  places  as  the  beetles;  they  have  well-developed  thoracic 
legs,  the  mandibles  are  porrect,  the  three  thoracic  segments 
rather  large,  and  the  body  behind  these  becomes  gradually 
narrower;  they  are  believed  to  eat  the  mud  amongst  whnii 
they  burrow.  We  have  seven  British  species  of  Hetero- 
eeridae. 

Fam. '48.  Parnidae. — Prostcrnum  distinct  in  front  of  the  coco--, 
usually  elongate,  behind  forming  a,  process  rnri red  111/0  "  d'jnr.u 
cavity  on  the  mesosternum ;  head  retract  tie,  the  moutti  peat,, '  a 
by  the  prosternum.  Tarsi  jive -jointed ,  terminal  jot.-'  •.•-ng 
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Although  the  characters  of  these  Insects  are  not  very  different 
from  those  ol'  Byrrliidae,  of  Dascillidae,  and  even  of  certain 
Elateridae,  there  is  practically  but  little  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  Taruidae.  They  are  of  aquatic  habits,  though  many,  in  file 
perfect  state,  frequently  desert  the  waters.  There  are  about 
300  or  400  species  known,  but  the  family  is  doubtless  more 
extensive,  as  these  small  beetles  attract  but  little  notice.  There 
are  two  groups: — 1.  Parnides,  in  which  the  front  coxae  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  transverse  extension,  the  antennae  are  frequently  short 
and  of  peculiar  structure,  and  the  body  is  usually  clothed  with 
a  peculiar,  dense  pubescence.  2.  Ehnides,  with  round  front  coxae, 
a  bare,  or  feeblj'  pubescent  body,  and  simple  antennae.  Parnus 
is  a  genus  commonly  met  with  in  Europe,  and  is  less  aquatic  in 
habits  than  its  congeners ;  it  is  said  to  enter  the  water  carrying 
with  it  a  coating  of  air  attached  to  its  pubescence.  Its  larvae 
are  not  well  known ;  they  live  in  damp  earth  near  streams,  and 
are  said  to  much  resemble  the  larvae  of  Elateridae.  Potamophilvs 
aeuminatus  has  a  very  interesting  larva,  described  by  Dufour ;  it 
lives  on  decaying  wood  in  the  Adorn-.  It  is  remarkable  from 
the  ocelli  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  almost  true  eye  on 
each  side  of  the  head ;  there  are  eight  pairs  of  abdominal 
spiracles,  and  also  a  pair  on  the  mesothorax,  though  there  are 
none  on  the  pro-  or  meta-thorax ;  each  of  the  stigmata  has  four 
elongate  sacs  between  it  and  the  main  tracheal  tube ;  the  body 
is  terminated  by  a  process  from  which  there  can  be  protruded 
bunches  of  filamentous  branchiae.  The  larvae  of  Macronyehus 
quadrituberculatus  is  somewhat  similar,  though  the  features  of  its 
external  structure  are  less  remarkable.  The  Ehnides  live  attached 
to  stones  in  streams ;  the  larva  is  rather  broad,  fringed  at  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  bears  behind  three  elegant  sets  of  fine 
filamentous  branchiae.  The  North  American  genus  Psephenus 
is  placed  in  Parnidae,  though  instead  of  five,  the  male  has 
seven,  the  female  six,  visible  ventral  segments ;  the  larva  is 
elliptical,  with  dilated  margins  to  the  body.  Friederich,  has 
given,'  without  mentioning  any  names,  a  detailed  account 
of  Brazilian  Paruid  larvae,  that  may  perhaps  be  allied  to 
Psephenv.s. 

Farn,  49.  Derodontidae. — Tarsi  fire-jointed,  slender,  fourth 
joint-  rather  small ;  front  coxae  prominent  and  transversely  pro- 
1  Stettin,  ent.  Ze-U.  xlii.  1881,  i>[>.  104 
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longed ;  middle  coxae  small ;  abdomen  with  five  visible  segments, 
all  mobile,  the  first  not  elongated.  One  of  the  smallest  and  least 
known  of  the  families  of  Coleoptera;  it 
consists  of  four  or  five  species  of  small 
Insects  of  the  genera  Derodontus  and 
Peltasticta,  found  in  jSTorth  America, 

Europe,  and  Japan.  The  distinction  of  the 
family  from  Cleridae  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  ;  our  European  Larieobius  apparently 
possessing  characters  hut  little  different. 

.Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  life-histories. 

Fam.  50.  Cioidae. — Small  or  minute 
beetles ;  antennae  short,  terminal  joints 
thicker;  tarsi  short,  four-jointed  ;  anterior 
and  middle  coxae  small,  oval,  deeply  . 
bedded ;  abdomen  with  five  ventral  seg¬ 
ments,  all  mobile.  The  position  of  these 
obscure  little  Insects  seems  to  be  near  Colydiidae  and  Crypto- 
pliagidae,  though  they  are  usually 
placed  near  Bostrichidae.  So  far  as 
known,  they  all  live  in  fungi,  or  in 
wood  penetrated  by  fungoid  growths. 
The  cylindrical  larvae  live  also  in 
similar  matter ;  they  usually  have  the 
body  terminated  behind  by  one  or  two 
hooks  curved  upwards ;  that  of  Gis 
melliei  (Eig.  124)  has,  instead  of  these 
hooks,  a  curious  chitinous  tube.  About 
300  species  of  the  family  are  now 
known ;  a  score,  or  so,  occurring  in 
Britain.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
a  remarkably  rich  and  varied  fauna  of 
Fiq.  124. — Ois  melliei.  Martin-  Cioidae. 

Fam.  51.  Sphindidae. — This  f  amily 
dozen  species  of  rare  and 
small  Insects,  differs  from  Cioidae  l*v 
the  tarsi  being  five-jointed  at  any  rate  on  the  front  and  middle 
feet,  opinions  differing  as  to  whether  the  number  of  joints  of  1  he 
hind  tarsi  is  four  or  five.  These  Insects  live  in  fungi  growing 
in  wood,  e.g.  lietieularia  hortensis,  that  are  at  first,  pulpy  aim 


ique.  A,  Perfect  Insect ;  B, 
pnpa  ;  C,  larva  ;  D,  terminal 
portion  of  body  of  larva,  of  half  1 
(After  Coquerel.) 
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afterwards  become  powder.  The  larvae  of  bottf'of  our  British 
genera,  Sphindus  and  Aspidipkorus,  have  been  described  by' 
Perris,  who  considers  them  allied  to  the  fungivorous  ’Silphidae 
and  Latridiidae.  The  systematic  position  of  these  Insects  lias 
been  the  subject  of  doubt  since  the  days  of  Latreille.  . 

Fam.  52.  Bostrichidae  (Apatidae  of  some  authors).— Tdrsi 
jive-jointed,  but  the  first  joint  very  short  and  imperfectly  separated 
f _ t  from  the  second ;  front  coxae  prominent ,  con¬ 

tiguous,  very  little  extended  transversely;  five 
visible  ventral  segments.  The  Bostrichidae 
attack  dry  wood,  and  sometimes  in  such 
large  numbers  that  timber  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  them ;  most  of  them  make 
cylindrical  burrows  into  the  wood.  The 
larvae  have  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  incurved,  and  resemble  the  wood¬ 
boring  larvae  of  Anobiidae  rather  than 
the  predaceous  larvae  of  Cleridae.  We 
follow  Leconte  and  Horn  in  placing 
Lyctides  as  a  division  of  Bostrichidae ; 
although  differing  very  inuch  in  appear- 

Fic  125 _ c  pucina  ance’  they  have  similar  habits  and  larvae. 

Europe.  A,  Larva  (alter  The  typical  Bostrichides  are  remarkable 
feet” S)  ’  B’  perfect  In‘  for  their  variety  of  sculpture  and  for  the 
shapes  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  ; 
this  part  is  more  or  less  conspicuously  truncate,  and  furnished 
with  small  prominences.  Binapate  wrightii,  found  in  the  stems 
of  a  species  of  Yucca  in  the  Mojave  desert  of  California,  attains 
a  length  of  nearly  two  inches ;  its  larva  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  of  A.  capucina.  Some  of  tire  forms  ( Phonapate )  stridulate 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  rubbing  the  front  leg 
against  some  projections  at  the  hind  angle  of  the  prothorax.  Up¬ 
wards  of  200  species  of  the  family  are  known.  In  Britain  we 
have  only  four  small  and  aberrant  Wins. 

Fam.  53.  Ptinidae. — Tarsi  five-jointed,  first  joint  not  reduced 
in  size,  often  longer  than  second ;  front  and  middle  coxae  small, 
not  transversely  extended,  the  former  slightly  prominent;  five 
visible  ventral  segments ;  prosternum  very  short.  Herfe  are  in¬ 
cluded  two  sub  -  families,  Ptinides.  and  Anobiides ;  they  are 
considered  as  distinct  families  by  many  authors,  but  in  the 
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present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  1  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
them  separately.  Ptinidae  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  dried 
animal  matter,  and  attack  specimens  in 
museums ;  Anobiides  bore  into  wood,  and 
apparently  emerge  as  perfect  Insects  only 
for  a  very  brief  period ;  Anobium  ( Sito - 
drepa)  paniceum  is,  however,  by  no  means 
restricted  in  its  tastes ;  it  must  possess 
extraordinary  powers  of  digestion,  as  we 
have  known  it  to  pass  several  consecu¬ 
tive  generations  on  a  diet  of  opium ;  it 
has  also  been  reported  to  thrive  on 
tablets  of  dried  compressed  meat ;  in 
India  it  is  said  to  disintegrate  books ;  a 
more  usual  food  of  the  Insect  is,  how¬ 
ever,  hard  biscuits  ;  weevilly  biscuits  are 
known  to  every  sailor,  and  the  so-called  “weevil”  is  usually 
the' larva  of  A.  paniceum  (Fig.  127,  B).  In  the  ease  of  this  Insect 
we  have  not  detected  more  than  one  spiracle  (situate  on  the 
first  thoracic  segment)  ;  the  other  known  larvae  of  Anobiides  are 
said  to  possess  eight  abdominal  spiracles.  The  skeleton  in  some 


of  this  sub-family  is  extremely  modified,  so  as  to 
Insects  to  pack  themselves  up  in  repose  ;  the  head 
over  the  chest,  and  a  cavity  existing  on  the  breast  is 
by  the  head;  in  this  cavity  the,  antennae  and  1-lie. 
mouth-parts  are  received  and  protected  :  the.  legs  sh 

1  It  is  probable  that  we  do  not  know  more,  (.him  t.h ;■  lifiiefh  a.m 
species,  most  of  which  lead  lives  that  lender  them  very  dillienll  ! 
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iu  an  equally  perfect  manner,  so  that  no  roughness  or  chink 
remains,  and  the  creature  looks  like  a  little  hard  seed.  Anobiwm 
striatum  is  a  common  Insect  in  houses,  and  makes  little  round 
holes  in  furniture,  which  is  then  said  to  be  “worm-eaten.”  A. 
( Xcstohium )  tessellatum,  a  much  larger  Insect,  has  proved  very 
destructive  to  beams  in  churches,  libraries,  etc.  These'  species 
are  the  “death-watches”  or  “greater 
death-watches  ”  that  have  been  associated 
with  the  most  ridiculous  superstitions 
(as  we  have  mentioned  in  Volume  V., 
when  speaking  of  the  lesser  death- 
watches,  or  Psocidae).  The  ticking  of 
these  Insects  is  really  connected  with  sex, 
and  is  made  by  striking  the  head  rapidly 
against  the  wood  on  which  the  Insect 
is  standing. 

Pk  128 _ Ectrephcs  kingi.  The  very  anomalous  genus  Kctrephes 

West  Australia.  (After  (Pig.  128)  is  found  iu  ants’  nests'  in 
Westwood.)  Australia.  Westwood  placed  it  in  Pti- 

nidae.  AVasmann  has  recently'  treated  it  as  a  distinct  family, 
Ectrephidae,  associating  it  with  PolyplocoUs  and  Diplocotes,  and 
treating  them  as  allied  to  Scy'dmaenidae. 

Fam.  54.  Malacodermidae. — Seven  (or  even  eight)  visible  ven¬ 
tral  segments,  the  based  one  not  co-adapted  inform  with  the  coxae; 
tarsi  five-joiivted.  ■  Integument  softer  than  usual,  the  parts  of  the 
body  not  aceureetely  co-adapted.  This  important  family  includes 
a  variety  of  forms  :  viz.  Lycides,  Drilides,  Lampyrides,  Telepho- 
rides ;  though  they  are  very  different  in  appearance,  classifiers 
have  not  yet  agreed  on  separating  them  as  families.  Of  these 
the  Lampyrides,  or  glow-worms,  are  of  special  interest,  as  most 
of  their  members  give  off  a  phosphorescent  light  when  alive ;  in 
many  of  them  the  female  is  apterous  and  like  a  larva,  and  then 
the  light  it  gives  is  usually  conspicuous,  frequently  much  more 
so  than  that  of  its  mate ;  in  other  eases  the  males  are  the  most 
brilliant.  The  exact  importance  of  these  characters  in  the  crea¬ 
tures’  lives  is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  appears  probable  that  in  the 
first  class  of  cases  the  light  of  the  female  serves  as  an  attraction 
to  the  male,  while  in  the  second  class  the  very  brilliant  lights  of 
the  male  serve  as  an  amusement,  or  as  an  incitement  to  rivalry 
amongst  the  individuals  of  this  sex.  The  well-known  fire-flies 
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(Lw/iola)  of  Southern  Europe  are  an  example  of  the  latter  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  gregarious,  and  on  calm,  warm  nights  crowds 
of  them  may  he  seen  moving  and  sparkling  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  manner.  These  individuals  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  males; 
so  rare  indeed  is  the  female  that  few  entomologists  have  even 
noticed  it.  The  writer  once  assisted  in  a  large  gathering  of 
Luciola  italica  in  the  Yal  Anzasca,  which  consisted  of  many 
hundreds  of  specimens;  all  of  those  he  caught,  either  on  the 
wing  or  displaying  their  lights  on  the  bushes,  were  males,  but 
he  found  a  solitary  female  on  the  ground.  This  sex  possesses 
ordinary,  small  eyes  instead  of  the 
large,  convex  organs  of  the  male, 
and  its  antennae  and  legs  are 
much  more  feeble,  so  that  though 
provided  with  elytra  and  wings 
it  is  altogether  a  more  imper¬ 
fect  creature.  Emery  has  given 
.an  ’account  of  his  observations 
and  experiments  on  this  Insect, 
but  they  do  not  give  any  clear 
idea  as  to  the  exact  function  of 
the  light.1  In  our  British  glow¬ 
worm  the  female  is  entirely  apter¬ 
ous - hence  the  name  glow-worm  Fig.  129.— Phmgocles  hieronyru.  C01-- 

.  /  ..  .  .  .  ,  .  doba,  South  America.  (After  Haase.  I 

— but  the  male  has  elytra  and  A?  Ma]e.  b,  female.  1,  Positions 
ample  wings,  and  frequently  flies  of  luminous  spots;  is,  spiracles.  About 
at  night  into  lighted  apartments. 

Although  so  little  has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  light  of  Lanipr- 
ridae,  there  are  two  facts  that  justify  us  in  supposing  that  it  is  in 
some  way  of  importance  to  the  species.  These  are :  (1 )  that  in  a  great 
many  species  the  eyes,  have  a  magnificent  and  unusual  decelop- 
ment;  (2)  that  the  habits  of  the  creatures  are  in  neaih  all  cases 
nocturnal.  It  is  true  that  the  little  Fhosphae-mts  Jiaii-rpfcrtit-  is 
said  to  be  diurnal  in  habits,  but  it  is  altogether  an  oxi.-opuou.il 
form,  being  destitute  of  wings  in  both  sexes,  ami  possessed.  .d 
only  very  feeble  liglit-giving  powers,  and^  we  lta\e.  momum. 
very  little  real  knowledge  as  to  its  natural  lusUm  .  n  is  mw 


3  Bull.  ent.  Hal.  1886,  p.  406,  and  Enl.  Znt.  {&HU,  xliii.  USl.  V 
Emery  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  species,  hut  "'!■  juvsiinic  a 
common  Italian  iirc-fly,  Luciola  italica. 
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i:,|ulb  iv-ma !('.  is  of  the,  utmost;  rarity,,  though  the  male  is  unt 

uncommon. 

'Ph  miiiir  of  the  luminosity  of  l« nqn/ns  has  given  rise 
in  ,11  ,u  .(,ui  r,nli<  l-.i  rj.iK-iut  ms .  the  light  looks  somewhat 
hkc  t,li,.t  ..m-n  of)  by  phosphorus,  ami  is  frequently  spoken  of 

pbosplmn'scow,.  l.ui  liiniim  seence  is  a  better  term.  The 
<'i“\  !,n  \  ,1,  jiiq ‘a,  net  m  ih  are  lummom  as  util  as  the  female 
/,,j,  ih!c  .  mi  /  itihn  >  i;  the  lnnum  seence  is,  however,  most 
murk ’.I  in  >'m  mmole  immo.  in  wlndr  it  is  concentrated  near 
t,lio  e.rtreimfiv  of  the  abdomen ,  here  there  are  two  strata  of 
cells,  ami  many  fine  enpillmy  tracheae  are  sr attend  through  the 
luminous  substance.  Wieluwie.|dki  concludes  that  the  light- 
producing  power  is  iuheiont  m  the  -ells  of  the  luminous  organ, 
and  is  produced  by  Hie  slow  oxidation  of  a  substance  formed 
tuvlcr  I  he  uriluuiee  >-i  1  he  nitrous  system.  The  cells  are 
(.onddeiod  d,  |,e  ?&smiti  dl>  similai  to  those  of  the  fat-body.1 2 
The  hnaiueseemv  of  1  uiupYridt.e  is  reiy  intermittent,  that  is  to 
say,  il  is  subject  io  rapid  diminutions  and  increases  of  its 
brdliam  y  ,  laiious  reasons  Lam  been  assigned  for  this,  but  all 
are  guesses,  and  all  that  can  he  said  is  that  the  changes  are 
possibly  due  Io  diminution  n j  increase  of  the  air-supply  in  tlie 
luminous  organ  but  of  the  wav  in  which  this  is  controlled  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence.  Onsiderubh  ditfercnce  of  opinion  has 
exisU  d  an  to  the  lainmesetnce  of  ihc  eggs  of  Jomjii/rix.  If  it  exist 
in  i he  matter  contained  in  the  egg,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
independent  of  tlu^evsrenee  of  iradwar  or  of  a  nervous  system. 
N'ervpon  and  otheis  believed  that  the  light  given  by*  the  egg 
depended  inert lv  on  maltcr  on  its  exterior.  The  observations  of 
Ihd  ois  3  slum ,  however,  that  it.  exists  in  the  matter  in  the  egg  ; 
he  has  even  found  it  in  the  interior  of  eggs  that  had  been 
deposited  unfertilised. 

brom  time  to  time,  since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  have  appeared  imperfect  accounts  of  extraordinary 
light-giving  larvae  found  in  South  America,  of  various  sizes,  but 
attaining  in  some  cases  a  length,  it  is  said,  of  three,  inches ;  they 
are  reported  as  giving  a  stiong  red  light  from  the  two  extremities 
of  the  body,  and  a  green  light  from  numerous  points  along  the 

1  Zcitsai ./v.vs.  Zonl.  xuvn.  1882,  p.  ,ir.l  ;  nlso  Emeu.  op.  cit.  x\.  1884, 
p.  338.  -For  another  theory  as  to  the  himmewwe,  «ee  p  259. 

2  Bull.  Hoc.  ZooJ.  Fi-mee,  xii.  1887.  p.  1117,  post™.. 
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sides  of  the  body,  and  hence  are  called,  it  is  said,  in  Paraguay 
the  railway-beetle.  We  may  refer  the  reader  to  Haase’s  paper 1 
on  the  subject  of  these  “  larvae,”  as  we  can  here  only  say  that  it 
appears  probable  that  most  of  these  creatures  may  prove  to  be 
adult  females  of  the  extraordinary  group  Phengodini,  in  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  imago  of  the  female  sex  is  in  a  more  larva- 
like  state  than  it  is  in  any  other  Insects.  The  males,  however, 
are  well-developed  beetles ;  unlike  the  males  of  Lampyrides,  in 
general  they  have  not  peculiar  eyes,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
possess  antennae  which  are  amongst  the  most  highly  developed 
known,  the  joints  being  furnished  on  each  side  wdtli  a  long 
appendage  densely  covered  with  pubescence  of  a  remarkable 
character.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Haase  was  correct 
in  treating  the  Insect  we  figure  (Pig.  129,  B)  as  a  perfect  Insect ; 
he  is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  Biley.2  The  distinctions  between  the 
larva  and  female  imago  are  that  the  latter  has  twTo  claws  on  the 
feet  instead  of  one,  a  greater  number  of  joints  in  the  antennae, 
and  dess  imperfect  eyes;  the  female  is  in  fact  a  larva,  making  a 
slightly  greater  change  at  the  last  ecdysis,  than  at  those  previous. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  very  small  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  most  interesting  Insects.  Malaeodermidae  are 
probably  the  most  imperfect  or  primitive  of  all  beetles,  and  it 
is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  find  that  in  one  of  them  the 
phenomena  of  metamorphosis  are  reduced  in  one  sex  to  a 
minimum,  while  in  the  other  they  are. — presumably  at  least 
— normal  in  character.  ^ 

Numerous  larvae  of  most  extraordinary,  though  diverse, 
shapes,  bearing  long  processes  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
having  a  head  capable  of  complete  withdrawal  into  a  slender 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  have  long  been  known  in  several  parts  of 
the  world,  and  Dr.  Willey  recently  found  in  New  Britain  a 
species  having  these  body-processes  articulated.  Though  U no- 
are  doubtless  larvae  of  Lampyrides,  none  of  thorn  have  evv  boon 
reared  or  exactly  identified. 

A  very  remarkable  Ceylonese  Insect,  Jho/i/nti.n  »<>•• 
Pascoe,  is  placed  in  Dimpyrides,  but  can  scarcely  belong  there.  a- 
apparently  it  has  but  fives  or  six  visible  ventral  segment-  '  tin- 
Insect  has  two  pairs  of  eyes,  a -large  pair,  with  ruai>.  I.ari:  "*1 


hmtschc.  nit.  Zr.it 
-  Eat.  Mu 


. . . ,  . . .  !—<  -...-i  •-  . . .  p*  f1!1.  fl>"; 

.  H„.  ,nh.-  x-.tlruu  i<  t*  »1>«  "f 

n  ;  i  ,  v;()i  |tT  r.n|.  /lTP11  wlu'th'T  it  is  luminous  iu  one.  or  l»th  sexes. 

''^^'i-CicuViKu'  I  lie  pmie<L  imWruf  i  ampyrides  takes  no 
f(»„!  ^  all  The  li.ov;  .xn  f  iim-ih  supposed  to  be  vegetarian, 

p’7,1,  ,  p!'.u-  probabk  that  imfuly.dl  -no  carnivorous,  the  c-liief 
\ j ,  ] I : i  ,i , i  ml  Dr  living  m  <1<  a*l.  The  larvae  are  active. 
“  (|  ^  i  S(  J(  {))h  ,in,M  v  ranch  like  perfect  Insects  as 

Hn  f,nb 

T;le  nlh’tr  division'  of  Mala coderm i fla e — Lyeides,  Drill  des, 

rel-o.horvle-, _ ili-o  have  pndamius,  carnivorous  larvae.  All  these 

coups  an  o-jemh..  Tl.ough  mud,  neglected  hr  collectors  and 
ritllu;ull,lh.  Pimo  1  5 0 0  x].K-ieh  of  th<  family  Malacodermklae 
ii<,so  1  .eon  ibK.ed  A  e  have  about  50  m  Britain,  and  many 
-if  [hem  are  among-t  The  m<wt  vide]}  distributed  and  abundant 
01  tl  lAP  in  ('r  c  Jn  ~  Jneuvei  nun  tliej  may  be  to  the 
i  mmti'r  mmluj'  u  of  ‘  oD  pCrn  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
v-U  coutn  ue  k  exist,  alongside  of  rhe  primitive  Cockroaches  and 
patent.  ionu  atVr  Hie  mom*  highly  endowed  forms  of  Insect-life 
hare  been  exiinguidied  wholesale  by  the  operations  of  mankind 


on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Fam  55  Mclyridae  b  "  Malachiidae' -  -*■>  n>ilk  mid  n»»r- 

fuh  i  -I'ii-'n  ('hlo  rim  J  vqm  iVb,  tJ><  Crv7  i>ori  inore  orlcwdtkincthi 


Silphidae  :  but  in  Melyridae 


,  o-'iflcqttrrl 'irii])  llte  tosae.  These 
Insects  an  extremely  numerous, 
but  hare  been  very  little  studied. 

1  n  many  works  they  are  classified 
with  Malaeodermidae,  but  were 
( orrectly  separated  by  Leconte 
md  Horn,  and  this  view  is  also 
taken  by  Dr.  Yerhoeff,  the  latest ; 
mv  ehigator.  The  smaller  num- 
1  ei  of  visible  ventral  segments 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  change 
at  the  luse  correlative  with  an 
adaptation  between  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  hind 
coxae.  The  characters  are  singu¬ 
larly  parallel  with  those  of 
e  antennae  are  filiform  or  serrate. 
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not  clafate.  The  habits  in  the  two  families  are  different,  as  the 
Melyridae  are  frequenters  of  flowers.  Many  of  the  Melyridae 
have  the  integument  soft,  but  in  the  forms  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  family — e.g.  Zygia — they  are  much  firmer.  Thus  these 
Insects  establish  a  transition  from  the  Malacodermidae  to  ordi¬ 
nary  Coleoptera.  Although  the  imagos  are  believed  to  consume 
some  products  of  the  flowers  they  frequent,  yet  very  little  is 
really  known,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  to  some 
extent  carnivorous.  This  is  the  case  with  the  larvae  that  are  known 
(Pig.  130,  larva  of  Malachius  aeneus).  These  are  said  by  Perris 
to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  genus  Telephones, 
belonging  to  the  Malacodermidae. 

Fam.  56.  Gleridae. — Tarsi  five-jointed  ;  but  the  based  joint  of 
the  posterior  very  indistinct ,  usually  very  small  above,  and  closely 
united  with  the  second  by  an  oblique  splice ;  the  apices  of  joints 
two  to  four  usually  prolonged  as  membranous  flaps  ;  anterior  coxae 
prominent,  usually  contiguous,  rather  large,  but  their  cavities  not 
prolonged  externally;  labial  'palpi  usually  with  large  hatchet¬ 
shaped  terminal  joint ;  ventral  segments  five  or  six,  very  mobile. 
The  Cleridae  are  very  varied  in  form  and  colours ;  the  antennae 
are  usually  more  or  less  clubbed  at  the  tip,  and  not  at  all  serrate, 
but  in  Cylidrus  and  a  few  others  they  are  not  clubbed,  and  in 
Cylidrus  have  seven  flattened  joints.  The  student  should  be 
very  cautious  in  deciding  as  to  the  number  of  joints  in  the  feet 
in  this  family,  as  the  small  basal  joint  is  often  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  its  suture  with  the 
second  joint.  The  little  Alpine  Laricobius  has  the  anterior  coxal 
cavities  prolonged  externally,  and  the  coxae  receive  the  femora  to 
some  extent,  so  that  it  connects  Cleridae  and  Derodontidae.  The 
Cleridae  are  predaceous,  and  their  larvae  are  very  active  :  they 
are  specially  fond  of  wood-boring  Insects;  that  of  Till  vs  clon- 
gatus  (Fig.  131)  enters  the  burrows  of  Ptilinm  pectin ieornis  in 
search  of  the  larva.  The  members  of  the  group  Corynetides 
frequent  animal  matter,  carcases,  bones,  etc,,  and,  it  is  said,  feed 
thereon,  but  Perris’s  recent  investigations1  make  it  probable  that 
the  larvae  really  eat  the  innumerable  Dipterous  larva*.'  found  in 
such  refuse;  it  is  also  said  that  the  larvae  ol  Cleridae  spm 
cocoons  for  their  metamorphosis;  but  Perris  has  al-o  shown 
that  the  larvae  of  Necrobia  rtificullis  really  use  the  pitpaua 

1  j Carves  des  Culeoplvrrs,  ISIS,  p.  SOS. 
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by  Diptera.  Some  of  the  species  of  Necrobia  have  been  spread 
by  commercial  intercourse,  and  JV.  rufipes  appears  to  now  one 
of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  Insects.  The  beautifully  coloured 
Coryneles  coeruleus  is  often  found  in  our  houses,  and  is  useful,  as 
it  destroys  the  death-watches  ( Anobium )  that  are  sometimes  very 
injurious.  Trichodes  apiarists,  a  very  lively -coloured  red  and 
blue  beetle,  destroys  the  larvae  of  the  honey-bee,  and  Lampert 
has  reared  Trichodes  alvearius 
from  the  nests  of  Uhalieodoma 
muraria,  a  mason-bee ;  he  re¬ 
cords  that  one  of  its  larvae, 
after  being  full  grown,  remained 
twenty  -  two  months  quiescent 
and  then  transformed  to  a  pupa. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  a  case 
8  JP  of  fasting  of  the  larva  of  'Tri¬ 
chodes  avimios  recorded  .  by 

1  IG(New1Forest)rVaA°Herf™B  fronUeg^  -Mayet  > '  th*8  Insect,  in  its 

C,  termination  of  the  body,  more  mag-  immature  form,  destroys  Acri- 
tlium  maroccanum  ;  a  larva  sent 
from  Algeria  to  M.  Mayet  refused  such  food  as  was  offered  to 
it  for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  and  then  accepted 
mutton  and  beef  as  food ;  after  being  fed  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half  thereon,  it  died.  Some  Cleridae  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  Insects  of  other  families,  and  it  appears  probable  that  they 
resemble  in  one  or  more  points  the  Insects  on  which  they  feed. 
The  species  are  now  very  numerous,  about  1000  being  known, 
but  they  are  rare  in  collections ;  in  Britain  we  have  only  nine 
species,  and  some  of  them  are  now  scarcely  ever  met  with. 

Fam.  57.  Lymexylonidae. — Elongate  beetles,  with  soft  integu¬ 
ments,  front  and  middle  coxae,  cxserted,  longitudinal  in  position ; 
tarsi  slender.  Jive-jointed  ;  antennae  short,  serrate,  but  rather  broad. 
Although  there  are  only  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  this  family, 
they  occur  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  habit  of  drilling  cylindrical  holes  in  hard  wood, 
after  the  manner  of  Anobiidae.  The  larva  of  Lymexylon  navale  was 
formerly  very  Injurious  to  timber  used  for  constructing  chips,  but 
of  late  years  its  ravages  appear  to  have  been  of  little  importance. 
The  genus  Alradocerus  consists  of  a  few  species  of  yery  abnormal 
1  Atm.  Soc.  eut.  France,  189-4,  pft., 
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possesses  several  finger-like  pouches  that  can  he  exetulpated  at 
tire  end  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that  these  larvae  are  carni¬ 
vorous.  The  imago  of  this  Insect  abounds  on  the  bushes  along 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  rapid  waters  of  Scotland ;  according  to 
Toumier,  when  alarmed,  it  enters  the  water  and  goes  beneath  it 
for  shelter.  The  third  form  of  larva  belongs  to  the  genus  E'wi- 
netvs,  it  lives  on  fungoid  matter  on  wood,  and  has  ordinary 
antennae  of  only  four  joints.1  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Eucinctus  is  related  to  other  Dascyllidae  ;  some  authorities  indeed 
place  it  in  Silpliidae. 

Fam.  59.  Rhipiceridae. — -Tarsi  Jive -jointed,  furnished  with, 
a  robust  onychium  (a  straight  chitinous  process  bearing  hairs) 
between  the  claws  ;  antennae  of 
the  male  bearing  long  processes, 
and  sometimes  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  joints.  Man¬ 
dibles  robust,  strongly  curved, 
and  almost  calliper -like  in 
form.  This  small  family  of 
less  than  100  species  is  widely 
distributed,  though  confined  to 
the  warmer  regions  of  the 
earth,  a  single  species  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Very  little 
is  known  as  to  the  natural 
history.  The  larva  of  Calli- 
rhipis  dejeani  (Fig.  T33,-  A)  is 
described  by  Sehiodte  as  hard, 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  pecnli- 
PIO.  133.— A,  Larva  of  CaiUrhipis  dejeani  ally  truncate  behind,  so  that 
(after  Scliiodu) ;  B,  ft/tiiuccra  mystecmit  there  appear  to  be;  only  eight 
foot.’  ’  abdominal  segments,  the  ninth 

segment  being  so  short  as  to 
look  like  an  operculum  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  It  lives 
in  wood. 

»  Fam.  60.  Elateridae  ( Click-beetles ). — Antennae  mqre  or  less 
serrate  along  the  inner  margin,  frequently  pectinate,  rarely 
filiform.  Front  coxae  small,  spherical.  Thorax*  usually  with, 

1  Perris,  Ann.  Sue.  ent.  France  (2)  i.\.  1851, 


hind  angles  more  or  less  prolonged  backwards  ;  with  a  prosternal 
process  that  can  be  received  in,  and  usually  can  move  in,  a 
mesosternal  cavity.  Hind  coxa  with  a  plate,  above  vjhich  the  femur 
can  be  received.  Visible  ventral  segments  usually  five,  only  the 
terminal  one  being  mobile.  Tarsi  five-jointed.  This  large  family  - 
of  Coleoptera  comprises  about  7000 

species.  Most  of  them  are  readily  ~  V 

known  by  their  peculiar  shape,  and  j 

by  their  faculty  of  resting  on  the  /  -fajcSL'  V.  fijjjja.  ^ 
back,  stretching  themselves  out  /  ^ll|lp:h  1  IK  al  / 

1  flat,  and  then  suddenly  going  off 
with  a  click,  and  thus  jerking  3j|§i||r ;  Wr 

themselves  into  the  air.  Some,  1  /il]  !ffl\ 

however,  do  not  possess  this  faculty,  TSpagU  J  ■[!'!  ‘jin  \ 
and  certain  of  these  are  extremely  ’  diji/l  ism  * 

diflicult  to  recognise  from  a  defi-  'llllSfe?  |  i®|  ||9  | 
nition  of  the  family.  According  /  WtiS  \ 

to  Bertkau1  our  British  Lacon  A  Tv  1  b  ^ 

murinus  is  provided  near  the  Fra-  la4-— thms  rhombeus.  New 
,  .  „  ,  Forest.  A,  Larva  :  B,  female 

tip  ot  the  upper  side  ot  the  ab-  imago. 

domen  with  a  pair  of  eversible 

glands,  comparable  with  those  that  are  better  known  in  Lepi- 
!  dopterous  larvae.  He  states  that  this  Insect  does  not  try 

\  to  escape  by  leaping,  but  shams  death  and  “  stinks  away  ”  its 
|  enemy.  The  glands,  it  would  appear,  become  exhausted  after  the 
operation  has  been  repeated  many  times.  The  extent  of  the  leap 
executed  by  click-beetles  differs  greatly ;  in  some  species  it  is 
very  slight,  and  only  just  sufficient  to  turn  the  Insect  right  side 
up  when  it  has  been  placed  on  its  back.  In  some  cases  the 
Insects  go  through  the  clicking  movements  with  little  or  no 
appreciable  result  in  the  way  of  consequent  propulsion.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  look  on  this  clicking  power  as  of  very  great  value 
to  the  Elateridae,  yet  their  organisation  is  profoundly  modified  so 
as  to  permit  its  accomplishment.  The  junction  of  the  prothorax 
with  the  after-body  involves  a  large  number  of  pieces  which  are 
all  more  or  less  changed,  so  that  the  joint  is  endowed  with  greater 
mobility  than  usual;  while  in  the  position  of  repose,  on  flu*  other 
hand,  the ‘two  parts  are  firmly  locked  together.  The  thoracic 
stigma  is  of  a  highly  remarkable  nature,  and  the  extensive 
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inem]mmo  in  which  it.  it,  place.!  appeals  to  be  clastic.  Although 
I, in  mechanics  of  tie  act  ot  leaping  am  still  obscure  yet  certain 
pants  arc  clcai  .  Ilic  pros! crnal  process  possesses  u  projection,  or 
ms! eh  on  its  npp<  r  surface  nc.n  the  tip:  as  a  preliminary  to  . 
leapino-,  this  projection  catches  against  the  edge  ot  the  ineso- 
sknat]  cavitv  and  as  long  as  this  position  is  maintained  the 
Insect  is  quiescent .  suddenly,  limu-nr.  the  projection  slips  over 
l]!(1  i,} jC  prostcmal  ]im(ss  is  driven  with  force  and 

rapidity  into  Ihe  mesosh  mal  cavity  pnssing  against  the  front 
wall  thereof,  and  so  giving  lise  to  tin  leap. 

Several  larvae  are  well  known  ;  indeed  the  “  wire-worms  ” 
that  are  sometimes  so  abundant  in  cultivated  places  axe  larvae 
of  Elateridae.  In  this  instar  the,  form  is  usually  elongate  and 
nearly  cylindrical ;  the  thoracic  segments  differ  but  little  from 
the  others  except,  that  they  bear  rather  short-  legs;  the  skin 
is  rattier  hard,  and  usually  bears  punctuation  or  sculpture ; 
the  body  frequently  terminates  m  a  very  hard  process,  ot 
irregula.r  shape  and  bearing  peculiar  sculpture  on  its  tipper 
surface,  while  beneath  it  the  prominent  anal  orifice  is  placed :  this 
is  sometimes  furnished  with  hooks,  the  function  of  which  lias 
not  yet  been  observed.  The  majority  of  these  larvae  live  in 
decaying  wood,  but  some  are  found  in  the  earth;  as  a  rule  the 
growth  is  extremely  slow,  and  the  life  of  the  larva  may  extend 
over  two  or  more  years.  Some  obscurity  has  prevailed  as  to  their 
food  ;  it  is  now  considered  to  be  chiefly  flesh,  though  some  species 
probably  attack  decaving  roots,  and  it  is  understood  that  wire- 
worms  destroy  the  living  roots,  or  underground  stems,  of  the  crops 
they  damage,  'Various  kinds  of  "Myriapods  (see  Yol.  V..p.  29)  are 
often  called  “wire-worm.”  but  they  may  be  recognised  by  possessing 
more  than  six  legs.  The  larvae  of  the  genus  CnrdiopJionat  are  very 
different,  being  remarkably  elongate  without  the  peculiar  terminal 
structure,  but  apparently  composed  of  twenty-three  segments. 

The  genus  Pyrnphorus  includes  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  light-giving  Insects.  There  are  upwards  of  100  species, 
exhibiting  much  diversity  as  to  the  luminous  organs ;  some 
are  not  luminous  at  all ;  but  all  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
<with  the  exception  that  there  may  possibly  he  luminous  species, 
allied  to  the  American  forms,  in  the  Fiji  Islands  and  the  New 
Hebrides.  In  the  tropics  of  America  the  Pyropho-rm,  or  Cueujos, 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  natural  phenomena. 
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The  earliest  European  travellers  in  the  New  World  were  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  these  Insects  that  descriptions  of  their  wondrous  display 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  accounts  of  writers  like  Oviedo, 
whose  works  are  nearly  400  years  old.  Only  one  of  the  species 
has,  however,  been  investigated.  P.  noctiluc-us  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  largest  of  the  Pyrophorm,  and  possesses  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax  a  round  polished  space  from  which  light  is  given 
f  forth  ;  these  are  the  organs  called  eyes  by  the  older  writers. 
!  Besides  these  two  eye-like  lamps  the  Insect  possesses  a  third 
:  I  source  of  light  situate  at  the  base  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
I'  abdomen ;  there  is  no  trace  of  this  latter  lamp  when  the  Insect 
is  in  repose  ;  but  when  on  the  wing  the  abdomen  is  bent  away  from 
the  breast,  and  then  this  source  of  light  is  exposed ;  hence,  when 
:  flying,  this  central  luminous  body  can  be  alternately  displayed 
and  concealed  by  means  of  slight  movements  of  the  abdomen. 

;  The  young  larva  of  P.  noctilucus  is  luminous,  having  a  light¬ 
giving  centre  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and  thorax ;  the  older 
larva  has  also  numerous  luminous  points  along  the  sides  of  the 
body  near  the  spiracles.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  should 
be  three  successive  seats  of  luminescence  in  the  life  of  the  same 
;  individual.  The  eggs  too  are  said  to  be  luminous.  The  light 
,  given  off  by  these  Insects  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  on  nocturnal  excursions,  and  by  the  women  for  orna¬ 
ment.  The  structure  of  the  light-organs  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  the  Lampyridae.  The  light  is  said  to  be  the  most 
economical  known  ;  all  the  energy  that  is  used  being  converted 
into  light,  without  any  waste  by  the  formation  of  heat  or 
chemical  rays.  The  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Dubois,1  who 
comes,  however,  to  conclusions  as  to  the  physiology  of  the 
luminous  processes  different  from  those  that  have  been  reached 
by  Wielowiejski  and  others  in  their  investigations  on  Glow¬ 
worms.  He  considers  that  the  light  is  produced  by  the.  reactions 
of  two  special  substances,  luciferase  and  luciferine.  Luciferase 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  enzyme,  and  exists  only  in  the  luminous 
organs,  in  the  form,  it  is  supposed,  of  extremely  minute  granules. 
Luciferine  exists  in  the  blood;  and  the  light  is  actually  evoked 
by  the  enjfcry  of  blood  into  the  luminous  organ. 

We  have  given  to  this  family  the  extension  assigned  to  it  by 

1  “  Leg  Klatcrides  luminciix,”  Hull.  Sue..  Ziml.  Prune,-.  xi.  ISSt.  ;  also 
<le  Physioiogie  generate,  Paris,  1898,  and  CAR.  Ac.  Sci.  cxxiii.  1S90,  jc  de.'i. 
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Schibdte.  Leconte  and  Horn  also  adopt  this  view,  except  that 
they  treat  Throscides  as  a  distinct  family.  By  most  authors 
Eucnemides,  Throscides,  and  Cebrionides  are  all  considered  dis¬ 
tinct  families,  but  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them  on  satisfactory  lines.  The  following  table  from  Leconte 
and  Horn  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  divisions  so  far  as  the 
imago  is  concerned : — 

Posterior  coxae  laminate  ;  trochanters  small. 

Labnun  concealed  ;  antennae  somewhat  distant  from  the  eyes,  their 
insertion  narrowing  the  front  .  .  EccsSmides. 

Labrum  visible,  free  ;  antennae  arising  near  the  eyes  under  the  frontal 
margin  ......  Elatkkidks. 

Labrum  transverse,  connate  with  the  front. 

Ventral  segments  six  ;  claws  simple  ;  tibial  spurs  well  developed. 

Cebrionides. 

Ventral  segments  five  ;  claws  serrate  ;  tibial  spurs  moderate. 


considered  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
mesosternum  being  impressed  on  each  side 
t  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
r  face  of  the  front  coxae.  The 
genus  Throscus  has  the  antennae  clavate. 
The  classification  of  the  Elaterides  and 
these  forms  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and,  if  the  larvae  are  also 
considered,  becomes  even  more  complex. 
Cebrionid  larvae  are  different  .  .from 
those  of  any  of  the  other  divisions,  and 
possess  laminate,  not  calliper-like,  man¬ 
dibles.  The  larvae  of  Eucnemides  (Fig. 
135)  are  very  little  known,  but  are 
highly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
uTct  very  difficult  to  find  any  mouth-opening 
s,  in  some  of  them,  and  they  have  no  legs. 
(’  The  other  divisions  possess  very  few  species 
compared  with  Elaterides.  Ija  Britain 
““ '  we  have-  about  sixty  species  of  Elate¬ 

rides,  four  of  Throscides  and  three  of  Eucnemides;  Qerophyt'um 
was  probably  a  native  many  years  ago.  Neither  Perothopides 
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nor  Cebrionides  are  represented  in  onr  fauna ;  the  former  of  these 
two  groups  consists  only  of  four  or  five  North  American  species, 
and  the  Cerophytides  are  scarcely  more  numerous. 

Pam.  61.  Buprestidae. — Antennae  serrate,  never  elongate; 
prothorax  fitting  closely  to  the  after-body,  with  a  process  received 
into  a  cavity  of  the  mesosternum  so  as  to  permit  of  no  movements 
of  natation.  Five  visible  ventral  segments,  the  first  usually 
elongate,  closely  united  with  the  second,  the  others  mobile.  Tarsi 
\  five-jointed,  the  first  four  joints  usually  with  membranous  pads 
>  beneath..  This  family  is  also  of  large  extent,  about  5000  species 

!  being  known.  Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  magnificence 

of 'their  colour,  which  is  usually  metallic,  and  often  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy  ;  hence  their  wing-cases  are 
used  by  our  own  species  for  adorn¬ 
ment.  The  elytra  of  the  eastern  kinds 
of  the  genus  Sternocera  are  of  a  very 
brilliant  green  colour,  and  are  used 
extensively  as  embroidery  for  the 
dresses  of  ladies  ;  the  bronze  elytra 
.  of  Bnprestis  ( Fuchroma )  gigantea 
i  were  used  by  the  native  chieftains  in 
South  America  as  leg -ornaments,  a 
j;  large  number  being  strung  so  as  to 
j'-  form  a  circlet.  The  integument  of 
j-  the  Buprestidae  is  very  thick  and  hard, 
j  so  as  to  increase  the  resemblance  to 
'!  metal.  The  dorsal  plates  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  are  usually  soft  and  colourless  in 
beetles,  but  in  Buprestidae  they  are 
often  extremely  brilliant.  The  metallic  colour  in  these  Insects  is 
not  due  to  pigment,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  surface.  Buprestidae 
appear  to  enjoy  the  hottest  sunshine,  and  are  found  only  where  there 
is  much  summer  ,  heat.  Australia  and  Madagascar  are  very  rich 
in  species  and  in  remarkable  forms  of  the  family,  while  in  Britain 
we  possess  only  ten  species,  all  of  which  are  of  small  size,  and 
nearly  all  are  excessively  rare.  The  family  is  remarkably  rich  in 
fossil  forms;  no  less  than  28  per  cent  of  the  Mesozoic  bootleg 
.  found  by  Heer  in  Switzerland  are  referred  to  Buprestidae. 

The  larvae  (Fig.  136,  A)  find  nourishment  in  living  vegetable 
matter,  the  rule  being  that  they  form  galleries  in  or  under  ihe 


Fig.  136. — A,  Larva  of  Euchroma 
goliath  (after  Schiodte) ;  B,  imago 
of  Melcmophila  decostigma. 
Europe., 
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bark  of  trees  and  bashes,  or  in  roots  thereof;  some  inhibit  frA 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants  and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  forraaliave 
been  discovered  to  live  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves.  A  few  are  said 
to  inhabit  dead  wood,  and  in  Australia  species  of  Ethan  dwell  in 
galls  on  various  plants.  Buprestid  larvae  are  of  very  remarkable . 
shape,  the  small  head  being  almost  entirely  withdrawn  into  the 
very  broad  thorax,  while  the  abdomen  is  slender.1  A  few,  how¬ 
ever,  depart  from  this  shape,  and  have  the  thoracic  region  but 
little  or  not  at  all  broader  than  the  other  parts.  The  larvae  of 
Julodis — a  genus  that  inhabits  desert  or  arid  regions-^-are 
covered  with  hair ;  they  have  a  great  development  of  the 
mandibles ;  it  is  believed  that  they  are  of  subterranean  habits, 
and  that  the  mandibles  are  used  for  burrowing  in  the  earth. 
Only  the  newly  hatched  larva  is,  however,  known:  * 

Series  IV.  Heteromera. 

Tarsi  of  the  f  ront  and  middle  legs  with  five,  those  of  the  hind 
legs  with  four,  joints. 

This  series  consists  of  some  14,000  or  15,000  species. 
Twelve  or  more  families  are  recognised  in  it,  but  the  majority  of 
the  species  are  placed  in  the  one  great  family,  Tenebrionidae. 
The  number  of  visible  ventral  segments  is  nearly  always  five. 
Several  of  the  families  of  the  series  are  of  doubtful  validity ; 
indeed  beyond  that  of  Tenebrionidae  the  taxonomy  of  this  series 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  convention.  The  larvae  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  three  classes ;  one  in  which  the  body  is 
cylindrical  and  smooth  and  the  integument  harder  than  usual  in 
larvae ;  a  second  in  which  it  is  softer,  and  frequently  possesses 
more  or  less  distinct  pseudopods,  in  addition  to  the  six  thoracic 
legs;  and  a  third  group  in  which  kypermetamorphosis  prevails, 
the  young  larvae  being  the  creatures  long  known  as  Triungulins, 
and  living  temporarily  on  the  bodies  of  other  Insects,  so  that 
they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  parasites. 

1  It  seems  impossible  to  understand  the  morphology  of  the  anterior  segments  by 
mere  inspection  ;  the  anterior  spiracle  being  seated  on  the  segment;  behind  the 
broad  thorax.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  wliat  is  head, 
what  thorax  :  the  aid  of  embryology  is  necessary  to  settle  the  point.  The  larva 
described  by  Westwood  (Mod.  Classif.  i.  1839,  p.  229),  and  figured  as  probably 
Bnprcstis  attenuates,  is  doubtless  a  Passalid. 
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>  Fam.  62.  Tenebrionidae. — Front  coxae  short,  not  projectiiu/ 
from  the  cavities,  enclosed  behind.  Feet  destitute  of  lobed  joints. 
Claws  smooth.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  families  of  Coleoptera, 
about  10,000  species  being  already  known.  Avery  large  portion 
of  the  Tenebrionidae  are  entirely  terrestrial,  wings  suitable  for  flight 
being  absent,  and  the  elytra  frequently  more  or  less  soldered.  Such 
forms  are  described  in  systematic  works  as  apterous.  Unfortunately 
no  comprehensive  study  has 

ever  been  made  of  the  wings  Jj|lib  V  / 

or  their  rudiments  in  these 

able  that  the  wings,  or  their  "u|  JfP|l|^ 

rudiments  or  vestiges,  always  Fj  Hf  \t 

exist,  but  in  various  degrees  of  HI  1 

development  according  to  the  v3  g}|j|§jr  J 

species,  and  that  they  are  never  A  B  w?  f  'HP'  ^ 

used  by  the  great  majority  of  th  e  F\ 

terrestrial  forms.  Many  of  the  Fig.  137 .—Tcnebriomolitor.  Europe,  etc.  A, 


and  the  genera  usually  placed 

at  the  end  of  the  family,  possess  wings  well  adapted  for  flight. 
The  apterous  forms  are  chiefly  ground -beetles,  living  in  dry 
places ;  they  are  very  numerous  in  Africa,  California,  and 
North  Mexico.  Their  colour  is  nearly  always  black,  arid  this  is 
probably  of  some  physiological  importance ;  the  integuments  are 
thick  and  hard,  and  if  the  wing-cases  are  taken  off,  it  wall  be 
found  that  they  are  usually  more  or  less  yellow  on  the  inner  face, 
even  when  jet-black  externally ;  the  external  skeleton  is  very  closely 
fitted  together,  the  parts  that  are  covered  consisting  of  very  delicate 
membrane ;  the  transition  between  the  hard  and  the  membranous 
portions  of  the  external  skeleton  is  remarkably  abrupt.  These 
ground-Tenebrionidae  form  a  very  interesting  stud}',  though.  <>n 
account  of  their  unattractive  appearance,  they  have,  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Many  of  the  Tenebrionidae,  notwithstanding  their  dark 

1  Casey  lias  examined  tlte  wings  in  the  genus  Jl/upstiiiHS  inn  "  .ipi.  " 
genus),  and,  found  that  the.  wings  are  extremely  varied  in  de\ elnpmeui.  a.v.>rd!*g 
to  the  species  :  in  no  case,  however,  did  they  appear  In  he  capable  of  giving  in  -:. 
than  ii  laboured  and  feeble  flight. — Amt.  j\’m-  Ym-l  Ac.  v.  1M>0,  p.  tin. 

In  El  codes,  though  the  lm-so-  and  mela-notum  are  formed  of  delicate  membr.im 


n,  u.  'in!  -onic  of  them  run 

■ii,v  in  places  «o  fare  and  desert  that  the 
4,f  til,-.  ■fn«. •(•!■„«  is  a  mystery,  Most  of, the 
.  jj  S(Fl  !,„■  iigl.b  'J’!ie  food  is  usually 
J,,l  ,<  ijij i,o“iOh  pnh-rreil  in  a  very  dry 
i  H;i->  >ei  I'm  !y  iet order l  that  in  Proogcna 
,,t  y,(  J,  n  t he  "iilai  region  striate  for 

,  r.  '|  hi-'  I,-  i,] onlv  instance  known  of  a 
,s  siLufitixo,  ;mtl  utoiemer  is  the  only  ease 
..Mdse  oi  which  an)  sound-producing  organ 
L  Tlw  fii'ae  e,\ Libit  hut  little  variety,  they 


;mi  ejon-mu' and  fyinKlrif.il.  v.dh  hwdm  integument  than  is  usual 
’si  { ’(tieopterons  hr  van  •  they  have  six  thoracic  legs,  and  at  the 
nnd")  side  of  the  po-leum  - '  '.remit, t  dr:  anus  strves  as  a  very, 
slant  p.Sciidopou  Til"  wh-wUh.c  of  them-  Mnae  to  those  of 
Ebi.oiidue  e  .■  wsidm.ib'r  .  hi  i  th.  wj>  t  be  Tody  is  terminated  hy 
uua  or  two  sna'i  pe  v.-wes,  in  so  never  attain  the  complexity  of 
d-e  ten  jin.d  segment,  nl  ki.no>  she  The  common  meal-worm— 
i.r  Lhe  lam  i  *  >L  Ti,i<’hi  !■>  -m mV,  -  is  a  very  t  h.iracteristic  example 
of  flip  gin  up.  The  l>ujmo  nv  ivmairihli  on  account  of  peculiar 
mojeetmiis,  >f  cubed  and  i  regid>r  'min  Tliat  exist  on  the  sides. 

•  if  the  uhdomiva1  n  ou'-mts  T.i  il  a  in  h  veiy  poor  in  these  Insects : 
our  list  of  them  scarcely  ib-tins  hm  .nimbi  r  of  tliiitv  species. 

Faux.  63  Oistelidae, — Cions  nu.ihUht.  The  very  obscure 
Kveiks  forming  tit’s  vnndv  arc  on])  s.pnnded  from  Tenebrionidae 
on  nmaud.  <>f  fimir  p.-<  limite  .Jans.  About  500  specie s  of  Cis- 
iclidae  me  tve  rdad  .  !lie  r.nli  inn, up.  so  far  as  known,  do  not 
fhlis  r  from  those  of  Tcnehrionnlae  .  die  larvae  are  believed  to  live 
on  dead  wood. 


Fam.  64.  Lagriidae.  -  ,  ...o'  tips  of 

ilia  f'ouf  re,  wo  jne.  rho.-b  hriun  fh .  jn  •  t  !u  mute,  joint  of  the  torsi 
IrortsL'r,  polos*  >  of  h  moth.  This  t.cnih  has  very  little,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  Jrom  Tenchi lomdue,  and  the  group  Heterotarsini 
appeals  to  conncf  t  the  two.  It  is  a  small  family  of  about  200 
species,  rudely  distributed,  and  represented  in  Britain  by  one 
.-.pocii  s,  Log  no  l/rto.  Theeirh  mstav.s  are  similar  to  those  of 
ike  renihuonidae,  except  that  the  larva  is  less  retiring  in  its 
ha.bits  and  wanders  about  on  foliage :  ■  it  is  of  broader  form  than 
that  of  most  of  .the  Tenebrionidae.  .The  pupa  has  long  projections 
at  tin.  sides  of  the  abdominal  segments. 
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Fam.  65.  Othniidae.- — Only  about  ten  species  are  known  of  this 
dubious  family.  They  are  small  Insects  with  weak  integument, 
and  are  said  by  Leconte  and  Horn  to  be  distinguished  from 
“  degraded  Tenebrionidae  ”  by  the  more  mobile  abdominal  seg¬ 
ments,  the  hind-margins  of  which  are  semi-membranous.  The 
antennae  are  of  the  clubbed  shape,  characteristic  of  “  Clavicornia,” 
but  this  also  occurs  in  numerous  undoubted  Tenebrionidae. 
Species  of  Othnius  have  been  found  in  Japan  and  Borneo,  as 
well  as  in  North  America.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  their 
metamorphoses. 

Fam.  66.  ASgialitidae. — All  the  coxae  very  widely  separated ; 
no  co-adaptation  behceen  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  the  edges  of 
the  wing-cases ;  five  ventral  segments  and  tip  of  a  sixth  visible. 
Two  minute  and  rare  Insects  from  North-West  America  constitute 
this  family.  It  Is  distinguished  from  Pythidae  by  the  minute 
front  coxae,  widely  separated,  completely  closed  in,  and  deeply 
embedded  in  the  prosternum. 

Fam.  67.  Monommidae. — This  is  a  small  family  of  less  than 
100  species,  the  members  of  which  have  the  details  of  their 
•external  structure  much  modified,  permitting  the  Insect  to  pack 
itself  up  in  repose  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  They  are  of  small 
size  and  oval  form ;  and  are  absent  from  Europe  and  the  Anti¬ 
podes.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  as  to  the  metamorphosis. 

Fam.  68.  Nilionidae. — Broad,  circular  Heteromera,  of  moderate 
size,  with  the  front  coxae  but  little  separated,  and  the  anterior 
acetabula  closed,  though  having  the  appearance,  of  being  open,  in¬ 
consequence  of  the  tips  of  the  epimera  being  free.  The  inficxed 
portion  of  the  wing-cases  remarkably  broad,  A  small  family  of 
less  than  fifty  species,  found  on  fungi,  chiefly  in  South  America. 
The  metamorphoses  are  not  known.  It  is  of  very  doubtful 
validity. 

Fam.  69.  Melandryidae. — Head  not  constricted  behind,  the 
eyes  ;  anterior  acetabula  not  closed  ;  claves  smooth.  Proth  orax  broad 
behind.  These  are  loosely -fitted-together  Insects,  of  moderaie 
or  small  size,  frequenting  dry  wood  or  fungi.  About  200  species 
are  known,  found  chiefly  in  temperate  regions.  The  few  described 
larvae  arc  rather  varied  in  their  details  and  cannot  be  generalised 
at  present.  The  characters  of  the  members  of  this  family  require 
fresh  investigation. 

Fam.  70.  Pythidae. — Distinguished  from  Melandryidae  by  1 lie 
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prothorax  being  narrow  behind.  This  is  a  small  family  of  about 
100  species,  found  in  temperate  regions  in  connection  with 
timber.  The  species  of  Rhinosimus  have  the  head  prolonged  in 
front  of  the  antennae  so  as  to  form  a  beak.  The  larva  of  Pytho 
depressus  is  flat  and  has  parallel  sides  ;  the  body  is  terminated  by 
two  widely-separated  sharp  processes.  It  is  -found  occasionally 
under  the  bark  of  firs  in  Scotland. 

Fam.  71.  Pyrochroidae. — Differs  from  Melandryidae  by  the 
head  forming  a  very  narrow  neck  behind,  and  by  the  pennltimbte 
tarsal  joints  being  broad.  They  are  feeble  Insects,  though  active 
on  the  wing.  They  are  destitute  of  any  of  the  various  remark¬ 
able  structures  found  in  Mordellidae.  Only  about  forty  species 
are  known,  and  the  family  is  confined  to  the  north  temperate 
re.gion,  being  best  represented  in  Japan.  Pyroehroa  rnbens  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  England ;  the  larva  is  found  under 
the  bark  of  tree-stumps  ;  it  is  remarkably  flat,  and  has  the  eighth 
abdominal  segment  unusually  long,  while  the  ninth  terminates 
the  body  in  the  form  of  two  long  sharp  processes. 

Fam.  72.  Anthicidae. — Head  with  an  abrupt  narrow  reed; ; 
prothorax  narrower  than  the  elytra.  Middle  and  hind  coxae  placed 
in  definite  acetabula.  Claws  simple.  These  little  Insects  are 
numerous  in  species ;  they  have  little  resemblance  to  Pyrochroidae, 
though  the  characters  of  the  two  families  cause  us  to  place 
them  in  proximity.  There  are  about  1000  species  known; 
though  we  have  only  about  12  in  Britain,  they  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  family  Pedilidae 
of  Lacordaire  and  some  others  is  now  merged  in  Anthicidae. 
Thomson  and  Champion,  on  the  other  hand,  separate  some  very 
minute.  Insects  to  form  the  family  Xylophilidae,  on  account  of 
certain  differences  in  the  form  of  the  abdomen  and  tarsi.  The 
Xylophilidae  live  in  dead  wood  ;  the  Anthicidae,  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  after  the  manner  of  ground-beetles;  very  little  is, 
however,  known  as  to  their  natural  history. 

Fam.  73.  Oedemoridae. — Prothorax,  not  forming  sharp  edges 
at  the  sides,  head  without  a  narrow  nee};.  Penultimate  tarsal 
joint  broad  ;  daws  smooth.  These  Insects  usually  have  a  feeble 
integument,  and  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  Malaco4ermidae. 
Less  than  500  species  are  known,  but  they  are  widely  distri¬ 
buted,  and  occur  in  both  temperate  aud  tropical  regions.  The 
larvae  live  in  old  wood.  Naeerdes  melanura  is  common  on  our 
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coasts,  where  its  larva  lives  in  timber  cast  up  by  the  sea,  or 
brought  down  by  floods,  and  it 
is  able  to  resist  immersion  by 
the  tide.  It  is  remarkable  from 
the  possession  of  five  pairs  of 
dorsal  false  feet  on  the  anterior 
segments,  and  two  pairs  on 
the  ventral  aspect.  In  Asclera 
caerulea  there  are  six  dorsal  and 
three  ventral  pairs  of  these  re¬ 
markable  pseudopods.  We  have 
six  species  of  Oedemeridae  in 
Britain,  including  Asclera  as 
well  as  Hacerdes. 

Fam.  74.  Mordellidae  (inch 
Rhipiphoridae). — Head  peculiarly  formed,  vertex  lobed  or  ridged 
behind,  so  that  in  extension  it  reposes  on  the  front  edge  of  the  pro- 
notum ;  capable  of  great  inflection  and  then  covering  the  prosternum ; 
hind  coxae  with  laminae  forming  a  sharp  edge  behind,  frequently 
very  large.  This  family  is  a  very  distinct  one,  though  it  exhibits 
great  variety.  Lacordaire  has  pointed  out  that  Rhipiphoridae 
cannot  at  present  be  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  Mordellidae, 
Leconte  and  Horn  separate  the  two  by  the  fact  that  the  sides 
of  the  prothorax  form  a  sharp  edge  in  Mordellidae,  but  not  in 
Rhipiphoridae.  A  better  character  would  perhaps  be  found  by  a 
study  of  the  head,  but  as  this  would  clearly  result  in  a  radical 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  two  families  it  is  preferable  to 
treat  them  at  present  as  only  sub-families :  if  placed  on  a  similar 
basis  to  the  preceding  families,  the  group  would  however  form, 
not  two,  but  several  families.  Besides  the  unusual  shape  of  the 
head  (Fig.  139,  D)  the  ventral  region  of  the  body  is  remarkably 
formed,  being  very  convex,  and  in  many  Mordellides  terminating 
in  a  strong  spinous  process  (Fig.  139,  C).  The  elytra  are.  in 
several  Rhipiphorids,  of  the  groups  Myoditini  and  Rhipidiini, 
reduced  to  a  very  small  size,  and  the  wings  are  not  folded.  The 
Mordellidae  are  remarkable  for  their  activity ;  in  the  perfect 
state  they  usually  frequent  flowers,  aud  fly  and  run  with  t'xireqt.- 
rapidity.  Mordellides  are  amongst  the  most  numerous  ami 
abundant  of  the  European  Coleopteru,  and  in  Britain  ihc 
Anaspini  swarm  on  the  flowers  of  hushes  and  I'mhellifevae.  The 


Fig.  138. — Asclera  caerulea.  A,  Larva  ; 
B,  pupa  (after  Schiodte)  ;  C,  imago. 
Cambridge. 
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life-histories  appear  to  he  singularly  varied;  but  unfortunately 
they  are  incompletely  known.  The  larvae  of  some  of  the 
Mordellids  have  teen  found  in  the  stems  of  plants,  and 
derive  their  nutriment  therefrom.  This  is  said  by  Schwarz 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Morddlistena  floridentis. 
Ooqnillett  has  found  the  larvae  of  M.  pustulata  in  plant-stems 
under  circumstances  that  render  it  highly  probable  that  they 
were  feeding  on  a  Lepidopterous  larva  contained  in  the  stems ; 
and  Osborn  found  a  similar  larva  that  was  pretty  certainly  a 
Morddlistena,  and  fed  voraciously  on  Dipterous  larvae  in  the 
stems  of  a  plant.  The  little  that  is  known  as  to  the  meta¬ 


morphoses  of  Morddla  and  Anaspis  shows  that  they  live  in  old 
wood,  but  does  not  make  clear  tlie  nature  of  their  food. 

Although  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Rhipiphorides 
exhibit  instances  of  remarkable  metamorphosis,  their  life- 
histories  are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  Dr.  Chapman  has 
ascertained  some  particulars  as  to  Metoceus  paradoxus,  which  lias 
long  been  known  to  prey  in  the.  larval  state  on  the  larvae  of  the 
common  social  wasps.1  The  eggs  are  apparently  not  deposited  in 
the  nests  of  tire  wasps,  but  in  old  wood.  The  young  larva  is  a 
triungulin,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cantharidae,  we  shall  sub¬ 
sequently  describe.  It  is  not  known  how  it  makes  its  way  to 
the  wasps’  nests,  but  it  is  possible  that  when  a  wasp  visits  some 
old  wood  haunted  by  these  larvae,  some  of  them  may  attach 
themselves  to  it  and  be  carried  to  the  wasps’  nests.  When 
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access  is  gained  to  the  cells  the  little  Metoecus  pierces  the  skin  of 
one  of  the  wasp-grubs,  and  entering  in  it  feeds  on  the  interior ; 
after  it  has  increased  in  size  it  emerges,  changes  its  skin,  and 
assumes  a  different  form  and  habits ;  subsequently,  as  an  external 
parasite,  entirely  devouring  the  wasp-larva,  and  then  becoming  a 
pupa,  and  finally  a  perfect  Metoecus,  in  the  cell  of  the  wasp.  The 
wasps,  though  they  investigate  the  cells,  do  not  apparently  entertain 
any  objection  to  the  Metoecus,  though  there  may  be  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  destroyers  in  a  single  nest.  A 
few  hours  after  the  Metoecus  has  become  a  winged  Insect  and  has 
escaped  from  the  cells,  it  appears  however,  from  the  observations 
of  Erne  1  on  nests  of  wasps  in  captivity,  that  the  wasps  become 
hostile  to  the  foreigners,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  these  leave  the  nest  as  quickly  as .  possible.  Emenadia 
flabellata,  a  genus  allied  to  Metoecus,  has  been  discovered  by 
Ghobaut  to  have  a  similar,  life-history,  except  that  it  attacks  a 
solitary  wasp  of  the  genus  Odynerus?  An  old  record  to  the 
effect  that  a  second  species  of  Emenadia,  E.  bimaculata,  lives  in 
the  stalks  of  Eryngium  campestre,  on  the  pith,  is  now  thought  to 
be  erroneous.  Fabre  has  found  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  another 
Ehipiphorid  in  the  cells  of  a  bee,  Halictus  sexcinctus. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Rhipiphorids,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  habits,  is  certainly  Symbius  blattarum,  which  is  now 
treated  as  the  same  as  an  Insect  previously  described  by  Thunberg 
from  specimens  found  in  amber  and  called  Eipidius  pectinicornis. 
This  species  is  parasitic  in  cockroaches ;  the  male  and  female  are 
very  different,  the  former  being  an  active  winged  Insect,  while 
the  female  is  worm-like,  differing  but  little  from  the  larva,  and 
never  leaving  the  body  of  the  cockroach.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  life-history  is  not  better  known.  The  species  has  been 
found  on  board  ship  in  vessels  coming  from  India :  the  male  has 
been  met  with  in  several  European  countries,  but  the  female  is 
excessively  rare. 

Fam.  75.  Oantharidae  or  Meloidae  ( Blister-beetles ,  Oil -beetles). 
— Head  with  an  abrupt  neck  ;  elytra  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  with¬ 
out  any  coadaptation ;  each  claio  of  the  feet  with  a  long  appendage 
closely  applied  beneath,  it.  This  distinct  family  consists  pf 
Heteromera  with  soft  integument,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  members  contain  a  substance  that  when  extracted 
1  Mitt.  Schweiz,  ent.  Ges.  iv.  1S76,  p.  556.  ■  Ann.  Soc.  cut.  Fmncn,  lx.  1S;U.  p.  -U7. 
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and  applied  to  the  human  skin,  possesses  the  power  of  raising 
blisters.  The  life-history  is  highly  remarkable,  the  most  complex 
forms  of  hyper-metamorphosis  being  exhibited.  The  species  how 
known  amount  to  about  1500;  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  a  member  of  the  family  by  the  above  characters, 
except  that  in  a  very  few  cases  each  claw  bears  a  projecting 
tooth,  instead  of  an  elongate  appendage  parallel  with  itself.  The 
penultimate  tarsal  joint  is  scarcely  ever  broader  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  the  colour  and  style  of  markings  are  extremely  varied. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  sub  -  families,  Cantharides  and 
Meloides ;  the  former  are  winged  Insects,  and  are  frequently 
found  on  flowers  or  foliage.  The  Meloides  are  wingless,  and 
consequently  terrestrial ;  they  have  a  very  short  metasternum, 
so  that  the  middle  coxae  touch  the  hind ;  and  they  also  have 
very  peculiar  wing-cases,  one  of  the  two  overlapping  the  other 
at  the  base ;  in  a  few  Meloids  the  wing  -  cases  are  merely 
rudiments. 

The  post-embryonic  development  of  these  Insects  is  amongst 
the.  most  remarkable  of  modern  entomological  discoveries.  The 
first  steps  were  made  by 'Newport  in  1851, 1  and  the  subject 
has  since  been  greatly  advanced  by  Fabre,  Riley,  and  others. 
As  an  example  of  these  peculiar  histories,  we  may  cite  Riley’s 
account2  of  Epicauta  vittata  (Fig.  140),  a  blister-beetle  living 
at  the  expense  of  North  American  locusts  of  the  genus  Calop- 
tenus.  The  locust  lays  its  eggs  underground,  in  masses  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  irregular  capsule,  and  the  Epicauta  deposits  its 
eggs  in  spots  frequented  by  the  locust,  but  not  in  special 
proximity  to  the  eggs  thereof.  In  a  few  days  the  eggs  of 
the  blister-beetle  hatch,  giving  rise  to  little  larvae  of  the'  kind 
called  triungulin  (Fig.  140,  A),  because  each  leg  is  terminated  by 
three  tarsal  spines  or  claws.  In  warm,  sunny  weather  these 
triungulins  become  very  active ;  they  run  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  exploring  all  its  cracks,  penetrating  various  spots 
and  bin-rowing,  till  an  egg-pod  of  the  locust  is  met  with :  into 
this  the  triungulin  at  once  eats  its  way,  and  commences  to  devour 
an  egg.  Should  two  or  more  triungulins  enter  the  same  egg-pod, 
battles  occur  till  only  one  is  left.  After  a  few  days  passed  in 

1  “On  the  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  Development  of  the  Oil-Beetle, 
Meloc,"  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xx.  1851,  p.  29?  ;  and  xxi.  1853,  p.  167.  . 

s  Jiep.  U.S.  ent.  Commission,  i.  1878,  p.  297. 
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devouring  a  couple  of  eggs,  the  triungulin  sheds  its  skin  and 
appears  as  a  different  larva  (Fig.  140,  B),  with  soft  skin,  short 
legs,  small  eyes,  and  different  form  and  proportions ;  a  second 
moult  takes  place  after  about  a  week,  but  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  very  great  change  of  form,  though  the  larva  is  now  curved, 
less  active,  and  in  form  like  a  larva  of  Scarabaeidae ;  when 
another  moult  occurs  the  fourth  instar  appears  as  a  still  more 
helpless  form  of  larva  (Fig.  140,  D),  which  increases  rapidly 
in  size,  and  when  full  grown  leaves  the  remains  of  the  egg-pod 


Fig.  140. — Hypermetamorphosis  of  JSpicauta  vittata.  North  America.  (After  Riley.) 
A,  Young  larva  or  triungulin  ;  B,  Caraboid  instar  or  second  larva  ;  C,  coarctate 
larva,  or  instar  between  the  Scarabaeoid  and  Scolytoid  larva  ;  D,  Scarabaeoid  larva, 
from  which  the  Scolytoid,  or  sixth,  instar  differs  but  little  ;  E,  pupa  ;  F,  imago. 

it  has  been  living  on,  and  forms  a  small  cavity  near  by ;  here  it 
lies  bn  one  side  motionless,  but  gradually  contracting,  till  the 
skin  separates  and  is  pushed  down  to  the  end  of  the  body,  dis¬ 
closing  a  completely  helpless  creature  that  has  been  variously 
called  a  semi-pupa,  pseudo-pupa,  or  coarctate  larva  (Fig.  140,  C) ; 
in  this  state  the  winter  is  passed.  In  spring  the  skin  of  the 
coarctate  larva  bursts,  and  there  crawls  out  of  it  a  sixth  instar 
which  resembles  the  fourth  (Fig.  140,  D),  except  in  the  somewhat 
reduced  f5ize  and  greater  whiteness.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  skin  it  has  deserted  retains  its  original  form  almost  intact. 
In  this  sixth  instar  the  larva  is  rather  active  and  burrows  about. 


,i  cl  ..  feu  days  again  moult* 

1. . .,  ^  4  ( >  K  A-  usual  in  Coleoptera 
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,  ,  4  i m  vies  of  inst.ars,  Biley 

1.,  „  „  latnre.1  The  following 

w.  hare  added  the  two 
-me,  when  different  from  the 
l  -p  ,  ae  braikets — may  therefore  lie 
nuiil'ii- bn  ra  omult  :  2,  Oaraboid  larva 

, ,  "a  ::  *(  arabaeoid  larva 

,  s  p,  4,,j _ n.oult  ,  4.  Searabaeoid  larva 

(large  amount-  of  food  and  much 

4,,  1  pseudo-pupa,  ot  seraipupa]  ; 

i,ij  i  m  '  .a-1 1 '  i>  but  lii  tit  oi  no  food  taken ) 


...  wu  the  history  of  SUaris . 
t  i  he  expense  of  bees  of  the 

i,.e  S.httib  .ire  deposited  in 
erii.ua  er-  to  the  b<  es’  nests, 
'i„  i  t . is ,  a  single  female  pro- 
ijpn  et  us.  In  about  a  month 
-  ttey  hateh,  producing  a 
the  larvae  do  not,  however, 
in  tood,  hibernate  in  a  heap, 
allowing  A  pul  or  May,  when 
an  ,u  <>  close  to  the  abodes  of 
nt  seek  to  attach  themselves 
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to  any  hairy  object  that  may  come  near  them,  and  thus  a  certain 
number  of  them  get  on  to  the  bodies  of  the  Anthophom  and  are 
carried  to  its  nest.  They  attach  themselves  with  equal  readiness 
to  any  other  hairy  Insect,  and  it  is  probable  that  very  large 
numbers  perish  in  consequence  of  attaching  themselves  to  the 
wrong  Insects.  The  bee  in  question  is  a  species  that  nests  in 
the  ground  and  forms  cells,  in  each  of  which  it  places  honey  and 
lays  an  egg,  finally  closing  the  receptacle.  It  is  worthy  of 
i  remark-  that  in  the  case  of  the  Anthophom  observed  by  M. 

Fabre,  the  male  appears  about  a  month  before  the  female,  and  it 
;  is  probable  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  predatory  larvae  attach 
themselves  to  the  male,  but  afterwards  seize  a  favourable 
opportunity,  transfer  themselves  to  the  female,  and  so  get 
i  carried  to  the  cells  of  the  bee.  When  she  deposits  an  egg  on 
|  the  honey,  the  triungulin  glides  from  the  body  of  the  bee  on  to 
the  egg,  and  remains  perched  thereon  as  on  a  raft,  floating  on 
j  the  honey,  and  is  then  shut  in  by  the  bee  closing  the  cell.  This 
Ji  remarkable  act  of  slipping  on  to  the  egg  „cannot  be  actually 
!  witnessed,  but  the  experiments  and  observations  of  the  French 
?  naturalist  leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  matter  really 
;  happening  in  the  way  described.  The  egg  of  the  bee  forms  the 
first  nutriment  of  the  tiny  triungulin,  which  spends  about  eight 
days  in  consuming  its  contents ;  never  quitting  it,  because  contact 
?  with  the  surrounding,  honey  is  death  to  the  little  creature,  which 
.  is  entirely  unfitted  for  living  thereon.  After  this  the  triungulin 
undergoes  a  moult  and  appears  as  a  very  different  creature,  being- 
now  a  sort  of  vesicle  with  the  spiracles  placed  near  the  upper  part 
;  so  that  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  floating  on  the  honey  (YoL  Y. 
Fig.  86,  10).  In  about  forty  days,  that  is,  towards  the  middle 
of  July,  the  honey  is  consumed,  and  the  vesicular  larva  after  a 
few  days  of  repose  changes  to  a  pseudo-pupa  (11  of  the  fig. 
cited)  within  the  larval  skin.  After  remaining  in  this  state  for 
about  a  month,  some  of  the  specimens  go  through  the  subsequent 
changes,  and  appear  as  perfect  Insects  in  August  or  September. 
The  majority  delay  this  subsequent  metamorphosis  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  wintering  as  pseudo-pupae  and  continuing  the  series 
of  changes  in  June  of  the  following  year  ;  at  that  time  the  pseudo-, 
pupa  returns  to  a  larval  form  (12  of  the  fig.  cited),  differing  com¬ 
paratively  lit  tie  from  the  second  instar.  The  skin, though  detached, 
is  again  not  shed,  so  that  this  ultimate  larva  is  enclosed  in  two 
vol.  vi  r 


I  j  ,  iIu-mumhi  ,  tim  In]  n  il  tuinsioimd, and  in  a  couph 

()nA  it'  p<>'dion,  1  p(0  nes  3f*tliar*'ic  and 

i„' U.i  i  vtl,  and  in  about  a  month  subsequent  to 

^  }t  ,,  a  yx-rfafifc  Insect-,  at  ■  about  the  same  time  ot  the 

1,1  ,]  i-  ]  jr,-v  done  had  only  one  year,  instead  of  two, 

Vn\  "'JU’V'ln  'Uo  ahumm  pious.  M.  Balre  employ,-,  the 
j^',"  mud  umuor  the  imUtr  dwoguaUd  by  Uiley  Hcolytoid 
j  '  ’  y(lli.  fejljM  j8  t-l(>arly  an  inconvenient  mode  of  naming  tlie 

’  sif'rrh  Jnnywral'h  i°  now  very  rare  in  Britain,  but  it 

~eems  formerly  to  have  been  more  common,  and  it  is  not 
imiaobablc  that  bs  tmmgulin  may  have  been  the  “  PecUvvlm 
th.n  vah  believed  by  Kirby  to  be  a  sort  oi  beo-louse. 
Bomo  ™  of  thi  g,  nu«  1 Tnor  are  still  common  in  Britain,  and 
the  Insect®  may  be  seen  with  heavy  distended  abdomen  grazing  on 
heihaoi'  in  the spmm  The  females  are  enormously  prolific,  a  single 
one  producing,  it  is  belieied,  about  10,000  eggs.  Mfh*  is  also 
dependent  on  Antluphom ,  and  its  life-history  seems  on  the  whole 
to"  be  similar  to  that  of  Mari*;  the  eggs  are,  however,  not 
necessarily  deposited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the-  bees’  nests, 
and  the  triungulius  distribute  themselves  on  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
suitable  Insects,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  not  more  than  one  in 
a  thousand  succeeds  in  getting  access  to  the  Anthophora  nest.  It 
would  be  suppled  that  "it  would  lit  a  much  better  course  for  these 
bee-frequenting  triungulins  to  act -like  those  of  Epicmda,  and  hunt, 
for  the  prey  they  are  to  live  on ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  cannot  1m  on  honey;  the  one  tiny  egg  is  their  object,  and 
tills  apparently  can  only  be  reached  by  the  method  indicated  by. 
Babre.  The  history  of  these  Insects  certainly  forms  a  most 
remarkably  instructive  chapter  in  the  department  of  animal 
instinct,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  it  should  not  yet 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  comparative  psychologists.  The 
series  of  actions,  to  be  performed  once  and.  once  only  in  a 
lifetime  by  an  uninstructed,  inexperienced  atom,  is  such  that  we 
should  a  priori  have  denounced  it  as  an  impossible  means  of 
existence,  were  it  not  shown  that  it  is  constantly  successful.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  female  Melon  produces  5000  times  more 
,eo-gs  than  are  necessary  to  continue  the  species  without  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  its.  individuals,  for  the  first  and  most 
important  act  in  the  complex  series  of  this  life  -  history  is 
accomplished  by  an  extremely  indisoriminating  instinct ;  the 
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r  newly  hatched  Meloe  has  to  get  on  to  the  body  of  the  female  of 
one  species  of  bee ;  but  it  has  no  discrimination  whatever  of  the 
kind  of  object  it  requires,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  passes  with 
surprising  rapidity  on  to  any  hairy  object  that  touches  it ;  hence 
an  enormous  majority  of  the  young  are  wasted  by  getting  on  to 
i  all  sorts  of  other  Insects ;  these  larvae  have  been  found  in 

!  numbers  on  hairy  Coleoptera  as  well  as  on  flies  and  bees  of  wrong 

■  kinds ;  the  writer  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  a  camel’s- 

!■  hair  brush  is  as  eagerly  seized,  and  passed  on  to,  by  the  young 

Meloe  as  a  living  Insect  is. 

The  histories  of  several  other  Cantharids  have  been  more  or 
less  completely  discovered.  Fabre  has  found  the  larva  of 
Cerocoma  schaefferi  attacking  the  stores  of  provisions  laid  up  by 
a  fossorial  wasp  of  the  genus  Tachytes,  and  consisting  of 
Orthoptera  of  the  family  Mantidae.  The  student  who  wishes 
for  further  information  may  refer  to  M.  Beauregard’s  work  on 
this  family.1 

Some  half-dozen  species  of  the  genus  Cephaloon  found  in 
Siberia,  Japan,  and  North  America,  have,  by  some  authorities, 
been  separated  as  the  family  Cephaloidae.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  metamorphosis  of  these  rare  beetles ;  and  at  present  it 
is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  CantharkUe. 

Fam.  76.  Trictenotomidae. — Large  Eeteromera,  with  poieerful 
free  projecting  mandibles ;  the  antennae  long,  but  with  the  terminal 
three  joints  short,  with  angular  projections  on  one  side .  This 
family  includes  only  two  genera  and  seven  or  eight  species. 
They  are  very  remarkable  Insects ;  Autocrates  aeneo  being  three 
inches  long.  The  family  is  of  considerable  interest..,  as  it  seems  to 
have  no  affinity  with  any  other  Coleoptera,  The  appearance  of 
the  species  somewhat  reminds  one  of  Lucanidae,  or  Prionklcs : 
hut  Trictenotomidae  have  even  less  relation  to  those  beetles  than 
.they  have  to  the  members  of  the  Heteromerous  series.  The 
Trictenotomidae  appear  to  be  found  only  in  the  primitive  forests 
of  the  Indian  and  Indo-Malayan  regions.  Nothing  is  known  as 
to  their  life-histories. 

,  1  Les  Insedcs  Vesicants,  Paris  1890,  054  pp.  Paris  ..i'  this  wvrk  wvtv  } w-  „ 

viously  published  in  J.  de  VAnat.  Phys.,  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  isst;  and  ISN. 


chap. 


Series  V,  Phytophaga. 

Ttu.-i  up  pa  rvl'i/  /'<"')■  junthil.  Ih<  i h’i<'<  basal  joints  usually  densely 
^  ,/  ,,^in,  (/,  ji,/b  ->  hu  betiHtfh ;  the  third  -joint 

„  j,  b<  mi  diudnf  into  tiro  lobes,  or  grooved 

(  ‘  g,  ,,vjL)(t  -ml  to  I  oO  /s  to  u'Ioh  oj  the  fourth  joint  being 
rimntcd  rim  id  bis,  i a' tend  of  at  its  i.dremity.  Head  not 
/.irvu'ntj  a  dyindc  pio/ongej  hud  ;  its  labrwn  t'isible ,  the 
'•palpi  rm'-ly  ( bind  turn  don  not  completely)  occluded  in,  the 
mouth. 

This  o-reat  scrips  oi:  beetles  includes  something  like  35,000 
species.  It  appi  x>chi  ;  ilico  all  the  other  series,  the  Polymorpha, 
especially  die  family  Euri'didm  placed  therein,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  esses  them  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  its 
members.  The  tarsi  leave,  never  the  Heteromerous  formula,  .the. 
head  is  not  constructed  like  that  of  JEthynchophora,  nor  the 
mouth  and  feet  like  those  of. .  Adephaga :  the  antennae  are 
different  boxn  those  <f  me  Laioelhuu-ns.  The  tarsi  are  really 
five-jointed,  for  careful  inspection  shows  that  the  long  claw-joint 
has  at  its  extreme  base,  a  small  nodule,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  fourth  joint  (Fig.  i4‘A  Bs.  In  speaking  of  the  joints  it  is, 
however,  customary  not  to  reler  to  this  small  and  functionally 
useless  joint  at  b  md  u  r  ill  tin  claw-joint  the  fourth  ;  when 
the  little  jou  t  m  lotmml  t<«  it  may  he  called  the  true  fourth 
joint.  , 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  enormous  number  of  species  of  this 
series  are  directly  dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
their  nutriment ;  they  are  therefore  well  styled  Phytophaga. 
This  term  is,  however,  restricted  by  some  systematises  to  the 
family  we  have  called  Chrysomelidae.  Although  there  is 
enormous  variety  in  this  series,  three  families  only  can  be  at  all 
naturally  distinguished,  and  this  with  difficulty,  Of  these  the 
Bruchidae  are  seed -feeders,’ .the  Chrysomelidae,  as  a  rule,  leaf- 
feeders,  the  Cerarnhycidae  wood  and  stem-feeders.  The  number  of 
exceptions  to  this  rule  is  hut  small,  though  certain  Cerarnhycidae 
and  certain  Chrysomelidae  live  on  roots. 

Pam.  77.  Bruchidae. — JProsiermwi  extremely  short ;  in. front: 
perpendicular  /  behind  the  coxae,  forming  merely  a  transverse 
lamina  with  pointed,  extremity.  Hind  femora  more  or  less 
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thickened.  This  comparatively  small  family  includes  about 
700  species  of  small,  unattractive  beetles.  The  larvae  live  in 
seeds ;  hence  some  of  the  species  are  liable  to  be  transported  by 
means  of  commerce  ;  some  of  them  do  considerable  injury  ;  peas 
and  beans  being  specially  subject  to  their  attacks.  They  are 
able  to  complete  their  growth  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
nutriment,  some  of  them  consuming  only  a  portion  a  little  larger 
than  themselves  of  a  bean  or  pea.  The  larvae  are  fat  maggots 
without  legs,  but  Eiley  has  discovered  that  the  young  larvae  of 
Bruchus  pisi  and  B.  fabae  have,  when  first  hatched,  three  pairs 
of  legs  which  are  subsequently  lost.  They  also  have  peculiar 


Fig.  141.-- Bruchus 

A,  Young  larva  ; 

B. protlioracic  spin- 

post-embryonic 
leg,  greatly  magni¬ 
fied  ;  D,  pea-pod, 
with  tracks  of 
entry  ;  E,  portion 
of  pod,  with  egg, 
and  the  subse¬ 
quently  formed 
track,  magnified  ; 

F,  imago.  (After 
Riley.) 

spinous  processes  on  the  pronotum.  Both  of  these  characteristics 
may  be  correlative  with  the  transient  differences  in  the  activities 
of  the  larva,  for  the  little  creature  is  not  at,  first  located  in  the 
pea,  but  mines  a  gallery  in  the  pod,  in  which  it  moves  about, 
subsequently  entering  the  pea  and  losing  its  legs.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  these”  respects  between  the  two  species 
— B.  pisi  and  B.  fabae — examined  by  Eiley,  and  as  but  little  is 
known  of  the  life-histories  of  other  Bruchidae  it  is  probable  that 
still  greater  variety  prevails.  Heeger  has  found  that  Bruchus 
lends  sometimes  requires  two  seeds  to  enable  it  to  complete  its 
growth ;  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  legless  state  when  half-grown, 
•able  to  migrate  by  dropping  to  the  earth,  and  dragging  itself' 
along  by  its  mandibles  till  it  comes  to  another  pod  into  which  it 
bites  its  way. 

The  family  has,  until  recently,  been  placed  in  the  Ehyneho- 
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pliorous  series,  with  which  it  has,  however,  no  direct  connection. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  Chrysomelidae 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  good  characters  to  distinguish 
the  two  at  present.  The  Australian  genus.  Carpophagvs,  and  the 
large  South  American  species  of  Caryoborus  appear  to  be  quite 
indistinguishable  as  families,  though  Lacordaire  and  Chapuis 
placed  one  in  Bruchidae,  the  other  in  Chrysomelidae.  The 
definition  we  have  given  applies,  therefore,  to  the  majority  of  the 
family,  but  not  to  the  aberrant  forms  just  mentioned.  The 
European  genus  Urodon  appears  to  belong  to  Anthribidae,  not  to 
Bruchidae.  The  family  Bruchidae  is  called  Mylabridae  by  some. 

Fam.  78.  Chrysomelidae. — Antennae  moderately  long ;  eyes 
moderately  large,  usually  not  at  all  surrounding  the  insertion  of  the 
antennae ;  upper  surface  usually  bare,  frequently  brightly  coloured 
and  shining.  This  enormous  family  comprises  about  18,000 
species  of  beetles,  in  which  the  form  and  details  of  structure 
are  very  varied.  '  No  satisfactory  character  for  distinguishing 
Chrysomelidae  from  Cerambycidae  has 
yet  been  discovered,  although  the  two 
families  are  certainly  distinct  and 
natural.  Most  of  the  Chrysomelidae 
live  on  foliage ;  few  of  them  are  more 
than  half  an  inch  long,  whereas  the 
Cerambycidae  are  wood  -  feeders  and 
usually  of  more  elongate  form  and  larger 
size.  The  potato  beetle, or  Colorado  beetle, 
that  occasioned  so  much  destruction  in 
North  America  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  introduction  of  which  into  Europe 
was  anticipated  with  much  dread,  is  a 
good  exafiiple  of  the  Chrysomelidae.  The 
turnip  fiea,  a  tiny  hopping  beetle,  is 
among  the  smallest  forms  of  the  family, 
A3J"tifini  ant*  's  a  member  of  another  verj^exten- 
joint;  4,  true  fourth  joint;  sive  subdivision  of  Chrysomelidae,  viz. 
5,  so-cuiicd  fourth  joins  Halticides.  The  term  Phytophaga  is 
by  many  naturalists  limited  to  Chrysomelidae,  the  Cerambycidae. 
being  excluded.  The  classification  of  the  family  is  hut  little 
advanced,  but  the  enormous  number  of  species  of  Chrysomelidae 
are  placed  in  four  divisions,  viz. : —  ; 
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Prothorax  much  narrower  at  the  base  than  the  elytra,  and  usually  with¬ 
out  side-margins  (raised  edges).  Sub-fam.  1.  Eupoda  ;  with  three  divisions, 
Sagrides,  Donaciides,  Criocerides. 

The  basal  ventral  plates  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  somewhat  shorter 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  the  fourth  one  being  often  invisible  in  the 
middle,  while  the  fifth  is  very  large.  Sub-fam.  2.  Camptosomes  ;  with  six 
divisions,  Megascelides,  Megalopides,  Clythrides,-Cryptocephalides,  Chlamydes, 
Sphaerocarides. 

In  the  other  two  groups  there  is  no  great  disparity  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ventral  plates. 

Prothorax  not  greatly  narrower  at  the  base  than  the  elytra,  and  usually 
with  distinct  edges  at  the  outsides.  Sub-fam.  3.  Cyclica  ;  with  four  divi¬ 
sions,  Lamprosomides,  Eumolpides,  Chrysomelides,  Galeracides. 

Front  of  the  head  bent  downwards  or  indexed,  so  that  the  mouth  is  on 
the  lower  aspect.  Antennae  inserted  close  together  on  the  most  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  so  that  they  are  more  forward  than  the  mouth.  Sub-fam. 

4.  Cbyptostomes  ;  with  two  divisions  Hispides,  Cassidides. 

In  the  other  three  divisions  the  mouth  is  placed  as  usual,  but  the  insertion 
of  the  antennae  varies  a  good  deal. 

.  The  larvae  of  about  100  species  of  the  family  are  known  ; 
they  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  their  habits,  by  Chapuis,1 
in  six  groups,  viz.  : 

1.  Elongate  larvae,  living  under  water,  and  there  undergoing  their  meta¬ 

morphosis.  (Donaciides.) 

2.  Larvae  mining  in  leaves,  and  undergoing  their  metamorphosis  in  the 

leaf.  (Hispides  and  some  Halticides.) 

3.  Short  convex  larvae,  frequently  with  leathery  and  pigmented  integuments, 

living  exposed  on  plants.  (Most  of  the  Cyclica,) 

4.  Larvae  of  short  form  ;  covering  the  body  with  excrementitious  matter. 

(Some  Criocerides.) 

5.  Peculiar  larvae  of  short  form,  spiny',  and  protecting  their  bodies  by 

excrementitious  matter  attached  by  a  special  apparatus,  the  excrement 
itself  being  modified  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  retention.  (Cassidides.) 

6.  Elongate,  pallid,  larvae  with  curved  abdomen ;  living  in  shell-like  cases, 

and  undergoing  metamorphosis  therein.  (Most  of  the  Camptosomes, 
the  habits  of  which  are  known.) 

Though  our  knowledge  of  these  larvae  extends  to  only  about 
100  out  of  18,000  species,  the  above  category  by  no  means 
includes  all  the  kinds  of  larvae ;  Captain  Xambeu  having 
recently  discovered  that  the  larva  of  Chrysochm  preUostts  lives  in 
the  earth’  feeding  on  roots  after  the  manner  of  a  Ji-hivotivyn* 
larva,  which  it  resembles.  The  larva  of  Sagru  splnuJida  lives 

1  Genera  dee  CoUoplircs  (Unites  it  Huffun),  x.  Paris,  1874,  p.  15. 
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able  i;o  take,  wing  from  the  surface. 

1  at  I  it  at.  te  plants,  and  derive  not  only 
:  they  pass  several  months  as  pupae 
inr  pupation),  under  water  in  cocoons 
ineii,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  are- 
by «cr.  details  as  to  the  construction 
1  t  was  ft  irmerly  ;absurdly  supposed 
out  to  die  size  of  the  cocoon  it  wits  ■ 
i  mould,  "ubsequently  ton- 
liar  hug  h  ilC  ol)-(  •>!  ill  >us  d  d  hmnh-sdivedt  J  make  it,  however, 
moie  ]iroi>tl>1L  ihair  1h  ]>la  d  net  d  dmidies  the  ail  w Inch, under 
press  int  of  the  cunei  (yu  lu  -uppocs -y  alb-  the  cocoon,  the  laiva 
wounds  tlrn  out, ’m  icing  in  an  an-iesm!  and  then  tonsil urts 
the  to  oo)j  on  tins  "gol  1  \  tint,  d>  the  last  moment  an  oiitiee, 
a  “(  oi ibny  in  Schmidt  is  m  coil  fm  im  vatei  The  lan a  uses 
t  Mindar  oinfiu  to  mtajinng  a  <  it  has  no  gills,  but  is  pio- 
veled  i  pji  ih*  ost  am  v  ■  .  dm  indy  vuth  two  sharp  chitmous 
pioCvsses  1  Inc i  u  iluio  'nto  td  >  mi  of  the  plant  till  it  , 
ixneksti-s  an  nvesa]  m  Lmidi  mink"  t he  pioee.sses  sei ve  as 
conduits  to  confine'  dm  an  to  the  i, wheat  I  tut  L)t  witz  thinks 
die  air  entcis  dm  lava  m  a  m  iu  noin.ai  mmnfr,  by  means  of  a 
dogma  platei  d  ihe  base  ni  the  p  < 'icing  piotem,.  A  similar 
lansa  aids  in  H<>  inoi,<c  "  inch  g>  i  us  m  additionally  interesting 
horn  the  fad  ihai  the  maim  h~u>"  eatnvlj  submeiged.  It  is 
not  known  how  it  birwtbe-,  Tim  m-uni"  i"  the  only  member  of 
tnc  Chrj  somelidac  that  does  not  possess  the  structure  of  the 
feet  that,  is  diaractendm  of  the  Tin  tophaga.  The  late  Professor 
Bahington  about  sixty  years  tgu 'found  IT  cartel  at  Cley  on 
tin  Nf  liolk  coad  on  snbmeiged  L'onui  wjttu-i  jwtiriatvs,  but  it  has 
not  ]  an  met  witl  llieie  foi  a  gie.it  many  yea  is. 

The  lawn  i  1  fW  ende"  aie  oi  two  land"  m  one  of  winch  the 
t  it  Z  a  lSd,  p  j2’>  ,iu.J  issa,  p  ntc, 
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body  is  peculiarly  shaped  in  conformity  with  the  curious  habit, 
of  using  the  excrement  as  a  covering.  The  larva  is  less  elon¬ 
gate  than  usual,  and  has  the  anus  placed  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  formed  so  that  the  excrement  when  voided  is  pushed  forward 
■on  to  the  Insect ;  here  it  is  retained  by  means  of  a  slimy  matter, 
and  a  thick  coat  entirely  covering  the  creature,  is  ultimately 
formed.  The  larva  of  Lemci  melanopa  is  not  uncommon  about 
Cambridge,  where  it  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  growing  corn.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  even  in  one  genus  the  species  have  some 
of  them  this  habit,  but  others  not.  The  species  of  Crioceris 
living  on  lilies — C.  merdigera, 
c.g. — are  noted  for  possessing  it ; 
while  0.  asparagi  does  not  pro¬ 
tect  itself  in  this  way,  but  emits 
fluid  from  its  mouth  when  dis¬ 
turbed.  This  larva  is  a  serious 
nuisance  in  some  localities  to  the 
cultivators  of  asparagus.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  stems 
of  the  plant — as  shown  in  our 
figure  — sometimes  in  great  num¬ 
bers. 

The  perfect  Insects  of  many 
of  the  Criocerides  possess  a  stridu- 
lating  organ.  Two  contiguous 
areas  at  the  base  of  the  last  c 

dorsal  segment,  where  th^y  can 

be  rubbed  by  the  tips  of  the  Fig.  143.— Crioceris  axpai-affi.  A,  Eggs 


bear  very  close  and  fine  straight  1:«' 
lines. 

ii.  The  Camptosomes,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  abdomen.  This  character 
appeal’s  to  be  connected  with  a  very  remarkable  habit,  viz.  the 
formation  of  a  case  to  envelop  the  egg.  The  tip  of  the  abdomen 
is  somewhat  curved  downwards,  and,  in  the  female,  bears  a 
hollow  near  the  extremity;  when  an  egg  is  extruded  the  female 
holds  it  in  this  hollow  by  means  of  the  hind  legs,  and 
envelops  it  with  a  covering  said  to  be  excrementitious.  When 
the  larva  hatches,  it  remains  within  this  case,  and  suhse- 


,,  r1“ti  i.  PmjI.ilu.  .H’lono  to  this  division.  ihe 
„  Ahg  anodes  i,  won.  <*)*  plmml  m  Oamptosomes ; 

p,i,  ,1  i  |i,  pjothoiux  nmet  m  it  behind  the  middle 

,s  j]„  ,  i,,  ,  f.’liMK  ho[  Vo.  .  The  aperies  of  Megalopodes 

‘ixi‘lelu>  do  n  t  m  of  ,01  aiea  rn  tin  hast  of  the  meso-seutellum 
i.ihhiii  bv  -i  ’Vic  iamb  lot  pi  i  mot  11  m.  at-  m  the  <  Vrambycidte. 

iii.  Tim  division  (Vticv  ui<  hides  tie  gieat  majority  of  Chryo- 
m  oh  due :  ,vo  hove  iot  he'  than  1  7 U  species  in  Britain.  The 
larvae  live.  Lb  Aiose  <>f  L^pid.  ;>tua  it  the  expense  of  foliage, 
ami  the  tpr-cms  Iruo,  mi 1  v  i,  uLhpl\  t<>  such  an  extent  as  to  he 
miurions.  dome.  ot  tfiem  are  uestiut  ed  iu  great  numbers  by 
Hym  enopkrons  painty  Ur  IVeonid  genus  Peril  it  as  being  one 
of  Bn.  lied  d.omi  f  the  a  .  m  '<»nt  mists  the  parasite  deposits 
'is  eggs  in  eitlnv  th  >  1  >m;t  .  .  p<‘ifeit  insect  of  the  beetle,  and 
ihe  un  tan  o-pVses  /  Ihe  pui-ndm  in  the  latter  case  are  some¬ 
times.  h  not  e'-ujlh,  completed  ihe  l.mae  emeiging  from  the 
living  beetles  for  mipatmn. 

iv.  The  CryptosT  oms,  i  bough  comparatively  few  in  number 

of  s-necies,  include  some  \eiv  lemarkable  beetles.  There  are  two 
gi  on] >\  Ilirp hies  and  <  t  ssidnlm.  The  fonnei  are  almost  peculiar 
to  the  tropics  aud  mo  not  n-piesented  ip  any  species  in  the 
British  fauna  The  head  in  this  gnmp  is  not  concealed;  but  m 
the  (Vsidules  the  m  tram-  oi  the  nppm  surface  are  more  or  less 
expanded,  so  that  the  h<  ml  m  osnalB  t  ompletely  hidden  by  the 
expansion  of  the  pi  on etum  [tub  the  groups  are  characterised 

by  the  antennae  being  insmt^d  ury  n.  ar  together,  and  by  the 
shorn  cLuv-jonu  rf  the  fvl  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 

of  the  muni  mu,  gei  era  of  Ilisig'drs  and  m  nun, irkahle  fiom  tilt 
imago  heins  covered  on  the  surface  with  long,  sharp  spines.  But  . 
little  is  known  as  to  tire  metamorphosis,  beyond  the  fact  already 
alluded  in,  that  tin  laiwn  oi  se\cial  specie'  mine  the  interior  of 
-cans.  The  Ian  i  of  i/ispu  /tkem,  according  to  Birris.1  makes 
use  of  the  km  of  IVv-  ^Injoha*  in  bout  hem  Europe :  it  is 
uroad  and  flat,  and  possessed  of  six  short  legs.  The  eggs  are  not 
deposited  by  ihe  parents  inside  the  leaves,  hut  are  probably 
attached  to  various  pmfs  of  the  plant  After  1  latching  the  young 

i  me  t  niew  t  leal  nut  leads  un  the  p  uencln  am  \\  ithout  rupturing 
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the  epidermis ;  but  when  it  has  consumed  about  three-fourths  of 
the  soft  interior  of  the  leaf  it  ruptures  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
surface,  and  seeks  another  leaf ;  this  found,  it  places  itself  on  the 
midrib,  tears  the  upper  epidermis,  and  lodges  itself  in  the  leaf. 
In  the  case  of  this  second  leaf  it  attacks  the  parenchyma  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  petiole,  and  so  forms  an  irregular  tube 
which  has  an  open  mouth,  the  point  of  entry.  In  this  tube  it 
undergoes  its  metamorphosis.  Each  larva,  it  is  said,  always 
makes  use  of  two  leaves,  and  of  two  opposed  leaves.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  habits  of  some  of  the  larger  of  the  exotic  Hispides 
would  be  of  much  interest. 


The  Cassidides,  in  addition  to  the  curious  marginal  expansion 
of  their  upper  surface,  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  head 
into  the  thorax,  and  hence  they  are  often  called  shield  or  tortoise- 
beetles.  They  exhibit  considerable  variety  in  form  and  colour, 
and  some  of  them  display  a  peculiar  metallic  reflection  of  great, 
delicacy  and  beauty  ;  this  disappears  entirely  after  death,  but  it 
may  be  restored  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  dead  Insect.  The 
colour,  therefore,  probably  depends  on  the  presence  of  wa(,or  in 
the  integument.  The  larvae  of  Cassidides  are  notorious  on 
account  of  their  habit  of  covering  their  bodies  with  dried 
excrement,  for  which  purpose  they  are  provided  with  a  baked 


-  *u  place  the.pro- 
f.i  'i  tain  it  there*.  The 
it*-  -d  peculiar  that  they 
i\  M--vfi.il  spciies  this 
i,M  v  it  h  Jji>l  'u'hotoraa 
luce  of  the  usual  fork,  a 
i  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
The  pupae,  too,  sonie- 
i.ch  remarkable  pupa  of 
iv  a  a  j)h  « — was  recently 
tritani  flog.  144).  The 
ipb\  appendage,  so  that 
ijMtrtt :  this  appendage  .is 
o raided  (Fig.  144,  A), 
o  I  1  n  file  retention  of 
i\  i  \\t  i  ,mm  t  sav  with 


coverings  yet  discovered 
t.l  the  uopn.tl  Ameri- 
appaiently  a  common 
•oa-palm.  Tlie  larva  is 
with  a  very  dense 
nuth  of  the  body,  and 
b  nest  under  wl  ieh  the 
A  it  these  lone  threads 
'I  the  Inset  t,  and  there 
eh  tine, id  is  formed  by 
>_})  '!n  alimentary  canal, 

‘ . .  !  The  process  of 

i  hu.-,  oath  me  from 
.  uiiimnt,  and  giving 
t  nine  is  tiuly  remark- . 
atest  to  tl  e  body  of  the 
mini  so  a>  to  ht  exactly, 
mine,  hut  the  outside 
n  a.  somewhat  bushy 
nit  rim  is  much  like  that 
f-.’i  l.u  ei da  informed 
as  si h  n  as  u  is  hatched. 
-  L  is  he<  i<  reiorded  as 
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forming  similar  nests  on  a  species  of  Thrinax  in  St.  Domingo. 
Candeze  says 1  that  when  it  has  completed  its  growth  the  larva 
ejects  on  to  the  leaf  a  quantity  of  semi-liquid  matter,  and  this,  on 
drying,  sticks  the  nest  to  the  leaf,  so  that  the  metamorphosis  is 
effected  under  shelter. 

Fam.  79.  Cerambycidae  ( Longicorns ). — Form  usually  oblong, 
not  much  curved  in  outline  at  the  sides;  surface  very  frequently  ren¬ 
dered  dull  by  a  very  minute  hairiness,  which  often  forms  a  pattern  ; 
antennae  usually  long,  and  their  insertion  muxh  embraced  by  the 
eyes.  This  great  family  of  beetles  includes  some  12,000  or 
13,000  known  species.  The  elegance  and  variety  of  their  forms 
and  the  charm  of  their  colours  have  caused  them  to  attract  much 
attention,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
existing  species  have  been  obtained  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
of  the  great  families  of  Coleoptera.  Still 
it  is  not  likely  that  one-half  of  the  living- 
forms  are  known.  It  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  point  out  any  one  character  of 
importance  to  distinguish  Cerambycidae 
from  Chrysomelidae,  though  the  members 
of  the  two  families  have,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  resemblance  in  external  appearance. 

Most  of  them  live  on,  or  in,  wood,  though 
many  are  nourished  in  the  stems  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants.  The  larvae  live  a  life  of  con¬ 
cealment,  and  are  soft,  whitish  grubs  with 
powerful  mandibles,  and  usually  with  a  comparatively  small  head, 
which  is  not  much  exserted  from  the  thorax.  Most  of  them  are 
without  legs,  but  a  good  many  have  three  pairs  of  small  legs,  and 
there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the  surface  of  the  bod)-  is 
furnished  above  or  below  with  swellings  believed  to  act  as 
pseudopods  (Fig.  84),  and  help  the  larvae  to  move  about  in  their 
galleries ;  but  this  is  probably  not  the  sole  function  of  these 
organs,  as  their  surface  is  varied  in  character,  and  often  not  of  a 
kind  that  appears  specially  adapted  to  assist  in  locomotion. 
There  is  a  slight  general  resemblance  between  the  larvae  of  <  Vram- 
bycidae  and  those  of  Buprestidae,  and  when  the  thorax  of  a 
Longicorn  larva  is  unusually  broad,  c.g.  Asty  nomas,  this  similarity 
is  very  pronounced. 

1  Mem.  Sue.  Liige,  xvi.  1801,  j>.  887. 
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in  such  a  manner  that  i  he  v  j> 
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leaf-stalk  or  small  stem,  and  the 
b  <in  iht  temh  r  material ;  as  it 
al  makes  an  incision  within  this 
id  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
oiiiij  subsequently  as  pabulum 
t! ie  metamorphosis  is  completed, 
mis  O.mr/ri’tn  are  called  girdlers, 
layinc  an  egg  in  a  small  branch, 


girdles  this  round  with  a  deep  incision,  so  that  the  portion 
containing  the  larva  sooner  or  later  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
sjrowth  of  a  Longimrn  hn  yj  frequently  takes  more  than  a  year, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  enormously  prolonged. 
Jfnitnluuinnu?  ronjvxvi  lias  been  known  to  issue  from  wooden 
furniture  in  a  dwelling-house  when  the  furniture  was  fifteen 
years  old.  Individuals  of  another  Longieorn  have  issued  from 
the  wood  of  a  table,  twenty  and  even  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
felling  of.  die  tree-  from  which  the  furniture  was  made.  Serene 
Watson  Las  related  a  case  from  which  it  appears  probable  that 
the  file  of  a  Longieorn  beetle  extended  over  at  least  forty-five 
.years.1  It  is  general])  assumed  that  the  prolongation  of  life  in 
these  cases  is  due  to  the  beetle  resting  quiescent  for  long  after  it 
has  completed  the  metamorphosis.  Tleeeut  knowledge,  however,, 
renders  it  more  probable  that  it  is  the  larval  life  that  ,  is  pro¬ 
longed  ;  the  larva  continuing  to  feed,  but  gaining  little  or  no 
nutriment  from  the  dry  wood  in  these  unnatural  conditions.  Mr. 
C.  0.  Waterhouse  had  for  some  years  a  Longieorn  larva  under 
observation,  feeding  in  this  way  in  the  wood  of  a  boot-tree';2  the 
burrows  in  the  wood  contained  a  great  deal  of  minute  dust 
indicating  that  the  larva  passed  much  matter  through  ,  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  probably  with  little  result  in  the  way  of  nutriment, 

1  Packard,  Bch.  Eep.  U.S.  EM.  Comm.  1890,  p.  689. 

-  2vot.  a 'growing  tree,  but  the  instrument  used  for  stretching  boots. 
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There  are  numerous  Longicorns  that  bear  a  great  resemblance 
in  form  and  colour  to  Insects  to  which  they  are  not  related. 
Haensch 1  has  noticed  that  species  of  the  genus  Odontocera 
resemble  various  Hymenoptera,  one  species  being  called  0. 
braconoides ;  he  also  observed  that  these  Hymenoptera  -  like 
Longicorns,  instead  of  withdrawing  their  underwings  under  the 
elytra  as  beetles  generally  do,  vibrate  them  rapidly  like  Hymen¬ 
optera.  A  large  number  of  Longicorns  stridulate  loudly  by  rubbing 
a  ridge  inside  the  pronotum  on  a  highly  specialised,  striate  surface 
at  the  base  of  the  scutellum,  and  therefore  covered  up  when  the 
Insect  is  contracted  in  repose.  A  few  produce  noise  by  rubbing 
the  hind  femora  against  the  edges  of  the  elytra,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  grasshoppers.  In  this  case  there  appears  to  be 
comparatively  little  speciality  of  structure,  the  femora  bearing, 
however,  more  or  less  distinct  small  granules.  The  species  of  the 
Hawaiian  genus  Plagithmysus  produce  sound  in  both  these 
manners,  the  thoracic  stridulating  organ  being  beautifully  de¬ 
veloped,  while  in  some  species  the  margin  of  the  elytra  and 
base  of  the  femora  are  also  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  sound- 
production,  and  in  a  few  species  of  the  genus  there  are  also 
highly-developed  stridulating  surfaces  on  the  hind  and  middle 
coxae.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  beetle  is  known  to 
possess  more  than  one  set  of  sound-organs  in  the  imago  state. 

Three  divisions  of  this  family  are  distinguished,  viz. — 

1.  Front  coxae  large  and  transverse ;  protliorax  with  distinct  side  mar¬ 
gins.  Sub-fam.  1.  Prionides. 

2.  Front  coxae  not  greatly  extended  transversely,  thorax  not  margined  ; 

last  joint  of  maxillary  palpus  'not  pointed,  usually  broader  (more  or  less) 
than  the  preceding  joint.  Sub-fam.  2.  Cerambtcipes. 

3.  Front  coxae  usually  round  and  deeply  embedded  ;  last  joint  of  maxil¬ 

lary  palpus  pointed  ;  front  tibiae  with  a  more  or  less  distinct,  slanting  groove 
on  the  inner  side.  Sub-fam.  3.  Lamiides. 

The  Prionides  are  on  the  average  considerably  larger  in  size 
than  the  members  of  the  other  divisions,  and  they  include  some  of 
the  largest  of  Insects.  The  Amazonian  Titanus  gigantrus  and  the 
Fijian  Macrotoina  heros  are  amongst  the  most  gigantic.  Some 
of  the  Prionides  have  a  great  development  of  the  mandibles  in 
the  mal$  sex  analogous  to  that  we  have  already  noticed  *in 
Lucanidae.  The  larvae  of  the  large  Prionides  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  have  been  a  favourite  food  with  native 
1  Berlin,  cut.  Zcitschr.  xli.  ISCMj,  SB.  p.  22. 


tribes,  and  Lumholz  states  that  they  are  really  good  eating. 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  forests  that  has  progressed 
so  largely  of  late  years  these  gigantic  Prionides  have  become 

Several  aberrant  forms  are  included  in  Prionides.  The  genus 
Parandra  has  five-jointed  tarsi;  the  third  joint  being  much  smaller 
than  usual,  so  that  the  fourth  joint  is  not  concealed  by  it. 
The  Brazilian  Hypocephalus  armatus  was  for  long  a  subject  of 
dispute  as  to  its  natural  position,  and  was  placed  by  different 
authorities  in  widely -separated  families  of  Coleoptera.  The 
structure  of  this  aberrant  Longicorn  seems  to  be  only  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  of  warfare  amongst  the  males.1  Nothing  is, 
however,  known  as  to  the  habits  and  history  of  the  Insect,  and 
only  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  female  have  yet  been  obtained, 

The  family  Spondylidae  has  been  proposed  for  some  of 
these  aberrant  Longicorns,  but  as  it  includes  but  very  few,  and 
highly  discrepant,  species,  it  is  neither  natural  nor  of  much  use 
for  systematic  purposes. 

The  Lamiides  are  the  most  highly  specialised  divisio.n  of  the 
Longicorns,  and  includes  the  larger  number  of  the  species.  The 
front  of  the  head  is  usually  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  vertex, 
and  in  some  cases  (groups  Hippopsini,  Spalacopsini)  it- is  strongly 
indexed,  so  that  the  mouth  is  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
head.  The  extension  of  the  eyes  round  the  antennae  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  very  curious  shapes  of  those  organs,  and  not 
infrequently  each  eye  is  divided  into  two  more  or  less  widely- 
separated  parts,'  so  that  the  Insect  has,  on  the  external  surface, 
four  eyes. 


Series  VI.  Rhynchophora. 

Head  more  or  lees  prolonged,  in  front  to  form,  a  snout  or  beak,  called 
-  rostrum.  Tarsi  four -jointed,  usually  at  least  the  third 
joint  broad  and  densely  pubescent  beneath. 

This  enormous  series  includes  about  2,5,000  species,  and  as 
may  well  be  imagined  shows  a  great  variety  of  structure  amongst 
it§  forms.  The  vast  majority  may,  however,  he  readily  recognised 
by  th@  two  characters  mentioned  above.  There  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  beak  is  indistinct,  and  others  in  which  the-  tarsi  are 
1  Sharp,  Ann.  So c.  ent.  Belyiquc,  xxviii.  1884,  CB.  P- 
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five-jointed  (Dryophthorus),  and  even  slender  (Platypides).  In 
these  cases  a  close  examination  shows  that  the  gular  region  on 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  under  surface  of  the  head  cannot 
be  detected,  and  that  the  back  of  the  prosternum  is  very  strongly 
consolidated  by  the  side-pieces  of  the  thorax  meeting  together 
and  being  very  firmly  joined  behind  the  coxae.  The  beak  is  in 
the  great  majority  perfectly  distinct,  though  it  varies  so  extremely 
in  form  that  it  can  only  be  briefly  described  by  saying  that  it  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  eyes,  or  that  the 
antennae  are  inserted  on  its  sides  near  to,  or  far  from,  the  tip. 
It  has  been  ascertained  in  many  cases  that  the  rostrum  is  used 
by  the  female  to  assist  in  placing  the  eggs  in  suitable  places,  a 
hole  being  bored  with  it ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  also  used  to  push  the 
egg  far  into  the  hole  iii  which  it 
has  previously  been  placed  by 
the  ovipositor ;  but  there  are 
many  forms  in  which  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  it  is  not  so  used. 

What  purpose  it  serves  in  the 
male  is  totally  unknown.  In 
many  members  of  the  series,  the 
rostrum  differs  in  form  in  the 
.  two  sexes,  and  in  most,  if  not  in 
all,  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  the 
distinctions  tend  in  the  direction 
of  making  the  beak  of  the  female 
more  efficient  for  the  mechanical 
purpose  we  have  mentioned. 

It  was  proposed  by  Leconte 
and  Horn  to  separate  this  series 
from  all  the  other  Coleoptera  as 
a  primary  division,  and  they 
looked  on  it  as  of  lower  or  more 
imperfect  structure.  Packard  has 


very  properly  protested  against 
this  interpretation ;  and  there 


A,  The  imago  ;  B,  front 
of  pronotum,  head,  and  rostrum.  , 

seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever 

for  considering  the  Khynchophora  as  “  lower  ”  than  other  beetles  ; 
indeed  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  such  forms  as  Calandridos 
VOL.  vi  v 
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amongst  the  most  perfect  of  Insects ;  their  external  structure  (as  -~t 
shown  by  Eugnoristus  monachus,  Fig.  147)  being  truly  admirable. 

Only  four  families  of  Rhynchophora  can  be  at  present 
accepted  as  satisfactory ;  one  of  these — Curculionidae — includes 
an  enormous  majority  of  the  whole  series.  Though  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  divided  into  several  families,  the 
attempts  to  that  end  that  have  already  been  made  are  not 
satisfactory. 

Fam.  80.  Anthribidae. — Palpi  usually  not  covered ,  but  dis-  j 
iinct  and  flexible.  Antennae  often  long,  not  elbowed,  the  first  joint 
not  very  long.  Third  joint  of  tarsus  small,  usually  much  concealed 
by  being  embraced  by  the  second  joint.  Pygidium  exposed;  pro- 
pygidium  deeply  grooved  in  the  middle.  This  family  includes'800 
or  more  species,  which  are  mostly  tropical ;  it  is  very  sparsely 
represented  in  the  faunas  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  Curculionidae  witli  which  it  was  formerly 
associated.  It  contains  many  graceful  Insects  having  a  certain 
resemblance  with  Longicorns  on  account  of  the  large  development 
of  the  antennae.  The  habits  and  meta¬ 
morphoses  are  but  little  known.  It 
seems  probable  that  many  species  find 
their  nutriment  in  old  wood  or  boleti 
The  larvae  of  some  genera  ( Cratoparis 
and  Araeocerus )  have  legs,  but  in  others 
tlie  legs  are  wanting,  and  the  larvae  are 
said  to  completely  resemble  those  of 
Cnrculionidae.  In  the  larva  of  our 
tiny  British  species,  Choragus  sheppardi, 
the  legs  are  replaced  by  three,  pairs 
•  of  thoracic,  sac-like  pseudopods.  This 
Insect  makes  burrows  in  dead  branches 
F,<5- sots  Antidbfdae*  Britain  °*  hawthorn.  The  larvae  of  the  genus 
A,  the  perfect  Insect.;  B,  Brachytarsus  have  been  ascertained  to 
tarsus  and  tip  of  tibia.  prey  on  Coccidae. 

Fam.  81.  Curculionidae  (  Weevils). — The  beak  of  very  variable 
length  and  thickness;  the  palpi  small,  nearly  always  concealed 
within  the  mouth,  short,  and  rigid.  Labrurn  absent.  Antennae 
of  the  majority  elbowed,  i.e.  with  the  ■  basal  joint  lonfer,  and  so 
formed  that  when  it  is  laterally  extended  the  other  joints  can  be 
placed  in  a  forward  direction.  This  enormous  family  includes 
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about  20,000  known  species,  and  yet  a  large  portion  of  the 
species  yearly  brought  from  the  tropics  still  prove  to  be  new. 
The  rostrum  or  beak  exhibits  excessive  variety  in  form,  and  is  in 
many  cases  different  in  the  sexes  ;  in  this  case  it  is  usually  longer 
and  thinner  in  the  female.  As  the  rostrum  is  one  of  the  chief 
characters  by  which  a  member  of  the  family  may  be  recognised, 
it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  student  that  in  certain  forms  (the 
Australian  Amycterides,  e.g.)  the  organ  in  question  may  be  so 
short  and  thick  that  it  is  almost  absent.  In  these  cases  the 
Insect  may  be  identified  as  a  Curculionid  by  the  gular  area  being 
absent  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  and  by  the  concealment  of 
the  palpi.  The  tarsi  are  usually  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of 
Thytophaga,  already  described,  but  the  true  fourth  joint  is  less 
visible.  In  the  Brachycerides  this  joint  is  not  present,  and  the 
third  joint  is  not  lobed.  The  palpi  are  flexible  and  more  or 
less  exserted  in  a  very  few  species  (Bhynehitides) ;  in  Khinoma- 
cerides  there  is  also  present  a  minute  labrum.  The  front  coxae 
are  deeply  embedded,  and  in  many  forms  the  prosternum  is 
peculiar  in  structure ;  the  side-pieces  (epimera)  meeting  at  the 
back  of  the  prosternum  in  the  middle  line.  This,  however,  is 
not  universal  in  the  family,  and  it  occurs  in  some  other  beetles 
{e.g.,  Megalopodides  of  the  Phytophaga).  The  larvae  are  without 
legs.  They  are  vegetarian,  the  eggs  being  deposited  by  the 
mother-beetle  in  the  midst  of  the  food.  These  larvae  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  Longicorns  by  the  general  form, 
which  is  sub-cylindric  or  rather  convex,  not  flattened,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  free,  exserted  head,  the  mouth  being- 
directed  downwards ;  the  attitude  is  generally  a  curve,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  is  a  little  the  thicker.  No  part-  of 
plants  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  larvae  of  Curculionidao  : 
buds,  twigs,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  bark,  pith,  roots  and  galls 
may  each  be  the  special  food  of  some  Curculionid.  Certain 
species  of  the  sub-families  Bhynehitides  and  Attela, bides  prepare 
leaves  in  an  elaborate  manner  to  serve  as  food  and  dwelling  for 
their  young.  If  young  birches,  or  birch  bushes  from  5  to  1 0 
feet  in  height,  be  looked  at  in  the  summer,  one  may  often  notire 
that  some  qf  the  leaves  are  rolled  so  as  to  form,  each  one,  a  little* 
funnel.  This  is  the  work  of  Rhywhitea  (or  lJqwnuts)  Inluhie.  a 
little  Curculionid  beetle  (Fig.  149).  An  inspection  of  one  of 
these  funnels  will  show  that  it  is  very  skilfully  constructed.  The 
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il()lil  oj  ,,  ],,  ,)•  ,h  Jlut,  11W.,1  in  Mr.  formation  of  a  funnel,  cuts  being 
1|1<U1,’  ioaf  hi  suitable  diieetions.  The  beetle  stand- 

in,,  r,n  a  leaf  as  shown  in  the  figure,  proceeds  to  cut  with  its 
mandibles  an  hu-isiou  shaped  like  an  erect  S,  commencing  at  a, 
reifniu  naif  of  the  uv<  nmfoience,  aiul  ending  at  the  midrib  of  the 
!t  t!  ilr  H  ,  tm!  1 1  >cs  to  the  other  side  of  the  midrib,  and 
rout  mm-  I  smunon\o  as  to  him  another  S-like  curve  con¬ 
siderably  different  fiom  the  first ;  lining  prostrate  and  less  abrupt. 
Tims  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  certain 
curved  incisions,  the  midrib  remaining  intact.  The  little  funnel- 


Fig,  149, — Tiie  leaf-Tollme  of  RhynnJiHr.?;  hum  i .  "Britain.  A,  Female  beetle,  magnified ; 
B,  tiie  beetle  formiusf  the  first  incision  mi  a  leaf  ;  C,  the  completed  roll.  (B  and  C 
after  Debey, )  ’  . 

twister  row  commuiees  to  ml  I  up  tin*  loaf  to  form  the  funnel: 
and  this  path  of  the  woik  b  greatly  facilitated  by  the  shape  of 
the  incisions.  fining  bach  to  d1{.  ,-pot  whom  it  commenced  work, 
by  the  aid  of  its  legs  ii  lolls  one  side  of  the  leaf  round  an  ideal 
axis,  somewhat  on  the  same  plan  as  tha  t,  adopted  by  a  grocer  inform¬ 
ing  a  paper-funnel  for  sugar.  The  incisions  are  found  to  he  just 
of  the  right  shape  to  make  the  overlaps  in  the  rolling,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  them  rolled-up  with  the  least  tendency  to  spring  back.  After 
tome  other  operations  destined  to  facilitate  .subsequent,  parts. of  its 
task,  the  beetle  enters  the  rolled-up  part  of  the  leaf  and  brings  it 
more  perfect1 ,  together ;  it  again  comes  out  and,  pursuing  a 
different  system,  holds  on  with  .the.  legs  of  one  side  of  the  body 
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to  the  roll,  and  with  the  other  legs  drags  to  it  the  portion  of  the 
leaf  on  the  other  side  of  the  midrib  so  as  to  wrap  this  part  (i.e. 
the  result  of  its  second  incision)  round  the  part  of  the  funnel 
already  constructed.  This  being  done  the  Insect  again  enters 
the  funnel,  bites  three  or  four  small  cavities  on  the  inside  of  the 
leafy  wall  and  deposits  an  egg  in  each.  Afterwards  it  emerges 
and  fits  the  overlaps  together  in  a  more  perfect  manner  so  as  to 
somewhat  contract  the  funnel  and  make  it  firmer ;  then  proceeding 
s  i  to  the  tip,  this  is  operated  on  by  another  series  of  engineering 
processes  and  made  to  close  the  orifice ;  this  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  being  analogous  to  the  closing  by  the  grocer  of  his  paper- 
funnel  after  the  sugar  has  been  put  in.  The  operation  of  the 
,  beetle  is,  however,  much  more  complex,  for  it  actually  makes  a 
;  .sort  of  second  small  funnel  of  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  bends  this  in,  and 
retains  it  by  tucking  in  some  little  projections.  The  work,  which 
1  has  probably  lasted  about  an  hour, being  now  completed,  the  creature 
|  takes -a  longer  or  shorter  rest  before  commencing  another  funnel. 

I  "VVe  have  given  only  a  sketch  of  the  chief  points  of  the  work, 

■  -omitting  reference  to  smaller  artifices  of  the  craft  master ;  but 
,  we  may  remark  that  the  curved  incisions  made  by  the  beetle 
have  been  examined  by  mathematicians  and  duly  extolled  as 
.?  being  conducted  on  highly  satisfactory  mathematical  principles. 
'.I  It  is  impossible  at  present  for  us  to  form  any  conception  as  to  the 
■  beetle’s  conceptions  in  carrying  out  this  complex  set  of  operations. 
Our  perplexity  is  increased  if  we  recollect  its  life-history,  for  we 
then  see  that  neither  precept  or  example  can  have  initiated  its 
proceedings,  and  that  imitation  is  out  of  the  question.  Tire  eggs 
hatch  in  their  dark  place,  giving  rise  to  an  eyeless  maggot, 
which  ultimately  leaves  the  funnel  for  the  earth.  The  parts  of 
this  maggot  subsequently  undergo  complete  change  to  produce 
the  motionless  pupa  of  entirely  different  form,  from  which 
emerges  the  perfect  Insect.  Hence  the  beetle  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  ever  seen  a  funnel,  and  certainly  lias  never 
witnessed  the  construction  of  one,  though,  when  disclosed,  it 
almost  immediately  sets  to  work  to  make  funnels  on  the  complex 
and  perfect  system  we  have  so  imperfectly  described.  More 
general  considerations  only  add  to  the  perplexity  we  must  feel 
when  reflecting  on  this  subject.  Why  does  the  Insect  construct 
the  funnel  at  all  ?  As  a  matter  of  protection  it  ap] tears  to  be 
of  little  use,  for  the  larvae  are  known  to  suffer  from  the  attacks 
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ni  ,,s  otlici  Inserts  do.  AYV  have  not  the  least  reason 

ioi  ajijoiii-  tl  l  this  moth-  of  life  toi  a  larva  is,  so.  far  as 
util  ibv  is  concerned,  hotter  than  a  more  simple  and  usual  one. 
Indeed,  e-.tmoidirj.oy  a,-,  tins  may  appear,  it  is  well  known  that 
other  sp<\it\s  of  the  mum  genus  idopl  a  simple  mode  of  life, 
lamin'.  1  hoi1  mgs  in  young  fruits  or  buds.  We  think  it  possible, 
howi  \  ei  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  feeding  of  this  larva 
may  show  that  a  more  perfect  nutrition  is  obtained  from  a  well- 
constructed  cylinder,  and  if  so  this  would  to  a  slight  extent 
satisfy  our  longing  for  explanation,  though  throwing  no  light 
whatever  on  the  physiology  or  psychology  of  the  artificer,  and 
leaving  us  hopelessly  pei  plowed  as  to  why  a  beetle  in  ages  long 
gone  by  should  or  could  adopt  a  mode  of  life  that  by  long  pro¬ 
cesses  of  evolution  should,  after  enormous  difficulties  have  been 
ovicome,  attain  the  pu.fi  d  ion  we  admire.1  . 

Fam  82.  Scolytidae.--  »?od  •<  m  <  >  t,  eweXy  short,  broad  ;  tibiae 
frequently  ihntievlaU  erlerncUy ;  antennae  short,  with  a  broad 
chib.  This  fanulv  is  not  uc  all  sharply  distinguished  from  certain 
groups  of  Cureulionidae  (from  (Jossonides  e.g.),  hut  as  the  .species 
have  somewhat  different  habits,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
can  he  readily  distinguished,  it  is  an  advantage  to  separate 
the  two  families.  About.  1400  species  are  at  present  known. 
Most  of  them  are  wood-  and  bark-feeders :  some  bore  into  hard 
wood;  a  few  mine  in  twigs  or  small  branches  of  trees,  but  the 
majority  live,  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark ;  and  this  also 
serve*  *.r  the  nidus  of  fix  larvae.  A  small  number  of  species 
have  been  found  to  inhabit  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  to 
live  in  dry  hunts.  Owing  to  their  retiring  habits  they  are  rarely 
seen  except  by  tiiose  who  seek  them  in  their  abodes,  when  they 
muv  often  be  found  m  great  profusion.  The  mother-beetle  bores 
into  the  suitable  layer  of  the  bark,  forming  a  sort  of  tunnel  and 
depositing  eggs  therein.  The  young  larvae  start  each  one  a 
tunnel  of  its  own,  diverging  from  the  parent  tunnel ;  hence  each 
batch  of  larvae  produces  a  system  of  tunnels,  starting  from  the 
parents  burrow,  and  in  many  species  these  burrows  are  eharae- 

loi  a  more  extensive  account  of  lihynehites  betulae  and  6thers  refer  to 
tV  asm 'inn.  Dei-  T,  ia,  enudlu,  Mun-tfr,  1884,  and  Uebey,  Iie-it, -aye  r ur  Belens- 
1,11,1  haVmrkchn  .e-yesDuchte  .  .  .  Je,-  Aftelalide,,,  Bonn,  1846.  The  first  in¬ 
clude!?  an  extensive  philosophical  discussion:  the  second  is  a  valuable  collection 
of  observations. 
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teristic  in  form  and  direction,  so  that  the  work  of  particular 
Seolytids  can  be  recognised  by  the  initiated. 

The  Platypides  bore  into  the  wood  of  trees  and  stumps ;  they 
are  chiefly  exotic,  and  little  is  known  about  them.  They  are 
the  most  aberrant  of  all  Ehynchophora,  the  head  being  remarkably 
short,  flat  in  front,  with  the  mouth  placed  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  head,  there  being  no  trace  of  a  rostrum :  the  tarsi  are 
elongate  and  slender,  the  third  joint  not  being  at  all  lobed,  while 
the  true  fourth  joint  is  visible.  Hence  they  have  not  the 
appearance  of  Ehynchophora.  Some  authorities  treat  the 
Platypides  as  a  distinct  family. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  group  Tomicides  also  bore  into 
the  wood.  Eecent  observations  have  shown  that  there  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  economy  of  certain  of  these  wood- 
borers,  inasmuch  as  they  live  gregariously  in  the  burrow,  and 
feed  on  peculiar  fungi  that  develop  there,  and  are  called  ambrosia. 
According  to  Hubbard,1  some  species  cultivate  these  fungi, 
making  elaborate  preparations  to  start  their  growth.  The  fungi, 
however,  sometimes  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seal  up  the 
burrows,  and  kill  the  Insects  by  suffocation. 

Scolytidae  sometimes  multiply  to  an  enormous  extent,  attack¬ 
ing  and  destroying  the  trees  in  wooded  regions.  Much  dis¬ 
cussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  really 
injurious.  It  is  contended  by  one  set  of  partisans  that  they 
attack  only  timber  that  is  in  an  unhealthy,  dying,  or  dead  con¬ 
dition.  It  may  be  admitted  that  this  is  usually  the  case ;  yet 
when  they  occur  in  enormous  numbers  they  may  attack  timber 
that  is  in  a  sort  of  neutral  state  of  health,  and  so  diminish  its 
vigour,  and  finally  cause  its  destruction.  Hence  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  be  watched  by  competent  foresters. 

The  larvae  of  Scolytidae  are  said  to  completely  resemble  those 
of  Curculionidae :  except  in  the  group  Platypides,  where  the  body 
is  straight  and  almost  cylindrical,  and  terminates  in  an  oblique 
truncation  hearing  a  short  hard  spine.2 

Fam.  83.  Brenthidae. — Form  elongate;  rostrum  straight, 
directly  continuing  the  long  axis  of  the-  body,  often  so  thirl, ■  as  to 
form  an ‘elongate  head  ;  antennae  not  elbowed.  The  Brent  liidue 
form  a  family  of  about  800  species,  remarkable  for  the  excessive 

1  Bull.  U. S.  Dcp.  Agric.  eat.  New  series,  No.  7,  1897. 

2  I'erris,  Ann.  Sei.  Nat.  (2)  xiv.  1840,  p.  89,  j>1.  iii. 


Riley.) 


-  Hv^iUts 
A,  Larva  : 
;  j\  head 


nn'  of  its  forms,  and  for  the  . 
p  tiiat  frequently  exists.  It  is  . 
well  represented  in  the  tropics 
onlv.  and  very  little  is  known 
as  to  the  natural .  history  and 
development:  These  beetles  are 
stated  to  be .  wood-feeders,  and 
no  doubt  this  is  correct  in  the 
case  of  the  majority  of  the 
species ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  observed 
in  Japan  that  'Zemioses  celtis  and 
Cyphagogm  scgnipes  are  pre¬ 
daceous,  and  enter  the  burrows 
of  wood-boring  Insects  to  search 
B.  pupa:  C,  lor  larvae  as  prey:  they  are 
t  male.  (Alter  verv  much  modified  in  structure 


to  permit  this  ;  and  as  the  other 
members  of  the  group  Taphroderides  are  similar  in  structure, 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  predaceous.  Nothing  what¬ 
ever  is  known  as  to  the  larval  history  of  these  carnivorous 
forms.  Indeed  an  uncertainty,  almost  complete,  prevails  as  to 
the  early  stages  of  this  family.  Riley  has  given  a  sketch  of  -a 
larva  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  that  of  linpmlis  minuta ,  the 
North  American  representative  of  the  family ;  if  he  is  correct 
the  Lnva  diff<  r,s  from  thoso  of  ( Juveulionidae  by  its  elongate  form, 
and  ]>,y  the  possession  of  thoracic  legs-  thesi ,  though  small,  are 
three-jointed.  .Descriptions,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Brenthid 
larvae,  were  formerly  published  by  Harris  and  Motschoulsky : 
but  it  is  now  clear  that  both  were  mistaken. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  Brenthidae  the  rostrum  of  the  female 


is  perfectly  cylindrical  and  polished,  and  the  mandibles  are 
minute,  hard,  pointed  processes  placed  at  its  tip.  This  organ  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  it  being  used  for  boring  a  liole 
in  wood  or  bark,  in  winch  an  egg  is  subsequently  deposited.  The 
males  in  these  cases  are  extremely  different,  so  that  considerable 
curiosity  is  felt,  as  to  why  this  should  be  so.  In  some  cases  their 
liefid  is  thick,  and  there  may  be  no  rostrum,  while  large  -powerful 
mandibles  are  present. 

In  other  c;.i«js  the  rostrum  is  slender,  but  of  enormous 
length,  so  that  it  .may  surpass  in  this  respect  the  rest  of 
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the  body,  although  this  itself  is  so  drawn  out  as  to  be  quite 
exceptional  in  the  Insect  world : 1  the  antennae  are  inserted 
near  the  tip  of  the  rostrum  instead  of  near  its  base,  as  they 
are  in  the  female.  The  size  of  the  males  is  in  these  cases  usually 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  female.2  The  males  of  some  species 
fight ;  they  do  not,  however,  wound  their  opponent,  but  merely 
frighten  him  away.  In  Eupsalis  it  appears  that  the  rostrum 
of  the  female  is  apt  to  become  fixed  in  the  wood  during  her 
boring  operations ;  and  the  male  then  extricates  her  by  pressing 
his  heavy  prosternum  against  the  tip  of  her  abdomen ;  the  stout 
forelegs  of  the  female  serve  as  a  fulcrum  and  her  long  body  as  a 
lever,  so  that  the  effort  of  the  male,  exerted  at  one  extremity  of 
the  body  of  the  female,  produces  the  required  result  at  the  other 
end  of  her  body.  The  New  Zealand  Brenthid,  Lasiorhynchus 
bcirbicornis,  exhibits  sexual  disparity  in  an  extreme  degree :  the 
length  of  the  male  is  usually  nearly  twice  that  of  the  female,  and 
his. rostrum  is  enormous.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to  assign 
any  reason  for  this;  observations  made  at  the  request  of  the 
writer  by  Mr.  Helms  some  years  ago,  elicited  the  information 
that  the  female  is  indefatigable  in  her  boring  efforts,  and  that 
the  huge  male  stands  near  by  as  a  witness,  apparently  of  the 
most  apathetic  kind. 


Coleoptera  of  uncertain  position. 

There  are  three  small  groups  that  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  place  in  any  of  the  great  series  of  beetles. 

Fam.  84.  Aglycyderidae.  —  Tarsi  three-jointecl,  the  second 
joint  lobed ;  head  not  prolonged  to  form  a  beak.  The  two  most 
important  features  of  Bhynchophora  are  absent  in  these  Insects, 
while  the  other  structural  characters  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
many  parts  of  the  external  skeleton  being  so  completely  fused 
that  the  details  of  structuz’e  are  difficult  of  appreciation.  West- 
wood  considered  the  tarsi  to  be  really  four-jointed,  but  it  is  not 

1  In  the  males  ol' the  genus  Vedeoccra  the  tips  of  the  elytra  are  drawn  out  into 
processes  almost  as  long  as  the  elytra  themselves,  anil  rivalling  the  i'orcep*  of 
earwigs. 

2  The  stature  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  is,  in  some  of  these 
Brenthidae,  subject  to  extreme  variation,  especially  in  the  males,  some  individuals 
of  which — in  the  case  of  JBrenih-us  muhonujo — are  live  times  as  long  as  others. 


1>,  m  pm,  !m,l  1m 


iiK'ii-il  fh<-  thiid  joint  i-4 
■  ,;<>!**  * !  Kill  1  },<■  aiticulation 

•  i  in,  eiwiig.ite  terminal 
jotni  Tin  tamiJy  consists 
ut,h  ot  two  or  tint***  species 
,  ,t  J <fyt  pile  res,  one  of  which 
oil)',  m  the  Camay 
Islands,  and  one  or  two  in 
Ww  Zealand  and  Xew 
Caledonia,  'The  former  is 
believed  to  li\e  in  the  stems 
of  Euphorbia  eanarimsis  ; 
,j  New  Zealand  species  lias 
a.  en  lonnd  in  connection 
with  the  tree-fern  Cyathea 
dealbata-. 


<  and  ligida  entirely  corere.il 


Fam.  85  JProterhinidae.  -  -Tar-  three  jointed,  the  second  joint 
J  dn d  ,  Hem!  oj  ‘h<  mah  ^o’cr'u  j,\da<ny,d,  lot  that  of  the  Jenin h 
jo  annul  u  dqintCt  cost  ’>nn  ,  mitnda 
l>y  the  nuv'b'h.  A-<  m  the  preced¬ 
ing  fsmdy  the  siitme-  on  the- 
under  side  of  tin  head  .did  pro- 
sternum  (  annot  he  detected.  J'he 
minute  palpi  ate,  'mvneh'  en  “lend 
in  the  n’tocal  c.iviti  There 
a  err  nunuti  tine  thud  joint  oi 
thn  tuMi«  at  tne  Case  ot  the  tei- 
nun.il  joml ,  conce.ded  iv  tween  the 
Inin's  ot  tin  second  joint.  The 
family  eom-asts  of  the  ^oims  1  ro- 
tciJnnu s;  it  is  conhin  d  to  the 
Hawaii  m  lsluuU.  vheic  these  In¬ 
sects  live  on  dead  wood  in  the 
native,  forests.  The,  genus  is  numerous  in  species  and  individuals. 

Strepsiptera  uu  Rhipiptera,  Stylopidae ,.  -Mate  small  or 
in  unite ;  pioiiumtr  c.t'trniu  h/  sniall ;  mesnthora  e  mode  rate, the  elytra 
mimed  to  small,  free  Tips;  metathora.e  and  wings  very  large; 
her  r  in  at  am  of  tin  hdfer  radiating,  without  cross 'Hercules.  Female 
a  m, it  s  tv\  ’’ d I  ne  eidrnnitg  smaller  and  forming  a  sort  of  neeh 
or  head.  These  curious  Insects  are  parasitic  in  the  interior  of 


ic.  Itc. —  Proterhitins  hcontei.  Ha- 
waiian  Islands.  A,  Male ;  B,  female  ; 
C.  front  foot,  more  magnified. 
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other  Insects,  of  the  Orders  Hymenoptera  and  Hemiptera.  Their 
structure  and  their  life-histories  entitle  them  to  he  ranked  as 
the  most  abnormal  of  all  Insects,  and  entomologists  are  not 
agreed  as  to  whether  they  are  aberrant  Coleoptera  or  a  distinct 
Order.  The  newly-hatched  larva  is  a  minute  triungulin  (Fig. 
154),  somewhat  like  that  of  Meloe\  it  fixes  itself  to  the  skin 
of  the  larva  of  a  Hymenopterous  Insect,  penetrates  into  the 
interior,  and  there  undergoes  its  metamorphoses,  the  male  emerg¬ 
ing  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  an  abnormally  active,  indeed  agitated, 
existence,  while  the  female  never  moves.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  these  Strepsiptera  do  not,  like  most  other  internal 
parasites,  produce  the  death  of  their  hosts  ;  these  complete  their 
metamorphosis,  and  the  development  of  the  parasite  goes  on 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  host,  so  that  the  imago  of  the 


Strepsipteron  is  found  only  in  the  imago  of  the  host.1  After 
the  young  Stylops  has  entered  its  host  it  feeds  for  a  week  or  so 
on  the  fat-body  (apparently  by  a  process  of  suction),  then 
moults  and  assumes  the  condition  of  a  footless  maggot,  in  which 
state  it  remains  till  growth  is  completed.  At  the  latter  part  of 
this  period  the  history  diverges  according  to  sex;  the  female 
undergoes  only  a  slight  metamorphic  development  of  certain 
parts,  accompanied  apparently  by  actual  degradation  of  other 
parts  ;  while  the  male  goes  on  to  pupation,  as  is  normal  in  Insects. 
(We  may  remark  that  the  great  features  of  the  development  of 
the  sexes  are  parallel  with  those  of  Coceidae  in  Hemiptera.) 
When  the  Hymenopterous  larva  changes  to  a  pupa,  the  larva 
of  the  Strepsipteron  pushes  one  extremity  of  its  body  between  two 
of  the 'abdominal  rings  of  its  host,  so  that  this  extremity  becomes 
external,  and  in  this  position  it  completes  its  metamorphosis,  the 

1  This  remark  applies  to  the  Strepsiptera  parasitic  on  Hymenoptera  :  nothing 
whatever  is  known  as  to  the  life-histories  of  the  speeies  that  attack  Hemiptera. 
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male  emerging  very  soon  after  the  host  has  become  an  active 
winged  Insect,  while  the  female  undergoes  no  further  change  of 
position,  but  becomes  a  sac,  in  the  interior  of  which  young 
develop  in  enormous  numbers,  finally  emerging  from  the  mother- 
sac  in  the  form  of  the  little  triuugulins  we  have  already  ?, 
mentioned.  This  is  all  that  can  he  given  at  present  as  a  general ' 
account ;  many  points  of  the  natural  history  are  still  obscufe, 
others  have  been  merely  guessed ;  while  some  appear  to  differ 
greatly  in  the  different  forms.  A  few  brief, 
remarks  as  to  these  points  must  suffice. 

Bees  carrying,  or  that  have  carried,  Strep- 
siptera,  are  said  to  be  stylopised  (it  being  a 
species  of  the  genus  Stylopos  that  chiefly  infests, 
bees);  the  term  is  also  used  with  a  wider 
application,  all  Insects  that  carry  a  Strepsip,- 
terous  parasite  being  termed  stylopised,  though 
it  may  he  a  Strepsipteron  of  a  genus  very- 
different  from  Stylops  that  attacks  them.  The 
development  of  one  or  more  Strepsiptera  in 
an  Insect  usually  causes  some  deformity  in 
the  abdomen  of  its  host,  and  effects  consider¬ 
able  changes  in  the  condition  of  its  internal 
organs,  and  also  in  some  of  the  external  char¬ 
acters.  Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
as  to  what  these  changes  are ;  it  is  clear,  how- 
ric.  154.— Young  larva  ever,  that  they  vary  much  according  to  the 
mapit  species,  and  also  according  to  the  extent  of 
:ied.  .(After  Newport.)  tlie  stylopisation.  Usually  only  one  Stylops 
is  developed  in  a  bee ;  hut  two,  three,  and 
even  four  have  been  observed : 1  and  in  the  case  of  the  wasp, 
Polistes,  Hubbard  lias  observed  that  a  single  individual  may 
bear  eight  or  ten  individuals  of  its  Strepsipteron  (Actios, 
n.  sp.  ?). 

There  is  no  exact  information  as  to  how  the  young  triungulins 
find  their  way  to  the  bee-larvae  they  live  in.  Here  again  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  that  prevails  is  probably  due  to  great 

1  Although  not  an  invariable,  it  seems  that  it  is  a  genera]  rule  that  the  Stylops 
produced  from  the  body  of  one  individual  are  all  of  one  sex ;  it  Jtas  even  been 
stated  that  female  bees  produce  more  especially  female  Stylops,  add  male  bees 
.male  Stylops.  If  any  correlation  as  to  this  latter  point  exist,  it  is  ftr^from  general. 
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difference  really  existing  as  to  the  method.  When  a  Stylops 
carried  by  an  Insect  (a  Hymenopteron,  be  it  noted,  for  we  have 
no  information  whatever  as  to  Hemiptera)  produces  young, 
they  cover  the  body  of  the  host  as  if  it  were  powdered,  being 
excessively  minute  and  their  numbers  very  great ;  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  young  being  produced  by  a  single  Stylops. 
The  species  of  the  wasp  genus  Polistes  are  specially  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  Stylops  ;  they  are  social  Insects,  and  a  stylopised 
specimen  being  sickly  does  not  as  a  rule  leave  the  nest ;  in  this 


case  the  Stylops  larva  may  therefore  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
finding  its  way  to  a  Hymenopterous  larva,  for  even  though  it 
may  have  to  live  for  months  before  it  has  the  chance  of  attaching 
itself  to  a  nest -building  female,  yet  it  is  clearly  in  the  right 
neighbourhood.  The  bee  genus  Andrena  has,  however,  quite 
different  habits ;  normally  a  single  female  makes  her  nest  under¬ 
ground  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  stylopised  female  it  is  certain  that 
no  nest  is  built,  and  no  larvae  produced  by  a  stylopised  example, 
so  that  the  young  triungulins  must  leave  the  body  of  the  bee  in 
order  to  come  near  their  prey.  They  can  be  active,  and  have 
great  powers  of  leaping,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  in  this  way  possible 
for  them  to  attach  themselves  to  a  healthy  female  bee. 

We  have  still  only  very  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  the  struc¬ 


ture  and  development  of  Strepsip- 
tera.  Indeed  but  little  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  since 
1843.1  Before  that  time  the 
mature  female  was  supposed  to  be 
a  larva,  and  the  triungulins  found 
in  it  to  be  parasites.  Although 


the  erroneous  character  of  these  PlG.  i56._Portion  of  eariy  stages  of 
views  has  been  made  clear,  the  Xenos  rossii.  (After  von  sieboia.) 

,  ,  , ,  ,  ,  ,  A,  Small  male  larva ;  B,  small  female, 

problems  that  have  been  SUg-  larva ;  C,  full-grown  male  larva ;  D, 

nested  present  great  difficulties.  full-grown  female  larva ;  E,  the  so- 

,  ,  .  ,  „  called  “cephalothorax  ”  and  adjacent 

Apparently  the  change  from  the  segment  of  adult  female.  (The  newly  - 
triungulin  condition  (Fig.  154)  to  lai7a  is  very  much  like  that 

6  v  °  J  of  Stylops  shown  m  Fig.  154.) 

the  parasitic  larvae  (Fig.l55,A,B) 

is  extremely  great  and  abrupt,  and  it  appears  also  that  duuing 


1  Ton  Siebold,  Arch.  Naturges.  ix.  1843,  pp.  137-161.  Nassonoff’s  recent  paper 
is  in  Russian,  but  so  far  as  we  can  gather  (cf.  Zool.  Centralbl.  i.  1894,  p.  766),  it  docs 
not  add  greatly  to  the  data  furnished  by  von  Siebold. 
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the  larval  growth  considerable  sexual  differentiation  occurs  (Big. 
155,  C,  D) ;  details  are,  however,  wanting,  and  there  exists,  hot 
little  information  as  to  the  later  stages.  Hence  it  is  scarcely 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  authorities  differ  as  to  which  is  the 
head  and  which  the  anal  extremity  of  the  adult  female.  Yon 
Siebold  apparently  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  part  of  the 
female  that  is  extruded  being  the  anterior  extremity ;  indeed  he 
called  it  a  ceplialothorax.  Supposing  this  view  to  be  correct,  we  are 
met  by  the  extraordinary  facts  that  the  female  extrudes  the  head 
for  copulatory  purposes,  that  the  genital  orifice  is  placed  thereon, 
and  that  the  young  escape  by  it.  Meinert 1  contends  that  the 
so-called  ceplialothorax  of  the  adult  is  the  anal  extremity,  and 
that  fertilisation  and  the  escape  of  the  young  are  effected  by  the 
natural  passages,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  being  affected  by 
a  complete  degeneration.  Nassonoff,  in  controversion  of  Meinert, 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  “  cephalothorax  ”  of  the  }Toung 
is  shown  by  the  nervous  system  to  be  the  anterior  extremity.  It 
still  remains,  however,  to  be  shewn  that  the  “  cephalothorax  "  of 
the  adult  female  corresponds  with  that  of  the  young,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  Meinert  prove  to  be  correct.  The  internal 
anatomy  and  the  processes  of  oogenesis  appear  to  be  of  a  very  unusual 
character,  but  their  details  are  far  from  clear.  Brandt  has  given 
some  particulars  as  to  the  nervous  system  ;  though  he  does  not 
say  whether  taken  from  the  male  or  female,  we  may  presume  it  to 
be  from  the  former ;  there  is  a  supra-oesophageal  ganglion,  and 
near  it  a  large  mass  which  consists  of  two  parts,  the  anterior  repre¬ 
senting  the  sub-oesophageal  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglia,  while 
the  posterior  represents  two  of  the  thoracic  and  most  of  the 
abdominal  ganglia  of  other  Insects ;  at  the  posterior  extremity, 
connected  with  the  other  ganglia  by  a  very  long  and  slender 
commissure,  there  is  another  abdominal  ganglion.2 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  procure  material  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  study  ;  the  fact  that  the  instars  to  be  observed 
exist  only  in  the  interior  of  a  few  Hymenopterons  larvae,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  bee,  Andrena,  are  concealed  under  ground ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  wasps,  Polistes,  placed  in  cells  in  a  nest  of 
wasps,  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty.  It  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  know  that  Strepsiptera  occur  in  Insects  with  -  incomplete 
1  Ent.  Meddcl.  v.  1896.  p.  148,  and  Or.  Denote  Selsk.  18*6,  p.  67. 
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Fig.  156. — Abdomen  of  a 
wasp  (Polistes  heb- 
raeus)  with  a  Strep- 
sipteron  (Xenos  ?)  in 
position,  one  of  the 
dorsal  plates  of  the 
wasp’s  abdomen  being 
removed.  a,  Projec¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the 
parasite  ;  b,  line  in¬ 
dicating  the  position 
of  the  removed  dorsal 


metamorphosis.  They  have  been  observed  in  several  species  of 
Homoptera ;  and  the  writer  has  a  large  Pentatomid  bug  of 
the  genus  Callidea,  which  bears  a  female 
Strepslpteron  apparently  of  large  size.  This 
bug 1  is  abundant  and  widely  distributed  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  it  may  prove  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  keep  stylopised  examples 
under  observation.  Both  v.  Siebold  and 
Nassonoff  think  parthenogenesis  occurs  in 
Strepsiptera,  but  there  appear  to  be  no  facts 
to  warrant  this  supposition.  Yon  Siebold 
speaks  of  the  phenomena  of  Strepsipterous 
■  reproduction  as  paedogenesis,  or  pseudo- 
paedogenesis,  but  we  must  agree  with 
Meinert. that  they  cannot  be  so  classed. 

The  males  of  Strepsiptera  live  for  only  a 
very  short  time,  and  are  very  difficult  of 
observation.  According  to  Hubbard  the 
males  of  Xenos  dash  about  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  cannot  see 
'  them,  and  they  create  great  agitation  amongst  the  wasps  in  the 
colonies  of  which  they  are  bred.  Apparently  they  are  produced  in 
great  numbers,  and  their  life  consists  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  of  fiery  energy.  The  males  of  Stylops  are  not  exposed 
to  such  dangers  as  those  of  Xenos,  and  apparently  live  somewhat 
longer — a  day  or  two,  and  even  three  days  are  on  record.  The 
individuals  of  Andrena  parasitised  by  Stylops  are  apparently 
greatly  affected  in  their  economy  and  appear  earlier  in  the  season 
than  other  individuals ;  this'  perhaps  may  be  a  reason,  coupled 
with  their  short  lives,  for  their  being  comparatively  rarely  met 
with  by  entomologists. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  form  a  valid  opinion  as  to 
whether  Stylopidae  are  a  division  of  Coleoptera  or  a  separate 
Order.  Yon  Siebold  considered  them  a  distinct  Order,  and 
Nassonoff,  who  has  recently  discussed  the  question,  is  also  of  that 
opinion. 

1  Named  by  Mr.  Distant  Callidea  baro  ;  according  to  the  Brussels  catalogue  of 
Hemiptera,  Chrysocoris  grandis  var.  baro.  , 
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LEWDOPTERA - OU  B UT'f  ERKLIKS  AND  MOTHS' 

Order  VI.  Lepidoptera. 

Wings  fom  :  huihj  and  mugs  covered  with  scales  -usually  varie¬ 
gate  /.  «()/•'?(■',  nh1  on  the  1ml y  freyue fitly  -mare  nr  less  like 
hair:  uerrnm  mmler.de  in  number,  at  the  periphery  of 
our  winy  not  ramdincg  fift  e>  n,  hut  little  irregular;  cross - 
- unruls  no l  mm-e  I h an,  four,  there  being  usually  only  one  or 
l iro  closed  cello  .i't  inch  wing,  occasionally  none.  Imago 
with  month  incapable  of  biting,  usually  forming  a  long 
tnibd  proboscis  topahlo  of  protrusion.  Metamorphosis  great 
anal  abrupt;  the  wings  e'er  el  opal  inside  the  body ;  the  larva 
with  large  or  moderate  head  and  strong  mandibles.  Pupa 
with  the  a ppn  adages  usually  ndpressed  and  cemented  to  the 
body  .as  Had  it  pres,  n is  a  more  ot  less  even,  horny  exterior, 
occasionally  rarud  by  p,  op i /tuns  that  are  not  the  appendages 
and  that  may  under  the  form  pen/  irregular;  in  many 
of  the  smaller  forms  the  appendages  are  only  imperfectly 
cemented  to  the  body.  ■ 

Lepidopteha,  or  butterflies  and  moths,  are  so  far  as  ornament  is 
concerned  the  highest  of  the  Insect  -world.  ,  In  respect  of 
intelligence  the  Order  is  inferior  to  the  Hymenoptera,  in  the 
mechanical  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  it  is  inferior  .-to 
Ooleoptera,  and  in  perfection  of  metamorphosis  it  is  second  to 
Diptera.  The  mouth  of  Lepidoptera  is  quite  peculiar ;  the  pro¬ 
boscis — the  part  of  the  apparatus  for  the  prehension  of  food— 
is  anatomically  very  different  from  the  proboscis  of  '  the  other 
Insects  that  suck,  and  finds  its  nearest  analogue  in  the  extreme 
elongation  of  tne  maxillae  of  certain  Ooleoptera,  e.g,  Nemognatha, 
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The  female  has  no  gonapophyses,  though  in  certain  excep¬ 
tional  forms  of  Tineidae,  there  are  modifications  of  structure 
connected  with  the  terminal  segments,  that  have  as  yet  been 
only  imperfectly  investigated.  As  a  rule,  the  egg  is  simply 
deposited  on  some  living  vegetable  and  fastened  thereto. 
Lepidoptera  are  the  most  exclusively  vegetarian  of  all  the  Orders 
of  Insects;  a  certain  number  of  their  larvae  prey  on  Insects 
that  are  themselves  filled  with  vegetable  juices  (Coccidae, 


Fig.  157. — Metamorphosis  of  a  Lepidopterou  (Rhegmatophila  alpina,  Notodontidae). 
(After  Poujade,  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France,  1891.)  Europe.  A,  Egg  ;  B,  young  larva, 
about  to  moult  ;  C,  adult  larva  ;.D,  head  and  first  body-segment  of  adult  larva' 
magnified  ;  E,  pupa,  x  f  ;  F,  male  moth  in  repose  ;  G,  female  moth  iu  repose. 

Aphidae)  and  a  very  small  number  {Tinea,  etc.)  eat  animal 
matter.  In  general  the  nutriment  appears  to  be  drawn  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  fluids  of  the  vegetables,  the  solid  matter 
passing  from  the  alimentary  canal  in  large  quantity  in  the  form 
of  little  pellets  usually  dry,  and  called  frass.  Hence  the 
quantity  of  food  ingested  is  large,  and  when  the  individuals 
unduly  increase  in  number,  forest  trees  over  large  areas  are 
sometimes  completely  defoliated  by  the  caterpillars. 

Lepidoptera  pass  a  larger  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  pupal 
stage  than  most  other  Insects  do;  frequently  during  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  Lepidopterou  may  be  a  pupa.  In  other  Orders.of 
VOL.  VI  \ 
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I j, it,  v^nl.l  iq>]  far  that  the  tendency  of  the  higher  forms  is  .  - 

t,o  ‘h-irn-ji  th<>  j {ii j t ff  ()■  nniS,  and  when  much  time  has  to  be  '* 
q.is^d  A'Ivouj  bhi  <ud  of  !lm  feeding  U|>  of  the  larva,  and  the 
appeal  mi  of  ')  >  1  u  (>_<■,  <  >  t- rhi>  time  as  much  as  possible 
in  iho  form  of  i  ro, ling-larva,  and  an  little  as  may  be  in, the 
form  'fo  a  rmpu  •  in  !  (qmloptem  the  reverse  is  the  ease ;  the  . 
(,.,1,0!,  !,,>(,  pm  mil  hniiL  usually  induced  to  a  day  or  two.;  . 
Hence  we  mm  imffwsteuw!  the  importance  of  a  hard  .skin  to.  the 
}>u]>a.  There  no,  bowevei ,  numinous  I  epidoptcrou's  pupae  where 
the  skin  does  not  attain  the  condition  of  hardness  that  is 
«crured  for  the  huffier  forms  hv  the  chitiuous  exudation  we 
have  iipmimic-i  and  Iheie  ‘tie  alsf  eases  where  there  is  a  pro- 
iO)u>>  d  lestum  la  o  pmiod  for  instance  (fnlleria  mdloneila 
spins  a  cocoon  in  i,he  anno  m  and  remains  in  it  as  a  resting 
lan'  ffl  tin  wmtir,  iimoming  a  pupa  only  in  the  spring.  In 
nany  of  I, hem  rites  sfo  i  esting-larva  is  protected  by  a  cocoon, 
it  i«  piobn i  io  i hat  the  <  Iref  advantage  of  the  perfect  cliitiiious 
trudanou  of  she  Lepul apterous  pupa  is  to  prevent  the  tiny, 
complex  organisation  from  the  effects  of  undue  transpiration. 
Pataxllon  has  Kiigeested  that  the  relation  of,  the.  fluid  contents  of 
the  pupa  to  air  and  moisture  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
plnsiology  of  rael muoiphosis,  .  .  . 

The,  duration  of  lire  is  very  different  in  various  forms 
of  1  “pidoptxiu  It  is  known  that  certain  species  ( Ephestia 
!,->  rh  nit  Ha,  <  a  i  mar  go  through  at  least  five  generations  a  ..year. 

On  the  ofbu  Land,  cei  tain  species  that  feed  on  wood  or  roots 
may  take  tlum.  yea  is  to  t  omplek  tiiur  life-history;  and  it  is 
pt< ibuble  th  ff  ^ome  of  the  foims  of  llopialidne  are  even  longer 
lived  than  this. 

Lepidoptera  have  always  been  a  favourite  Order  with  ento¬ 
mologists,  bin,  no  good  list  of  the  species  has  ever  been  made, 
and  it  would  be,  a  difficult,  matter  to  say  how  many  species  are 
at  present  known,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  less,  than  50,000.  In 
Bufom  wo  haw  about  2000  species. 

The  close  affinity  of  the  Order  with  Triclioptera  has  long 
been  recognised :  Reaumur  considered  the  latter  to  be  practically 
lepidoptera  w  itli  aquatic  habits,  and  Speyer .  pointed  out ,  the 
existence  of  eery  numerous  points •  of  similarity  between  the 
two.  liiauer  emphasised  the  existence  of  mandibles  in  the 
nimph  of  lumnoptera  as  an  important  distinction :  the 'pupa 
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of  Micropteryx  (Fig.  211)  has  however  been  recently  shown  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  Trichoptera,  so  that  unless  it  should  be 
decided  to  transfer  Micropteryx  to  Trichop  ter  a,  and  then  define 
Lepidoptera  and  Trichoptera  as  distinguished  by  the  condition  of 
the  pupa,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  difficult  to  retain  the  two 
groups  as  distinct. 

Structure  of  Imago. — The  head  of  a  Lepidopteron  is  in  large 
part  made  up  of  the  compound  eyes ;  in  addition  to  these  it 
frequently  bears  at  the  top  a  pair  of  small,  simple  eyes  so  much 
concealed  by  the  scales  as  to  cause  us  to  wonder  if  seeing 
be  carried  on  by  them.  The  larger  part  of  the  front  of  the 
head  is  formed  by  the  elypeus,  which  is  separated  by  a  well- 


Fig.  15S. — External  structure  of  a  female  butterfly,  Anosm  plexippus.  (After  Scudder.) 
a,  Base  of  antenna  ;  b,  pronotum  ;  6*,  scutum  of  mesothorax  ;  c,  elypeus  :  ex,  coxa  ; 
d,  scutellum  ;  d1,  seutellum  of  metatliorax  ;  e,  post-scutellum  (=base  of  pliragma)  ; 
era,  epimeron  ;  ep,  episternum  ;  /,  scutum  of  metathorax  ;  m,  basal  part  of  pro¬ 
boscis  (  =  maxilla);  o,  eye;  p,  labial  palp;  r,  mesosteruum  ;  -.  protboracic 
spiracle  ;  t,  tegula  ;  tr,  trochanter  ;  1-9,  dorsal  plates  of  abdomen. 


marked  line  from  the  epicranium,  the  antennae  being  inserted 
on  the  latter  near  its  point  of  junction  with  the  former.  There 
is  sometimes  ( Batunvia ,  Castnia)  on  each  side  of  the  elypeus  a 
deep  pocket  projecting  into  the  head-cavity.  The  other  parts  of 
the  head  are  but  small.  The  occipital  foramen  is  very  large.1 

The  antennae  are  always  conspicuous,  and  are  very  various 
in  form;  they  are  composed  of  numerous  segments,  and  in  the 
males  of  many  species  attain  a  very  complex  structure,  especially 
in  Bombyees  and  l'sychidac;  they  doubtless  function  in  such 
cases  as  sense-organs  for  the  discovery  of  the.  female. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  mouth-parts  are  the’ 
maxillae  and  the  labial  palpi,  the  other  parts  being  so  small  as 
to  render  their  detection  difficult.  The  la  brum  is  a  v  ery  sheri 
1  Kellogg,  Kansan  Quarterly,  ii.  1  s tfl ,  p.  M,  plan-  11 
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compnms i’. "!>  brand  pim*.  umHh  •  the  front  edge  of  the 
jt.Wi'l}u.i  tvmdly  forms  h  prominence  which  has 
(.(if']-  o  N<r  i  mandible ,  Kellogg  has  applied  the 

lerii!  *  oilifoi  ”  i.i  lies  i«  ill**  middle- of  the  labruni  a  small- 

oe  ulei  >J  hi.  prapifmn  is  set  n  |ust  over  the  middle  of 

fc]J  ,,i  t  h*  ,!i’o'"(W*is  ’  this  lit  lie  piece  is  considered  by 

be  vmrd  mil  amities  ki  b<*  an  i  pipbniynx. 

Ma: Trail', ns.—  Savrauy,  Westwood,  and  others  considered  the 
parts  of  the  labium  ra-curdly  d<  signaled  pilifers  bv  Kellogg  to 
he  the  radimenravv  mandibles  hut  Walter  has  shown  that  this 


is  not  Hie  era-.1  The  mandibles  are  -usually  indistinguish¬ 
able,  though  ilicT,  <>r  some,  prominence  possibly  connected  with 
them,2  muv  fraquently  he-  detected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  julift-rs :  lhe>  urv.  an  vi  ding  Walter,  largest  and  most 
perfeotlv  developed  m  a  genus  that  was  not  dis¬ 

tinguished  him  fiom  d/u  ro/iA?'//,/;  and  was  therefore  termed 
“  niederr  Micropten  ginen,’'  it.  lower  Micropteryges.  The 
opinion  ertrartaumd  hr  “White  i  that  Mirropicryr  proper  (his 
hbhere  Mbropteryginen "  '  also  possesses  rudimentary  mandibles 
is  considered  by  7>r.  Chapman,  uo  doubt  with  reason,  to  be 
erroneous.’  The  mandibles,  however,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
Lepidoptera  can  scarcely  be  said  1o  exist  at  all  in  the  imago ; 
there  being  only  an  obtuse  projection  -without  trace  of 

1  .(/in  /.,*  Jc  mm  rasp  p.  751. 

The  mini  id  no,  quite  coma  need  that  the  supposed  mandibles  of  these  Macro-, 
lepitlcq  tem  arc  r  Ily  entitled  to  considered  as  such.  ,  V 

1  7,\  -?>/■  ,V  Lu  >thh,  ISUt,  p.  203. 
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articulation— on  each  side  of  the  labrum ;  and  even  this  pro¬ 
jection  is  usually  absent.  Meinert  recognised  these  projections  as 
mandibles  in  SmerintJms  populi,  and  Kellogg  in  Protoparce  Caro¬ 
lina,  another  large  Sphinx  moth.  They  appear  to  be  unusually 
well  developed  in  that  group.  In  Castnia  they  are  even  more 
definite  than  they  are  in  Sphingidae. 

The  Maxillae  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the 
proboscis.  Their  basal  portions  are  anatomically  very  indefinite, 
though  they  exist  very  intimately  connected  with  the  labium. 
Each  usually  bears  a  small  tubercle  or  a  segmented  process,  the 
representative  of  the  maxillary  palpus.  The  proboscis  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  the  terminal,  or  outer,  parts  of  the  two  maxillae,  which 
parts  are  closely  and  beautifully  coadapted  to  form  the  spirally 
coiled  organ,  that  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  called  the  tongue. 
The  exact  morphology  of  the  Lepidopterous  proboscis  has  not 
been  established.  The  condition  existing  in  the  curious  family 
Prodoxidae  (see  p.  432),  where  a  proboscis  coexists  with  another 
structure  called  a  maxillary  tentacle,  suggests  a  correspondence 
between  the  latter  and  the  galea  of  a  typical  maxilla ;  and 
;  between  the  proboscis  and  the  lacinia  or  inner  lobe  of  a 

'  maxillae  but  J.  B.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  tentacle  in 

)  question  is  a  prolongation  of  the  stipes.  The  condition  of  the 
>;  parts  in  this  anomalous  family  (Prodoxidae)  has  not,  however, 

!  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  Packard  takes  a  different 

view  of  the  proboscis ;  he  considers  that  “  it  is  the  two  galeae 
which  become  elongated,  united  and  highly  specialised  to  form 
the  so-called  tongue  or  glossa  of  all  Lepidoptera  above  the 
Eriocephalidae.” 1  The  proboscis  in  some  cases  becomes  very 
remarkable,  and  in  certain  Sphingidae  is  said  to  attain,  when 
unrolled,  a  length  of  ten  inches.  In  some  cases  the  maxillary 
lobes  do  not  form  a  proboscis,  but  exist  as  delicate  structures, 
pendulous  from  the  mouth,  without  coadaptation  ( Zcuzcra  arsculi. 
the  Wood-leopard  moth).  In  other  forms  they  are  absent 
altogether  (Cossus,  e.g.),  and  in  Hcpialus  we  have  failed  to  detect 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  maxillae.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Micropteryx  the  maxillae  sure  much  more  like  those  of  a 
mandibulate  Insect ;  and  various  other  Mien  lepidoptera  approach 
more  or  less  a  similar  condition.  In  the  genus  last  mentioned 

1  Amcr.  Natural,  xxix.  1895,  p.  637.  It  should  hr  recollected  That  m.oiv 
Lepidoptera  do  not  possess  any  proboscis. 
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the  maxillary  palpi  are  largely  developed,  flexible  and  slender. 
According  to  Walter  various  forms  of  palpus  intermediate  between 
that  of  Micropteryx  and  the  condition  of  rudimentary  tubercle 
may  be  found  amongst  the  Microlepidoptera.1 

Labium. — The  labial  palpi  are  usually  largely  developed, 
though  but  little  flexible ;  they  form  conspicuous  processes 
densely  covered  with  scales  or  hairs,  and  curve  forwards  or  up¬ 
wards,  rarely  downwards,  from  the  under  side  of  the  head,  some¬ 
what  in  the  fashion  of  tusks.  The  other  parts  of  the  labium 
are  frequently  represented  merely  by  a  membranous  structure,, 
united  with  the  maxillae  and  obstructing  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx.  Where  the  proboscis  is  absent  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  orifice  leading  to  the  alimentary  canal,  such  opening  as 
may  exist  being  concealed  by  the  overhanging  clypeus  and 
labium.  In  some  forms,  Saturnin,  e.g.,  there  appears  to  be  no 
buccal  orifice  whatever.  In  Htpialv.s  the  labium  is  in  a  very 
unusual  condition ;  it  projects  externally  in  the  position  usually 
occupied  by  the  labial  palpi,  these  organs  being  themselves 
extremely  short.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  structure  of  the  labium  and  other  mouth-parts  when  the 
maxillae  are  not  developed,  as  in  these  cases  the  parts  are  of 
a  delicate  membranous  nature,  and  shrivel  after  death.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  descriptive  works  we  find 
vague  terms  in  use  such  as  “  mouth  aborted  ”  or  “  tongue  absent/’ 

The  mouth  of  the  Lepidopterous  imago  is  a  paradoxical 
structure ;  it  differs  very  greatly  from  that  of  the  larva,  the 
changes  during  metamorphosis  being  extreme.  We  should  .thus 
be  led  to  infer  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  creatures ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  structures  that  make  up  the 
mouth,  as  we  have  remarked,  are  frequently  absent  or  reduced  to 
insignificant  proportions  ;  and 'even  in  forms  where  the  apparatus 
is  highly  developed  the  individuals  seem  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
oviposition  without  taking  food,  or  after  taking  only  very  minute 
quantities.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  why  so  great 
a  change  should  occur  during  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Insects 
of  this  Order.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  some  forms  where 
the  mouth  is  atrophied  the  stomach  is  in  a  correlative  condition  ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  investigations  have  been  made 
as  to  whether  this  correspondence  is  general  or  exceptional. 

1  Jena.  Zcxtschr.  Katurw.  xviii.  1885,  p.  168.  - 
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The  exact  mode  in  which  the  proboscis  acts  is  in  several 
respects  still  obscure,  the  views  of  Burmeister  and  Newport  being 
in  some  points  erroneous.  Towards  the  tip  of  the  proboscis 
there  are  some  minute  hut  complex  structures  considered  by 
Fritz  Muller  to  be  sense-organs,  and  by  Breitenbach  to  be 
mechanical  instruments  for  irritating  or  lacerating  the  delicate 
tissues  of  blossoms.  It  is  probable  that  Muller’s  view  will  prove 
to  be  correct.  Nevertheless  the  proboscis  has  considerable 
power  of  penetration  ;  there  being  a  moth,  “  Ophideres  fullonica,’’ 
that  causes  considerable  damage  to  crops  of  oranges  by  inserting 
its  trunk  through  the  peel  so  as  to  suck  the  juices.1  The  canal 
formed  by  each  maxilla  opens  into  a  cavity  inside  the  front  part 
of  the  head.  This  cavity,  according  to  Burgess,2  is  a  sort  of  sac 
connected  with  five  muscles,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  apparatus  the 
act  of  suction  is  performed :  the  diverticulum  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  usually  called  a  sucking-stomach,  not  really  possessing  the 
function  formerly  attributed  to  it. 

The  Prothorax  is  very  small,  being  reduced  to  a  collar,  be¬ 
tween  the  head  and  the  alitrunk,  of  just  sufficient  size  to  bear  the 
front  pair  of  legs.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  pair  of  pro¬ 
cesses,  frequently  existing  on  the  upper  surface,  called  “  patagia.” 
These  in  many  cases  (especially  in  Noctuidae)  are  lobes  capable 
of  considerable  movement,  being  attached  only  by  a  narrow  base. 
In  Hepialus,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  free,  but  are  merely 
indicated  by  curved  marks  on  the  dorsum.  The  patagia  are 
styled  by  many  writers  “  tegulae.”  They  are  of  some  interest  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  wing -like  appendages  on  the 
prothorax  of  Palaeozoic  insects,  and  they  have  been  considered 
by  some  writers3  to  be  the  equivalents  of  true  wings.  The 
Mesothoeax  is  very  large,  especially  its  upper  face,  the  notum. 
which  is  more  or  less  convex,  and  in  the  higher  forms  attains  a 
great  extension  from  before  backwards.  The  notum  consists  in 
greater  part  of  a  large  anterior  piece,  the  meso-scutum,  and  a 

1  Amer.  Natural,  xiv.  1880,  p.  313. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  structures  at  the  tip  of  tire  proboscis  of  this  moth,  mid 
of  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  lobes  of  the  maxillae  arc'  dovetailed  together, 
see  Francis  Darwin,  Quart.  J.  Micr.  Act.  xv.  1875,  p.  .'SS5.  For  details  as  id 
numerous  proboscides,  and  as  to  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  comprehending  <he 
exact  mode  of  action  of  the  organ,  refer  to  Breiteubaeh’s  papers,  especially  J-  na. 
Zeitsc.hr.  Natwrw.  xv.  1882,  p.  151. 

3  See  Cholodkovsky,  Zool.  Anz.  ix.  p.  615  ;  Haase,  f.c.  p.  711  ;  also  Riley, 
V.  cut.  Soc.  Washington ,  ii.  1892,  p.  310. 


.i], ,  j(<n,  t]i(,  -mo^.-pf-nt-ellwii  behind.  In  front, of  the  scutum 
],,  i(>  ,  p,  ,,  jn„)( ,]  p1<(,  _s(  ni  mu  h>  Burgess.  It  is  usually 
‘-in  ,'!]  -m<1  i ’V  ili*>  front  part  of  .  the  .scutum;  but 

„  j,,,  t!ll>  i  ,  5  i  o  ind  1  >i]/o)  td  m  position.  It  is  of 

’niji-n  (,i;«  n  as  ’ttiii"  i  ut*  <  h»ef  pomt  of  articulation  with  the  pro- 
Mxm.ix.  r!  he  n  ..ielinin  is  more  >h  less  irregularly  rhomboklal  in 
fom,  •  h  h  1,1’iM  me iu  usi.ail)  loohn  ,c  if  it  were  a  lobe  or  fold 
I  u  wi  in  f’oni,  ot  the  ha  so  E)r  the  abdomen  or  metathorax,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  the  Lifter  is  concealed  or  risible.  In  some  of  the 
ineho'  foams  this  men  m  uti  liar  lobe  is  prominent,  and  there 
nicy  Ik  n  urd<  i  ih  j  r*-j**<  inm  -t  piece  that  has  been  called 
flu  ]>(  a-s^atedum  nd  is  i cully  the  base  of  the  great  meso- 
piiragnia,  o  dal  urn,  s  pn  <  c  that  descends  far  down  into  the 
.nO'uor  of  the  hodt,  Cn  audition  to  the  front  pair  of  wings  the 
niesothoiviT  hems  mi  H,-.  upper  ,-uibr  e  another  pair  of  appendages, 
the  dg-dae  -  m  t i  e  lupine  form,-  ih<  \  are  of  large  size  ;  they  are 
fawfiV'd  on  the  front  of  tin  mmothorax,  and  extend  backwards 
o' pi  the  ]cinf  o:  (lie  wing  with  Liu  body,  being  densely  covered 
with  scales  so  that  they  are  but  little  conspicuous.  These 
appendages  are  frequently  erroneously  called  patagia,  but  have 
iho  lieen  cull'-d  si  apulae,  ptmygodes  paraptera,  and  shoulder- 
tufts,  m  ,-houkler-leppoR  The  loner  surface  of  the  mesothorax 
is  mudi  com  pair d  by  the  Luge  ..ml  prominent  coxae,  but  the 
sternum  and  uhe  two  plem.d  pieces  on  each  side,  epis termini  and 
epnnerou.  .ue  nr, ily  defected.  The  area  for  attachment  of  the 
anterior  sung  on  each  side  is  coiciderubk ,  and  appears  to  be  of 
lath  pi  <  otnplex  structure  its  anatomy  bus  been,  however,  but 
little  studied.  •  ' 

The  Metathokax  is  small  m  comparison  with  the  preceding 
segment,  to  which  it  is  intimately  eo-adapted,  though  the  two 
are  really  connected  only  by  delicate  membrane,  and  can  conse¬ 
quently  be  separated  with  ease  by  dissection.  The  metano turn 
consists  of  (1)  the  scutum,  which  usually  appears  externally  as 
an  anterior  piece  on  each  side  ;  (2)  the  scutellum,  forming  a 
.median  piece  placed  behind  the  scutum,  ‘which  it  tends  to 
separate  into  two  parts  by  its  own  extension  forwards.  In  order 
to, understand  the  structure  of  the  metathorax  it.  is  desirable  to 
dissect  it  off  from  the  larger  anterior  segment,  and  it  will  then 
be  found  that  its  appearance  when  undissected  is  deceptive, 
owing  to  its  being  greatly  arched,  or  folded  in  the  antero- 
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posterior  direction.  A  broad,  but  short  phragma  descends  from 
the  hind  margin  of  the  metascutellum  into  the  interior  of  the 
body.  It  should  be  noted  that  though  the  metanotum  is  forced, 
as  it  were,  backwards  by  the  great  extension  of  the  mesonotum  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  body,  yet  at  the  sides  the  metanotum  creeps 
forward  so  as  to  keep  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  hind  wings 
near  to  those  of  the  front  wings.  In  many  forms  of  Hesperiidae, 
Sphingidae,  ISToctuidae,  etc.  the  true  structure  of  the  metanotum 
is  further  concealed  by  the  back  of  the  mesoscutellum  reposing 
on,  and  covering  it. 

Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  thoracic  Spiracles  ;  there 
is  one  conspicuous  enough  in  the  membrane  behind  the  pronotum, 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  writers  that  no  other  exists.  West- 
wood  and  Scudder,  however,  speak  of  a  mesothoracic  spiracle,  and 
Dr.  Chapman  considers  that  one  exists.  Minot  describes1  a 
structure  behind  the  anterior  wing,  and  thinks  it  may  be  an 
imperfect  spiracle,  and  we  have  found  a  similar  stigma  in 
Saturnia  pa-vonia.  At  the  back  of  the  thorax  there  is  on  each 
side  in  some  Lepidoptera  (N oetuidae,  Arctia,  etc.),  a  curious  large 
cavity  formed  by  a  projection  backwards  from  the  sides  of  the 
metasternum,  and  a  corresponding  development  of  the  pleura  of 
the  first  abdominal  segment.  Minot  and  others  have  suggested 
that  this  may  be  an  organ  of  hearing. 

The  Abdomen  differs  according  to  the  sex.  In  the  female 
seven  segments  are  conspicuous  dorsally,  but  only  six  ventrally, 
because  the  first  segment  is  entirely  membranous  beneath,  and 
is  concealed  between  the  second  abdominal  ventral  plate  and 
the  posterior  coxae.  Besides  these  segments  there  are  at  the 
hind  end  two  others  smaller,  more  or  less  completely  with¬ 
drawn  into  the  body,  and  in  certain  cases  forming  an  ovipositor. 
These  nine  segments  are  usually  considered  to  constitute  the 
abdomen;  but  according  to  Peytoureau,'2  a  tenth  dorsal  plate  is 
represented  on  either  side  of  the  anal  orifice,  though  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  corresponding  ventral  plate.  In  the  male  the  segments, 
externally  conspicuous,  are  one  more  than  in  the  female.  Accordi  1 1  g 
to  the  authority  quoted,3  this  sex  has  also  truly  ten  abdominal 
segments,,  the  ninth  segment  being  withdrawn  to  a  greater  or 

1  Fourth  Rep.  U.S.  Enlom.  Commission,  18S5,  p.  -19. 

2  C.R.  Ac.  Sci.  Paris,  cxviii.  1894,  p.  360  ;  and  Ids  Thesis,  Bordeaux,  IS!*. 

3  C.R.  Ac.  Sci.  Paris,  cxviii.  1894,  p.  1.42. 
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less  extent  to  the  inside  of  the  body,  and  modified  to  form  part  ot 
a  copulatory  apparatus  ;  its  dorsal  portion  bears  a  process  called  the 
“  uncus  ”  ;  the  anal  orifice  opens  on  the  inner  face  of  this  process, 
and  below  it  there  is  another  process — developed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent — called  the  “  scaphium.”  The  ventral  portion  of  the 
ninth  segment  bears  a  lobe,  the  “  saccus  ”  (Peytoureau,  l.c.).  On 
each  side  of  the  ninth  abdominal  segment  there  is  a  process  called 
the  “  valve,”  the  internal  wall  of  which  hears  some  hook-like  or 
other  processes  called  “  harpes  ”  ;  it  is  continued  as  a  membrane 
surrounding  the  “  oedeagus,”  or  penis,  and — bearing  more  or 
less  distinct  prominences — connects  with  the  scaphium.  In  many 
forms  the  parts  alluded  to,  other  than  the  valves,  are  concealed 
by  the  latter,  which 
ne  together  when 
=  closed,  and  may  be 
covered  externally  with 
scales  like  the  rest  of 
the  abdomen.  Peytou¬ 
reau  considers  that  the 
uncus  is  really  the  dorsal 
plate  of  a  tenth  segment, 
and  that  the  scaphium 
I  is  the  tenth  ventral 
,t  ninth  plate.  Thus,  according 
j  to  this  view,  the  ninth 
,r  segment  is  extensive  and 
13  complex,  being  very  • 
highly  modified  in  all 
its  parts :  while  the  tenth  segment  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
structure  of  the  male  organs  is  simpler  in  Lepidoptera,  and  less 
varied  than  it  is  in  the  other  great  Orders  of  Insects.  There 
are  seven  pairs  of  abdominal  spiracles  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
membranous  pleurae.  . 

Legs. — The  legs  are  long,  slender,  covered  with  scales,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  tibiae  sometimes  bear 
articulated  spurs  on  their  middle  as  well  as  at  the  tip.  The 
front  tibia  usually  possesses  on  its  inner  aspect  a,  peculiar 
mobile  pad ;  this  seems  to  be  in  some  cases  a  combing  organ  ; 
it  also  often  acts  as  a  cover  to  peculiar  scales.  :  The  tarsi 
are  five-jointed,  with  two  small  claws  and  a  small,'  apparatus, 
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the  functional  importance  of  which  is  unknown,  between  the 
claws. 

Wings. — The  wings  are  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
Order;  it  is  to  them  that  butterflies  owe  their  beauty,  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  wings  being  frequently  adorned  with  colours  and 
patterns  of  the  most  charming  and  effective  nature.  These 
effects  are  due  to  minute  scales  that  are  implanted  in  the  wing- 
membrane  in  an  overlapping  manner,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
arrangement  of  slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  scales  are  very 
readily  displaced,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  silky  dust.  We 
shall  describe  their  structure  and  allude  to  their  development 
subsequently.  The  wings  are  usually  of  large  size  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Insect’s  body :  in  the  genus  Morph  0,  the 
most  gorgeous  of  the  butterflies,  they  are  enormous,  though  the 
body  is  small ;  so  that  when  deprived  of  these  floats  the  Insect  is 
insignificant.  The  great  expanse  of  wing  is  not  correlative  with 
great  powers  of  flight,  though  it  is  perhaps  indicative  of  flying  with 
little  exertion ;  for  the  small -winged  Lepidoptera,  Sphingidae, 
etc.,  have  much  greater  powers  of  aerial  evolution  than  the  large¬ 
winged  forms.  The  area  of  the  wing  is  increased  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  the  scales  on  the  outer  margin,  and  on  a  part  or  on 
the  whole  of  the  inner  margin,  project  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
membrane  that  bears  them :  these  projecting  marginal  scales  are 
called  fringes.  In  many  of  the  very  small  moths  the  actual  size 
of  the  wing-membranes  is  much  reduced,  but  in  such  cases  the 
fringes  may  be  very  long,  so  as  to  form  the  larger  part  of  the 
surface,  especially  of  that  of  the  hind  wings.  Frequently  the 
hind  wings  are  of  remarkable  shape,  being  prolonged  into  pro¬ 
cesses  or  tails,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  remarkable  as  those 
of  Nemoptera  in  the  Order  Neuroptera. 

The  wings  are  very  rarely  absent  in  Lepidoptera ;  this  occurs 
only  in  the  female  sex,  no  male  Lepidopterous  imago  destitute  of 
wings  having  been  discovered.  Although  but  little  is  known  of 
the  physiology  of  flight  of  Lepidoptera,  yet  it  is  clearly  important 
that  the  two  wings  of  the  same  side  should  bo  perfectly  ooadaptod 
or  correlated.  This  is  effected  largely  by  the  front  wing  over¬ 
lapping  t  the  hind  one  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  by  the  iwo 
contiguous  surfaces  being  pressed,  as  it  were,  together.  This  is 
the  system  found  in  butterflies  and  in  some  of  the  large  moth>, 
such  as  Lasiocampidae  and  Saturniidae ;  in  these  eases  the  hind 
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mnlder.  or  area,  anterior  to  its  point 
m  f.|ii«  Bhoiildcr  is  absent, •  but  in  its 
rf  bristles  projecting-  forwards  and 
r  a  little  membranous  flap,  or  a  tuft 
fv.ep  of  the  front  wing:  the  bristle  is 
meture.  r.hrtfc  retains  it  a  “  retinaculum.” 
in  some  Hphingidae  there  is  the  un- 
ieveloped  shoulder  (s)  coexisting  with 
retjnaenluin.  (r).  The  frenulum  and  . 
in  structure,  and  the  retinaculum  in 
crl  the  same  moth ;  the  male,  which 
■;  ot  t!iehr  hiuiu  tlm  bettei  retaining  . 
to  form  of  the  frenulum  is  of  great 
m  iff7  m.di't  ol'  all  the  forms  that 
y-mre  it,  it  .on, -ids  oi  in-mh  ‘-Idemd  together  so  as  to 

f  ’in  a  sing]'  oiifrie,  r. j'lls7  in  neurh  .11  females  it  consists  of 
Jiree  u  m  >re  Wti-,-  which  ,o'e  fruu  than  that  of  the  male; 
m  one  frucdc  Lot-id  L  bn’  e  tinam.  ns  many  as  nine.  Also  in  the 
hiue  majority  o!  moths  th  ;  retina,  id  am  descends  from  the  costal 
nervine  m  .he  uafr.  v-mle  hi  the  funale  it  ascends  from  the 
median  neimre.'  '  Tins  sexual  difference  in  a  structure  for  the 
dischuree  of  a  function  common  to  the  two  sexes  is  a  very  re- 
mnifrmle  du  Thme  7  re  a  few  -very  few — -ninths  in  which  the 
I  a st a  .h  the  hmd  wings  ‘ire  not  well  unadopted  with  the  front 
w.ugs.  ami  do  mu  yctvss  o  frenulum,  aid  these  species  possess 
a  small  mme  or  less  Pee  hide  ,.t  the  base  of  the  front  wing  that 
droop-?  Lowards  the  hmd  wing  and  may  thus  hel)i  to  keep  up  an 
nni'mlHl,  connexion  between  the  pair  :  fids  lobe  has  been  named 
1  jugnm  1  >  P’  oiessor  L’mininolc.  Or  eesinually  there  is  a  jug  run  , 
on  the  hind  as  well  cm  on  the  fiuin,  wing.  There  is  usually  a 
cruy  great  difierrnre  Inn  ween  the  front  and  the  hind  wings :  for 
whereas  in  the  front  winy  the  anterior  portion  is  doubtless  of 
great  impoi  tauce  m  the  act  of  flight  and  is  provided  with 
numerous  veins,  in  the  hind  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corre¬ 
al  rending  part  has  not  u  similar  function,  being  covered  by  the 
hunt  wmg  .  Imnee  the  hind  wing  is  provided  with  fewer  nervures 
ui  the  anterior-  region,  the  divisions  of  the  subcostal  being  less 
_) microns  than  they  are  in  the  front  wing.  In  the  moths 
pofWFsing  a  jugiun  'he  two  wings  differ  but  little  from  one 
1  Ji'.iMta  lirttnk  India,  Moths,  i.  .1892,  p.  8. 
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another,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  function  almost  as  four 
separate  wings  instead  of  as  two  pairs. 

Wing-nervures. — *The  nervures  or  ribs  of  the  wings  are  of 
great  importance  in  Lepidoptera,  as  at  present  they  furnish  the 
chief  characters  for  classification  and  for  the  discussions  of 
phylogeny  that  are  so  numerous  in  entomological  literature. 
On  looking  at  wings  that  have  been  deprived  of  their  scales  it 
will  he  noticed  (Fig.  161)  that  the  ribs  are  much  more  numerous 
at  the  outer  margins  than  they  are  near  the  points  of  attachment 
of  the  wings,  and  that  there  is  usually  but  one  cell  (or  area  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  by  ribs).  This  latter  point  is  one  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Lepidopterous  wing  ;  in  Insect-wings  generally 
the  number  of  cells  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  wings  and  to 
the  number  of  nervures  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Lepidoptera,  for 
in  the  latter  there  are  few  or  no  cross-nervures.  Hence  there  is 
sometimes  no  closed  cell  at  all  on  the  wing  (Fig.  161,  II.  B). 
T^e  maximum  number  of  closed  cells  is  six ;  this  is  found  in 
some  species  of  Micropteryx,  while  in  Ifepicdus  there  may  be 
three  or  four ;  but  the  rule  is  that  there  is  only  one  cell  in  the 
Lepidopterous  wing.  When  the  number  of  cells  is  increased 
this  is  not  necessarily  due  to  an  increase  in  the  cross-nervures;  and 
in  fact  it  is  generally  due  to  irregular  forking  or  to  the  sinuous 
form  of  the  longitudinal  nervures  themselves  (see  wing  of  Castnia, 
Fig.  162,  A.).  Some  authorities  consider  that  all  transverse  or 
cross-veins  in  Lepidoptera  are  merely  portions  of  longitudinal 
veins  having  diverted  courses.  When  a  portion  of  a  nervine 
beyond  the  basal  or  primary  portion  serves  as  a  common  piece 
to  two  forked  parts  external  to  it,  it  is  called  a  stalk  (Fig.  162, 
A,  e).  There  are  cases  in  which  the  furcation  takes  place  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  a  nervure  is  double  at  the  base  of  the 
wing  (Fig.  161,  I,  A,  la,  and  B,  lb).  This  important  condition 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  discussed. 

Turning  to  the  mode  of  designation  of  the  nervures,1  we  may 

1  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  treat  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  on  this  point.  and 
we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  pamphlet,  “  The  Venation  of  the  'Wings  of 
Insects,”  by  Prof.  Comstock,  Ithaca,  1895,  being  a  reprint,  with  an  important 
prefatory  ;iot<',  from  the  Elements  of  Insect  Anatmny,  by  J.  H.  Comstock  and  V  L. 
Kellogg,  also  to  Packard’s  discussion  of  the  subject  in  M&ui.  Ac.  S'ci.  U’a.<h ;  uni  mi. 
vii.  1895,  pp.  84-86.  The  method  of  Spuler,  alluded  to  in  these  two  memoirs,  i.-, 
based  on  development,  and,  when  extended,  will  doubtless  have  very  valuable 
results.  See  Spuler,  Zcilschr.  wiss.  Zool.  liii.  1892,  p.  597. 
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,  p-  unit,  rkm  '  ibur,  no  syffcm  satisfactory  from  a 
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Fig.  161. — Wing-nervuratiou  of  Lepidopteva,  I.  Diagram  of  moths’  wings  (after  Hamp- 
stm) ;  .11,  of  a  butterfly’s  wings  (jUoroku  'meiielaus  6,  after  Staudinger  and  Schatz). 
A,  front,  B,  hind  tying.  I. — c,  costal :  sc.  subcostal  ;  ?»,  median ;  la,  16,  1c,  in¬ 
ternal  ner cures  ;  /.  fremilum  :  2,  3.  4 .  brandies  of  median  nervure  ;  -5,  lower 
radial ;  b,  upper  radial;  7-11,  divisions  of  the  subcostal:  12,  termination  of 
costal :  cell ;  d,  rliscoeellular  nervure.  IT. — C,  costal ;  SC.  subcostal  ;  M,  median  ; 
SM  and  SN,  submedian  nervnres  ;  1A,  inner-margin  nervure ;  TJR,  lower  radial ; 
OR,  upper  radial  ;  SC1  to  SC3,  divisions  of  subcostal  ;  M1  to  Ms,  divisions  of  median 
nervure  ;  C,  cell  ;  DC,  discocellulars. 


“  median  nervui’es.  The  nervnres  Hear  the  inner  margin  of  the 
wing  (that  is  the.  lower  part  in  our  figures)  differ  much  in  the  front 
and  Lind  wings,  consisting  either  of  two  or  of  three  separate 
portions  not  joined  even  at  the  base.  British  entomologists  call 
these  “  branches  or  divisions  of  the  internal  nervure  ” :  the 
trewnans  call  the  more  anterior  of  them  the  “  si  i  bin ed  i an ,”_an d  the 
more  internal  the  “inner-margin  nervure”:  they  are  .also  frequently 
called  anal  lien  ures.  The  cross-nervure  that  closes  the  cell  is 
called  discocbllnlh-i ,  when  apparently  composed  of  two  or  three 
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parts  joined  so  as  to  form  angles,  the  parts  are  called,  according 
to  position,  upper,  lower,  and  middle  discocellulars.  One  or  more 
short  spurs  may  exist  on  the  front  part  of  the  basal  portion  of 
the  hind  wing ;  these  are  called  praecostal.  The  branches  or 
terminal  divisions  of  the  nervures  should  be  called  nervules ;  they 
are  usually  mentioned  by  the  numbers  shewn  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  161,  I.).  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
member  that  number  2  is  always  assigned  to  the  posterior  division 
of  the  median  nervure,  the  nervules  below  this  being  all  called  1, 
and  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
a ,  b,  c  when  requisite.  This  course 
is  necessary,  because  if  it  were  not 
adopted  the  corresponding  nervules 
on  the  front  and  hind  wings  would 
bear  different  numbers. 

The  use  of  this  system  of  num¬ 
bers  for  the  nervules  is  becoming 
general,  and  it  answers  fairly  well 
for  practical  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  extreme  discrepancy  exists  as 
to  the  nomenclature  of  the  nervures 
and  nervules,  and  there  are  almost  as 
many  systems  as  there  are  authorities.  FlQ'c^(7undfrsMe7oTA!'Lnt 

The  normal  number  of  nervules 
is,  on  the  front  wing,  11  +  1  or  2 
inner  marginal,  and  on  the  hind 
wing  *7  +  2  or  3  inner  marginal.  In 
the  aberrant  moths  of  the  genus 
Castnia  the  nervuration  is  unusually 
complex  and  irregular  (Fig.  162),  and  an  analogous  condition 
occurs  in  our  common  Goat -moth  ( Cossus  ligwiperda).  In 
Hepiahis  and  Micropteryx  (the  jugate  moths  of  Comstock)  the 
hind  wings  are  less  dissimilar  in  nervuration  from  the  front 
wings  than  they  are  in  other  Lepidoptera.1 

Internal  Anatomy.2 — The  alimentary  canal  extends  as  a  long. 


B,  liiud  wings,  la,  li,  1 
Inner  marginal  nervures  ;  2,  lower 
branch  of  median  ;  8,  subcostal 
of  hind  wing  ;  12,  subcostal  of 
front  wing  ;  e,  “  stalk  ”  of  8  and 
9  ;  /,  frenulum  ;  r,  retinaculum  : 
s,  shoulder ;  g,  articulation  of 
wing. 


1  The  structure  and  development  of  scales  and  nervines  is  dealt  with  as  pari  of 

the  brief  study  of  the  development  of  the  wing,  on  p.  829,  etc.  . 

2  The  internal  anatomy  of  Lepidoptera  has  not  been  extensively  studied.  Fur 
information  refer  to  Dufour,  C.R.  Ac.  Paris,  x.xxiv.  1852,  p.  718;  Seudder,  Put'. 
JPeiv  England,  i.  1889,  p.  47  ;  Minot  and  Burgess,  Fourth  Jlcp.  l:.  A.  Entom.  t'uaim. 
1885,  p.  53. 
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of  the  body  of  a  female  butterfly, 
ms  to  the  left,  of  the  vertical  line 
•  1-fl,  abdominal  segments;  a, 
abdominal  ganglia;  mil1,  ugfi, . 
,  a/.,  eopuUtorj  pouch  ;  c..a,  c<", 
ill  ganglion  :  h,  dorsal  vessel  ;  t, 
i,.a>,  oi  egg-tubes  of  left  side; 
nle  cut  <uvay,  except  small  poi 
nr,  oesophagus  ;  or.c,  end  of  left 
’  d  puts  of  right  ovtnaii  tubes, 
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at  the  extrema  >  uf  iIk  budr  to  lorm  n  rectum.  The  dorsal  or 
circulate]  y  vessel  i  onnuenu  s  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
hr.dx  hut  in  the  limit  p.irt  oj  the  abdomen  is  deflexed  to  pass 
und. r  the  great  phi ugm<<  into  flu  thorax,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
to  the  dorsal  wall,  out  is  again  ain uptlv  de Hexed,  forming  a  loop, 
,uid  is  then  prolonged  ,ibo\e  the  oesophagus  into  the  head:  at 
tV  summit  of  the  thmacic  loop  thole  may  he  a  dilatation  called 
the  amlal  chamber  The  supm-  and  infra-oesophageal  ganglia 
are  consolidated  into  a  nuns  pierced  Ip  the  oesophagus:  there  is 
a  minute  fronted  ganglion :  the  ventral  chain  consists'  of  three 
much  approximated  thoracic  ganglia  and  four  abdominal  ganglia 
^pirated  iiom  <’  e  thoracic  by  a  long  interval. 
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The  male  sexual  organs  consist  of  the  two  testes  placed  in  a 
common  capsule,  from  which  proceed  a  pair -of  contiguous  vasa 
deferentia  (dilated  soon  after  their  origin  to  form  the  vesiculae 
seminales) ;  into  each  vas  there  opens  a  long,  tubular  gland ;  the 
two  vasa  subsequently  unite  to  form  a  long,  coiled,  ejaculatory 
duct.  It  is  in  the  structure  of  the  female  sexual  organs  that  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  Lepidoptera  is 
found,  there  being  two  external  sexual  orifices.  The  imago  has, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  four  egg-tubes  in  each  ovary ;  the 
pair  of  oviducts  proceeding  from  them  unite  to  form  a  single  un¬ 
paired  (azygos)  oviduct  which  terminates  by  an  orifice  quite  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  There  is  a  sac,  the  bursa 
copulatrix  or  eopulatory  pouch,  which  is  prolonged  in  a  tubular 
manner,  to  open  externally  on  the  eighth  ventral  plate  :  a  tube, 
the  seminal  duct,  connects  the  bursa  with  the  oviduct,  and  on  this 
tube  there  may  be  a  dilatation — the  spermatheca.  Besides  these 
structures  two  sets  of  accessory  glands  open  into  the  oviduct,  an 
unpaired  gland,  and  a  pair  of  glands.  The  development  of  these 
structures  has  been  described  by  Hatchett  Jackson,1  and  exhibits 
some  very  interesting  features.  The  exact  functions  of  the  bursa 
copulatrix  and  of  the  other  structures  are  by  no  means  clear. 
According  to  Riley,2  the  spermatheca  in  Pronuba  contains  some 
curious  radiate  bodies,  and  Godrnau  and  Salvin  describe  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  sort  as  existing  in  butterflies.  Several  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  details  of  the  structure  of  these  remarkably  complex 
passages  have  been  described,  and  the  various  ducts  are  some¬ 
times  rendered  more  complex  by  diverticula  attached  to  them. 
Some  noteworthy  diversities  in  the  main  anatomical  features 
exist.  According  to  Cholodkovsky,  there  is  but  one  sexual 
aperture — the  posterior  one — in  Nematois  metallic m  ;  while, 
according  to  Brandt,  the  number  of  egg-tubes  in  a  few  cases 
exceeds  the  normal — four — being  in  Scsia  sc.oliaeformis  fourteen. 
In  Nematois  metallirvs  there  is  individual  variation,  the  number 
of  tubes  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

The  egg  has  been  more  extensively  studied  in  Lopidoptorn 
than  in  any  other  Order  of  Insects.  It  displays  groat  variety  : 
we  meet  with  elongate  forms  (Fig.  104)  ami  Hat  forms  lily- 
buttons,  while  in  Limarodes  (Fig.  So,  Yol.  V.)  the  egg  is  a 

1  TV.  Linn.  AW.  Lomton  (2),  v.  1890,  V.  l  l:i. 

-  ]‘.  cnt.  ,SW.  H'ashimjlon,  ii.  1892,  j>.  809. 
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transparent  scale  of  somewhat  inconstant  outline.  Some  are 
coloured  and  mottled  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  birds’-eggs ; 
this  is  the  case  with  some  eggs  of  Lasiocampidae  and  Liparidae ;  in 
some  the  sculpture  of  the  egg-shell  is  of  the  most  elaborate  char¬ 
acter  (Figs.  *77,  78,  Vol.  V.).  The  egg-shell  or  chorioh  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Korschelt 1  and  others,  a  cutieular  product  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  egg-chambers  of  the  ovaries.  The  number  of  eggs  deposited 
bj’  an  individual  differs  greatly  in  different  species,  and  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  variable  within  certain  limits  in  the  same 
species.  Speyer  thought  about  250  to  be  the  average  number 
of  eggs  deposited  by  an  individual.  The  number  in  the  case  of 
Aporia  eratacgi  is  believed  to  be  from  60  to  100,  and  in  some 
Hepialus  to  be  several  thousands.  The  mode  of  deposition  also 
differs  greatly ;  where  the  eggs  are  very 
'Tig-  numerous  they  seem  to  he  discharged  almost 

at  random  in  suitable  spots ;  but  moths  such 
as  Clisiocampa  neustria  fasten  their  eggs 
round  the  stems  of  the  food-plant  in  a  very 
perfect  and  artistic  manner.  Butterflies 
seem  as  a  rule  to  prefer  to  oviposit  by  placing 
an  egg  here  and  there  rather  than  risk  many 
in  one  situation ;  but  to  this  there  are  many 
conspicuous  exceptions  especially  in  the  cases 
where  the  larvae  live  gregariously,  as  in  the 
Vanessae.  Some  moths  cover  the  eggs  with 
fur  from  their  own  body,  which,  in  the  case 
of  certain  of  the  Eggers  (Lasiocampidae), 
Fiq.  161.  Egg  of  Orauge-  seems  to  have  a  special  supply  for  the  pur- 
tn.  butterfly,  Euckloe  '  ,  .  ,  11  '  .  .  1 

caniamines,  magni-  pose.  The  period  that  intervenes  between 
natiirafsiK  on  a Italif  ^P08^*011  and  hatching  of  the  eggs  varies 
from  a  few  days  to  many  months.  There 
seems  to  be,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  little  power  of  extending  the 
period  of  latency  beyond  a  single  season  ;  though '  certain  facts 
have  been  recorded  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  in 
Australia  eggs  may  last  over  the  proper  time  during  a  drought, 
and  be  hatched  as  soon  as  rain  falls. 

,  Larva. — The  young  condition  or  larva  of  the  Lepidopterous 
Insect  is  commonly  called  a  caterpillar.  It  is  a  'somewhat 
worm-like  creature — in  old  English  it  was  sometimes  called 
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palmer- worm — and  is  composed  of  a  head  and  thirteen  divisions 
or  segments  of  the  body ;  the  first  three  of  the  latter  are  called 
/thoracic,  the  other  ten,  abdominal  segments ;  in  most  caterpillars 
the  terminal  two  or  three  abdominal  segments  are  more  or  less 
run  together,  and  the  ninth  may  be  very  small,  so  that  the  true 
number  is  indistinct.  The  first  three  segments  hear  each,  on 
either  side,  a  short  limb,  ending  in  a  curved  spine ;  the  next 
two  (or  three  or  more)  segments  are  destitute  of  legs,  but  on 
some  of  the  following  divisions  another  kind  of  leg  of  a  more 
fleshy  character  appears;  while  the  body  is  terminated  by  a  pair 
of  these  thick  legs  of  somewhat  different  form.  The  front  legs 
are  usually  called  the  true  legs,  the  others  prolegs,  but  this  latter 
designation  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  the  term  “  pro  ”  being  in 
entomology  used  to  signify  anterior ;  it  is  therefore  better  to 
call  the  three  anterior  pairs  thoracic  legs,  and  the  others  abdominal 
feet,  distinguishing  the  hind  pair  of  these  latter  as  claspers. 
There  is,  too,  an  unfortunate  discrepancy  amongst  entomologists  in 
their  manner  of  counting  the  body-segments,  some  count  the  head 
as  the  first  segment,  while  others  apply  this  term  to  the  first 
thoracic  segment.  The  latter  is  the  more  correct  course,  for,  as 
the  head  is  not  a  single  segment  it  should  not  be  called  such  in 
a  terminology  that  affects  to  be  morphologically  exact,  not  simply 
descriptive.  The  thoracic  legs  are  transversely  jointed  (Fig.  165, 
B),  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  abdominal  feet,  which  are 
usually  armed  beneath  with  a  circle,  or  with  rows,  of  little  hooks. 
The  thoracic  legs  are,  independent  of  their  form,  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  abdominal,  for  these  latter  disappear  subsequently, 
while  the  former  give  rise  to  the  legs  of  the  imago.  The  number 
of  thoracic  legs  is  always  six,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  there 
are  none  at  all ;  the  abdominal  feet  are  much  more  variable,  and 
exhibit  so  many  distinctions  that  we  cannot  here  attempt  to 
deal  with  them.  M.  Goossens  has  given  a  concise  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  this  subject,1  and  Speyer 2  a  summary  of  the  variety 
in  number  and  position. 

The  anatomy  of  the  larva  is  simple  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  perfect  Insect;  its  main  features  will  be  appreciated  from 
Fig.  165,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stomach  "is 
enormous,  and  the  silk-vessels  are  also  very  extensive.  There 
are  three  sets  of  glands  opening  by  canals  on  the  head,  viz.  the 
1  Ann.  fine.  cnt.  France,  3 887,  J>p.  384-303,  PI.  7.  *'  Isis,  3  833,  ]>.  s;;,V 
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salivary  glands  proper,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  month, 
one  close  to  the  base  of  each  mandible ;  the  silk-glands,  which 
terminate  by  a  common  canal,  continued  externally  as  the  spin¬ 
neret  ;  and  the  glands  of  Filippi  situate  in  the  head  itself,  and 
opening  into  the  ducts  of  the  silk-glands,  near  their  union 
into  a  common  duct.  It  should  be  recollected  that  Fig.  165 
does  not  indicate  all  the  details  of  the  anatomy ;  the  muscular 
system,  for  instance,  being  entirely  omitted,  though  there  are 
an  enormous  number  of  muscles ;  these  however  are  not  very 
complex,  they  being  mostly  repetitions  in  the  successive  seg¬ 
ments.1  The  mouth-parts  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 


perfect  Insect,  inasmuch  as  the  maxillae  and  labial  palpi,  which 
are  the  most  remarkable  structures  of  the  imago,  are  small,  and 
are  differently  constructed  in  the  caterpillar,  while  the  mandibles, 
which  are  the  largest  organs  of  the  caterpillar,  disappear  in  the 
adult.  The  little  organ  by  which  the  caterpillar  exudes  its  silk 
is  called  a  spinneret ;  according  to  Packard  it  is  a  “  homologue 
of  the  hypopharynx,”  It  is  a  more  or  less  prominent  point  on 
the  middle  of  the  labium  (Fig.  166,$)  and  sometimes  forms  a 
cdnspicuous  spine  projecting  downwards.  The  eyes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  imperfect  organs,  consisting  merely  of  six,  in  some  cases 

'.For  anatomy  of  caterpillars  refer.to  Lyonnet's  famous  work,  Traitt  a/Laloitd-quc 
de  la  chenille  qui  range  le  hois  de  sauh,  La  Haye,  1762.  ; 
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fewer,  transparent,  somewhat  prominent,  little  spaces  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  head ;  they  are  called  “  ocelli,” 
by  Landois  “  ocelli  compositi.”  Under  each  of  these  external 
facets  there  are  placed  percipient 
structures,  apparently  very  imperfect 
functionally,  the  caterpillar’s  sight 
being  of  the  poorest  character.1  The 
spiracles  of  the  caterpillar  are  nine 
on  each  side,  placed  one  on  the  first 
thoracic  segment  and  one  on  each  of 

the  first  eight  abdominal  segments;  Fl0.  .166'.„Frout  view  of  head  of 
there  are  no  true  stigmata  on  the  a  caterpillar,  with  the  jaws 
second  and  third  thoracic  segments,  H’mamii^i'  antenna"™  5 
though  traces  of  their  rudiments  or  ocelli  ;  <?,  maxilla  ; /,  lingua’ ;  g, 
vestiges  are  sometimes  visible.  spinneret ;  k,  labial  palp. 

In  the  caterpillar  there  are  no  traces  of  the  external  sexual 
organs,  so  that  the  two  sexes  cannot  be  distinguished  on  super¬ 
ficial  inspection ;  it  was  however  long  ago  demonstrated  by 
Herold 2  that  the  ovaries  and  testes  exist  in  the  youngest  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  growth  and  development 
in  the  larval  instars;  the  most  important  feature  of  which  is 
that  the  testes  are  originally  separate  but  subsequently  coalesce 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  and  become  enclosed  in  a  common 
capsule.  In  a  few  forms — especially  of  Liparidae — {Lymantriidae 
of  modern  authors) — the  caterpillars  are  said  to  be  of  different 
colours  in  the  two  sexes.  Most  of  what  is  known  on  this  point 
has  been  referred  to  by  Hatchett  Jackson.3 

The  Silk-glards  of  Lepidoptera  are  of  great  interest  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  furnished  for  many  ages  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
adornments  made  use  of  by  our  own  species.  The  sericteria,  or 
vessels  that  secrete  silk,  are  of  simple  structure,  and  differ  greatly 
in  their  size  in  the  various  forms  of  the  Order ;  they  sometimes 
become  of  great  length ;  in  the  Silk-worm  each  of  the  two 
vessels  is  nearly  five  times  as  long  as  the  body,  while  in 
Bombyx  yamamai  and  others,  even  this  is  exceeded.  They 

1  See  Plateau,  Bull.  Ac.  Belgique,  xv.  1888,  p.  28  ;  ill  reference  to  structure*  of 
ocelli,  Blanc,  Titc  (In  Bombyx  mori  .  .  .  1891,  pp.  103,  etc.  ;  ami  Landois  in 
ZeAtschr.  wiss.  Zool.  xvi.  1866,  p.  27, 

-  Bidwiclccluwjsyeschichle  der  SckmcUerlinije,  Cassel,  1816. 

3  Tr.  Linn.  Soe.  London ,  Zool.  2nd  Ser.,  v.  1890,  pp.  147,  14S. 
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k-wonn  is  thirty-one  days  old, 
n|;  when  'the  age  is  fifty,  days 
or.  being  then  §  of  the  whole, 
toy' undergo  a'  gradual  atrophy, 
)v>'  to  Helm,  no  longer  to  be 
rvcre  of  a  contrary  opinion.1  Ae- 
v<u«<ds  begin  to  develop  at  an  ex - 
rVo  end  are  very  different  in  their 
fie.  the  former  being  derivatives  of 
foderm'),  while  the  salivary  glands 
>rn  This  view  is  to  some  extent  eon- 
'  (filoon  as  to  the  different  manner 
rff  discharge  their  functions. 

eil  pj  .1.pai.ni,I  r,natoniy  of  the  larva  is  the  great 

^V<"U'lom’ieii  Ti.me  is  verv  dioit  oesophagus  and  crop; 
ff  .ml  ...  a.  g  fo  tu  «»■ 
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oRl.u  the,/  nr  r-umdar  in  th.-ir  dispitaiuim  to  those  of  the  imago  , 
be], ins  the  stomach  the  canal  expands  into  two  successive,  short 
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I’m  ih si.  call'd  an  intestine,  tire  second  a  rectum; 
unacted  by  very  short  isthmuses.  The  dorsal  vessel 
slcruiei  lube  extending  horn  the  eighth  abdominal 
rhe  bead.  The  mam  nerwms  system  consists  of 
infm-CKveplHg.-al  ganglia,  a  small  frontal  ganglion, 
a]  chain  of  eleven  ganglia,  three  thoracic  and  eight 
the  last  of  them  latter  being  double.  The  sexual 
quit i  rudimentary,  and  the  passages  connected  v ith 
them  very  incompletely  developed. 

pUpa. _ Tim  pupa,  uhk-h  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ot 

the.  instars  ol  an  Insect's  life,  attains  its  highest  development  in 
Lepidoptera  .  The  Lepidopterons  pupa  .is  frequently  called  a,  chry¬ 
salis  "  a  lei  in  originally  applied  to  certain  metallic  butterfly  pupae. 
The  Lepidopterons  pupa  differs  from  that  of  other  Insects  in  the 
fact  that  its  outer  skin  forms  a  hard  shell,  all  the  appepdagts  of 

1  for  information  ns  to  tin,  structure '  and  function  of-  the  silk- vessels,  refer  to 
Kita.  ZxtSLl lo  wim.  xxvi.  1S7.1,  V.  431  ;  ami  Oilson,  L«  CfnU,  vi.  1»»0. 

-  Jahresher.  Schlensch.  Gea,  lviii.  3  881,  \k  lib.. 
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the  body  being  glued  together  by  an  exudation  so  as  to  form  a 
single  continuous  outer  skin.  This  form  of  perfect  pupa  is  called 
“  pupa  obtecta.”  The  obtected  pupa  is  exhibited  in  various  stages 
of  perfection  in  the  Lepidoptera ;  the  maximum  of  perfection  is 
attained  by  the  pupae  of  such  butterflies  as  are  exposed  without 
protection  or  concealment ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  various 
small  moths  conditions  of  the  pupa  that  do  not  differ  in  any 
marked  manner  from  the  pupae  of  Insects  of  other  Orders. 
Moreover,  certain  Coleoptera  and  Piptera  exhibit  obtected  pupae 
of  a  more  or  less  perfect  kind.  Hence  the  pupa  obtecta  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  perfected  condition  that  exists  more  frequently 
in  the  Lepidoptera  than  in  other  Orders. 

The  pupa  has  no  orifices  to  the  alimentary  canal  or  sexual 


Fig.  167. — Section  of 
female  pupa  of 

Anosia  plexippms, 
3-4  days  old.  I, 

pro-,  II,  meso-,  III, 
meta-thorax  ;  1-9, 

abdominal  seg- 

na(?);  «c,  aortal 

chamber  ;  ag1  -  ag5, 
abdominal  ganglia  : 

br,  brain  ;  c,  colon  ; 

cp,  bursa  copulatrix  ;  or,  cremaster  ;  f\  first  femur  ;  fr,  food-reservoir  ;  h,  dorsal  vessel  ; 
i,  part  of  intestine ;  mv,  Malpighian  tube  ;  mx,  base  of  maxilla ;  oe,  oesophagus ;  ov,  ovary  : 
ph,  pharynx;  sd,  salivary  duct  ;  sgl,  salivary  gland  ;  st,  stomach  ;  t\  first  tarsus  :  ig, 
compound  thoracic  ganglion  ;  ts2,  ts3,  second  and  third  tarsus..  (After  Scudder. ) 


organs,  but  the  respiratory  openings  are  pervious.  It  has  no 
means  of  locomotion,  but  it  can  move  a  certain  number  of  the 
posterior  segments  (the  number  variable  according  to  kind).  In 
some  cases  it  is  provided  with  spines,  “  adminicula,”  by  means  of 
which,  aided  by  the  wriggling  movements  of  the  abdominal  seg¬ 
ments,  considerable  changes  of  position  can  be  effected.  The 
pupae  of  the  genus  Micropteryx  apparently  use  the  legs  fur 
locomotion,  as  do  the  pupae  of  Trichoptera. 

The  study  of  the  pupa,  of  Lepidoptera  is  less  advanced  than 
that  of  the  imago  and  larva,  between  which  it  is,  in  many  points 
of  structure,  intermediate.1  The  interior  of  the  pupa  contains  a 

1  The  student  will  find  important,  information  as  to  the  v  arieties  of  external 
form  of  pupae  in  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman’s  writiugs  ;  see  espeeiallv  Tr.  ,-nt.  .SV,\  Lon  Jo  a, 
1893,  1894,  and  1896. 


,.,S  |;i-:i-H)Oi>TKKA  chap. 

uiiumn  cl  mi-iiK1*  mallei,  mt  hiding  the  results  of  histolysis 
j„tl  tld-  ;,F  veil  as  1,I)C.  condition  of  the  internal  organs,  differs 
I(,o!  In  v. Ik  | l.i  i  ;J  <  ( h.iuge  Jiom  the  caterpillar  to 
die  m'll  !>  >  mm  !i  u-  hlifi  mUnm-ed 

Maui  iiiiu.M-.iM-  d  fy  cm  cms.  Those  are  masses  of  silk 

\,,n  \,u  m,  iunj.  di-poscd  In,  the  oatfi pillar  around  itself 
,]in  m,,  ,]„  l,i  |  i  ,  «il  Os ist' ii<  >*  Souk*  of  these  cocoons  are 
|„  j  (i  ( {  Uni,  'In  moth  lair  «  oir-nleiahlt  difficulty  in  escaping 
|„.u  if,  nt'-i, men planis  k  complete  Vai ious  devices  , are  used 
lur  the  purpose  or  emergence. ;  the  Puss-moth  excretes  a  corrosive, 
fluid,  coni, mung  potassium  b} dioxide  and  then  protects  itself 
Irom  this  hy  retaining  on  the  head  while  passing  through  it  a' 
shield  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  pnpa-skm.1  Lepidopterous  pupae 
usual])  have  the  hoik  tommsdted  by  a  piojectiou  of  very  various 
md  p.  euliai  form  culled  <  rem.islei.’’  In  certain  cases  these 
[iiojecbous  -p'“  used  toi  the  suspension  of  the  pupa,  and  are  then 
frequently  provided  with  hooks  (Fig.  177,  0,1)1  In  other  cases 
the  ci oiuaslcr  is  bequeath  called  flu  anal  armature  (Fig.  205,  B). 

The  development  of  the  wings 
of  Lepidoptera  has  recently  been 
much  studied.  It  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Lyonnet,  that 
the  rudiments  of  the  wings  exist 
inside  the  body  of  the  caterpillar 
when  it  is  nearly  adult.  Verson 
considers  that  he  has  detected  the 
rudiments  in  fhe  silk-worm  larva 
even  before  hatching,  and  he 
attributes  their  origin  to  a 
modification  of  form  of  those 
hypodermal  cells  that  occupy  , 
the  spots  where  the  spiracles 
of  the  second-  and  third  thor¬ 
acic  segments  might  be  looked 
for.  (It  will  be  recollected  that 
there  are  no  spiracles  on  these 
two  thoracic  segments  in  Lepi¬ 
dopterous  larvae).  Gonin  has 
examined  the'  wing-rudiments-  in  the  caterpillar,  a  few  days. old,  of 

1  letter,  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London ,  1895,  p.  399. 


pillar  :  ,;c,  embryonic  cells  ;  eft,  ex¬ 
ternal  cuticle  ;  h.  hypodermic  ;  a. 
opening  of  the  invagination  ;  tr. 
trachea.  B,  posterior  -wing-rudiment 
of  full-grown  caterpillar:  b.  semi¬ 
circular  pad  ;  c,  a  bundle  of  the 
polled  tracheae. ;  e,  envelope  :  i.  pedi¬ 
cel :  tr.  trachea.  (After  Gonin.) 
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Pieris  brassicae}  and  finds  that  the  future  wing  is  then  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  thickening  and  bagging  inwards  of  the  liypodermis, 
and  by  some  embryonic  cells  and  a  trachea  in  close  relation  with 
this  mass  (Fig.  168,  A).  The  structure  grows  so  as  to  form  a  sac 
projecting  to  the  interior  of  the  body,  connected  with  the  body- 
wall  by  a  pedicel,  and  penetrated  by  a  trachea  forming  branches 
consisting  of  rolled  and  contorted  small  tracheae  (Fig.  168,  Bj. 
If  the  body -wall  be  dissected  off  the  caterpillar  immediately 
before  pupation  the  wings  appear  in 
in  Fig.  169.  This  fact  was  known 
to  the  older  entomologists,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  butterfly 
could  be  detected  in  a  caterpillar  by 
merely  stripping  off  the  integument. 

The  exact  mode  by  which  the 
wings  become  external  at  the  time 
of  appearance  of  the  chrysalis  is  not 
ascertained  ;  but  it  would  appear  from 
Gonin’s  observations  that  it  is  not 
by  a  process  of  evagination,  but  by 
destruction  of  the  hypodermis  lying- 
outside  the  wing.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  well  known  that,  when  the 
caterpillar’s  skin  is  finally  shed  and 
the  chrysalis  appears,  the  wings  are 
and  soon  become  fastened  down  to  the  body  by  an  exudation 
that  hardens  so  as  to  form  the  shell  of  the  chrysalis. 

Scales  and  nervures. — rBefore  tracing  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  the  structure  of  the  scales  and 
nervures  that  form  such  important  features  in  the  Lepidopterous 
wing. 

If  a  section  be  made  of  the  perfect  wing  of  a.  Lepidopteron, 
it  is  found  that  the  two  layers  or  walls  of  the  wing  are  firmly 
held  together  by  material  irregularly  arranged,  in  a,  somewhat 
columnar  manner.  The  thickness  of  the  wing  is  much  greater 
where  the  section  cuts  through  a  nervure  (Fig.  1  70,  A).  The 
nervures  apparently  differ  as  to  the  structures  found  in  them. 
Spuler  observed  in  a  nervure  of  Triphnena  pronvbK,  a,  body  having 
in  section  a  considerable  diameter,  that  he  considered  to  be  a 
1  Ball.  So,:.  Vaudoisc,  xxx.  18M,  No.  115. 


crumpled  form,  as  shown 


Fiq.  169. — Anterior  parts  of  a  cater¬ 
pillar  of  P.  brassicae.,  tire  body- 
wall  having  been  dissected  off, 
immediately  before  pupation. 
a,  a',  Anterior  and  posterior 
wings  ;  st  /,  first  spiracle  ;  p,p\ 
second  and  third  legs.  (After 
Gonin. ) 

free,  external  appendages, 
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1 1  i-Ium,  and  ii  ‘  v  mu-rib  ‘  and  blood-cells.  He  remarks  that 
ovm  ucrnm^,  peih'dly  ioiined  jis  to  theii  ehitinous  parts 
r]lhor  wine-rib  <a  tiai-hoa  <»  hot!)  may  hf  absent,1  Schaffer1 


was  miabb  to  hud  any  tracheae 
evainhied  and  he  states  that  the 
nmtvA  of  the  tiaelieae  and  <  ven 
I  heir  inner  lu  lines  disappear.  Th< 
wine-ribs  were,  however.  found  by 
Inn)  to  be  present  (Fig.  170,  A 
and  B). 

Tire  scales  that  form  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  feature  in  Lepidoptera 
exist  in  surprising  profusion,  and 


Fig.  170. — Structure  ot  win?  ot  imago.  A. 
Transverse  section  oi  basal  portion  of  win? 
[of  Vanessa  containing  a  nervure  •  c. 
cuticle  ;  fr.  wmat-nh  ;  a,  wall  of  nemvrc 
(“Gvuiulmemliran  u.  hypodermic-  p, 
connect-mgconmins  :  r,  lumen  of  nervure :  B, 
section  of  a  rib ;  b,  one  of  the  chihmuis  pro- 
lections  ;  sir,  central  rod.  (After  Schaffer.) 


in  the  completed  wings  ho 


Fig.  171.-— scales  of  male  Lepulopicm. 
A,  Scale  from  upper  surface  of 
JSnws  corny ntas ;  B,  from  upper 
surface  of  J'mns  raptm  ;  C,  Irom 
inner  side,  of  told  of  Inner  margin 
ot  hind  wing  of  Laertids  phiieuor  ; 
D,  one  of  the  cover-scales  from  the 
costal  androconium  of  Mudaimi.s 
prof.ens  •  E,  F.  G,  scales  from  andro¬ 
conium  of  Thori/bcs pitkutes.  (After 
fcteudder). 


are  of  the  most  varied  forms.  They  may  be  briefly  described 
as  delicate,  ehitinous  bags :  m  the  completed  state  these  bags 
afe,  flattened,  so  as  to  bring,  the  sides  quite,  or  very  nearly, 
together.  Their  colour  is  due  to  contained  pigments,  or  to  stria- 
tion  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  scale ;  the  latter  condition 


1  Zeilschr.  wits.  Z.  ■>?.  lift.  1892,  p.  623.  •  Zool.  JcJtrl,  Anat.  iii.  1889,  p.  646. 
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Fig.  172. —Insertion  of  scales.  A, 
Socket  holding  the  stalk  in  Galleria 
mellondla;  B,  insertion  of  the  scale 
of  Polyommatus  phbeas.  i,  Base  of 
scale  ;  r,  holding-ring  ;  vj,  surface  of 
wing.  (Alter  Spuler.) 


giving  rise  to  metallic  “  interference-colours.”  The  walls  of  the 
scales  are  themselves,  in  some  cases,  tinted  with  pigment.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  scales  contain  air,  and  that  the  glistening 
whiteness  of  certain  scales  is  due  to  this.  The  exposed  surface  of 
the  scale  usually  differs  from  the 
surface  that  is  pressed  down  on 
the  wing  in  being  delicately  and 
regularly  striated ;  the  colours 
of  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  a  scale  may  also  be  quite 
different.  Scales  are  essentially 
of  the  nature  of  hairs,  and  all 
the  transitions  between  hairs  and 
true  scales  may  be  found  on  the 
wings  of  certain  Lepidoptera  that 
bear  both  hairs  and  scales,  e.g. 

Ithojnia.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  scales  on  the  wings  of  an 
individual  of  the  genus  Morpho.  The  scales  are  arranged  on 
the  wing  in  an  overlapping  manner,  somewhat  like  slates  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Each  scale  has  a  short  stalk,  and  is  maintained 
in  position  by  the  stalk  fitting  into  a  cavity  in  a  projection  of 
the  wing-membrane  (Fig.  172). 

Androconia. — The  males  of  numerous  butterflies  possess 
scales  peculiar  in  kind  and  various  in  arrangement.  They  may 
be  either  irregularly  scattered  over  the  wing,  or  they  may  form 
very  complex  definite  structures  (Fig.  173).  They  were  formerly 
called  “  plumules,”  but  Scudder  has  replaced  this  name  by  the 
better  one,  “  androconia.”  The  function  of  the  androconia  is 
still  obscure.  An  odour  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  them. 
Thomas  supposes  1  that  these  scales  are  hollow  tubes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  glands  at  their  bases,  and  that  matter  secreted  by  the 
glands  passes  through  the  scales  and  becomes  diffused.  In 
nearly  all  Lepidoptera  it  is  the  male  that  seeks  the  female  :  if 
therefore  odorous  scales  were  present  in  one  sex  only  we  should 
have  supposed  that  this  would  have  been  the  female  rather  than 
the  male.  ,  As,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  function  of 
the  androconia  is  supposed  to  be.  that  of  charming  the  female. 
Scudder  considers  that  the  covering  part  of  the  amlroconial 
1  A  liter.  Natural,  xxvii.  189:1,  g.  1018. 


development  <>f  the  wings. 

f.  the  changes  during  the 
ie  changes  of  relatne  size 
ig  js  brought  to  lie  under 
tin  bod}),  .so  that  in  the 
ns  that  shown  in  Fig.  174. 
material  surrounding  peri- 
The  subsequent  history 
miiaiy  opinions  ha\e  been 
disappearance.  We  have 
ones  tiacheae  are  present 
lat  n  i«  unite  nossihle  that 
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the  histories  of  the  formation  of  the  nervures  and  of  their 
relation  to  tracheae  are  different  in  various  Lepidoptera.  This 
conclusion  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  statement  of  Com¬ 
stock  and  Xeedhaiu,1  that  in  some  Insects  the  "peritracheal 
spaces  ”  that  mark  out  the  position  of 
the  future  nervures  are  destitute  of 
tracheae.  Gonin  thinks  the  nervures 
are  derived  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
peritracheal  spaces,  and  a  review  of  all 
the  facts  suggests  that  the  tracheae 
have  only  a  secondary  relation  to  the 
nervures,  and  that  the  view  that  a 
study  of  the  pupal  tracheae  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  study  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  state  of  the  nervures  is  not 
sufficiently  exact.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  in  Lepidoptera  the 
pupal  tracheae  play  an  important 
though  not  a  primary  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  nervures ;  possibly 
this  may  be  bv  setting  up .  changes  in 
the  cells  near  them  by  means  of  the 
air  they  supply.  Semper  long  ago 
discovered  hypodermal  cylinders  tra¬ 
versed  by  a  string  (Fig.  170,  B), 
placed  near  the  tracheae  in  the 
pupa.'  It  appears  probable  that  the  “wing -ribs”  found  in 
the  nervures  (Fig.  170,  A  fr  and  B)  are  the  final  state  of  these 
cylinders,  but  the  origin  and  import  of  the  cylinders  are  still 
unknown. 

The  formation  of  the  scales  of  the  wing  commences  very 
early — apparently  soon  after  the  casting  of  the  larval  skin — 
though  the  completion  of  the  scales  and  their  pigmentation  is 
delayed  to  a  late  period  of  the  pupal  life.  The  scales  are  formed 
by  special  cells  of  the  hypodermis  that  are  placed  deeper  in  the 
interior  of  the  wing  than  the  other  hypodermal  cells.  Each 
scale  is  fprmed  by  one  cell,  and  protrudes  through  the  over- 
lying  hypodermis ;  the  membrane  into  which  the  scales  are 
inserted  is  a  subsequently  developed  structure,  and  the  beautiful 
1  Aincr.  Natural.,  xxxii.  1898,  p.  266.  .  2  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.  viii.  1857,  p.  326. 


HAP. 


{ icni.ii inn  rtf  tin-  Hcnlr  with  tlM!  wing  takes  place  by  a  division 
ul't.hc  -talk  oi  1.1  h;  scale  whore  it  is  encompassed  by  the  mem- 
biruic.  Keni)M‘r  was  not  able  t.o  show  that  the  scale-forming 
.vlls  cm  cei  tai nly  l.ypodontml  cells,  hut  this  has  since  been 
demon  at rated  by  Sehalier,  who  also  shows  that  each  ot  the  cells. 


contains  an  excretory  vesicle. 

V-ry  bill  is  positively  known  as  to  the.  development  of  the 
eoloor  b>  Lie  w  in- -scales.  It  1ms  been  pointed  out  lay  Hopkins  1 
that  in  some,  cases  the  colours  are  of  the  nature  of  urates ;  that 
is,  of  excretory  mattei  of  the  kind  that  usually  passes  from  the 
body  by  direct  channels,  and  in  the  case  of  Lepidoptera, 'by  the 
Malpighian  tubes.  Miss  Newbigin  suggests  that  the  organic 
pigments  used  in  scale -coloration  will  be  found  to  be  of  two 


Pig.  175. — .Early  condition  of  scales  and  nervures.  (After  Semper.)  A,  Section  of 
portion  of  wmg  of  pupa  of  /Sphinx  pivasiri ;  a,  basal  membrane  with  trachea 
beneath  it;  a,  scale-forming  cell;  d,  early  state. of  a  scale;  •«,  e,  more  advanced 
stages;  u  liypodermal  cells.  B,  part  of  a  cellular  cylinder  that  excretes  the 
nervnre  [or  more  probablv  the  rib  or  Kippe”  of  Schaffer;  cf.  Fig.  170,  B] ;  b. 
epithelial  [liypodermal]  cells  ;  a,  central  string  [supposed  by  Semper  to.  be  a  nerve]. 


kinds,  urates  and  melanins,  the  urates  being  derivatives  from  nitro¬ 
genous,  the  melanins  from  carbonaceous,  matters.2  Marehal,  who 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Malpi¬ 
ghian  tubes,  informs  us  that  the  subdermal  pigments  of  cater¬ 
pillars  are  frequently  in  large  part  deposits, of  urates,  and  he  is 
of  opinion  that,  the  function  of  the  Malpighian  tubes  being 
arrested  at  certain  periods  of  the  metamorphosis,  elimination  of 
the  matter  they  separate  when  functionally  active  then  takes 
place  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.3  A  similar  condition  as  to 
the  melanin-pigments  and  the  respiratory  functions  appears  also 

J  Phil.  Trans.  188  ?>,  1896,  No.  15.  *  Natural  Science ,  viii.  1896,. p.,  94.  • 

3  Pull  Soc.  ent.  Prance,  1896,  p.  257. 
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probable.  The  scales  when  first  formed  are  pallid,  and  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  their  pigmentation  is  not  fully  ascertained ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  known  that  when  the  scales  are  pallid  the  hypodermis  is 
either  pigmented  or  in  close  contact  with  pigmentary  matter, 
and  that  as  the  scales  become  coloured  this  pigmentation  of  the 
hypodermis  diminishes ;  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  colour  of 
the  scales  is  obtained  from  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  wing,  and  probably  by  the  agency  of  the  hypodermis. 

The  pattern  on  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera  is  formed  before 
the  emergence  from  the  pupa.  In  the  Tortoiseshell  butterfly, 
according  to  Schaffer,  it  commences  to  appear  about  the  ninth 
day  of  the  pupal  life,  and  the  pattern  is  completed  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day.  He  also  states  that  the  process  varies 
in  its  rapidity,  and  this,  he  thinks,  may  depend  on  the  previous 
condition  of  the  larva.  According  to  Buckell  the  pupa  of 
Nemeobim  lucina  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  colour  of  the  imago  to  be  watched.  He  says  that 
the  coloration  occurred  first  in  front ;  that  its  entire  production 
occupied  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  only  commenced  about 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  imago  emerged.1  When  the  butter¬ 
fly  leaves  the  pupal  skin  the  wings  are  soft,  crumpled  sacs,  of 
comparatively  small  size,  but,  as  everyone  knows,  they  rapidly 
expand  and  become  rigid ;  the  physiology  of  this  process  is 
apparently  still  unknown. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  has 
accumulated  showing  that  the  organisation  of  many  Lepidoptera 
is  excessively  sensitive,  so  that  slight  changes  of  condition  pro¬ 
duce  remarkable  results ;  and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  in  the 
•early  part  of  the  life  this  sensitiveness  is  especially  great  at  the 
period  of  ecdysis.  Numerous  butterflies  produce  more  than  one 
generation  a  year,  and  sometimes  the  generations  are  so  different 
that  they  have  passed  current  with  entomologists  as  distinct 
species.  The  phenomena  of  this  character  are  styled  “  seasonal 
variations  ”  or  “  seasonal  dimorphism.”  It  has,  howevei’,  been 
shown  that,  by  careful  management,  the  eggs  of  a  generation  (say 
form  «)  may  be  made  to  produce  form  a,  whereas  in  the  usual 
course  of  nature  they  would  produce  form  b.  A  very  remarkable 
condition  is  exhibited  by  the  North  American  Papilio  ajax.  There 
are  three  forms  of  the  species,  known  as  P.  ajax,  P.  telamomdes, 
1  Ent.  Record,  vi.  1895,  p.  258. 


3  3  <5  LEPIDOPTERA  „  C4A^ 

and  P.  marcdlw.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  generations '  tjheip, 
may  be  in  one  year  of  tliis  species,  as  the  length  of  thalife- 
cycle  varies  greatly  according  to  circumstances.  But  in  ."VVfet 
Virginia  all  the  butterflies  of  this  species  that  emerge  from  the  -V 
chrysalis  before  the  middle  of  April  are  the  form  marcelhis  ; 
those  produced  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  end  of  May 
are  telamon-ides;  'while  those  that  appear  after  this  are  ajax. 

P.  Idamonides  is  not,  however,  the  offspring  of  mareellus,  for  both 
forms  emerge  from  pupae  that  have  passed  through  the'-  winter 
(and  are  the  offspring  of  ajax),  those  that  emerge  early  being 
marcelhis,  those  that  appear  later  telamonid-es.  ■ 

In  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  butterflies  produced 
during  the  wet  season  differ  more  or  less  markedly  from  those  of 
the  same  species  produced  during  the  dry  season.  These  are 
called  “  wet  ”  and  “  dry  season  ”  forms.  Their  aetiology  has  not 
been  investigated,  this  discovery  being  comparatively  recent. 

Turning  to  the  early  life  we  And  that  some  larvae  vary  in 
colour,  and  that  this  variation  is  sometimes  of  a  definite  char¬ 
acter,  the  larva  being  one  of  two  different  colours — green  or 
brown.  In  other  cases  the  variation  of  the  species  is  less 
definitely  dimorphic,  a  considerable  range  of  variation  being 
exhibited  by  the  species.  In  tracing  the  life-histories  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  larvae  it  is  not  rare  to  find  species  in  which  the  larva 
abruptly  changes  its  form  and  colour  in  the  middle  of  its  life, 
and  so  completely  that  no  one  would  believe  the  identity  of  the 
individual  in  the  two  successive  conditions  had  it  not  been 
shown  by  direct  observation ;  in  these  cases  the  change  in 
appearance  is  usually  associated  with  a  change  in  habits,  the 
larva  being,  perhaps,  a  miner  in  leaves  in  its  first  stages,  and  ail 
external  feeder  subsequently.  In  the  case  of  the  larval  variation 
we  have  alluded  to  above,  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no 
marked  change  of  habits.  Boulton  has  shown1  that  it  is  not 
infrequent  for  some  of  these  latter  kinds  of  variable  larvae  to 
change  colour  during  life,  and  he  considers  that  light  or  conditions 
of  illumination,  that  he  speaks  of  as  “  pliytoscopic”  are  the  in¬ 
ducing  causes.  Great  difference  is,  however,  exhibited  according 
tq  species,  some  variable  species  not  being  so  amenable  to  these 
influences  as  others  are.  In -dimorphic  forms  the  change  was 
observed  to  take  place  at  a  moult,  the  larva  changing  its  skin 
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and  appearing  of  another  colour.  In  some  cases  the  result  of 
the  change  was  to  bring  the  colour  of  the  larva  into  harmony 
with  its  surroundings,  but  in  others  it  was  not  so.  During  the 
final  stage  many  larvae  are  susceptible,  the  result  being  made 
evident  only  when  the  pupa  is  disclosed.  Variably  coloured 
pupae  of  certain  species  of  butterflies  have  long  been  known,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  some  of  the  varieties  can  be  induced  by 
changing  the  surroundings.  The  result  of  the  changes  is  in 
certain  cases  correspondence  between  the  colour  of  the  individual 
and  its  surroundings.  In  the  case  of  other  species  having  pupae 
of  variable  colour,  the  colour  of  the  pupa  is  without  relation  to, 
or  harmony  with,  the  surroundings. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  pupae  by  Merrifield  and 
others,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  by  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  applied  at  certain  moments  some  of  the  colours  or  marks  of 
the  butterfly  that  will  emerge  can  be  altered. 

It  is  found  that  in  certain  localities  the  colour  of  various 
kinds  of  butterflies  more  or  less  agrees,  while  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  same  butterflies  found  in  other  localities.  Thus 
Weir  speaks  of  a  duskiness  common  to  various  butterflies  in 
Java,  and  calls  it  “phaeism”  ;  and  Bates  states  that  in  the  Amazon 
valley  numerous  species  of  butterflies  vary  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  regards  colour,  in  a  locality.  This  phenomenon  is  now  called 
“  homoeochromatism,”  and  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of 
local  conditions  on  a  susceptible  organisation,  though  there  is  no 
experimental  evidence  of  this. 

Mimicry. — There  are  many  cases  in  Lepidoptera  of  species 
that  depart  more  or  less  strongly  in  appearance  from  those  forms 
to  which  they  are  considered  to  be  allied,  and  at  the  same  time 
resemble  more  or  less  closely  species  to  which  they  are  less  allied. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  mimicry.1  Usually  the  resembling 
forms  are  actually  associated  during  life.  Bates,  who  observed 
this  phenomenon  in  the  Amazon  valley,  thought  that  it  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  exceptionally 
coloured  forms  from  the  resemblance ; 2  it  being  assumed  that 
these  were  unprotected,  while  the  forms  they  resembled  were 

1  The  term  mimicry  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense  ;  but  we  think  it  better 
to  limit  it  to  its  original  meaning.  The  word  is  a  most  unfortunate  one,  being 
both  inadequate  and  inaccurate. 

2  Tran's.  Linn.  Soc.  xxiii.  1862,  p.  507. 
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,,  ,j  lo  p,  vj„>..,„]jy  j.rol.'flf!  by  nauseous  odours  or  taste. 

1 1,  \Vlt.  ii,  i,H<!  thought  iliat  the  destroying  enemies  were 
d<  i  eived  i.,  5  he  pe^fui o  min  ,  apposing  that  the  forms  that 
e  hide  nil  inedible.  This  subject  has  been 
t>i (Mt  1  y  diKui'.oi  d,  aud  in  1h''  < uuj so  id  the  discussion  numerous 
fuses  conbi  not  h>  ,i  •(•minted  iov  by  T>at< s’s  hypothesis  have 
)vu,  >vw  •]«  d  <  >iji  r.f  those  w  the  fact  that  resemblances  of  the 
] 'ml  ,  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 '  *  t 1  to  wry  irepucutly  occur  amongst  inedible  forms. 
Thi"  aim  has  beeii  thought  to  Iv  ,u  -  ounted  for  by  a  supposed 
.alwmtaue  to  the  Inserts,  i<  hi  mu  arguwl  that  a  certain  number 
of  “  pioteeU  d  ”  ibims  lie  dedww'U  by  uiemies  the  instincts  of 
\jiich  ore  fa  city,  am1  which  'hrwi’oie  always  require  to  learn  by 
i ud]  vi Inal  c  q ouVnee  rf,  ,  i  .  nh-iu  sort  of  colour  is  associated 
vnth  a  na-ty  t.wte.  'Du  icU  wep  of  the  argument  is  that  it 
-a  ill  he  an  advantage  lo  i  nrotn  ttd  butterfly  to  form  part  of 
i  huge  tmo'-i'ihori  ot  iwun  hating  one  coloration,  because 
die  ignorant  enemiw  wdl  mme  easily  learn  the  association  of  a 
certain  iorm  uf  coluation  with  nastmess  ;  moreover  such  destine- . 
turn  as  does  oecm  will  he  distributed  over  a  larger  number  of 
species  so  that  each  sp>  cues  of  a  Luge,  similarly  coloured,  inedible 
association  ■"  ill  haven  les^  number  of  its  individuals  destroyed. 
Ii  it  scarcely  a  matter  ;bi  mu  prise  that  many  naturalists  are 
very  sceptic.’!  ;,s  to  the-'e  explanations ;  especially  as  the  pheno¬ 
mena  are  supposed  m  have  -ncuiied  m  the  past,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  dmcily  mrilied  03  disproved.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  found,  as  a  matter  of  fbd,  that  men  unprotected  butterflies 
arc  much  destroved  in  the  perfert  state  by  birds.  Moreover,  in 
eudeavovtiing  u>  loalim  tin  slops  of  the  process  of . development 
of  the  resemblance,  we  meet  with  the  diiheulty  that  the  amount 
of  resemblance  to  the  model  that  is  assumed  to  be  efficient  'at 
one  stop  ot  the  dm  elupmeut  and  to  bring  safety,  is  at  the  next 
step  supposed  to  be  inefficient  and  to  involve  destruction.  In 
other  words,  while  analysis  ot  the  explanation  shows  that  it 
postulates  a  peculiar  and  well-directed  discriminative  power, 
aiid  a  persistent  selection  on  the  part  of  the  birds,  observation' 
It  ads  to  the  belief  that  hired  hare  been  but  little  concerned  in 
,the  matter.  II  we  arid  to  this  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  species  now  similar  were  ever  dissimilar  (as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  tlnn  weie  b  t  the  mhucates  of  the  hypothesis),  we  think 
it  is  clear  that  die  explanation  from  our  point  of  view  is  of  but 
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■|  little  importance.1  The  comparatively  simple,  hypothetical 
|  ..  explanation,  originally  promulgated  by  Bates,  is  sometimes  called 

;  Batesian  mimicry ;  while  the  “  inedible  association  ”  hypothesis 
is  termed  Mullerian  mimicry. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  subject  of  mimicry  that  we  think 
of  great  interest.  This  is  the  resemblance  between  Insects  of 
!  j  different  Orders ;  or  between  Insects  of  the  same  Order,  but  be- 
j  longing  to  groups  that  are  essentially  different  in  form  and 
I  appearance.  It  is  not  infrequent  for  beetles  to  resemble  Hymen- 
j  optera,  and  it  is  still  more  frequent  for  Lepidoptera  to  resemble 
;  Hymenoptera,  and  that  not  only  in  colour  and  form,  but  also  in 

j;  movements  and  attitude.  Druce  says  :  “  Many  of  the  species  of 

Zygaenidae  are  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  moths ;  in  some 
cases  they  so  closely  resemble  Hymenoptera  that  at  first  sight  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  to  which  Order  they  belong.” 2 
W.  Muller  says:  “The  little  Lepidoptera  of  the  family  Glaucopides, 
that  .are  so  like  certain  wasps  as  to  completely  deceive  us,  have 
when  alive  exactly  the  same  manner  of  holding  their  wings,  the 
same  restless  movements,  the  same  irregular  flight  as  a  wasp.”  3 
Seitz  and  others  record  a  case  in  which  a  Brazilian  Macroglossa. 
exactly  resembles  a  humming-bird,  in  company  with  which  it 
flies  ;  and  the  same  naturalist  also  tells  us  4  of  a  Skipper  butterfly 
that  ,  greatly  resembles  a  grasshopper  of  the  genus  Tettix,  and  that 
moreover  makes  movements  like  the  jumping  of  grasshoppers. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  probabilities  of  either  original 
similarity,  arrested  evolution,  or  the  action  of  similar  conditions 
are  excluded :  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  influence,  by  some  means 
or  other,  of  one  organism  on  another  is  strongly  suggested. 

The  classification  of  Lepidoptera  was  said  by  La  treble  a 
century  ago  to  be  a  reproach  to  entomologists.  Since  that  time 
an  enormous  number  of  new  species  and  genera  have  been 
described,  but  only  recently  lias  much  advance  been  made  in 

1  A  summary  of  the  chief  aspects  of  the  question  is  contained  in  V5cddard‘“ 
Animal  Coloration ,  London,  1892.  An  account  of  flic  subject  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  has  been  given  by  Haase,  “  IJnter.suehungen  fiber  die'  Mimicry."  A'.V..’. 
Zool.  iii.  1893,  Heft  viii.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  case  as  stated  by  an  advocate 
may  refer  to  1’rofessor  I’oultoii’s  work,  The.  Colours  of  Animals  \ International 
Scientific  Scrips),  lxviii.  London,  1890.  . 

-  P.  Zool.  Hoc.  London,  1883,  p.  372. 

3  Kostnos,  xi.Y.  1886,  p.  353.  The  Insects  alluded  to  by  both  these  nslur.ilLls 
are.  now,  we  believe,  placed  in  the  Family  Syntomidue  (see  p.  38(0 . 

*  Stctl.  eta.  Zr.it.  ]j.  1891,  p.  264  ;  and  Iv’i.  1895,  p.  234. 


i ,,|  iinjii «<f  classification.  The  progress  made 
Shir  boon  in i j 1o  a  hotter  comprehension.  and  definition  .of  the. 

u  H  i  la'  v.  i  ub  1>s  the  character  moat 
in  ,,,0!,,  in,  uhirf  p-nposo.  A*  !'ly.-(Tils  the  larger  groups,  ami 
Phylo^eny.  there  is  a  creneral  opinion  prevalent.  to  the  effect  that 
Ida  ”opi ei y  l! a'  ie  hh  i  r  <  nhahd  i”  .aid  Ilopialidae  are  in  a  co  n- 
pivra  liv'd  y  primitive.  condition,  but  as  to  the  relations  ot  these 
ibrnuies  on."  the  other,  or  with  other  Lepidoptera,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion.  ■  .  ' 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  family  most  often  met  with  in 
lif  era  tore  are  -eifchei  Ifhopalucmu  (==  butterflies)  and  Hetero- 


Fig,  176. — Clubs  of  butterflies' 
antennae.  Terminal  portions 
of  antenna  of.  1.  Pterin  6/i/s- 
sicae  ;  2,  Styx  inferualis  ;  15, 

■  Jientia  idea  (sub-family  Ban- 
aides)  :  4,  j Ei'dmwus  jirateun, 
and  5,  Limoehofes  tmi-ums 
(Hesperiidae).  .  (After  Sclnitz 
and  Scutlder.) 


cera  f- rootle-);  or  MprroHpidopteia  and  Microlepidoptera ; 
the  Maorolepidoptem  including  tin  hntltrflies  and  large  moths, 
the  HJieroJeptdoptern  i>eing  limited  to  the  families  Tineidae 
(non  itself  b,  piersp  of  lb  is  mu  into  numerous  families)  and 
Toctrieoldc- ;  some  eufumologut'-  including  also  Pyralidae,  Ptero- 
phoj  ’dae  and  Oi  upudidtie  m  Mictolepidoptera.  The  division  of  all 
Lepido]>teia  info  tvo  senes  js  i  natty  a  tnupmary  device  necessi¬ 
tated  by  imperfect  acquaintance  with  morphology.  The  division 
into  Memo-  and  "Wicio-  lepidoptera  is  entirely  unscientific. 

Sent>  1  JWuyxdw.  u<  m  Bucteitlu-  -Anonuae  knobbed  at.  the  tip  or 
duckened  a  little  before  the  Tip,  without  pectinations,  projecting 
pi  messes,  i),  conoji3i’u>.us  an  alignments  of  cilia.  Hind  wings,  with¬ 
out.  a  frenulum,  hut.  until  the  costal  nervine  strongly  curved  at  the 

base  (Fig.  161.  II.  B). 

Hene=  11.  Ilda  oceut,  or  Moths. — Antennae  various  in  form,  only  rarely 
knobbed  at  the  tip,  and  m  such  cases  a  fremilrnn  present.  In  the 
,  huge  majority  a  frenulum  is  present,  and  the  costal  nervure  of  the* 

Hud -wing  is  either. but  little  arched  at  the  base  (as  in  Pig,  161, 
1,  B)  or  it  lias  a  huge  area  between  it  and  the  front  margin; 
hut  m  cf-rta.ai  families  tlie  hmd  wing  is  formed  much  as  in 
Rliopalocura. 
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It  may  tie  inferred  from  these  definitions  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  sub-Orders  is  neither  sharply  defined  nor  of 
great  importance.  The  club  of  the  antenna  of  the  Bhopalocera 
exhibits  considerable  variety  in  form  (Fig.  176).1  Butterflies 
are  as  a  rule  diurnal  in  their  activity  and  moths  nocturnal ;  but 
in  the  tropics  there  are  numerous  Heteroeera  that  are  diurnal, 
and  many  of  these  resemble  butterflies  not  only  in  colour  but 
even  in  the  shapes  of  their  wings. 


Series  I.  Rhopalocera.  Butterflies. 

Classification  and  Families  of  Butterflies. — Although 
considerable  unanimity  exists  as  to  the  natural  groups  of  butter¬ 
flies,  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  divisions  are 
of  equivalent  value — some  treating  as  sub-families  groups  that 
others  call  families — and  as  to  the  way  the  families  should  be 
combined.  There  is,  however,  a  general  agreement  that  the 
Hesperiidae  are  the  most  distinct  of  the  families,  and  E.  Beuter 
considers  them  a  distinct  sub-Order  with  the  name  Grypocera,.2 

Four  categories  may  be  readily  distinguished,  as  follows, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  majority  of  butterflies  ;  having  the  first  pair  of  legs  more  or  less  strik¬ 

ingly  different  from  the  other  pairs  ;  frequently  very  much  smaller 
and  not  used  as  legs  ;  when  not  very  small,  then  differing  according 
to  sex  of  the  same  species,  being  smaller  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  ;  the  part  most  peculiar  is  the  tarsus,  which  is  modified 
in  various  manners,  but  in  the  males  of  this  great  series  is  always 
destitute  of  its  natural  form  of  a  succession  of  simple  joints  five  in 
number.  There  is  no  pad  on  the  front  tibia. 

Fam.  Ntmphalidae,  Ebycinidae,  Lycaenidae. 
[The  distinctions  between  these  three  families  are  found  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  the  abortion  of  the  front  legs ;  for 
definition  refer  to  the  heading  of  each  of  the  families.] 

2.  The  front  legs  are  in  general  form  like  the  other  pairs ;  their  tibiae 

have  no  pads;  the  claws  of  all  the  feet  are  bifid,  and  there  is  an 
empodium  in  connection  with  them.  Fam.  Piebidae. 


1  For  an  account  of  the  antennse  of  butterflies,  see  Jordan,  Nov.  Zool.  v.  1898, 

£p.  374-415.  ,  . 

2  Haase  first  proposed  the  name  Netrocera  {Deutsche  ent.  Zeit.  Lep.  iv.  1891,. 
p.  1)  for  Hesperiidae,  as  a  division  distinct  from  all  other  buttei'flies  ;  Karsch 
replaced  the  name  in  the  following  year  by  Grypocera,  because  Netrocera  is  the 
name  of  a  genus. 


<>  The  fv.iri  k<>-  rm>  like  (lie  .>i!wr  pairs:  their  tibiae  however  possess 
'l  ,],uv-  in <  1  •,(<«•,  bifid,  fiii'l  there  is  no  enijxxlium  ; 

I!,,  r-  .'njnrih’tely  expos'd  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 

Fain.  Faj'iwomdae. 

i  The  he-  •!,»•  hke  tie  otl.ei  pair-;  their  tibiae  however  posses 

.  Vp,.  .-Ijih-s  are  small,  toothed  at  the  base,  and  there .  is  an 
teiporiiimi  ;  (he  metanot-uni  is  concealed  by  the  prolonged  and 
orerhnmdmf  me«oimtnm. '  Fam.  Hespebudae. 

j'lio  i rhi i  icn,s  B  tween  the  families  Eryoinidae,  Lycatnidae, 
anu  Nr \ mphajiffim  aie  v<m}  intimate.  All  ihe.se  have  the  front 
lees  more  or  less  modified,  and  the  distinctions  between  the 
families  depend  a i most  entirely  on  generalisations  as  to  these 
modifications.  These  facts  have  led  Soudder  to  associate  the . 
Lvenenidn.fi  and  Eryemidae  m  one  group,  which  he  terms 
'•  Km  ales.’  ft  is  howe'er  difficult  to  go  so  far  and  no  farther; 
lor  the  relations  he  tween  both  divisions  of  Burales  and  the 
id}  mphaiidae  are  eonsiderihffi,  We  shall  subsequently  find  that 
fh<  genus  fAln/Hic  is  by  many  retained  as  a  separate  family, 
chiefly  because  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  should  be 
placed  in  Eryeirudae  or  in  Nymplialidae.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  this  enormous  complex  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  species 
more  than  a  single  great  Nymplialo  - Lycaenid  alliance.  The 
forms  really  cognate  in  the  throe  families  art  however  so  few, 
and  the  number  of  species  in  the  whole  is  so  very  large,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  nnrmiienee  in  practice  to  ktep  the  three 
families  apan.  It  n  sufficient  for  larger  purposes  to  hear  in 
mind  their  intimate  connexions. 

The  L’apihonidae  and  I’lei  idae  axe  treated  by  many  as  two 
sub-divisions  of  one  group.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  juslitn  ation  for  this  in  the  existence  of  forms  with  connect¬ 
ing  ehuraitrus.  Indeed  it  would,  from  this  point  of  view, 
appear  that  the,  T’ioridoe  are  more  closely  connected  with  the; 
Lycaenidae  and  Eineinidae  than  they  are  with  Bapilionidae ; 
in  one  important  character,  the  absence  of  the  pad  of  the  front 
tibia,  the  Hymphalo-Eycaenids  .and  the  Pierids  agree.  It  has 
also  been  frequently  suggested  that  the  Bapilionidae  (in  the 
larger  sense  just  mentioned)  might  be  associated  with  the 
‘Hesperiidae.  But  no  satisfactory  links  have  been  .brought-  to 
light ;  and  if  one  of  the  more  lowly  Hesperiids,  such  as  Thmmos , 
lie  compared  witn  one  of  the  lowrer  Bapilionidae,  such  as 
Parnassm$?  very  little  approximation  can  be  perceived. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  at  present  that  Hesperiidae,  Papi- 
lionidae,  Pieridae,  and  the  Hymphalo-Lycaenid  complex  are 
naturally  distinct.  But  in  the  following  review  of  the  families 
and  sub-families  of  butterflies,  we  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  Lepidopterists,  treat  the  Lycaenidae 
and  Erycinidae  as  families  distinct  from  both  Xymphalidae  and 
Pieridae.1 

\  The  number  of  described  species  of  butterflies  is  probably 

:  about  13,000;  but  the  list  is  at  present  far  from  complete; 

[  forms  of  the  largest  size  and  most  striking  appearance  being  still 
|:  occasionally  discovered.  Forty  years  ago  the  number  known 

:  was  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  at 

present,  and  a  crowd  of  novelties  of  the  less  conspicuous  kinds  is 
brought  to  light  every  year.  Hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  30,000,  or  even  40,000  forms  may  be  acquired  if 
entomologists  continue  to  seek  them  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
industry  that  have  been  manifested  of  late.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  species  of  Rhopalocera  seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
dimorphic,  to  seasonal  and  to  local  variation ;  so  that  it  is 
possible  that  ultimately  the  number  of  true  species — that  is, 
forms  that  do  not  breed  together  actually  or  by  means  of  inter¬ 
mediates,  morphological  or  chronological — -may  have  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

In  Britain  we  have  a  list  of  only  sixty-eight  native  butter¬ 
flies,  and  some  even  of  these  are  things  of  the  past,  while  others 
are  only  too  certainly  disappearing.  Hew  Zealand  is  still 
poorer,  possessing  only  eighteen ;  and  this  number  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  but  little  increased  by  future  discoveries.  South 
America  is  the  richest  part  of  the  world,  and  Wallace  informs  us 
that  600  species  of  butterflies  could,  forty  years  ago,  be  found 
in  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Para. 

Fam.  1.  Nymphalidae. — The  front  pair  of  legs  much  reduced 
in  size  in  each  sex,  their  tarsi  in  the  male  with  but  one  joint, 

1  The  literature  of  butterflies  has  become  extremely  extensive.  The  following 
works  contain  information  as  to  general  questions  :  1,  Scudder’s  Butterflies  of  Xev 
England ,  a  beautifully  illustrated  work  completed  in  18S9,  and  replete  with 
interesting  discussions.  2,  Staudinger,  Schatz  and  Rbber,  ExotiscJie  Taifolte.x 
in  three  folio  volumes  (Fiirth,  1884-1887),  with  illustrations  of  exotic  butterflies 
and  a  detailed  sketch  of  their  characters.  3,  Enzio  Reuter,  “Uber  die  ltd  pen 
der  Rhopaloceren,”  in  Acta  Soc.  Sci.  Fenn.  xxii.  1896,  treating  fully  of  classifica¬ 
tion  and  phylogeny. 
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though  in  the  female  there  are  usually  jive  hut  without  any  cl  am.  ' 
Pupa  suspended  by  the  tail  so  as  to  hang  down  freely.  ■.  XVe  f. 
include  in  this  family  several  sub-families  treated  by  some 
taxonomists  as  families ;  in  this  respect  we  follow  Bates,  whose 
arrangement 1  still  remains  the  basis  of  butterfly  classification. 
With  this  extension  the  Nymphalidae  is  the  most  important  of 
the  families  of  butterflies,  and  includes  upwards  of  250  genera, 
and  between  4000  and  5000  species.  There  are  eight  sub- 


mphalidae  that  the  act  of  pupation  reaches  its 
ition  and  perfection ;  the  pupae  hang  ^suspended 
1  the  cremaster,  that  is  the  process  at  the  efid 

Cof  the  body,  bears  highly- 
A  developed  hooks  (Fig.  177, 

nt L  C,  D).  The  variety  in 

r-jm  form  of  the  chrysalids  is 

Of  extraordinary;  humps  or 

fS-'jf  \\  KjtQj  processes  often  project 

from  the  body,  making 
ff'  '  X  \|Hr  the  Insect  a  fantastic 

x  |£j||  object ;  the  strange .  ap- 

c  B  pearance  is  frequently  in- 

ie  Purple  Emperor  butterfly,  creased  by  patches  like 

"nlarge^view’o^ovmastCT  S0^  0r  ,S^Ver>  plated  Oil 
ry  hook ;  D,  one  hook  still  various  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  believed  that  the 
was  first  suggested  by  these  golden  pupas. 
>eror,  Apatvrra  iris,  differs  strikingly  in  the  pupa- 
}  larva- stage  from  all  our  other  Kyinphalids;  it 
>ur,  very  broad  along  the  sides,  but  narrow  on 
ventral  aspects  (Fig.  177).  The  skin  of  this 
rd  than  usual,  and  the  pupa  seems  to  be  of  a 
institution.  The  Purple  Emperor,  like  some  of 
well  as  some  of  its  more  immediate  congeners, 
ir  climate  as  a  partially  grown  larva  and  passes 


lequently  only  a  very  brief  period  of  its  existence  i 
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(■ submedian )  nervure,  with  a  short  fork  at  the  base.  Cell  of  hind 
wing  closed.  Front  foot  of  the  female  ending  in  a  corrugate 
knob.  Caterpillars  smooth,  provided  with  a  few  long  flesh, y  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  claws  are  in  a  variable  state,  being  sometimes  simple, 
as  in  Papilionidae,  sometimes  with  an  empodium,  apparently,  of 
an  imperfect  kind.  The  Danaides  are  usually  large  Insects  with 
an  imperfect  style  of  ornament  and  colour ;  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  black  or  very  dark  scaling,  and  in  some  Fuploea  this 
is  agreeably  relieved  by  a  violet  or  purple  suffusion,  and  these 
are  really  fine  Insects.  Usually  there  are  large  pale  spaces,  of 
some  neutral  indefinite  tint,  on  which  black  blotches  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  a  striking  but  inartistic  manner.  In  many  of  the 
species  the  markings  are  almost  spot  for  spot  the  same  on  the 
upper  and  under  sides.  About  seven  genera  and  250  species  are 
recognised.  Danaides  occur  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  Eastern  tropics.  In  Europe 
the  family  is  represented  only  by  an  Asiatic  and  African  species, 
Limnas  chrysippus,  that  has  extended  its  range  to  Greece. 
Besides  this  another  species,  Anosia  erippus,  Or.  (unfortunately 
also  called  Anosia  menippe,  Hb.,.and  Fanais  arehippus  or  even  D. 
plexippus)  has  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  extended  its 
range  to  various  islands  and  distant  localities,  concomitantly,  it 
is  believed,  with  an  extension  of  the  distribution  of  its  food-plant, 
Asclepias.  This  Insect  has  several  times  been  taken  in  this 
country,  and  may  probably  be  a  natural  immigrant.  It  is  a 
common  butterfly  in  North  America,  where  it  is  called  the 
Monarch.1 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  Danaides  are  unpleasant  to  birds  in 
odour  or  in  taste,  or  both.  Among  them  there  occur,  according 
to  Moore 3  and  others,  numerous  cases  of  resemblance  between 
forms  that  are  thus  protected.  It  is  possible  that  the  odour 
and  taste  are  of  some  value  to  the  Insects  ; 3  as,  however,  butter¬ 
flies  of  any  kind  appear  to  be  but  rarely  attacked  in  the  imago- 
state  by  birds,  and  as  their  chief  enemies  are  parasitic  Insects 
that  attack  the  larval  instar,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  this 
protection  of  such  prime  importance  to  the  species  as  many 
theorists  assume  it  to  be. 

1  Tt  is  is  the  subject  of  Scuddei’s  Life  of  a  lluttn-Jht.  iS'.tt. 

3  Finn,  J.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  Ixvi.  ]8S)ti.  p.  MS  :  ixvii.  1SP7.  |>.  CMS. 


SubF.iiu  2.  Ithoxniides.  hijbe>  h»,»  1  humbles  by  the 

Inni/i//  a  hue,  th ovtjh  somewhat  abbreviate 
j  ,/  }  ji,  ha)  i  n  ,,u/]»  Theie  has  been 

'•ouHiil-'mlilc  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  division  of  butter- 
[,,  is  t,]!f  fsisid/ .Veoi.mpidao  of  Kebab,  the  Meehanitidne 
i  JJoig:  also  fi.e  f‘  f  Miiaioid  Heliconiidao  ”  of  several  previous 
nnte<u  (\(<>p|.  il«,, i  Vu.M  and  Lyun-ut  do  not  belong  here 
dnf  io  Dniwridev  Godinau  and  Salvin  treat  it  as  a  group 
,-,f  the  Dan  aid  sub -family.  The  lthoiniides  are  peculiar  to 
tropical  America,  where  some  20  or  HO  genera  and  about  500 
species  have  been  discovered. 
There  is  considerable  variety 
amongst  them.  Ithomia  and 
Hymemtis  are  remarkable  for  the 
small  area  of  their  wings,  which 
bear  remarkably  few  scales,  these 
ornaments  being  in  many  cases 
limited  to  narrow  bands  along 
the  margins  of  the  wings,  and  a  mark  extending  along  the 
ilDcocollnlar  tiervnle.  VTuIIhcc  cars  they  prefer  the  shades  of 
the  forest  and  flit ,  almost  invisible,  among  tlic  dark  foliage. 
.Many  of  these  species  have  the  hind-wings  differently  veined 
in-  the  two  sexes  on  the  anterior  part,  in  connection  with  the 
existence  in  the  male  of  peculiar  tine  hairs,  placed  near  the 
costal  and  subcostal  veins.  Tithvrea.  and  other  forms  are,' how- 
evej .  hear  ily  scab  d  uiseeis  of  stronger  build,  their  colours  usually 
being  black,  tawny- red  oi  brown,  vdloy,  and  white.  In  the 
sub -Jam.  Dummies,  according  i<>  Fiiiz  Muller,  the  male  has  scent- 
tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  whereas  in  Itbomiides 
analogous  structures  exist  on  the  nppei  side  of  the  hind-wing. 
Itbomiides  have  various  onlonr-tf'semblances  with  members  of 
the  Helieoniides  and  Pieridae ;  Tithorea,  lias  colour  analogues  in 
Helicomm,  and  /thoaiin  iu  I)ismori>hi(t  (formerly  called  Lepktlis). 
Crowds  of  individuals  of  certain  species  of  Ithomia  are  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with,  and  mixed  with  them  there  are  found  a  small 
number  oi  examples  of  Dimwrjjhm  coloured  like  themselves. 
Ihey  arc  placed  by  Haase  in  his  category  of  secondary -.models. ' 
Belt  states  that  some  Itbomiides  are  distasteful  to  monkeys  and 
spiders,  hut  are  destroyed  by  Fossorial  Hymenoptera,  which  use 
the  butterflies  as  lord  for  their  young  ;  and  he  also  says  that 
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they  are  very  wary  when  the  wasp  is  near,  and  rise  off  their 
perches  into  the  air,  as  if  aware  that  the  wasp  will  not  then 
endeavour  to  seize  them.  “  Much  information  is  given  about 
the  habits  by  Bates  in  the  paper  in  which  he  first  propounded 
the  “  theory  of  mimicry.” 1  The  larvae  are  said  to  live  on 
Solanaceae. 

The  genus  Hamadryas  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  Danaides, 
by  others  in  Ithomiides ;  and  Haase  has  proposed  to  make  it  the 
group  “  Palaeotropinae.”  The  species  are  small,  black  and  white 
Insects,  somewhat  like  Pierids.  They  are  apparently  hardy 
Insects,  and  are  abundant  in  certain  parts  of  the  Austro-Malay 
region. 

Sub-Fam.  3.  Satyrides. — Palpi  strongly  pressed" together,  set 
in  front  with  long,  stiff  hairs.  Front  icings  frequently  with  one 
or  more  of  the  nervwres  swollen  or  bladder-like  at  the  base  of  the 
wing.  Cells  of  both  ivings  closed.  Caterpillar  thickest  at  the 
middle,  the  hind  end,  of  the  body  bifid.  Pupa  generally  suspended l 
by  the  cremaster,  without  girth :  but  sometimes  terrestrial.  This 
is  a  very  extensive  group,  consisting  of  upwards  of  1000  species. 
The  Insects  are  usually  of  small  size,  of  various  shades  of  brown 
or  greyish  colours,  with  circular  or  ringed  marks  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  wings.  It  is  found  all  over  the  world,  and  is  well 
represented  in  Europe;  our  Meadow-browns,  Heaths,  and  Marbled- 
whites,  as  well  as  the  great  genus  Erebia  of  the  highlands  and 
mountains  belonging  to  it.  Most  of  these  Insects  have  but 
feeble  powers  of  flight,  and  rise  but  little  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  caterpillars  live  on  various  grasses.  They  are 
usually  green  or  brown,,  destitute  of  armature,  and  a  good  deal 
like  the  caterpillars  of  Noctuid  moths,  but  the  hind  end  of  the 
body  is  thinner  and  divided  to  form  two  corners,  while  the  head 
is  more  or  less  free,  or  outstanding.  The  pupae  are  of  great 
interest,  inasmuch  as  in  a  few  cases  they  do  not  suspend  them¬ 
selves  in  any  way,  but  lie  on  the  ground ;  sometimes  in  a  very 
feeble  cocoon  or  cell.  There  are  no  creniasteral  hooks.  The 
pupae  of  the  Grayling  butterfly,  Hipparchia ■  scmcle,  has  been 
found  in  loose  soil  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  surface.  The 
chrysalis  of  the  Scotch  Argus,  Erehia  aethiops,  was  fouiql  by 
Mr.  Buckler  to  be  neither  suspended  nor  attached,  but  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  head  upwards,  amongst,  the  grass. 

1  Trans.  Linn.  Sue.  xxiii,  1802,  ]>.  !!>:">. 


i,,  >  >1  i  ,i  <>-,  the  pupt  c,  however,  suspended 

,,  ,  ,,  ,,,il  b i  '  N)  mph  ill'll''  Nothing  is  known  ah  to  the 

ni'Inioii  if  the  buses  of  the  nervures  of 
j)1(  _  h  m|]  ,  hewn  in  our  common,  species-,  of 

,  ',//  mu),/  ■  jin,  '  i  ,h  t,  .*  tn  oof,  hovevei,  constant  through- 

( ],,,  i,UjJ|i  'huf  in  munli  America  a  very  remarkable, 
■  ■ion,!  ol  >'<i  ;d<  -..wi-inii!  i ii  i.hi  genera  Cithaerias  and 
Hu- ,i  ’>  j , ,i  ! i  ‘li>.  umii-  on*  \eiv  delicate  and  transparent, 
i,( , ■ }  ,'ne*  on  t,1  .-■*  on,  ter  prut  d  their  area  remote  fine  hairs  instead 
of  m*  lies-  there  nit  ue  vr  i  rb<  1<  ss  some  sea  led  patches  about  the 
ni.iioii.r,  i.aii  m.e  oi  more  of  rhc  ringed  marks  characteristic  of 
the  fatmiues.  while  or  ome  up.  uks  the  distal  portions  of  the 
lam l  wing,’  are  hutu  nth  ,  ,,rmaie.  The  species  of  the  genus 
connect  (h’-i  Sntyrkls  with  the  more 

ordinary  forms,  A ecorchne;  to  Wallace  the  -habits  -of  these 
luuv-likc  Imns  are  fh<»°e  ch.n  tdidkie  of  the  family  in  general. 
The  gums  /:'/?, mm  tar  has  been  mp.nuled  hy  some  authorities  as 
a  mb-ramily  m  even  as  a  braily.  Ebmniidae,  chiefiy  on  the 
ground  of  a  slight  peculiar  iiy  in  the  termination  of  the  branches 
of  ilv  wins  at  lire  outer  unyk  of  the  front  wings.  The  Ehjinnias 
are  said  to  be  of  a  mimetic  nature,  having  a  greater  or  less 
mbO] n] 'lance  to  butterflies  of  various  other  divisions;  there  is 
also  a  considerable  difference  ui  appearance  between  their  own 
sc.ves.  The  law  a  oi  77  mhh.init-  is  known;  it  is  of  the  form 
usual  in  PatviKles,  and  Jims  on  the  palm  Cory  pit  a.  About 
oO  ,-^eci.  s.  ranging  horn  lodf  fo  Anslraha,  with  two  in  Africa, 
an  known  of  this  micim-toiL  group, 

Sub-Fam.  4.  Morphides,  —  Hurt  is  no  id!  on  Hr  hind  winy, 
M<  disceetihrfar  rr,  via  ~  bring  obsmt,  (Fig.  1  Gl.  II.  I>\  Caterpillars 
.aiiooth  or  sptvy,  wdh  hi-  cdranifi/  of  dm  body  Jin drrt ;  frequently 
qi  / y  irwnn  These  Insects  haw  hp<  nine  notorious  from  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy  of  blue  colour  exhibited  hy  the  upper  surface  of 
lire  wings  of  the  ijurcal  genus  Jfi,rpho.  The  species  of  J  fotpho  are 
all  Insects  of  large  size,  but  with  wings  enormous  in  proportion 
to  the  body  ,  this  latter  part  is  carried  in  a  sort  of  cradle  formed 
by  tire  inner  parts  of  the  mamins  of  the  hind  wings.  Although 
an  arrangement  of  tins,  kind  is  seen  hi  numerous  other  butter-, 
tires,  }et  there  is  perhaps  none  in  which  it  is  carried .  to  quite 
such  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  it  is  in  Morpho,  where,  on  the 
unuer  suifa.ee  no  parted  the  body  behind  the  posterior  legs  can 
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be  seen.  There  are  only  about  100  species  of  Morphides,  and 
50  of  these  are  included  in  Morpho,  which  is  peculiar  to  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  America  ;  the  other  half  of  the  family  is  divided 
among  ten  or  twelve  genera,  found  in  the  Indo-Malay  region  : 

there  being  none  in  Africa.  The  eastern  Morphides,  though 

fine  Insects,  are  not  to  be  compared,  either  in  size  or  brilliancy, 
with  their  American  allies.  The  species  of  Morpho  are  ap¬ 
parently  found  only  in  the  great  forests  of  South  America, 

where  they  are  far  from  rare  ;  some  have  a  flapping  and  undulat¬ 
ing  flight,  straight  onwards  along  the  alleys  of  the  forest,  and 
near  the  ground ;  others  are  never  seen  except  steadily  gliding 
with  outstretched  wings  from  20  to  100  feet  above  the  ground, 
where  they  move  across  sunny  spaces  between  the  crowns  of  the 
taller  trees ;  the  low  -  flyers  settle  frequently  on  the  ground 
to  suck  the  juices  from  fallen  fruit,  but  the  members  of  the 
other  section  never  descend  to  the  ground.  As  regards  the 
caterpillars,  W.  Muller  tells  us1  that  the  spines  they  are  armed 
with  break  off,  and  enter  the .  skin,  if  the  creatures  are  carelessly 
handled.  Four  of  the  five  species  known  to  him  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  coloured  with  black,  red,  yellow  and  white.  The  individuals 
are  gregarious.  The  larvae  of  M.  achilles  sit  in  companies,  often 
of  more  than  100  individuals,  on  trunks  of  trees,  and  so  form  a 
conspicuous  patch.  The  caterpillars  of  M.  epistrophis  hang  to¬ 
gether  as  red  clumps  on  the  twigs  of  their  food-plants.  Hence 
it  appears  that  in  this  genus  we  have  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  night-feeding  caterpillars  rest  in  a  hidden  manner  during 
the  day. 

Sub-Fam.  5.  Brassolides. — Large  "butterflies ,  with  the  cell  of 
the  hind  wing  closed,  and  usually  with  a  small  adjoining  pred-is- 
coidal  cell.  Larva  not  very  spiny  ;  thinner  at  the  two  ends,  the  tail 
bifid,  the  head  perpendicular  and  margined  with  spines.  Tills? 
small  sub-family  includes  less  than  100  species  arranged  in  about 
eight  genera,  all  South  American.  They  have  the  very  unusual 
habit  of  resting  during  the  day  like  moths,  becoming  active  only 
late  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  truly  noble  Insects;  although 
not  possessed  of  the  brilliant  colours  of  Morpho ,  they  are 
adorned.,  especially  on  the  under  surface,  with  intricate  lines 
and  shades  most  harmoniously  combined,  while  the  upper  surface 
is  frequently  suffused  with  blue  or  purple.  This  sub-family 
1  Kosmos,  xix.  1886,  p.  355.  * 
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attains  its  highest  perfection  in  the 
genus  Caligo ;  they  are  enonmite 
Insects,  and  some  of  them  not  rare. 
The  larva  of  C.  cirri/ helms  (Fig.  179) 
during  early  life  is  green,  and  sits 
on  the  leaf  of  a  Musa,  but  after  the 
third  moult  it  becomes  brown  and 
hides  itself  among  the  dry  leaves.  It 
is  common  in  the  gardens  of  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  where  its  pupae  are  found  on 
the  walls,  like  those  of  our  white 
butterflies  here. 

Sub-Fam.  6.  Acraeides.  —  Sub¬ 
median  nervure  of  fore  wings  not  forked 
at  the  base ;  the  median  without  spur. 
Cells  dosed.  Palpi  in  section  cylindric, 
sparingly  set  with  hairs.  Larva  armed 
with  branched  spines.  A  somewhat 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  division  ; 
the  size  is  moderate  or  small,  and  the 
colours  not  artistic,  but  consisting  of 
ill-arranged  spots ;  the  under  side  of 
the  hind  wings  very  frequently  diver¬ 
sified  by  numerous  line-like  marks, 
radiately  arranged,  and  giving  place  at 
the  base  to  a  few  spots.  There  are 
about  200  species  known,  of  which  the 
majority  are  African ;  there  are  .  hut  ■ 
few  Oriental  or  South  American  species. 
Some  authorities  consider  there  is 
only  one  genus,  hut  others  prefer  to 
adopt  seven  or  eight  divisions.  Alaena 
is  now  placed  in  Lycaenidae,  though 
until  recently  it  was  considered  to 
belong  here.  The  females  of  some 
species  possess  an  abdominal  pouch 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Paxnassins. 

The  members  of  this  sub -family 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  protected 
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Sub-Fam.  7.  Heliconiides. — Submedian  nervure  of  front  wing 
not  forked  ;  median  with  a  short  spur  near  the  base.  Cell  of  hind 
tving  closed  by  a  perfect  nervule.  Palpi  compressed,  with  scales  at 
the  sides,  in  front  covered  with  hairs.  Male  with  an  elongate 
unjointed,  female  with  a  four-jointed,  front  tarsus.  Caterpillars  set 
with  branched  spines.  This  family  is  peculiar  to  tropical  America 
and  consists  of  only  two  genera,  Heliconius  and  Eueides,  with 
about  150  species ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
South  American  groups  of  Butterflies.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to 
the  Nymphalides,  especially  to  the  genera  Metamorpha  a nd  Colaenis, 
but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  perfectly-formed  nervules  that 
close  the  wing-cells.  The  wings  are  longer  and  narrower  than 
in  Nymplialides,  and  the  colour,  though  exhibiting  much  diver¬ 
sity,  is  on  the  whole  similar  to  that  of  the  heavily-scaled  forms 
of  Ithomiides  of  the  genera  Tithorea,  Melinaea,  Melanitis  ;  there 
being  in  several  cases  a  great  resemblance  between  species  of  the 
two  groups.  A  frequent  feature  in  one  group  of  Heliconius  is 
that  the  hind  wing  bears  a  patch  of  red  prolonged  outwards  by 
angular  radiating  marks.  The  individuals  of  certain  species — H. 
melpomene  and  H.  rhea — -are  known  to  execute  concerted .  dances, 
rising  and  falling  in  the  air  like  gnats ;  when  some  of  them 
withdraw  from  the  concert  others  fill  their  places.  H.  erato 
exhibits  the  very  rare  condition  of  trichroism,  the  hind  wings 
being  either  red,  blue,  or  green.  Schatz  states  that  the  different 
forms  have  been  reared  from  a  single  brood  of  larvae.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  of  Heliconiides  live  on  Passiflorae,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
similar  to  our  European  Ar^yw/m-caterpillars.  The  chrysalids 
are  very  spinous.  We  may  here  remark  that  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  exists  in  entomological  literature  in  consequence  of  Itho¬ 
miides  having  been  formerly  included  in  this  sub-family ;  for 
remarks  formerly  made  as  to  “Heliconiides,”  but  that  really 
referred  only  to  Ithomiides,  have  been  interpreted  as  referring 
to  Heliconiides  of  the  present  system. 

The  Heliconiides  seem  remarkably  plastic  as  regards  colour, 
and  are  therefore  exponents  of  “  homoeochromatism.”  Bates 
says,  as  regards  them :  “  In  tropical  South  America  a  numerous 
series  of  gaily-coloured  butterflies  and  moths,  of  very  dilj'er- 
ent  families,  which  occur  in  abundance  in  almost  every  locality 
a  naturalist  may  visit,  are  found  all  to  change  their  lines  and 
markings  together,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  an  enchanter’s  wand,  at 
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every  few  hundred  miles,  the  distances  being  shorter  near  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  than  nearer  the  Atlantic.  So  close 
is  the  accord  of  some  half-dozen  species  (of  widely  different  genera) 
in  each  change,  that  he  had  seen  them  in  large  Collections  classed 
and  named  respectively  as  one  species.” 1  Many  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  permeated  by  nauseous  fluids,  or  to  possess  glands 
producing  ill-smelling  secretions. 

Sub-Fam.  8.  Nymphalides. — Cells,  of  both  front  and  hind 
wing,  either  closed,  only  by  imperfect  transverse  nervules  or  entirely 
open.  Front  tarsus  of  the  male  unjointed  and  without  spines, 
of  the  female  four-  or  five-jointed.  Caterpillar  either  spined 
or  smooth ;  in  the  latter  case  the  head  more  or  less  strongly 
horned,  or  spined,  and  the  apex  of  the  body  bifid.  This  sub¬ 
family  is  specially  characterised  by  the  open  cells  of  the 
wings ;  the  discocellulars,  even  when  present,  being  frequently 
so  imperfect  as  to  escape  all  but  the  most  careful  observa¬ 
tion.  The  Nymphalides  include  upwards  of  150  genera  and 
2000  species.  The  divisions  having  smooth  larvae  are  separated 
by  Kirby2  and  others  as  a  distinct  sub-family  (Apaturides).  I11 
Britain,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  Nymphalides  is  the 
predominant  group  of  butterflies.  We  have  eighteen  species,  among 
which  are  included  the  F ritillaries,  Admirals,  Purple  Emperor,  and 
the  various  Vanessa — Peacock,  Camberwell  Beauty,  Bed  Admiral, 
Tortoise-shells,  and  Painted  Lady.  All  have  spined  caterpillars 
except  the  Emperor.  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  Vanessa .  may  he  considered  the  dominant  butter¬ 
flies,  they  being  very  numerous  in  individuals,  though  not  in 
species,  and  being,  many  of  them,  in  no  wise  discomfited  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  own  species.  Several  of  them  are 
capable  of  prolonging  and  interrupting  their  lives  in  the  winged 
condition  to  suit  our  climate ;  and  this  in  a  manner  that  can 
scarcely  he  called  hibernation,  for  they  frequently  take  up  the 
position  of  repose  when  the  weather  is  still  warm,  and  011  the 
other  hand  recommence  their  activity  in  the  spring  at  a  very 
early  period.  This  phenomenon  may  frequently  be  noticed  in 
the  Tortoise-shell  butterfly ;  it  is  as  if  the  creature  knew  that 
hovyever  warm  it  may  be  in  the  autumn  there  will  he  no  more 
growth  of  food  for  its  young,  and  that  in  the  spring  vegetation 

1  P.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1879,  p.  xxix. 

2  Allen's  Naturalists’  Library,  Butterflies,  i.  1898. 
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is  sure  to  be  forthcoming  and  abundant  before  long,  although 
there  may  be  little  or  none  at  the  time  the  creature  resumes 
its  activity.  It  is  probable  that  the  habit  may  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  an  imperfect  activity  of  the  sexual  organs. 
It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  many  larvae  of  butterflies 
hibernate  as  young  larvae  after  hatching,  and,  sometimes,  with¬ 
out  taking  any  food.  Pyrameis  cardui,  the  Painted  Lady,  is, 
taking  all  into  consideration,  entitled  to  be  considered  the  most 
ubiquitous  of  the  butterfly  tribe.  .  Its  distribution  is  very  wide, 
.and  is  probably  still  extending.  The  creature  is  found  in 
enormous  numbers  in  some  localities,  especially  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Africa ;  and  when  its  numbers  increase  greatly,  migration 
takes'  place,  and  the  Insect  spreads  even  to  localities  where  it 
cannot  maintain  itself  permanently.  In  Britain  it  is  probably 
during  some  years  nearly  or  quite  absent,  but  may  suddenly 
appear  in  large  numbers  as  an  immigrant.  The  favourite  food 
of  the  larva  is  thistles,  but  many  other  plants  serve  the  Insect 
at  times. 

Vanessa ,  or  Pyrameis }  atalanta,  the  Bed  Admiral,  is  common 
in  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  and  extends  its  range  to 
various  outlying  spots.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
remote  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the  Insect  appears  really  to  be 
now  at  home,  though  it  is  associated  with  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  congener,  P.  tameamea.  Another  interesting  Vanessid  is 
Araschnia  levana,  which  is  peculiar  to  Europe,  where  it  produces 
annually  two  generations  so  dissimilar  to  one  another  that  they 
passed  current  as  two  species,  V.  levana  and  V.  prorsa.  Although 
intermediate  forms  are  rare  in  nature  they  can  be  induced  by 
certain  treatments  applied  to  the  larvae  under  human  control. 

The  dead-leaf  butterflies  of  the  genus  Kallima  belong  to 
Nymphalides.  They  are  so  shaped  and  coloured  that  when 
settled,  with  wings  closed,  on  a  twig,  the  appearance  is  exactly 
that  of  a  dry  leaf;  the  exposed  surface  is  mottled  with  spots 
that  look  just  like  the  patches  of  minute  fungi,  etc,  that  are  so 
common  on  decaying  vegetation.  The  colour  and  the  spots  on 
the  under  surface  of  this  butterfly  are  very  variable.  According 
to  Mr.  Skertchly,1 2 3  we  may  presume  that  in  the  minute  details  of 

1  A  most  unfortunate  diversity  exists  in  tin;  generic,  names  applied  io  these 
Vanessa,  as  well  as  in  those  of  many  other  Lepidoptera. 

2  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  iv.  1889,  p.  212. 
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I  v.;  \\ i ■  ha\ <■  i.j’  hypertely  similar  to  that 

,i  (i  i,'  rc^iMisi  'Jfi  uf'  i  o  Insect*’  minings  exhibited  by 'certain  marks 
,  ,,  ti,,  . . .  uf  J  Pan,  Ini'-ji  0«<m  tinned  in  Yol  V.  p.  322). 

In  4un'3‘i''a  them  in  a  .somewhat  peculiar  genus  of 

N  v  m )'!>•( ini'*'  t'/c<‘n>"  ib.d  delights  in  settling  on  the  trunks 
offri'i'i'  rather  (inn  mi  Hewers  or  loaves.  It  was  long  since  noticed 
Ui.p  j|i(.  sj, !,r  j  yv/mo/  make  a  clicking  noise;  in  some  cases 
vhcii  mi  ih"  mu',  m  other  raws  by  moviug  the  wings  when. the 
liisci*,  i-  jetilou.  The  object,  of  the  noise  is  quite  uncertain;  it 
h'i^  been  HU<mestod  that  it  is  done  in  rivalry  or  courtship,  or  to 
frighten  a  wav  enemies  Bigg- Wether  found,  however,  that  in 
Smith  Bnwil  there  is  a  law  little  bird  to  which  this  sound  serves 
as  a  signal,  inducing  it  to  descend  trom  its  perch  and  eat  the  clicker. 
The  mode,  in  which  ihi  noise  is  produced  is  not  quite  clear.  Sir 
Beoigo  flampsnn  Ins  pointed  out 1  that  the  fore  wing,  bears  at 
the  extreme  base  a  small  appendage  bearing  two  hooks,  and  that 
iwo  oth  u  pr<  emfcv  on  the  thorax  play  on  these  when  the  wing 
moves.  His  suggestion  that  these  hooks  are  the  source  of  the 
sound  seems  highly  probable. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  larvae  of  Hymphalides.  In 
the  Vanessa  group  the  body  is  armed  with  spines,  each  one  of 
which  bears  shorter  thorns,  the  head  being  unadorned.  The 
ih itillaries  ( Argynni g  Mditaca)  also  have  caterpillars  of  this  kind. 
In  many  other  forms  the  head  itself  is  armed  with  horns  or  spines 
of  diverse,  and  frequently  remarkable,  character.  In'  Apatmra  and 
its  allies  the  body  is  without  armature,  but  the  head  is  perpen¬ 
dicular,  the  vertex  bifid  and  more  or  less  prolonged.  The 
caterpillar  of  our  Purple  Emperor,  Apatur.a  iris,  is  quite  unlike 
any  other  British  caterpillar ;  in  colour  it  is  like  a  Sphingid 
larva — green  with  oblique  lateral  stripes  of  yellow  and  red— but 
iu  form  it  is  slug-like,  pointed  behind,  and  it  has  on  the  head 
two  rather  long  tentacle-like  horns.  In  the  South  American  genus 
Prepona,  the  larva  of  which  in  general  form  resembles  that  of 
Apatwra,  there  are  no  anal  elaspers,  but  the  extremity  of  the  body 
is  prolonged,  forming  a  sort  of  tail. 

Fam.  2.  Erycinidae  (Lemoniidae  of  some  authors). — The 
j  finale  has  six  perfectly  formed  legs,  though  the  front  pair  is  smaller. 
The  male  has  the,  coxae  of  the  f  ront  legs  fonning  a  spine ,  and  the 
tarsi  unjointed,  without  claws.  This  family  consists  of  about  1000 
•’  P.  Zooll  Soc.  London,  1892,  p.  191. 
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species,  usually  of  rather  small  size,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of 
shape  and  coloration,  some  of  them  being  remarkably  similar  to 
some  of  the  gay,  diurnal  moths  of  South  America.  The  palpi  are 
usually  small,  but  in  Ourocnemis  they  are  large  and  porrect.  The 
family  is  specially  characteristic  of  tropical  America,  but  there  is 
•one  small  group  of  30  or  40  species,  Ncmeobiides,  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  We  have  one  species  in  Britain,  Nemeobius  lucina, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  Fritillary.  Neither  the  larvae  nor  the 
pupae  of  Erycinidae  present  any  well-marked  characteristic 
feature,  but  exhibit  considerable  variety.  According  to  Bar,1 
some  of  the  larvae  are  like  those  of  moths ;  the  caterpillar  of 
Meliboeus  is  said  to  be  like  that  of  a  Liparis :  the  chrysalis  has 
the  short,  rounded  form  of  that  of  the  Lycaenidae,  and  is  sus¬ 
pended  with  the  head  down,  and  without  a  band  round  the 
body.  The  larvae  of  Eurygona  are  gregarious.  The  pupae  of  some 
other  forms  adhere,  heads  downwards,  to  branches.  Scudder 
considers  that  this  family  is  not  distinct  from  Lycaenidae,  and 
that  the  Central  American  genus  Eumaeus  connects  the  two. 
Beuter  also  treats  Erycinidae  as  a  division  of  Lycaenidae. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Erycinides. — [Characters  of  the  family  Palpi 
not  unusually  large.  We  place  all  the  Erycinidae  in  this  sub¬ 
family  except  the  following — 

Sub-Fam.  2.  Libytheides. — Butterflies  of  average  size,  with 
the  palpi  large  and  porrect :  the  front  legs  of  the  mcde  small,  the 
tarsus  reduced  to  one  joint :  the  front  leg  of  the  female  of  the 
normal  structure,  and  but  little  reduced  in  size.  This  division 
consists  of  the  single  genus  Libythea,  with  only  a  score  of  species. 
They  are  Insects  somewhat  like  Vanessa  in  appearance,  but  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  recognised  on  account  of  the  peculiar  palpi.  The 
genus  is  of  very  wide  distribution,  occurring  in  most  parts  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  continental  regions,  and  it  also  occurs  in 
Mauritius  and  the  Antilles. 

The  Libytheides  have  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  systematists,  some  of  whom  assign  them  as  a  sub¬ 
family  to  the  Erycinidae,  some  to  the  Nymphalidae  ;  while  others 
treat  them  as  a  family  apart.  The  families  Nymphalidae,  Ery- 1 
cinidae  and  ’Lycaenidae  are  so  intimately  allied,  that  Scudder  is 
probably  correct  in  considering  them  to  form  really  one  huge 
family ;  if  this  view  were  adopted  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
1  Bull.  Soc.  cut.  France,  1856,  pj).  c,  ci. 
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in  locating  Libythea  therein.  If  they  be  kept  apart,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  separate  Libythea  also ;  though  possibly  its  claims 
to  be  placed  in  Erycinidae  slightly  preponderate.  The  recently 
described  genus  Ourocnemis  to  some  extent  connects  Eryciuides 
with  Libythaeides.1 

Fam.  3.  Lycaenidae. — The  front  legs  but  little  smaller  than 
the  others  :  in  the  male,  however,  the  tarsus,  though  elongate,  is  only 
of  one  joint,  and  is  terminated  by  a  single  claw.  No  pad  on  the 
front  tibia.  Claws  not  toothed.  The  Lycaenidae,  or  Blues,  are,  as 
a  rule,  of  small  size,  but  in  the  tropics  there  are  many  that  reach 
the  average  size  of  butterflies,  i.e.  something  about  the  stature  of 
the  Tortoise-shell  butterfly.  The  family  is  one  of  the  larger  of 
the  divisions  of  butterflies,  considerably  more  than  2000  species 
being  at  present  known,  and  this  number  is  still  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Although  blue  on  a  part  of  the  upper  surface  is  a  very 
common  feature  in  the  group,  it  is  by  no  means  universal,  for 
there  are  many  “  Coppers,”  as  well  as  yellow  and  white  Lycae¬ 
nidae.  Many  species  have  delicate,  flimsy  appendages — tails — 
to  the  hind  wings,  but  in  many  others  these  are  quite  absent : 
and  there  are  even  tailed  and  tailless  forms  of  the  same  species. 
The  members  of  the  group  Lipteninae  ( IAptena ,  Vancssula, 
Mimacraea,  etc.)  resemble  members  of  other  sub-families  of  Kym- 
plialidae,  and  even  of  Pieridae.  Lycaenidae  are  well  represented 
wherever  there  are  butterflies'  in  Britain  we  have  18  species. 

The  larvae  of  this  family  are  very  peculiar,  being  short,  thicker 
in  the  middle,  and  destitute  of  the  armature  of  spines  so  remark¬ 
able  in  many  other  caterpillars.  It  has  of  late  years  been  fre¬ 
quently  recorded  that  some  of  these  larvae  are  attended  by  ants, 
which  use  their  antennae  to  stroke  the  caterpillars  and  induce 
them  to  yield  a  fluid  of  which  the  ants  are  fond.  Guenee  had 
previously  called  attention  2  to  the  existence  of  peculiar  structures 
contained  in  small  cavities  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar  of  Lycaena  baetica.  These  structures  can  be  evaginated, 
and,  it  is  believed,  secrete  a  fluid ;  Edwards  and  M'Cook  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  the  source  of  the  matter  coveted  by  the 
,  ants.  The  larvae  are  without  spines. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Blues  have  some  of  them  strange  tastes ; 
more  than  one  has  been  recorded  as  habitually  feeding  on  Aphidae 

1  Baker,  Tr.  ml.  Soc.  London,  1887,  p.  175,  PI.  ix. 

2  Ann.  Sac.  cut.  France  (4),  vii.  1867,  p.  6Sp,  PI.  xiii. 
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and  scale-insects.  The  pupae  are,  like  the  larvae,  of  short 
inflated  form.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  pupae  of  two 
species  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  monkeys, 
or  mummies.  The  Lycaenid  pupa  is  usually  extremely  consoli¬ 
dated,  destitute  of  movement,  and  is  supported — in  addition  to 
the  attachment  by  the  cremaster — by  a  silk  thread  girdling  the 
middle.  There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Robson  the  pupa  of  Tajuria  diaeus  hangs  free,  suspended 
from  a  leaf,  and  can  move  the  body  at  the  spot  where  the 
abdominal  segments  meet  the  wing-cases  in  the  dorsal  line.1 

Fam.  4.  Pieridae. — The  six  legs  well  developed,  and  similar 
in  the  sexes  ;  there  is  no  pad  on  the  front  tibia.  The  claws  of  all 
the  feet .  are  bifid,  or  toothed,  and  there  is  an  empodimn.  There 
are  upwards  of  1000  species  of  Pieridae  already  known.  Al¬ 
though  several  taxonomists  treat  the  Pieridae  and  Papilionidae 
as  only  subdivisions  of  one  family,  yet  they  appear  to  be  quite 
distinct,  and  the  relationships  of  the  former  to  be  rather  with 
Lycaenidae.  In  Pieridae,  white,  yellow,  and  red  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  colours,  though  there  is  much  black  also.  It  has 
recently  been  ascertained  that  the  yellow  and  red  pigments,  as 
well  as  the  white,  are  uric  acid  or  derivatives  therefrom.2  The 
physiology  of  this  peculiarity  has  not  yet  been  elucidated,  so 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  connected  with  some 
state  of  the  Malpighian  vessels  during  metamorphosis. 

Our  Garden-White,  Brimstone, 'Clouded-yellows  and  Orange-tip 
butterflies  belong  to  this  family  ;  as  does  also  the  South  American 
genus  formerly  called  Leptalis.  This  generic  name,  which  is 
much  mentioned  in  literature  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  to  Heliconiides,  has  now  disappeared  ;  Leptalis 
having  been  divided  into  various  genera,  while  the  name  itself 
is  now  considered  merely  a  synonym  of  Dismorphia. 

The  Afric'an  Insect,  Pseudopontia  paradoxa,  has  nearly  trans¬ 
parent  wings,  no  club  to  the  antennae,  a  remarkably  small  cell  on 
the  wing,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  nervules  not  found  in  any 
other  butterfly ;  there  being  only  ten  nervules  at  the  periphery  of 
the  front  wing,  and  both  upper  and  lower  radial  nervules  uniting 
with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  subcostal.  It  has  been  treated 
as  a  moth  by  several  entomologists.  Aurivillius  considers  that  it 

1  J.  Bombay  Hoc.  ix.  1895,  pp.  338-341. 

2  Hopkins,  Phil.  Trans.  180  B,  1S95,  p.  001. 
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Fig.  181. — Newly-hatched  larva  of  Muckloe  car- 
(famines.  A,  The  larva  in  profile  ;  B,  one 
segment  more  magnified,  showing  the  liquid- 
bearing  setae  ;  C,  one  of  the  setae  still  more 
magnified,  and  without  liquid. 
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appearance  in  a  definite  manner  in  the  course  of  the  larval  life. 
The  caterpillar,  of  Euchloe  cardamines  exhibits  a  larval  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  a  well-marked  character.  The  young  larva  (Fig. 
181)  is  armed  with  peculiar  setae,  furcate  at  the  tip,  each  of 
which  bears  a  tiny 
ball  of  fluid.  In  this 
stage  the  caterpillar 
makes  scarcely  any 
movement.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar’s  life  a  new 
vestiture  appears 
after  an  ecdysis  ; 
numerous  fine  hairs 
are  present,  and  the  Fig.  182. — Larva  of  Euchloe  cardamines  in  middle  life, 
fluid  -  bearing  spines  A* the  larva  in  proftle ;  B- 0116  se§ment  raore  masnifiecl 
nearly  disappear,  being  reduced  to  a  single  series  of  spines  of  a 
comparatively  small  size  on  each  side  of  the  upper  middle  region 
of  the  body  (Fig.  182).  The  colour  is  also  a  good  deal 
changed,  and  concomitantly  there  is  a  much  greater  voracity 
and  restlessness. 

Fam.  5.  Papilionidae. — All  the  legs  well  developed.  Claws 
large,  simple,  without  empodium.  Front  tibiae  with  a  pad.  The 
metanotum  free,  conspicuously  exposed  between  mesonotum  and 
abdomen.  This  series  of  butterflies  includes  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  members  of  the  Insect  world.  It  is  considered 
by  some  authorities  to  he  the  highest  family  of  butterflies ;  and 
in  one  very  important  feature — sexual  differentiation— it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  entitled  to  the  rank.  There  are  about  700  recorded 
species,  the  larger  portion  of  -which  are  included  in  the  genus 
Papilio.  The  great  variety  of  form  has  led  to  this  genus  being- 
divided ;  the  attempts  have,  however,  been  partial,  with  the 
exception  of  an  arrangement  made  by  Felder,  who  adopted  75 
sections,  and  a  recent  consideration  of  the  subject  by  Haase,  who 
arranges  Felder’s  sections  into  three  sub-genera.  Many  of  the 
sections  have  received  names,  and  are  treated  by  some  authors  as 
genera,  so*  that  an  unfortunate  diversity  exists  as  to  the  names 
used  for  these  much-admired  Insects.  The  genus  is  distributed 
all  over  the  world,  but  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  numerous  in 
species  than  in  South  America.  Wallace  informs  us  that  the  great 
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it  is  said  to  connect  Papilionidae  to  some  extent  with  Hesperiidae. 
The  larvae  of  this  family  are  remarkable  on  account  of  a  curious 
process  on  the  thoracic  segment  called  an  “  osmeterium.”  It  is 
usually  retracted,  hut  at  the  will  of  the  caterpillar  can  he  everted 
in  the  form  of  a  long  furcate  or  Y-shaped  process ;  there  is  a 
gland  in  the  osmeterium,  and  as  a  result  a  strong  odour  is 
emitted  when  the  exstulpation  occurs. 

The  pupation  of  Papilionidae  is  similar  to  that  of  Pieridae, 
the  pupa  being  placed  with  the  head  upwards,  fixed  by  the  tail, 
and  girt  round  the  middle.  A  very  curious  diversity  of  pupation 
occurs  in  the  genus  Thais,  in  which  the  pupa  is  attached  by  the 
tail  as  usual,  and — which  is  quite  exceptional — also  by  a  thread 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Scudder  thinks  there  is  also  a 
girdle  round  the  middle,  but  Dr.  Chapman  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  thread  attaching  the  head  is  really  the  median  girdle 
slipped  upwards.  The  pupation  of  Parnassius  is  exceptional, 
inasmuch  as,  like  Satyrides,  it  is  terrestrial,  in  a  slight  construc¬ 
tion  of  silk. 

Fam.  6.  Hesperiidae  (Skippers). — Six  perfect  legs:  metanotum 
not  free,  largely  covered  by  the  mesonotum.  A  pad  on  the  front  tibia. 
Claws  short  and  thick  ;  empodiuin  present.  Although  this  family 
has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  entomologists,  upwards  of 
2000  species  and  more  than  200  genera  are  known,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  prove  to  be  as  extensive  as  Nymphalidae. 
We  have  already  said  that  Hesperiidae  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  most  distinct  of  the  butterfly  groups.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  taxonomists  to  be  allied  to  Papilionidae,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  undoubtedly  more  nearly  allied  to  Heteroeera, 
and  when  the  classification  of  Lepidoptera  is  more  advanced,  so 
that  the  various  natural  'groups  placed  in  that  sub- Order  are 
satisfactorily  distinguished,  it  is  probable  that  Hesperiidae  will 
be  altogether  separated  from  Bhopalocera.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  E.  Beuter  considers  the  Hesperiidae  to  be  phylo- 
genetically  unconnected  with  Bhopalocera,  proper ;  but  though 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  he  will  probably  prove  correct  in  this, 
we  think  Lepidopterists  will  not  be  willing  to  recognise  the 
family  as  a  sub-Order  equivalent  in  value  to  all  Heteroeera. 

The  tody  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  it  is  in  most  butterflies, 
and  is  pointed  at  the  tip  rather  than  knobbed  or  bent  ih>wn- 
wards;  the  wings  are  less  ample;  the  antennae  are  not  truly 
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knobbed,  but  are  thicker  before  the  actual  tip,  which  is  itself 
pointed  and  more  or  less  bent  backwards,  so  that  the  antennae 
are  somewhat  book-shaped. 

In  habits  as  well  as  structure  the  family  is  markedly  distinct 
from  butterflies ;  the  pupation  is  peculiar,  and  the  name  Skipper 
has  been  applied  to  the  perfect  Insects,  because  so  many  of  them 
indulge  in  a  brief,  jerky  flight,  instead  of  the  prolonged  aerial 
courses  characteristic  of  the  higher  butterflies. 

There  is  great  difference  among  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  some  of  them  possess  a  very  higli  development  of  the  powers 
of  locomotion,  with  a  correspondingly  perfect  structure  of  the 
thoracic  region,  so  that,  after  inspection  of  these  parts,  we  can 
quite  believe  Wallace’s  statement  that  the  larger  and  Btrong- 
bodied  kinds  are  remarkable  for  the  excessive  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  which,  indeed,  he  was  inclined  to  consider  surpassed  that 
of  any  other  Insects.  “  The  eye  cannot  follow  them  as  they  dart 
past ;  and  the  air,  forcibly  divided,  gives  out  a  deep  sound  louder 
than  that  produced  by  the  humming-bird  itself.  If  power*  of 
wing  and  rapidity  of  flight  could  place  them  in  that  rank,  they 
should  be  considered  the  most  highly  organised  of  butterflies.” 
It  was  probably  to  the  genera  Pyrrhopyge,  Erycidcs,  etc.,  that 
Mr.  Wallace  alluded  in  the  above  remarks.  Although  the  Hes- 
periidae  are  not  as  a  rule  beautifully  coloured,  yet  many  of  these 
higher  forms  arc  most  tastefully  ornamented  ;  parts  of  the  wings, 
wing-fringes,  and  even  the  bodies  being  set  with  bright  but  agree¬ 
able  colours.  We  mention  these  facts  because  it  is  a  fashion  to 
attribute  a  lowly  organisation  to  the  family,  and  to  place  it  .as 
ancestral  to  other  butterflies.  Some  of  them  have  crepuscular 
habits,  but  this  is  also  the  case  with  a  variety  of  other  Kliopalo- 
cera  in  the  tropics. 

In  their  early  stages  the  Skippers — so  far  as  at  present  known 
— depart  considerably  from  the  majority  of  butterflies,  inasmuch 
as  they  possess  in  both  the  larval  and  pupal  instars  habits  of  con¬ 
cealment  and  retirement.  The  caterpillars  have  the  body  nearly 
bare,  thicker  in  the  middle,  the  head  free,  and  more  or  less 
notched  above.  They  make  much  greater  use  of  silk  than  other 
butterfly-larvae  do,  and  draw  together  leaves  to  form  caves  for 
concealment,  and  even  make  webs  and  galleries.  Thus  the  habits 
are  almost  those  of  the  Tortricid  moths.  Pupation  takes  place 
under  similar  conditions;  and  it  is  interesting  to 'find  that  Chap- 
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man  considers  that  the  pupa  in  several  points  of  structure  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  small  moths.  Not  only  does  the  larva  draw 
together  leaves  or  stalks  to  make  a  shelter  for  the  pupa,  but  it 
frequently  also  forms  a  rudimentary  cocoon.  These  arrangements 
are,  however,  very  variable,  and  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  indicate  that  even  the  same  species  may  exhibit  some 
amount  of  variation  in  its  pupation.  Scudder  considers  that,  in 
the  North  American  Skippers,  the  cremaster  is  attached  to  a  single 
Y-like  thread.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  silk  pad  on  the  leaf  for 
the  cremaster  to  hook  on.  An  interesting  account  given  by  Mr. 
Dudgeon  of  the  pupation  of  a  common  Indian  Skipper,  Badmnia 
exclumationis,  shows  that  this  Insect  exercises  considerable  in- 


Fig.  185. — Pupation  of 
Badamia  exdam  ationis. 
(After  Dudgeon.  ./. 
Bombay  Soc.  x.  1895, 
p.  144),.  A,  One  side 
of  tlie  leaf-cradle,  the 
other  (nearest  to  the 
observer)  being  broken 
away  ;  B,  transverse  sec¬ 
tion  of  entire  cradle,  a, 
The  pupa  ;  b,  fastenings 
of  perpendicular  threads 
round  pupa  ;  c,  cross 
thread  retaining  the  leaf 
in  cradle  form  ;  d,  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  leaf  ;  e,  mid¬ 
rib  of  leaf. 

genuity  in  the  structure  of  the  puparium,  and  also  that  the 
arrangements  it  adopts  facilitate  one  of  the  acts  of  pupation  most 
difficult  for  such  pupae  as  suspend  themselves,  viz.  the  hooking  the 
cremasters  on  to  the  pad  above  them.  Badamia.  uses  a  rolled-up 
leaf  (Fig.  185) ;  the  edges  of  the  leaf  are  fastened  together  by 
silk  at  d ;  from  this  spot  there  descends  a  thread  which,  when 
it  reaches  the  pupa,  a,  forks  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  Y,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf  on  either  side  ;  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  are  kept 
together  by  a  cross  thread,  cc.  Mr.  Dudgeon  was  fortunate  enough 
to  observe  the  act  of  pupation,  and  saw  that  “  although  the  anal 
prolegs  jo{  the  larva  were  attached  to  a  tuft  or  pad  of  silk  in,  the 
usual  way,  and  remained  so  until  nearly  the  whole  skin  had  been 
shuffled  off,  yet  when  the  last  segment  had  to  be  taken  out,  the 
pupa  drew  it  entirely  away  from  the  skin  and  lifted  it  over  the 
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empty  skin,  and  by  it  series  of  contortions  similar  to  those  made 
by  an  Insect  in  depositing  an  egg,  it  soon  re-attached  its  anal 
segment  or  cremaster  to  the  web,  throwing  away  the  caBt-off  skin 
by  wriggling  its  body  about.” 

Series  II.  Heterocera.  Moths. 

Although  Rhopalocera — if  exclusion  be  made  of  the  Hes- 
periidae — is  probably  a  natural  group,  yet  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Heterocera.  The  only  definition  that  can  be  given  of 
Heterocera  is  the  practical  one  that  all  Lepidoptera  that  are  not 
butterflies  are  Heterocera.  Numerous  divisions  of  the  Heterocera 
have  been  long  current,  but  their  limits  have  become  more  and 
more  uncertain,  so  that  at  the  present  time  no  divisions  of  greater 
value  than  the  family  command  a  recognition  at  all  general  This 
is  not  really  a  matter  of  reproach,  for  it  arises  from  the  desire  to 
recognise  only  groups  that  are  capable  of  satisfactory  definition. 

Several  attempts  have,  recently  been  made  to  form  a  rough 
forecast  of  the  future  classification  of  moths.  Professor  Comstock, 
struck  by  some  peculiarities  presented  by  the  Hepialidae,  Microp- 
terygidae  (and  Eriocephalidae),  recently  proposed  to  separate  them 
from  all  other  Lepidoptera  as  a  sub-order  Jugatae.  Comstock’s 
discrimination  in  making  this  separation  met  with  general  ap¬ 
proval.  The  character  on  which  the  group  Jugatae  is  based  is, 
however,  comparatively  trivial,  and  its  possession  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  pointed  out  by  Packard.,1  to  justify  the  close  association 
of  Hepialidae  and  Micropterygidae,  which,  in  certain  important 
respects,  are  the  most  dissimilar  of  moths.  The  characters 
possessed  by  the  two  families  in  common  may  be  summarised  by 
saying  that  the  wings  and  wing-bearing  segments  remain  in  a 
low  stage  of  development.  In  nearly  all  other  characters  the 
two  families  are  widely  different.  Packard  has  therefore,  while 
accepting  Comstock’s  separation  of  the  families  in  question, 
proposed  a  different  combination.  He  considers  that  Eriocepha¬ 
lidae  should  be  separated  from  all  others  as  “  Protolepidoptera  ” 
or  “  Lepidoptera  Laciniata,”  while  the  whole  of  the  other  Lepi¬ 
doptera,  comprised  under  the  term  “Lepidoptera  Haustellata,” 
are  divided  into  Palaeolepidoptera  (consisting  only  of  Microp¬ 
terygidae)  and  Neolepidoptera,  comprising  all  Lepidoptera  (in- 

1  Mem.  Ac.  Washington,  vii.  1895,  p.  57. 
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elusive  of  Hepialidae)  except  the  Eriocephalidae  and  Mieroptery- 
gidae.  The  question  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  very  close 
relations  that  exist  between  Micropterygidae  and  a  sub-Order. 
Triehoptera,  of  Neuroptera.  Dr.  Chapman,  by  a  sketch  of  the 
classification  of  pupae,1  and  Dyar,  by  one  on  larval  stages,2  have 
made  contributions  to  the  subject ;  but  the  knowledge  of  early 
stages  and  metamorphosis  is  so  very  imperfect  that  the  last  two 
memoirs  can  be  considered  only  as  preliminary  sketches  ;  as  indeed 
seem  to  have  been  the  wishes  of  the  authors  themselves. 

Simultaneously  with  the  works  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Mey- 
rick  has  given 3  a  new  classification  of  the  Order.  We  allude, 
in  other  pages,  to  various  points  in  Mr.  Meyrick’s  classifica¬ 
tion,  which  is  made  to  appear  more  revolutionary  than  it  really 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  radical  changes  in  nomenclature  com¬ 
bined  with  it. 

As  regards  the  various  aggregates  of  families  that  are  widely 
known  in  literature  by  the  names  Bombyces,  Sphinges,  N  oetuae, 
Geometres,  Pyrales,  we  need  only  remark  that  they  are  still 
regarded  as  to  some  extent  natural.  Their  various  limits  being 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  at  present  undecided,  the  groups 
are  made  to  appear  more  uncertain  than  is  really  the  case.  The 
group  that  has  to  suffer  the  greatest  changes  is  the  old  Bom¬ 
byces.  This  series  comprises  the  great  majority  of  those  moths 
that  have  diurnal  habits.  In  it  there  were  also  included  several 
groups  of  moths  the  larvae  of  which  feed  in  trunks  of  trees  or 
in  the  stems  of  plants,  such  as  Cossidae,  that  will  doubtless  prove 
to  have  but  little  connection  with  the  forms  with  which  they  were 
formerly  associated.  These  groups  with  aberrant  habits  are  those 
that  give  rise  to  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  taxonomist. 

The  following  key  to  tlie  families  of  Heterocera  is  taken  from 
Sir  G.  F.  Hampson’s  recent  work.  Fauna  of  British  India — Moths f 
It  includes  nearly  all  the  families  at  present  recognised  among 
the  larger  Lepidoptera ;  certain  families  5  not  mentioned  in  this 
key  are  alluded  to  in  our  subsequent  remarks  on  the  families : — 

1  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1893,  p.  97,  with  Suppl.  op.  cit.  1896,  pp.  129  and  567. 

2  Amer.  Natural,  xxix.  1895,  p.  1066.  See  also  Ann.  N.  York  Ac.  viii.  1S95, 
p.  194,  and  Ent.  llecord,  1897,  pp.  136  and  196. 

3  Handbdok  of  British  Lepidoptera,  1895. 

4  London,  1892.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council. 

5  Those  numbered  2,  8,  10,  17,  22,  27,  44,  and  46  in  our  arrangement. 
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1  i  ])  «■],(,  kgs  with  spit?-.  fC\it.  2-5,. 

o  v-ijKf  ,u(  lx  uun-ule  8  remote  from  7  (Cat,  3  anil  4). 

Fore  wing  will  nonule  8  and  7  , Hulked 

Pun.  39.  Uramidae,  see  p.  419. 
4  Fere  wing  with  nervules  6  and  7  not  stalked 

Inim.  5.  Ceratocampidae,  see  p.  375. 
f>  Hind  win"  wit  h  nervnle.  8  nearly  touching  7  beyond  end  of  cell 
Pain.  4.  Brahmaeidae,  see  p.  374. 
fi.  Proboscis  absent,  leys  without  spurs  (Cat.  7  and  8).  ■ 

7.  Hind  wing  with  one  interna],  nervure  ' 

Film.  3.  Saturnildae,  see  p.  372. 

8.  Hind  ring  villi  two  oi  three  internal  ntrrures 

Idmi.  (j.  Bombycidae,  see  p.  375. 
III.  Frenulum  present  (Oat.  9-18).  ' 

3.  AutemiaWiihinrm  [spindle-shaped]  F,im.  9.  Sphiugidae,  seep.  380. 

10.  Antennae  not,  fusiform. (Cat,  11-18).  •  . 

11.  Proboscis  absent  .  .  Pam.  7;  Eupterotidae,  see  p.  376. 

12.  Proboscis  present  (Cat.  13-18). 

13.  Hind  wing  with  nervnle  8  curved  and  almost  touch¬ 
ing  7  after  end  of  cell ;  nervure  la  reaching  anal  angle 

.Fain.  1.2.  Cymatophoridae,  see  p.  386. 

14.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  remote  from  7  after  end  of 

cell  (Cat.  15-18).  '  ,  ■ 

46.  Tarsi  as  short  as  tibia,  hairy  ;  stoutly  built  moths 
Pam.  .1 1,  Notodontidae,2  see  p.  383. 

16.  Tarsi  long  and  naked  :  slightly  built  moths  (Gat 
17  and  18) 

17.  Pore  wing  with  nervule  7  remote  from  8,  and 
generally  stalked  with  6 

Finn.  40.  Epiplemidae,  see  p..  420. 

18.  Pore  wing  with  nervule  7  given  off  from  8  ;  hind 
wing  with  nervure  la  short  or  absent 

Pam.  36.  Geometridae,  see  p.  411. 

1  For  explanatory  diagram  of  the  wings,  see  Fig.  161,  1.  When  the  nervuration 
is  obscured  by  the  wing-scales,  it  may  bo  rendered  temporarily  visible  by  the  appli¬ 
cation,  with  a  camel’s-liair  brush,  of  a  little  benzine.  The  wings  may  be  per¬ 
manently  denuded  of  their  scales  by  being  placed  for  a  short  time  in  Eau  de  Javelle 
(hypochlorite  of  potash). 

2  The  genus  (Jyphanta  (one  species  from  India)  has  nervule  5  of  the  fore  iving 

proceeding  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  cell.  ■ 
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B.  Fore  wing  with  nervule  5  coming  from  lower  angle  of  cell  or  nearer  4 
than  6  [see  figures  161  and  162,  pp.  318,  319]  (Categories  19-58). 

19.  Hind  wing  with  more  than  8  nervules  (Cat.  20,  21). 

20.  Proboscis  absent,  no  mandibles  nor  ligula ;  size  not  very  small 

Fam.  23.  Hepialidae,  see  p.  396. 

21.  Mandibles,  long  palpi  and  ligula  present ;  size  very  small 

Fam.  47.  Micropterygidae,  see  p.  435. 

22.  Hind  wing  with  not  more  than  8  nervules  (Cat.  23-58). 

23.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  remote  from  7  after  origin  of 
nervules  6  and  7  (Cat.  24-51). 

24.  Frenulum  absent  (Cat.  25-29). 

25.  Hind  wing  with  one  internal  nervure ;  nervule  8  with 
a  precostal  spur,  Fam.  31.  Pterothysanidae,  see  p.  406. 

26.  Hind  wing  with  two  internal  nervures  (Cat.  27  and  28). 

27.  Hind  wing  with  a  bar  between  nervules  7  and  8 

near  the  base ;  nervure  1  a  directed  to  middle  of  inner 
margin  Fam.  30.  Endromidae,  see  p.  406. 

28.  Hind  wing  with  no  bar  between  nervules  7  and  8  ; 
nervure  la  directed  to  anal  angle 

Fam.  29.  Lasiocampidae,  see  p.  405. 

29.  Hind  wing  with  three  internal  nervures 
’  Fam.  21.  Arbelidae,  see  p.  396. 

30.  Frenulum  present  (Cat.  31-51). 

31.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  aborted, 

Fam.  15.  Syntomidae,  see  p.  388. 

32.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  present  (Cat.  33-51). 

33.  Antennae  knobbed  Fam.  1.  Castniidae,  see  p.  371. 

34.  Antennae  filiform,  or  (rarely)  dilated  a  little  towards 

the  tip  (Cat.  35-51). 

35.  Fore  wing  with  nervure  lc  present  (Cat.  36-43). 

36.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  free  from  the 
base  or  connected  with  7  by  a  bar  (Cat. 
37-42). 

37.  Proboscis  present 

Fam.  16.  Zygaenidae,  see  p.  390. 

38.  Proboscis  absent  (Cat.  39-42). 

39.  Palpi  rarely  absent ;  9  winged ; 

larvae  wood-borers 

Fam.  20.  Cossidae,  see  p.  395. 

40.  Palpi  absent  ;  9  apterous  (Cat.  41, 

42). 

41.  9  rarely  with  legs ;  9  and 
larvae  case-dwellers 

Fam.  19.  Psychidae,  see  p.  392. 

42.  J  and  larvae  free 1 

Fam.  1 8.  Heterogynidae,  see  p.392. 

1  This  is  a  mistake  of  Sir  George  Hampson’s.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
female  of  Heterogynis  does  not  leave  the  cocoon  (for  references  see  p.  392)  ;  the 
rvae,  however,  do  not  live  in  cases,  as  those  of  Psychidae  do. 
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415  Hint)  wing  with  nervule  8  anastomosing 
shorl.lv  with  7  ■  '  d  '  '  : 

Emi  -ja  Limacodidae,  see.  p.  401. 

4  1,  Fort'  wing  with  nervure  lc  absent  /(‘at,  45-51). 

4 fj  iliiiti  wing  with  nervule  8  rising  out  of  7 
Em!  31  Arctiidae,  wi- ]!.  40F. 
4.(5.  Him!  wing  wi th  ucrvale  8  connected  with  7 
hy  a  bar,  or  touching  it-  near  middle  of 
oil  /'Cat.  47,  48;, 

47.  Palpi  with  the  third  joint  naked  and 
reaching  lar  above  vertex  oi  head  ; 
proboscis  present 

Fan).  33.  Hypsidae,  see  p.  408. 
48  Palpi  not  reaching  above  vertex  of 
head  ;  proboscis  absent  or  very  minute 
r-i.-n.  32  Lymantriidae,  see  p.  406. 
49.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  anastomosing 
shortly  with  7  near  the ,  base ;  proboscis 
well  dW  eloped  (Cat.  50,  51). 

50.  Antennae  more  or  less  thick  towards  tip 
Finn.  s.r).  Agaristidae,  see  p.  410. 
hi.  Antennae  filiform  ' 

Firm.  37.  Noetuidae,  see  p.  414. 

52.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  curved  and  nearly  or  quite 
if  in  hing  net t  ule  7,  or  anastomosing  with  it  after  origin  of  ' 
nej'viiles  6  and  7  (Oat.  53-58). 

53.  Hind  whig  with  nervure  lc  absent  (Cat.  54-57). 

54.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  ,8  with  a-precostal  spur 

him.  24.  Callidulidae,  see  p.  400. 

55.  Fluid  wing  with  nervule  8  with  no  preeostal  spur 

of).  Hind  wing  with  nervure  la  absent  or  very  short 
Fa, in.  25.  Drepanidae,  see  p.  400. 

57.  Hind  wing  with  nervure  la  almost  or  quite 
reaching  anal  angle  '• 

Ham.  28.  Thyrididae,  see  p., 404. 

58.  Hind  wing  with  nervure  le  present 

Fam.  41.  Pyralidae,  see  p.  420. 
Fore  wing  with  4  n  err  ulos  arising  from  the  cell  at  almost  even  dis¬ 
tance-.  (pmt  A'at.  59-66). 

59,  Wings  not  divided  into  plumes  fOat.  60-63). 

60.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  coincident  with  7 . 

Fam.  13.  Sesiidae,  see  p. -386. 
OF.  Hind  wing  with  nervule  8  free  (fiat.  62,  63). 

02.  Fore  wing  with  nervure  lb  simple  or  with  a  very 
minute  fork  at  base 

Fam.  1 4.  Tinaegeriidae,  see  p.  387. 
63.  Fore  wing  with  nervure  la  forming  a  large  fork 
with  lb  at  base  Fam.  45.  Tineidae,  see  p.  428. 
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64.  'Wings  divided  into  plumes  (Cat.  65,  66). 

65.  Fore  wing  divided  into  at  most  two,  hind  wing  into  three 

plumes  .  .  .  Fam.  42.  Pterophoridae,  see  p.  426. 

66.  Fore  wing  and  hind  wing  each  divided  into  three  plumes 

Fam.  43.  Alucitidae  ( =  Orneodidae),  see  p.  426. 


Fam.  1.  Castniidae. — The  Insects  of  this  family  combine  to  a 
large  extent  the  characters  of  bvMerJlies  and  moths.  The  antennae 
are  k?iolbed  or  hooked  at  the  tip,  there  is  a  large  precostal  area  to 
the  hind  wing.  The  nermdes  of  the  front  wing  are  complex  and 
anastomose  so  as  to  form  one  or  more  accessory  cells  (Fig.  162).  This 
important,  but  not  extensive,  family  consists  chiefly  of  forms  found 
in  tropical  America  and  Australia.  The  diversity  of  size,  form  and 
appearance  is  very  great,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  members  of  the 
family  will  be  separated ;  indeed,  taxonomists  are  by  no  means 
in  agreement  as  to  the  limits  of  the  family.  The  Castniidae 
are  diurnal  Insects,  and  the  North  American  genus  Megathymus 

is  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong 
to  the  Ehopalo- 
cera.  Euschernon 
rafflesiae  (Fig.  1 86) 
is  extremely  like  a 
large  Skipper  with 
long  antennae,  but 


lias  t 
frenulu 


well-marked 
The 


Em.  186.  Eusckemm  mfflesiae.  Australia.  (After  members  of  the 
Doubleday. ) 

Australian  genus 

S 'ynemon  are  much  smaller,  but  they  also  look  like  Skippers. 
Their  habits  are  very  like  those  of  the  Hesperiidae  :  they 
flit  about  in  the  hot  sunshine,  and  when  settling  after  their 
brief  flights,  the  fore  wings  are  spread  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  body,  so  as  to  display  the  more  gaily  coloured  hind 
wings;  at  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  the  Insect  rests  on 
blades  of  grass  with  the  wings  erect,  meeting  vertically  over 
the  back,  like  a  butterfly.  Ifmitesia,  another  Australian  genus, 
is  now  usually  assigned  to  Agaristidae  ;  its  members  look  like* 
moths.  The  male  of  JI.  fenestra, ta  is  provided  with  a  sound- 
producing  organ  similar  to  that  of  the  Agaristid  genus  Argm-era. 

The  Vastnia  of  South  America  are  many  of  them  like 
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Nymphalid  butterflies,  but  exliibit  great  diversity,  and  resemble 
butterflies  of  several  different  divisions  of  the  family.1 * 

The  species  are  apparently  great  lovers  of  heat  and  can 
tolerate  a  very  dry  atmosphere.-  The  transformations  of  very 
few  have  been  observed;  so  far  as  is  known  the  larvae  feed  in 
stems ;  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Goat-moths  or  Leopard- 
moths  (Cossidae) ;  the  caterpillar  of  C.  tltempon  lives  in  the  stems 
of  Brazilian  orchids,  and  as  a  consequence  has  been  brought  to 
Europe,  and  the  moth  there  disclosed.  The  pupae  are  in  general 
structure  of  the  incomplete  character,  and  have  transverse  rows 
of  spines,  as  is  the  case  with  other  moths  of  different  families, 
but  having  larvae  with  similar  habits.3  Gastnia  e.vdesmia  forms 
a  large  cocoon  of  fragments  of  vegetable  matter  knitted  together 
witli  silk.  These  Insects  are  rare  in  collections ;  they  do  not  ever 
appear  in  numbers,  and  are  generally  very  difficult  to  capture. 

Fam.  2.  Neocastniidae. — The  Oriental  genus  Tascina 
formerly  placed  in  Castniidae  has  recently  been  separated  by 
Sir  G.  Hampson  and  associated  with  JSTeocastma  mcemllei,  from 
East  India,  to  form  this  family.  These  Insects  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Nymphalid  butterflies.  They  differ  from  Castniidae  by 
the  want  of  a  proboscis. 

Fam.  3.  Satnrniidae. — This  is  a  large  and  varied  assemblage 
of  moths  ;  the  larvae  construct  cocoons ;  the  products  of  several 
species  being  used  as  silk.  These  moths  have  no  frenulum  and 
no  proboscis.  The  hind  wings  have  a  very  large  shoulder,  so 
that  the  anterior  margin  or  costa  stretches  far  forward  beneath 
the  front  wing,  as  it  does  in  butterflies.  The  antennae  of  the 
males  are  strongly  bipectinated  and  frequently  attain  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  development.  The  family  includes  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  Insect-world.  Coscinoeem 
hercules,  inhabiting  North  Australia,  is  a  huge  moth  which, 
with  its  expanded  wings  and  the  long  tails  thereof,  covers  a 
space  of  about  70  square  inches.  One  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  family  is  the  occurrence  in  numerous  forms  of  remarkable 
transparent  spaces  on  the  wings ;  these  window  -  like  areas 
usually  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  form  a  most  remark¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  rest 1  of  the  surface,  which  is  very  densely 

1  See  Westwood,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  London  (2),  i.  1877,  p.  165,  etc. 

=  For  habits  of  some  Brazilian  Castnia  see  Seitz,  Ent.  Zctt')  Stettin,  ii.  1690,  p.  258. 

3  For  pupa  see  Chapman,  Ent.  Bee.  vi.  1S95,  pp.  ?86,  288. 
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scaled.  In  Attucus  these  attain  a  large  size.  In  other  species, 
such  as  the  South  African  Ludia  ddegorguei,  there  is  a  small 
letter-like,  or  syniboliform,  transparent  mark  towards  the  tip  of 
each  front  wing.  We  have  at  present  no  clue  to  the  nature 
or  importance  of  these  remarkable  markings.  In  the  genus 
Automeris,  and  in  other  forms,  instead  of  transparent  spaces 
there  are  large  and  staring  ocellate  marks  or  eyes,  which  are 
concealed  when  the  Insect  is  reposing.  In  Arceina,  Copiopteryx, 
Uudctemonia  and  others,  the  hind  wings  are  prolonged  into  very 
long  tails,  perhaps  exceeding  in  length  those  of  any  other  moths. 


The  cocoons  are  exceedingly  various,  ranging  from  a  slight 
open  network  to  a  dense  elaborate  structure  arranged  as  in  our 
Emperor  moth ;  in  this  latter  case  an  opening  is  left  by  the 
larva  for  its  exit  after  it  has  become  a  moth,  but  by  an  ingenious, 
chevaux-de-frise  work,  this  opening  is  closed  against  external 
enemies,  though  the  structure  offers  no  resistance  at  all  to  the 
escape  of  the  moth.  Eabre  has  recorded  some  observations  ami 
experiments  which  seem  to  show  that  the  instinct  predominating 
over  the  formation  of  the  cocoon  is  not  cognoseent.  The.  Insect, 
if  interfered  with,  displays  a,  profound  stupidity.  Its  method  is. 
blind  perseverance  in  the  customary.1  The  cocoon  of  Sat  nrniidue 
is  more  often  continuous,  i.r.  entirely  dosed,  .Packard  says  that 
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Actias  luna  effects  its  escape  by  cutting  through  the  strong  ’• 
cocoon  with  an  instrument  situate  at  the  base  of  the  front  wing.'': 
Other  species  were  examined  and  were  found  to  possess  the  in¬ 
strument  ;  but  Packard  is  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  1 
species  possessing  the  instrument  do  not  use  it,  but  escape  by 
emitting  a  fluid  that  softens  the  cocoon  and  enables  the  moth 
to  push  itself  through.1  The  cocoons  of  the  species  of  Ceranchia 
have  a  beautiful  appearance,  like  masses  of  filagree-work  in  silver. 
The  pupa  in  Ceranchia  is  very  peculiar,  being  terminated  by  a 
long,  spine-like  process.  In  Loepa  newara  the  cocoon  is  of  a 
green  colour  and  suspended  by  a  stalk ;  looking  like  the  pod,  or 
pitcher,  of  a  plant.  The  silk  of  the  Saturniidae  is  usually  coarse, 
and  is  known  as  Tusser  or  Tussore2  silk. 

The  larvae  of  this  family  are  as  remarkable  as  the  imagos,  being 
furnished  with  spine-bearing  tubercles  or  warts,  or  long  fleshy 
processes  ;  the  colours  are  frequently  beautiful.  The  caterpillar  of 
Attacus  atlas  (Pig.  1 8  7 )  is  pale  olive-green  and  lavender,  and  has  a 
peculiar,  conspicuous,  red  mark  on  each  flank  close  to  the  clasper. 

About  seventy  genera  and  several  hundred  species  are  already 
known  of  this  interesting  family.  They  are  widely  distributed 
on  the  globe,  though  there  are, but  few  in  Australia.  Our 
only  British  spiecies,  the  Emperor  moth,  Saturnia  pavonia,  is 
by  no  means  rare,  and  its  larva  is  a  beautiful  object;  bright 
green  with  conspicuous  tubercles  of  a  rosy,  or  yellow,  colour.  It 
affects  an  unusual  variety  of  food-plants,  sloe  and  heather  being 
favourites ;  the  writer  has  found  it  at  Wicken  flourishing  on  the 
leaves  of  the  yellow  water-lily.  Although  the  Emperor  moth  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  our  native  Lepidopterous  Insects,  it  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  Saturniidae. 

The  family  Hemileucidae  of  Packard  is  included  at  present  in 
Saturniidae. 

Fam.  4.  Brahmaeidae. — The  species  forming  the  genus 
> Brahmaea  have  been  placed  in  various  families,  and  are 
now  treated  by  Hampson  as  a  family  apart,  distinguished 
from  Saturniidae  by  the  -  presence  of  a  proboscis.  They  are 
magnificent,  large  moths,  of  sombre  colours,  but  with  complex 
<.patterus  on  the  wings,  looking  as  if  intended  as ,  designs  for 

1  Amur.  Natural,  xii.  1878,  p.  879.  ’/ 

2  Cotes,  “Wild  Silk  Insects  of  India,"  Ind.  Mus. .  Notes,  ii.  No.  2,  1891, 

15  plates.  / 
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upholstery.  About  fifteen  species  are  recognised ;  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  is  remarkable  ;  consisting  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  belt  extending  across  the  Old  World  from  Japan  to  West 
Africa,  including  Asia  Minor  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Little  has  been  recorded  as  to  the  life-histories  of  these  Insects. 
The  larva  is  said  to  have  the  second  and  third  segments  swollen 
and  armed  with  a  pair  of  lateral  spines  projecting  forwards.  A 
cocoon  is  not  formed. 

Fam.  5.  Ceratocampidae. — This  is  a  small  family.  They  are 
fine  moths  peculiar  to  the  Hew  World,  and  known  principally  by 
scattered  notices  in  the  works  of  North  American  entomologists. 
Seven  genera  and  about  sixty  species  are  known.  The  chief 
genus  is  Citheronia.  Some  of  the  larvae  are  remarkable,  being 
armed  with  large  and  complex  spines.  A  cocoon  is  not  formed.  . 

Fam.  6.  Bombycidae.  —  In  entomological  literature  this 
name  has  a  very  uncertain  meaning,  as  it  has  been  applied  to 
diverse  groups ;  even  at  present  the  name  is  frequently  used  for 
the  Lasiocampidae.  We  apply  it  to  the  inconsiderable  family 
of  true  silkworm  moths.  They  are  comparatively  small  and 
uninteresting  Insects  in  both  the  larval  and  imaginal  instars ; 
but  the  cocoons  formed  by  the  well-known  silkworm  are  of  great 
value,  and  some  other  species  form  similar  structures  that  are  of 
more  or  less  value  for  commercial  purposes.  The  silkworm  has 
been  domesticated  for  an  enormous  period,  and  is  consequently 
now  very  widely  spread  over  the  earth’s  surface ;  opinions  differ 
as  to  its  real  home,  some  thinking  it  came  originally  from 
Northern  China,  while  others  believe  Bengal  to  have  been  its 
native  habitat.  The  silkworm  is  properly  called  Bombyx  mori, 
but  perhaps  it  is  as  often  styled  Sericaria  mori.  Besides  being 
of  so  great  a  value  in  commerce,  this  Insect  has  become  an 
important  object  of  investigation  as  to  anatomy,  physiology  and 
development.  Its  domestication  has  probably  been  accompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  change  in  habits  and  instincts,  the 
creature  having  apparently  lost  its  appreciation  of  freedom  and 
its  power  of  flight ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  helpless  in  certain 
respects  when  placed  on  trees  in  the  larval  state  ;  but  the  import¬ 
ance  of  tjrese  points  has  been  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated.1 . 

Although  the  family  Bombycidae  is  very  widely  distributed 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  it  includes  only  15  or  20 
1  See  on  this  subject  Perez,  Ad.  8m.  Bordeaux,  xlvii.  1S0-1,  j>.  230,  etc. 
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iive  many  species.  The  Mustiliidae 
chided  bora  Like  the  Saturniidae, 
of  proboscis  and  of  frenulum  to  the 
or  three  internal  nervures  on  the 
fie  one  existing  in  Saturniidae. 
<triphnopterygidae  of  Aiirivillius).— 
I  if  on  '-epaiated  from  Lasioeampidae ; 
s  a  frenulum  :  while  none  is  present 


in  the  larger  family  mentioned.  Its  limits  are  still  uncertain, 
but  u  lmludfs  serei  il  p>r,eineh  mt nesting  forms.  The  larvae 
ot  ibeEmopn.n  pior  essi.uiat)  moth  ^nrthocampa  processioned,  are 
'-otnl  m  habit  <lur  some  turn  s  occur  m  very  large  numbers,  and 
maid)  m  admans  oi  pa  ah,  i  f<um  <acb  band  being  headed  by  a 
leader  m  lront,  and  the,  column  gradually  becoming  broader.  It 
is  thought  that  the  leader  spins  a  thread  as  he  goes  on,  and  that 
ibe  laleial  tenders  ui  th.  mcieodim;  files  fasten  the  threads  they 
spm  to  that  ot  the  first  individual,  and  in  this  way  all.  are 
brought,  into  unison.  The  hairs  ot  these  caterpillars  are  abun¬ 
dant.  and  produce  great  irritation  to  the  skin  and  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  ot  any  one  unlucky  enough  to  come  into  too  close  contact 
vnli  tin  (ratines  Thnpiopmt)  is  bower  er,  not  confined  to  the 
hairs  of  the  processionary  moths,  but  is  shared  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  hairs  ot  various  other  caterpillars  of  this 
division  ot  Lepjdopt, era.  In  some  cases  the  irritation  is  believed 
to  he  due  to  the  form  of  the  hair  or  spine,  which  may  be  barbed 
or  otherwise  peculiar  in  form.  It  is  also  thought  that  in  some 
cases  a  poisonous  liquid  is  contained  in  the  spine. 

The  larvae  of  other  forms  have  the  habit  of  forming  dense 
webs,  .more  or  less  baglike,  for  common  habitation'  by  a  great 
number  ot  caterpillars,  and  they  afterwards  spin  their  cocoons 
inside  these  receptacles.  This  has  been  ascertained  to  occur  in 
the  case  ot  several  species,  of  the  genus  Anctphe,  as  has  been 
described  and  illustiated  In  Dr.  Fischer,1  Lord  Walsingliam,2  and 
Dr.  Holland."  The  structures  are  said  to  be  conspicuous  objects 
on  trees  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  The  common  dwelling  of  this 
kind  formed  by  the  caterpillars  of  M ypsoidcs  radama  in  Madagascar 
is  ( said  to  be  several  feet  in  length ;  but  the  structures  of  most 
of  the  other  species  are  of  much  smaller  size. 


;.  Zcitschr.  : 


..  1SS3,  p.  9. 

3  Psyche,  vi.  1893,  p.  385. 
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The  larvae  of  the  South  American  genus  Palustra,  though 
hairy  like  other  Eupterotid  caterpillars,  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  and  swim  by  coiling  themselves  and  making  movements 
of  extension;  the  hair  on  the  back  is  in  the  form  of  dense 
brushes,  but  at  the  sides  of  the  body  it  is  longer  and  more 
remote ;  when  the  creatures  come  to  the  surface- — which  is  but 
rarely — the  dorsal  brushes  are  quite  dry,  while  the  lateral  hairs 
are  wet.  The  stigmata  are  extremely  small,  and  the  mode  of 
respiration  is  not  fully  known.  It  was  noticed  that  when 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  walking  in  the  open  air,  these 
caterpillars  have  but  little  power  of  maintaining  their 
equilibrium.  They  pupate  beneath  the  water  in  a  singular 
manner :  a  first  one  having  formed  its  cocoon,  others  come  suc¬ 
cessively  and  add  theirs  to  it  so  as  to  form  a  mass.1  Another 
species  of  Palustra,  P.  burmeisteri,  Berg,2  is  also  believed  to 
breathe  by  means  of  air  entangled  in  its  long  clothing ;  it 
comes  to  the  surface  occasionally,  to  renew  the  supply ;  the 
hairs  of  the  shorter  brushes  are  each  swollen  at  the  extremity, 
but  whether  this  may  be  in  connexion  with  respiration  is  hot 
known.  This  species  pupates  out  of  the  water,  between  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

Dirphia  tarquinia  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great 
difference  of  colour  and  appearance  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the 
Australian  genus  Mar  am  the  abdomen  is  densely  tufted  at  the 
extremity  with  hair  of  a  different  colour. 

Fam.  8.  Perophoridae. — The  moths  of  the  genus  Pcvophora 
have  for  long  been  an  enigma  to  systematists,  and  have  been 
placed  as  abnormal  members  of  Psyehidae  or  of  Drepauidae, 
but  Packard  now  treats  them  as  a  distinct  family.  The  larvae 
display  no  signs  of  any  social  instincts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  each 
one  forms  a  little  dwelling  for  itself.  Some  twenty  species  of 
Peropihora  are  now  known;  they  inhabit  a.  large  part  of  i ho 
New  World,  extending  from  Minnesota  to  Buenos  Aires.  The 
habits  of  P.  uiclslmmrri  have  been  described  by  Harris. 
Packard3  and  Newman,  and  those  of  P.  bates)  by  Newman.1  'The 
larva  is  very  peculiar  ;  there  is  a  flexible  pair  of  appendages  on  ihe 

1  Bar  and  Laboullwu.!,  Ann.  AW.  ad.  Ermiee,  (v.)iii.  1S78,  ]>.  300. 

-  Op  cit.  (5),  vii.  1877,  1'.  181  ;  and  Eat.  Zeit.  Shit  in,  xxxix.  1S7S.  p.  221  ;  ami 
xliv.  188:1,  p.  402. 

3  Ann.  New  York  Ac.  viii.  1S‘«,  p.  48. 

4  Tr.  cut.  Hoc.  London,  n.s.  iii.  1854,  p.  1. 
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head,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown ; 1 2  they  arise  by  slender  rtaJK*  ■> 
behind  and  above  the  eyes,  are  about  as  long  as  the  head,'  and  ' 
are  easily  broken  off.  After  hatching,  the  young  larva,  when'  it 
begins  to  feed,  fastens  two  leaves  together  with  silk  threads,  and  * 
so  feeds  after  the  fashion  of  a  Tortricid,  rather  than  a  case-making, 
larva.  Subsequently,  however,  the  caterpillar ,  entirely  detaches 
two  pieces  of  leaves  and  fastens  them  together  at  the  edges,  thus 
constructing  a  case  that  it  lives  in,  and  carries  about;  it  can 
readily  leave  the  case  and  afterwards  return  to  it.  -When  at 
rest,  the  larva  relieves  itself  from  the  effort  of  supporting  this 
case  by  the  device  of  fastening  it  to  a  leaf  with  a  few  silken 
threads ;  wdien  the  creature  wished  to  start  again,  “  it  came  out 
and  bit  off  these  threads  close  to  the  case.”  Subsequently  it 
changes  inside  the  case  to  a  pupa  armed  with  transverse  rows  of 
teeth,  like  so  many  other  pupae  that  are  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  movement.  The  larva  is  of  broad,  short,  peculiar 
form,  and  is  said  to  be  very  bold  in  defending  itself  when  at¬ 
tacked.  The  moth  is  somewhat  like  the  silkworm  moth,  though 
of"  a  more  tawny  colour.  Newman  does  not  allude  to  any 
cephalic  appendages  as  existing  in  the  larva  of  P.  batesi. 

If  we  accept  the  eggs  figured  and  described  by  Snellen,8  as  those 
of  P.  batesi,  it  is  possible  that  this  Insect  possesses  a  peculiar 
mode  of  oviposition,  the  eggs  being  placed  one  on  the  other,  so 
as  to  form  an  outstanding  string ;  but  we  think  this  example 
probably  abnormal;  the  mode  is  not  shared  by  P.  mdsKeimeri. 
The  genus  Lacosoma  is  considered  by  Packard  to  he  an 'ally  of 
Perophora.  The  caterpillar  of  L.  chiridota  doubles  a  leaf  at  the 
mid-rib  and  fastens  the  two  edges  together,  thus  forming  an  nn- 
symmetrieal  case.  Many  larvae  of  Microlepidoptera  do  something 
like  this,  but  the  Lacosoma  cuts  off  the  habitation  thus  formed  and 
carries  it  about.  Packard  says  it  may  have  descended  from 
ancestors  with  ordinary  habits  and  that  certain  peculiar  obsolete 
markings  on  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  may  he  indications  of  this.3 * 
The  Argentinian  Insect  Mamillo  curtisea  4  is  also  probably  an  ally 

1  Dyar  says,  “  We  may  surmise  that  it  is  to  present  a  terrifying  appearance  to¬ 
ward  small  enemies."  He  calls  the  Insect  both  Perophoru  and  Ciciimus,  melshoi- 
mtri,  and  states  that  it  belongs  [according  to  the  larva]  to  Tineidae  ;  tins  appendages 
he  considers  to  be  enormously  developed  setae.  J.  N.  York  ent.  So c.  iv.  1896,  p.  92. 

2  Tijdsehr.  Ent.  xxxviii.  1895,  p.  56,  PI.  4. 

3  Ann.  New  York  Ac.  viii.  1893,  p.  48.  ,  j 

‘  Weyeubergh,  Tijdschr.  Ent.  xvii.  1874,  p.  220,  PI.  xiii ./ 
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of  Lacosoma.  The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  spins  a  dwelling 
for  itself,  and  is  remarkable  from  the  bright  colour  of  the 
thoracic  segments,  the  following  somites  being  colourless ;  the 
head  bears  a  pair  of  large  processes,  quite  different  from 
those  figured  by  Harris.  The  moth  itself  is  very  Geometrid- 
like  in  colour  and  form.  This  species  is  now  assigned  to  Pero- 


phora,  but  it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  many  of  the 
species  placed  in  this  genus  really  belong  to  it.  The  diversity 
of  habits  and  instincts  evinced  by  these  moths  of  exceptional 
modes  of  life,  but  considered  to  be  closely  allied,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  Hammock -moth,  Pero- 
phora  scmguinolenta,  of  the  centre  of  South  America,  the  larva  of 
which  constructs  its  portable  habitations  out  of  its  own  excre- 


n..’nf,  which  is  of  peculkn  form,  .specially  suitable  for  the 

1,uipnsc  Tim  raterpillfn',  when  wishing  to  enlarge  its  case,  builds 
if  m'p  iVmn  (•'•cvisncr,!-  “  flattened  at  the  sides,  so  m  to  adapt  it 
lor  building  purposes.  1 

Fan)  9  Sphmgulae  '  If",' i.  moth*).— A  very  important 
of  mAh  of  1  ju<  ot  moderate  size.  They  have  a  pro- 

j,UM  jV,  ,  in,  j,  k,  p,  ,uoljM>  very  lone  ;  there  is  a  frenulum;  the 
huh,  ,,  jptij, ,  1 1 ,  m  in  jitosf;  other  Lepidoptera,  and  the  wings 
are  of  email  u  ayes'll*  a  (■<  m  comparison  vvrth  it;  the  antennae  are 
-'om<'vd)!'t  peculiar  having  a.  thick  solid  appearance,  pointed  at 
ilm  tip  Thi«  i«  usiudlv  somewhat  hooked,  and  bears  a  few  hairs. 
Ill  the  nines  the  internum  are  formed  in  a  manner  specially 
characteristic  of  tile,  family.  In  section,  each  joint  shows  a 

Jntmous  pi  ices',  <>n  da  midi  i  side  Fie  189,  A),  forming  with 

that  of  fclie  other  joints  a  continuous  ridge,  and  on  each 


Fig.  189.  —  Antennae 
of  Sphingidae.  A, 

One  joint  of  an¬ 
tenna  of  Vhoero- 
canvpu,  apenor  S, 
enlarged  ;  B,  three 
joints  of  antenna  of 
Sphinx  ligvstrl , 

and  enlarged. 

side  of  this  ridge  there  evisfo  a  senes  of  short,  delicate  “  cilia  ” 
ai  i  a  need  in  a,  verv  beautiful  manner  ( Fig.  189,  B).  This  structure, 
with  some  modifications.  apjons  to  lie  usually  present  in  the 
fanuly  ;  it  attains  a  very  pel  fret  development  in  cases  where 
the  tips  of  tv  )  n  ms  of  till  i  bend  ton  aids  one  another,  meeting 
so  as  to  form  an  an  bed  unity  Tins  sf mature  is  different  from 
what,  occurs  m  the  males  of  other  families  of  Lepidoptera,  for 
though  cilia,  are  very  common,  they'  a, re  usually  placed  either  on 
two  projections  from  the  body  of  the  antennae  (instead  of  on  the 
two  sides  ot  a  single  projection),  or  there  is  but  a  single  whorl,  or 
set,  of  them  on  each  joint  ( Catocala ,  etc.).  The  front  wings  are 
usually  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  are  long  in  proportion  to  their 
width  ;  but  in  the  Smerinthini  they  are  of  different  form,  with 
the(  outer  margin  scalloped ;  the  hind  wings  are  remarkably 
small  .  the  abdomen  is  frequently  pointed,  but  in  the  Maero- 
glossini,  or  Humming-bird  hawk-moths,  it  is  furnished  at  the 
1  Jones,  P.  Liverpool  Soe.  xxxiii.  1879,  j>.  lxxvii. 
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tip  with  a  tuft,  or  with  two  tufts,  of  dense,  long  scales,  capable 
of  expansion. 

The  larvae  are  remarkable  for  their  colours  and  form.  The 
anterior  segments  are  attenuated,  but  are  capable  of  great  retrac¬ 
tion,  so  that  in  repose  (Fig.  190,  A)  this  shape  is  concealed  by 
the  curious  attitudes  that  are  assumed.  There  is  in  nearly 
all  cases  a  conspicuous  horn  on  the  eleventh  segment,  and  the  body 
at  the  extremity  behind  the  horn  is  so  much  modified  that  the 
terminal  two  segments  look  like  little  more  than  a  pair  of  large 
claspers.  In  the  Choerocampini,  the  thoracic  segments  are 
retractile,  and  can  be  withdrawn  into  the  more  or  less  inflated 
fourth  segment,  and  give  the  creature  somewhat  the  appearance 


Fig.  190. — Larva  of 
the  Poplar  Hawk- 
moth,  Smerinthus 
populi.  x  1.  A. 
in  repose  :  E, . in 
movement. 


of  a  miniature  hooded  snake.  The  larvae  of  Sphingidae  do  not 
bear  any  conspicuous  hairs — except  during  the  first  instar.  They 
do  not  spin  cocoons,  but  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  The 
pupa  is  remarkable  from  the  deep  cleft  that  exists  to  admit,  air 
to  the  first  spiracle,  and  for  a  deep  depression  on  each  side  of  the 
anterior  part  of  abdominal  segments  5-7 ;  in  some  cases  the 
proboscis  projects  on  the  breast  somewhat  like  the  handle  of  a 
pitcher. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  colours,  markings,  and 
attitudes  of  Sphingid  larvae,  and  many  interesting  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light.  We  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings 
of  Weismann 1  and  Poulton,2  without,  however,  recommending 
him  to  place  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  somewhat 
metaphysical  disquisitions;  for  the  views  there  shadowed  will 

1  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,  part  2,  London,  1881. 

2  Tr.  ent.  Sue.  London,  1885  and  1880.  • 
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nccis^irilv  became  much  modified  witli  the  advance  of  exact 
k howled  ere  ft  jh  certain  that  the  position  assumed  by  the  same 
iudriidivil  varies  much  according  to  age,  and  to  the  interval, 
mu  i  the  1  ml  mouli  .mmotmii  ^  the  attitude  is  much  more  remark- 
ti'uri  that  shown  m  Figure  19U,  A.  for  the  anterior  seg¬ 
ment'-'  are  held  meet,  as  well  as  contracted,  the  front  .  part 
of  the  bodv  being  curled,  and  the  Insect  supported  by  the 
<hnpeis  md  ia  <>  pans  oiih  ot  the  abdominal  feet.  There  is,, 
too,  a  considerable  difference  in  colour  before  and  after  an 
ecdysis  Piepers,  who  has  had  a  long  experience  among  Sphingid 
larvae  m  Java  considers  that  much  of  what  has  been  written  as 
to  the  protective  value  of  their  colours  and  attitudes,  is  mere 
fancy,  and  wild  generalisation.1 

Sphmgidae  ha  c  been  minified  as  capable  of  producing  sounds 
in  the  larval  and  pupal,  as  well  as  m  the  perfect,  instars ;  hut 
the  method  in  which  this  is  clone  has  not  been  ascertained, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  imago  of  the  Death’s-head  moth, 
which  is  well  known  to  emit  a  very  audible  cry  when  not  on  the 
wing;  in  this  case  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  method  is  the 
friction  of  the  palpi  against  the  proboscis,  as  stated  by  Heaumur 
and  Landois  ;  the  inner  face  of  the  palp  is  said  to  be  marked  in 
this  case  with  fine  ridges  or  striae. 

Fam.  10.  Cocytiidae. — A  single  genus  constitutes  this  family, 
and  there  are  only  three  or  four  species  known ;  they  come  from 


Fig.  191.  Cocytia  clumlln.  Jffew  Guinea.  (After  Boisduval.) 

the  region  of  ISTew  Guinea,  whence  the  first  was  brought  by 
D’Urville  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  still  amongst 
1  Tydsdir.  Mu t.  xl.  1807,  pp.  27-103,  4  plates. 
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the  rarest  of  Insects.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  their  life-histories. 
In  appearance  they  somewhat  remind  us  of  the  Bee-hawk  moths  and 
Zygaenidae.  Butler  says 1  the  family  is  characterised  by  the  palpi, 
which  differ  much  in  the  two  sexes,  and  by  the  antennae  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Castniidae  or  Hesperiidae.  The  form,  transparency, 
and  coloration  of  the  wings  reminds  one  vividly  of  the  Sphingid 
genus  Hemaris  ;  the  nervuration  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Hemaris, 
hut  has  certain  features  of  Zygaenidae.  Butler  places  the  family 
between  Agaristidae  and  Zygaenidae. 

Fam.  11.  Notodontidae  ( Prominents ,  Puss-moths,  etc.). — This 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  families  of  Bombyces ;  it  con¬ 
sists  in  larger  part  of  obscure-coloured  moths,  somewhat  like  the 
ordinary  Noctuidae  of  temperate  regions;  to  which  family  the  Noto- 
donts  are  indeed  considered  to  be  very  closely  allied.  The  family 
contains,  however,  some  very  remarkable  forms.  Tarsolepis  has 
an  elongate  body, 
terminated  (in  the 
female  of  T.  ful- 
gurifera )  by  a  very 
conspicuous  tuft 
of  enormously 
long,  battledore 
scales ;  while  in 
the  male  of  T. 
sommeri  the  hind 
legs  are  provided 
with  an  append¬ 
age  of  beautiful, 
roseate  hairs.  A 
few  of  the  larger 

kinds  bear  a  con  pIa  ^92. — Oerura  vinula,  (Puss-motlx)  caterpillar.  A,  Moult- 
Slderable  resem-  ing  ;  jj(  the  same  individual  a  few  hours  after  the  moult, 
blance  in  form  and 

proportions  to  the  Sphingidae.  Some  of  the  larvae  are  most  inter¬ 
esting  objects  ;  the  Puss-moth  caterpillar,  the  Lobster,  and  the 
Dragon  larvae  are  of  such  strange  forms  that  they  have  already 
interested  several  generations  of  observers.  The  Puss-moth  is 
common  in  the  southern  half  of  England  ;  its  caterpillar  (Fig.  195) 
has,  instead  of  the  claspers,  a  pair  of  tubes  in  which  are  concealed 
1  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1884,  p.  351. 


1  v  E  P  T  .D  O  P  T  E  K  A 


two  loiur  flexible  wbqw,  capable  of  being  thrust  out,  and  with- 
,  1 1 ..I -i (7,1  M  .  pidify  The  structure  and  the  mode  of  action  of 
cbrso  ffu'cll-i  hove  been  well  elucidated  by  Professor  Poulton.1 
Th  Hi  -el1, -i  nre  to  lie  considered  as  actual  prolongations  of  the 
receptacle  in  wl'iicl'  each  is  placed,  though  they  are  of  Very 
dim  nut  t  ^  nm  ihmefiom:  they  are  everted  by  blood-pressure 
an  [  di  ce  i  u  by  luuscul.u'  a<  tion :  this  latter  function  is  very 
nnT(  flv  aoemnplished.  the  amount  of  relaxation  and  contraction 
0f  the  muscle  being  very  great.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  whips  have  arisen  as  arms  ol  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  Ichneumon  flies :  observation  shows,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  “  protected  "  Insects  destroyed  by  enemies  of  this 
sort  is  quite  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  ease  of  forms  that  are  not  so 
protected.  The  Puss-moth  larva  is  also  believed  to  be  protected 
by  terrifying  attitudes  a'  veil  as  by  ejection  (like  so  many  other 
larvae  and  insets  gene1 ‘dir!  of  fluid.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  then  leira  ire  less  eaten  than  others,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  further  hypothesis  has  been  proposed,  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  hat!  noi  anjuneJ  these  means  of  defence  they  would 
have  been  exterminated  altogether.  This  supposition  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  account  for  their  acquiring  the  defence  by  means  of 
natural  selection  ;  realising  the  dictum  of  D.  O’Phace,  Escp — 

Some  flossifers  think  that  a  fakkilty’s  granted, 

The  minnit  it’s  proved  to  he  thoroughly  wanted. 

When  the  Puss-mot] 5  caterpillar  is  full  grown  it  spins  a  peculiar 
cocoon  of  a  solid  and  impervious  nature,  which  it  manages  to  make 
look  very  like  the  spots,  crevices,  or  other  places  amongst  which 
it  is  located:  in  this  prison  the  creature  remains  for  nine  or  ten 
months — by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  existence.  When  it  has 
changed  to  a  moth  it  has  to  escape  from  the  cell  in  which  it  so 
effectually  confined  itself.  This  is  effected  bv  the  cocoon  being 
thinner  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  moth,  and  by  the  emission 
from  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  fluid  that  softens  the  cocoon  at 
the  spot  alluded  to.  Mr.  Latter  has  ascertained  3  that  this  fluid 
is  strongly  alkaline,  and  contains  potassium  hydroxide.  The 
front  of  the  head  of  the  moth  is  provided  with  a  shield,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  the  pupa  shell,  which  enables  the  moth  to 

1  :VV.  ent.  Son.  London,  1887,  p.  297,  PL  x. 
i'r,  ent.  Sac.  London,  1886,  etc.  *  Op.  ait.  1895,  p.  -399. 
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push  through  in  safety,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  head 
from  the  emitted  fluid.  Figure  192  shows  the  great  change  that 
occurs  in  the  period  of  a  few  hours  in  the  size  of  the  head  of  the 
larva,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  spiracles :  in  A  the  old  spiracles 
are  seen  surrounded  by  the  much  larger  new  orifices,  which  are 
at  the  moment  of  moulting  quite  visible  through  the  skin  that  is 
about  to  be  cast  off. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Lobster-moth,  Stauropus  fagi,  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  Puss-moth,  but  is  unfortunately 
very  rare.  It  has  remarkably  long  thoracic  legs,  the  abdomen  is 
swollen  at  the  tip,  and  instead  of  the  terminal  claspers  has  two 
long  slender  processes.  The  effect  of  these  peculiarities  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  extraordinary  attitude  assumed  by  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  which  holds  the  first  five  segments  erect,  with  the  second 
and  third  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  outstretched  ;  the  swollen  terminal 
segment  is  also  held  erect.  Hermann  Muller  states  1  that  when 
seen  from  the  front  this  caterpillar  looks  like  a  spider,  and  also 
that ‘when  alarmed  it  moves  the  long  legs  after  the  fashion  of 
an  Arachnid.  He  believes  that  it  is  thus  effectually  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  Ichneumons.  Birehall  says  2  that  the  young- 
larva,  when  at  rest,  closely  resembles,  in  colour  and  outline, 
one  of  the  twigs  of  beech  with  unopened  buds,  on  which  it 
frequently  stations  itself;  and  that,  when  feeding,  its  likeness 
to  a  great  earwig  or  to  a  Staphylinus  is  very  striking.  Others 
say  that  this  caterpillar  resembles  a  dead  and  crumpled  beech 
leaf. 

The  larva  of  Hybocampa  milhctuseri — the  Dragon  of  old  Sepp 
— is  highly  remarkable.  'VV'hen  young  it  has  grand  lateral 
horns  in  front,  and  a  dorsal  row ;  as  it  grows  the  lateral 
horns  disappear.  Dr.  Chapman  says3  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  at  first  why  any  larva  should  have  such  remarkable  angular 
outlines,  curiously  conspicuous  corners  and  humps.  But  lie  after¬ 
wards  found  that  the  creature  exactly  resembled  a  curled  oak 
leaf,  eaten  and  abandoned  by  a  2'ortrix  larva.  This  caterpillar 
also  constructs  an  elaborate  cocoon  from  which  the  moth  escapes 
by  an  operation  performed  by  the  pupa,  which  is  provided  with 
two  hai’d  spines,  called  by  Dr.  Chapman  sardine-openers.  "  l>v 
a  lateral  rotatory  movement  of  the  pupa,  which  obtains  its  fulcrum 

1  P.  ent.  Soe.  London,  1880,  p.  iii.  2  Kal.  Monthly  May.  xiii.  1877,  p.  231. 

'  3  Entomologist-,  xxiii.  1890,  p.  92. 
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fn.iii  tin*  tightness  with  wind)  it  is  grasped  by  the  cocoon,  it 
lr;r'<T°‘*s  over  and  over  again  ”  tl)c  same  part  of  .the  cocoon  till 
it  i"  iMit  thron'd)  1  at  the  '<arno  time  the  spines  act  as  guides  to 
a  flvdd  which  is  emitted  so  as  to  soften  the  part  that  has  to  be 
sundered 

Thoiv-h  -lTmluy  other  larvae  ot  Notodontidae  are  of  most 
ltl)1(li,,  jp,,.,  .Ji(i  riK,Ln)ip  u m.n hable  attitudes,  yet  this  is  not 
the  case  with  all,  and  some  are  quite  ordinary  and  like  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  common  Noctuidae.  This  is  the  case  with  the  species 
PJhcgmMtophila  alpim.  we  have  selected  to  illustrate  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  the  Order  (Fig.  157).  Those  who  wish  to  form  an 
idea,  of  the  variety  of  larval  forms  m  this  family  will  Mo  well 
to  refer  to  IVlcards  VauliM  volume  on  the  North  American 
forms.1  The  family  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  but  is  absent 
from  New  Zen  loud  and  Polynesia,  and  appears  to  be  but  poorly 
represented  in  Australia.  In  Britain  we  have  about  two  dozen 
species. 

Fam.  12.  Cymatophoridae, — A  small  family  of  nocturnal 

moths  that  connect  the  Bombyces  with  the  Noetuids ;  they  are 
usually  associated  with  the  latter,  but  are  widely  separated  in 
Hampson’s  arrangement,  because  of  a  slight  difference  of  nervura- 
tion,  nervule  5  being  nearer  to  6  than  to  4,  whereas  in  Noctuidae 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  Insects,  however,  in  certain  respects 
approach  the  Notodontidae,  and  are  of  interest  if  only  as  showing 
that  the  linear  sequences  we  adopt  in  books  are  necessarily  con¬ 
ventional,  and  to  some  extent,  deceptive.  We  have  three  genera 
in  Britain  ;  our  pretty  Peach-blossom,  Thyatira  bat/is,  and  the  very 
different  Buff-arches,  T.  d&ram,  being  among  them.  Meyrick 
denies  any  connexion  of  this  group  with  Noctuidae,  and  in  his 
nomenclature  Gymat.ophora  becomes  Polyploca,  and  .the  family, 
consequently.  Polypi ocidae. 

Fam.  13.  Sesiidae  or  Aegeriidae  (dear -wings). — A  family 
of  comparatively  small  extent ;  its  members  have  frequently  one 
or  both  pairs  of  wings  in  large  part  free  from  scales,  the  tip  of 
the  body  tufted,  the  hiucl  legs  of  one  sex  peculiar.  The  size  is 
usually  small,  but  in  the  largest  forms  the  measurement  may  be 
but  little  less  than  two  inches  across  the  expanded  wings. 
1’he  pupa  is  of  the  kind  classed  as  “  incompletae  ”  by  Chapman, 
the  appendages  not  being  firmly  glued  to  the  body,  and  much 
1  A! cm.  Ac.  Washington,  vii.  1895,  290  pp.,  49  plates. 
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mobility  existing  ;  an  “  eye-collar  ”  is  present,  and  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen  are  armed  with  series  of  teeth.  The  larva 
is  a  concealed  feeder,  nearly  naked  and  colourless,  but  with 
the  legs  normal  in  number — three  thoracic,  four  abdominal  pairs 
of  feet,  and  the  terminal  claspers ;  these  are  sometimes  but 
poorly  developed ;  the  larvae  have  a  greater  or  less  resemblance 
to  those  of  Longicorn  beetles,  the  habits  of  which  they  share.  The 
family  was  formerly  associated  with  the  Sphingidae,  with  which 
it  has  no  true  relationship;  it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Tineidae.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  certain  resemblance  to 
Hymenoptera,  which  is  probably  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases 
merely  incidental.  The  proper  position  of  the  family  was  pointed 
out  by  Butler,1  but  he  did  not  distinguish  it  from  Tinaegeriidae. 
Meyrick  calls  the  family  Aegeriadae,  and  places  it  in  his  series 
Tineina. 

We  have  two  genera  of  these  Clear -wings  in  Britain. 
They  are  Trochilium  (called  variously  Sesia,  Sphecia,  and 
Aegeria),  with  two  species  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  Sesia 


(called  variously  Trochilium  and 
Aegeria),  with  nearly  a  dozen  species 
of  smaller  size.  A  third  genus, 
Sciapteron,  is  doubtfully  native  with 
us.  They  are  much  prized  by  col¬ 
lectors  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
the  Insects  and  their  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  appearance  from  our  other 
native  Lepidoptera. 

Fam.  14.  Tinaegeriidae-. — This 
is  one  of  the  least  known  of  the 
families  of  Lepidoptera,  and  has  only 
recently  been  distinguished  from 
Sesiidae.  It  is  entirely  exotic,  and 


our  knowledge  of  it  is  principally  — Of  ematopoda  princess. 

due  to  Lord  Walsmgham.-  Nothing 

is  known  as  to  the  life-histories,  except  that  it  has  been  stated 
by  Stainton  that  a  larva  feeds  in  webs  on  shoots  of  a  shrub  of 
the  genus  Clerodendron.  The  family  is  widely  distributed,  but 
its  metropolis  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  tropics  of  Africa.  It 
is  of  considerable  interest  as  showing  that  the  Sesiidae  really 


1  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1878,  p.  121,  PI.  v.  2  Op.  cit.  1889,  pp.  1-40,  6  plates. 
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belong  to  the  Tineid  series  of  moths.  The  species  we  figure  (Fig. 
193)  has  a  character  otherwise  peculiar  to  Sesiidae  in  the  wings 
being  inserted  on  the  thorax  remote  from  the  head — a  feature  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Tineidae  proper ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
has  the  long  wing-fringes,  and  the  shape  of  the  wings  that  are 
characteristic  of  Tineidae.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  though 
these  Insects  are  of  excessive  rarity  and  very  peculiar,  there  exists 
in  the  Solomon  Islands 1  a  species  distinct  from,  though  at  first 
sight  excessively  similar  to,  the  S.  African  one  we  figure. 

Fam.  15.  Syntomidae. — This  family  has  usually  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Zygaenidae.  It  includes  a  large  number  of 
moths  having,  as  a  rule,  in  external  appearance  little  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  family  named.  Many  of  them  are  of  gaudy 
colours,  and  probably  of  diurnal,  but  somewhat  sedentary,  habits. 
The  wings  are  less  ample  than  usual,  the  hind  pair  frequently 
very  small,  so  that  the  Insects  have  somewhat  the  proportions  of 
Hymenoptera.  In  some  cases  the  resemblance  is  made  more 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  -the  wings  are  transparent  and  bare 
of  scales,  or  have  scales  only  at  the  margins,  so  as  to  be  like  the 
wings  of  Hymenoptera.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
those  Insects  rise  the  body  itself  for  the  purposes  of  adornment 
or  display;  thus  adopting  a  system  prevalent  in  the  Hymenop¬ 
tera,  rather  than  that  of  their  own  Order,  where  the  rule  is  that 
the  wings  are  more  ornamented  than  the  body.  In  many 
'  cases  the  shape  of  the  body  is  so  very  different  from  the  normal 
that  the  disposition  of  the  organs  of  life  in  the  interior,  of  the 
body  must  be  materially  affected.  In  some  genera,  such  as  Andre- 
nimorjiha,  the  form,  colour  and  attitude  of  the  body  and  some 
of  the  limbs  are  plainly  similar  to  Hymenoptera.  These  Insects 
have  a  highly-developed  frenulum,  retinaculum,  and  proboscis ; 
bipectinate  antennae  in  the  male,  a  complex  organ  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  on  each  side,  and  are  in  fact  highly-developed 
forms,  except  perhaps  as  regards  the  structures  in  connexion 
with  flight. 

Unfortunately  little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  habits 
and  metamorphoses  of  these',  extraordinary  creatures,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  to  them  Seitz  referred  in  saying,  “  How  far  one  may  be 
deceived  by  appearances  of  a  mimetic  nature  can  only  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  visiting  the  tropics ;  in  this  part  of  the  world 
1  Walsingluun,  Op.  tit.,  1889.  c.  p.  gl. 
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[Europe]  one  is  prepared  by  knowledge  gained  from  books  for 
the  appearance  Sesia  presents.  Had  one  no  knowledge  of  this 
sort  as  to  Sesiidae  he  would  actually  in  the  field  [in  Brazil]  over¬ 
look  dozens  of  these  little  creatures  without  being  aware  of  his 
deception.  The  surprise  at  finding  a  quite  different  being  in  the 
net  from  what  one  believes  he  has  caught  occurs  daily  in  Brazil, 
so  rich  in  Lepidoptera.” 1  The  same  intelligent  observer  says  2 
that  a  species  of  Macrocneme  was  observed  by  him  to  be  exactly 
like  one  of  the  blue  wasps  of  the  genus  Pepsis. 

One  remarkable  point  in  these  Hymenopteroid  Syntomids 
is  their  complete  dissimilarity  from  their  immediate  allies. 
They  resemble  very  different  Hymenoptera ;  and  not  only 
stinging  Hymenoptera ;  the  Sessiliventres  have  a  large  share 
of  their  attentions ;  the  numerous  species  of  Dycladia  partaking 
the  appearance  of  the  South  American  Sawflies  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  Bees,  Wasps  of  the  most  different  kinds,  and  a  variety 
of  Sawflies  are  beautifully  paralleled,  if  one  may  use  such  an 
expression,  by  these  Syntomids.  That  shown  in  Fig.  194  has  the 
abdomen  formed  like  that  of  a  Petiolate  Hymenopteron ;  the 
base  of  this  part,  moreover,  resembles  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  “  median  segment  ”  of  that  Order.  The  constriction  is,  how¬ 
ever,  placed  not  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  but  beyond  the  second 
segment.  Thus  the  structure  is  not  morphologically  similar  to 
that  of  the  Hymenoptera,  for  the  median  segment  of  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera  consists  of  only  one  abdominal  segment,  while  in 
this  moth  the  corresponding  part  is  formed  of  two  .segments. 
Though  anatomically  inexact,  the  resemblance  is,  as  to  propor¬ 
tions,  correct ;  and  those  who  delight  in  the  use  of  the  imagination 
will  see  that  had  the  moth  used  only  one  segment  for  the  imita¬ 
tion,  the  result  would  have  been  less  successful  owing  to  insufficient 
size.  In  his  very  interesting  account  of  some  Brazilian  Syn¬ 
tomids,8  Seitz  describes  a  species  of  Trichura  provided  with  a 
long  appendage  that  is  held  straight  backwards  during  life :  and 
lie  informs  us  that  this  creature  resembles  a  female  Ichneumon, 
the  long  process  looking  like  the  elongate  ovipositor  of  the 
Hymenopteron.  Possibly  the  species  from  Demerara  we  figure 
may  resemble  an  Ichneumon  we  are  not  acquainted  with,  though 
its  colour  and  form  rather  suggest  a  likeness  to  an  Aculeate. 

1  Eat.  Zeit.  Stettin ,  ]vi.  1895,  p.  233.  -  Op.  cit.  li.  1890,  )>.  AH. 

:l  Eat.  Ze.it.  Stettin,  li.,  1890,  p.  263. 
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This  case  of  resemblance  is  of  the  most  noteworthy  character, 
for  an  appendage  of  this  kind  in  a  Lepidopterous  Insect  is 
without  parallel,  and  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  production  of 
a  new  structure.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  that 
Iehneumonidae  do  not  sting,  and  there  is  no  evident  reason  why 
the  enemies  of  the  moth  should  be  particularly  afraid  of  an 
ovipositor. 

The  larvae  appear  to  be  in  form  somewhat  like  those  of 
Zygaenidae ;  but  with  the  same  sort  of  remarkable  clothing,  in 
the  form  of  tufts  and  brushes,  that  we  find  in  Lvmantriidae.  A 


cocoon  is  formed.  In  Britain  no  member  of  this  family  is  to 
be  met  with,  but  NaMa  ancilla  may  formerly  have  been  a 
native  :  Syntomis  phegea  has  occurred  here ;  probably  an  escaped 
example  that  had  been  introduced  in  one  of  its  earlier  stages. 

Fam.  16.  Zygaenidae  ( Burmt-Motks ). — This  family  is  one 
about  the  limits  and  characters  of  which  much  difference  of 
opinion  prevails.  As  exemplified  by  our  Burnet-moths  it  is 
characterised  (in  addition  to  the  points  given  in  the  table)  by 
the  peculiar,  flexible  antennae;  these  are  a  little  thicker  before 
the  tip,  but  are  curved  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  without 
pectinations  in  the  male.  There  is  an  elongate  proboscis ; 
hJadder-like  organs  at  the  sides  of  the  first  abdominal  segment 
are  not  present.  The  pupa  is  softer  than  is  usual  in  the  Mucro- 
lepidoptera,  and  the  parts  are  less  firmly  fixpd  together,  so  that 
unusual  mobility  exists;  six  of  the  intersejjmental  membranes 
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are  free,  and  the  abdomen  has  much  power  of  movement ;  there 
is  no  eye-collar;  the  antennae,  hind  legs,  and  proboscis -tips 
stretch  backwards  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  abdominal  seg¬ 
ment,  the  tips  being  quite  free ;  on  the  dorsal  plates  of  the 
abdomen  there  are  rows  of  minute  elevations  reminding  one  of 
the  teeth  existing  in  pupae  that  live  in  stems  or  galleries.  This 
is  altogether  a  peculiar  pupa;  it  lives  closely  enclosed  in  a  small 
hard  cocoon,  and  its  great  capacity  for  movement  is  perhaps  con-" 
nected  with  the  fact  that  the  pupa  itself  manages  to  force  its 
way  through  the  cocoon  in  anticipation  of  the  emergence  of  the 
moth.  This  cocoon  is  fastened  tightly  to  a  stem,  and  is  covered 
with  a  substance  that  gives  it  a  glazed  appearance.  The  larvae 
are  objects  of  a  baggy  nature,  with  inferior  coloration,  consisting 
of  large  dark  blotches  on  a  light  ground,  and  without  any 
remarkable  development  of  their  somewhat  feeble  system  of 
hairs.  Numerous  small  moths  from  the  tropics  are  assigned 
to  the  family;  they  are  most  of  them  conspicuously  marked 
and  coloured,  and  like  our  Burnets  are  probably  diurnal. 

The  family  Chalcosiidae  is  reduced  by  Hampson  to  the 
position  of  a  sub-family  of  Zygaenidae.  It  consists  of  a  large 
variety  of  diurnal  moths  of  varied  and  brilliant  colours,  with  an 
expanse  of  wing  large  in 
comparison  with  the  typi¬ 
cal  Zygaenae,  and  with 
the  antennae  pectinate  or 
flabellate  to  the  tip.  Some 
of  these  Insects  (which  are 
as  conspicuous  as  possible 

in  appearance,  at  any  rate  ^  195._#amjMOf,*,  imich«^T  Wings  on 
in  a  cabinet,  the  East  right  side  detached  and  denuded  to  show 

Indian  Cadphises  moorei  duration.  India.  (After  Swinlioe.) 

e.g.)  are  considered  to  be  destitute  of  any  special  “  protection.’’ 
Histia  is  a  genus  of  remarkable  cruciform  moths,  of  a  mixture 
of  black  and  metallic  colours,  with  carmine  -  tinted  bodies. 
Hampsonia,  pulcherrima  (East  India)  is  a  curious  moth  of  butter¬ 
fly  form  and  coloration,  red  and  black  with  yellow  patches,  and 
with  some  of  the  nervules  distorted,  as  if  they  had  been  forced 
apart  in  certain  spots  in  order  to  accommodate  these  patches. 

Two  or  three  hundred  species  of  Chalcosiidae  are  recorded. 
They  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  Iudo-Malayan  region. 
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17  Himantopteridae  Thymaridae  of  some  autho- 
pPK.,,(j  by  Himipson  in  the  sub-family  Phaudinae  of 
,  ,  n.;., 1',-js-xl  by  the  absence  of  the  mouth-parts, 
■ntopferidiw  are  small  moths,  and  have  the  scales  on. 
v(mt  hnpevfW't  and  hair-like;  the  hind  wings  form 
tl,j.  j.pg  ;!0  1  bat  the  Insects  scarcely  look  like  moths, 
neculinr  to  India  and  Africa.  In  the  South  African 
oi-.iiis  '/Hr'vci'-"  (belonging  really  to  Phaudinae)  also  the  wings 
are  suhless  and  manly  transparent. 

Pam.  18.  Heterogynidae.  Consists  of  the  single  genus 
ilrt.crogy  uis  which  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  south  of 
Europe."  This  is  an  important  form  connecting  Zygaenidae  and 
Psyehida* .  The  isn.m  mumble  those  of  Zygaena,  and  construct 
an'  oval  cocoon  for  their  metamorphosis.  The  male  issues,  as  a 
small  moth  of  smoky  colour,  the  scales  being  but  imperfect ; 
the  female  chrysalis  shows  no  trace  of  any  appendages,  and  the 
imago  is  practically  a,  maggot,  and  never  leaves  the  cocoon ;  in  it 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  and  the  young  larvae  hatch  there.1 

Pam,  19.  Psychidae. — Small,  or  moderate-sized  moths,  with 
imperfect  scales  and  little  or  no  colour  beyond  certain  shades  of 
duskiness  :  the  sexes  very  different,  the  female  being  wingless  and 
sometime0  quite  met. got  like  the  male  often  with  remarkable, 
bipectanate  antennae,  the  branches  sometimes  very  long  and 
flexible  Ldi  u  n ilia1  id  mg  i  use  that  it  carries  about.  This 
famdv  rmiMsts  oi  In  -ets  midlist  five  in  appearance  but  present¬ 
ing  some  points  oi  gieat  mferest.  It  is  frequently  stated  that 
th'j  I eycLrhie  ,ne  do  fitufe  of  si  des.  hut  Heylaerts  states2  that, 
m  addition  to  Innm  scales  oi  a  mme  or  less  imperfect  formation 
aie  piesent  >n  ill  but  tliai  ting  an  like  those  of  some  Sphingidae 
(Jim  / oi/dwsui  \ei)  easily  detached.  There  is  much  difference  in 
the  females,  some  having  well-developed  legs,  while  others  are 
not  onlv  apterous,  hut  are  bare  and  destitute  of  appendages 
like  p  maggot,  while  iu  mtam  eases  (Fig.  196,  G),  the  head 
is  reduced  in  size  and  is  of  peculiar  form  so  as  to  make  the 
Insect  look  really  like  the  larva  of  one  of  the  parasitic  Diptera. 
These  females  never  leave  their  cases,  but  deposit  their  eggs 


1  For  details  as  to  habits,  etc.,  see  Rarnbur,  Aim.  Soc.  ent.  France,  v.  1836, 
V-  677  ;  and  Graslin,  or.  cit.  xix.  1850,  p.  396. 

2  Monograph  of  European  Psychidae,  Ann.  Soc.  cnt.  Belgique,  xxv.  1881, 
p.  29,  etc. 
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therein,  and  inside,  also,  their  former  pupa-skin;  and  here  the 
young  hatch  ;  the  peculiar  little  larvae  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  they  make  a  first  meal  on  the  body  of  their  parent, 
but  this  we  believe  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Great  differences  as  to  the  condition  of  the  legs,  antennae,  etc., 
are  said  to  exist  in  species  of  the  same  genus.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  diversity  in  the  pupae  of  the  females ;  the  male  sex 
being  normal  in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  female  pupae  are 
destitute  of  wing-sheaths  and  all  other  appendages,  while  others 
are  said  to  possess  them,  though  there  are  no  wings  at  all  in 
the  imago  ( Fumea ,  e.g.')}  Great  difficulties  attend  the  study  of 
these  case-bearing  Insects,  and  several  points  require  careful 


Pig.  196. — Metamorphosis  of  Monda  rhabdophora.  Ceylon.  A,  Larva  in  case,  nat. 
size  ;  B,  larva  itself,  magnified  ;  C,  case  of  female  during  pupation  ;  D,  case  of  male 
during  pupation ;  E,  female  pupa,  magnified ;  F,  male  moth,  nat.  size ;  G,  female 
moth,  magnified.  (From  unpublished  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green). 

reconsideration,  amongst  them  the  one  we  have  just  mentioned. 
The  males  fly  rapidly  iu  a  wild  manner,  and  may  sometimes 
be  met  with  in  swarms ;  their  lives  are  believed  to  be  very  brief, 
rarely  exceeding  a  couple  of  days,  and  sometimes  being  limited 
to  a  few  hours. 

The  larvae  are  called  basket-worms,  and  their  baskets  or 
cases  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Their  variety  is  remark¬ 
able  ;  the  most  extraordinary  are  some  of  the  genus  Aplcromt 
Fig.  197,  B,  which  perfectly  resemble  the  shells  of  Molluscs 
such  as  snails;  indeed,  the  specimens  in  the  collection  at 
the  British  Museum  were  sent  there  as  shells.  This  ease  is  not. 
like  those  of  other  Psychidae,  constructed  of  earth  ov  vegetable 
matter,  hut  is  of  silk  and  is  in  texture  and  appearance  exactly 
1  Hcyluerts,  op.  at.  p.  55. 
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A  C 

I'lu,  1  'I/',- — Baskets,  nr  eases.  of  Psveliitiae. 


Pm/ehc  helix  is,  according  to 
near  Lake  Issyk-kul  in 
Central  Asia,  where  the 
larvae  feed,  in  their  snail- 
-g\  .shell-like  cases,  on  a  grass, 
just  like  snails.  Only 
females  could  be  reared 
from  these  larvae.  The 
case  of  Chalia  hockingii 
(Fig.  197,  C)  consists  of 
little  pieces  of  wood  cut 
to  the  proper  lengths,  and 
spirally  arranged,  so  as  to 
form  a  construction  that 
A,  would  be  quite  a  credit  to 
our  own  species.  In  some 
of  the  Canephorinae  we 
those  of  Caddis-worms,  or 


A-imc.la  ;  B,  y\pfcroj/a  {or  Cadi- 

htphora)  vedvata;  C.  dhalta  nocbivqi. 

meet  with  long  cylindrical  cases,  like 
of  Tumid  larvae. 


Riley  has  given  an  account  of  several  points  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  arid  natural  history  of  one  of  the  North  American  basket- 
or  bag-worms,  Thyruloytterys  ephetneraeformis ;  one  of  his  points 
being  the  maimer  in  which  the  newly  hatched  larva  forms  its 
cased  'Dus  question  has  also  been  discussed  by  Packard.8  The 
larvae  when  hatched  m  unnatural  conditions  will  make  use  of 
fragments  of  paper,  cork,  etc.,  for  the  case;  the  act  of  construc¬ 
tion  kikes  om  in  two  hours,  and  the  larva  does  not  eat  till .  the 
case  is  completed.  It  walks  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  legs  of 
the  third  pair  being  moved  forwards  together,  as  if  they  were 
the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

This  family  is  already  one  of  considerable  extent,  but  its 
study,  as  already  remarked,  is  but  little  advanced.  Some 
naturalists  a, re  inclined  to  pla.ee  it  among  the  Tineidae,  but  it 
is  connected  with  Zygaenidae  by  means  of  Heterogynidae.  Mr, 
Meyriek  divides  it,  placing  Psyche  and  Ster rhopteryx  (the  forms 
representing,  according  to  his  ideas,  the  family  Psychidae  in 
Britain. i  m  the  series  Psycliina  which  includes.  Zygaenidae.  He 


1  /jool.  An,.  xx.  1S9/,  p.  4/3.  This  is  probably  Apfcrona  crenulella,  or  one 
its  varieties.  *  Bull.  U.S.  Dcp.  Ayric.  Ent.  x.  1887,  p.  22. 

i  in  W  A  h  viii,  1893,  p.  54. 
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removes  the  other  British  genera,  Fumea  and  Fp i <:k n op t ery x ,  to 
Tineidae  near  Solenobia  and  Taleporia.  The  group  Canephorinae, 
to  which  the  two  genera  in  question  belong,  was  long  since  separ¬ 
ated  from  Psychidae  by  Herrich-Schaffer,  but  this  course  was 
condemned  by  Heylaerts.  Parthenogenesis  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  occur  in  numerous  species  in  this  family,  but  Heylaerts 
says  that  it  is  limited  to  Apteronci  crenulella,  var.  helix,  and  even 
of  this  species  males  are  found  in  certain  localities. 

Fam.  20.  Cossidae  (Goat -Moths,  or  Carpenter -Worms). — 
Moths  of  moderate,  or  rather  large  size,  without  proboscis,  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  dense  covering  of  matted,  imperfect  scales ;  the 
pattern  being  vague.  The  larvae  bore  into  trees  in  which  they 
often  make  large  burrows,  leaving  holes  from  which  sap  exudes. 
Our  common  Goat-moth  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  family,  which 
is  a  very  widely  distributed  one.  The  Australian  genus  Ptilo- 
macra  has  very  large,  pectinated  antennae  in  the  male.  The 
larvae  of  Cossidae  are  nearly  bare  of  clothing  and  are  unadorned  ; 
they  form  a  slight  cocoon  of  silk  mixed  with  gnawed  wood. 
The  pupa  of  the  Goat-moth  is  remarkable  for  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rows  of  teeth  on  the  dorsal  aspects  of  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  and  for  the  absence  of  consolidation  in  this 
part,  six  of  the  intersegmental  incisions  being  free,  and  the 
ventral  aspect  almost  membranous.  Very  little  is  known  as  to 
other  pupae  of  the  family.  It  is  believed  that  the  generations 
of  these  Insects  are  fewer  than  usual,  the  growth  of  the  larva 
occupying  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  The  larva  of  Zeuzera 
aesculi  forms  a  temporary  cocoon  in  which  it  passes  a  winter- 
sleep,  before  again  feeding  in  the  spring.1  It  is  a  moot  question 
whether  the  Zeuzeridae  should  be  separated  from  the  Cossidae  or 
not.  The  group  includes  our  Wood -leopard  moth,  which,  like 
many  other  Zeuzerids,  is  spotted  in  a  very  striking  but  inartistic 
manner.  The  position  the  family  Cossidae  should  occupy  in  an 
arrangement  of  the  Lepidoptera  is  a  very  difficult  question.  Some 
consider  the  Insects  to  be  allied  to  Tortricidae.  The  wing-nervura- 
tion  of  Cossus  is  very  peculiar  and  complex,  there  being  four  or 
five  cells  on  the  front  wing,  and  three  on  the  hind  one.  Meyriek 
places  Zeuzeridae  as  a  family  of  his  series  Psychina,  but  separ¬ 
ates  Cossidae  proper  (he  calls  them  Trypanidae)  as  a  family  of 
the  series  Tortricina. 

1  Kalenrler,  Kid.  Zcti.  Sicilia,  xxxv.  1874,  p.  20.:!. 
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Fam.  21.  Arbelidae. — Closely  allied  to  Cossidae,  but  wi&~ 
out  frenulum,  and  with  less  complex  wing-nervures.  A  small 
family  believed  to  be  similar  to  Cossidae  in  the  life-history. 
The  tropical  African  Ar  belidae  are  considered  by  Karscb  'to  be 
a  distinct  family,  Hollandiidae.  » 

Fam.  22.  Chrysopolomidae. — This  family  has  been  •estab¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Aurivillius  1  for  an  African  genus,  allied  -  in  wirtg- 
nervuration  to  Cossidae ;  the  Insects  are  like  Lasioeampidaa 
Fam.  23.  Hepialidae  ( Ghost -  and  Swift- Moths).— Moths  ot 
very  diverse  size,  some  gigantic ;  wings  not  fitting  together  well 
at  the  bases ;  without  a  frenulum ;  no  proboscis ;  tlie  scales 
imperfect ;  the  nervures  complex.  The  Hepialidae  are  extremely 
isolated  amongst  the  Lepidoptera ;  indeed,  they  have  really  no 
allies ;  the  conclusion  that  they  are  connected  with  the  Micro- 
pterygidae  being  certainly  erroneous.  Although  but  small  in 
numbers — -only  about  150  species  being  known — they  exhibit  a 
remarkable  variety  in  size  and  colour.  Many  are  small  obscure 
moths,  while  others  are  of  gigantic  size- — six  or  seven  inches 
across  the  wings — and  are  amongst  the  most  remarkably  coloured 
of  existing  Insects.  The  great  Charagia  of  Australia,  with 
colours  of  green  and  rose,  hearing  white  spots,  are  remarkable. 
The  South  African  Lcto  venns  is  of  large  size,  and  has  an 
astonishing  supply  of  glittering  metallic  splashes  on  the  wings, 
making  a  barbaric  but  effective  display.  The  South  Australian 
Zdotypia  slaceyi,  of  enormous  size,  is  also  a  handsome  moth  ; 
but  the  majority  of  species  of  the  family  are  adorned  only  in 
tire  feeblest  manner. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  larvae ;  they  are  either  sub¬ 
terranean,  feeding  on  roots,  or  they  live  in  the  wood  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  are  nearly  bare,  and  are  apparently  the  lowest  type 
of  Bombycid  larva.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  there  is 
considerable  variety  amongst  them.  Packard  says2  the  youug 
larva  of  Hepialus  mustelinus  has  the  arrangement  of  setae  that  is 
normal  in  Tineidae.  The  larva  of  H.  humuK  seems  to  he  a  very 
simple  form,  but  II.  hectus  shows  a  considerable  amount  of 
divergence  from  it.  They  -probably  live  for  several  years ;  the 
larva  of  II.  aryenteo-mmulatus  in  North  America  lives  for  three 
years,  at  first  eating  the  roots  of  Alder  and  then  entering  t  he 
1  JSnt.  Tidskr.  xvi.  1895,  p.  116. 

“  On  larvae  of  Hepialidae,  J.  New  York  ait.  Soc.  iii.  1895*  p.  69,  Plates  III.  IV. 
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Stems.  The  pupae  are  also  peculiar.  They  are  of  unusually 
elongate,  cylindrical  form,  with  comparatively  feeble  integument, 
but  with  a  considerable  development  of  chitinous,  elevated,  toothed 
ridges,  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  a  very  strong  ridge  of  this  kind 
on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  seventh  segment ;  the 
wing-sheaths  are  short;  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  full  number  of  abdominal 
segments.  These  pupae  are 
remarkably  agile,  and  by 
wriggling  and  kicking  are 
able  to  move  a  considerable 
distance  ;  it  is  said  that  they 
can  force  themselves  to  the 
surface  even  when  the  super¬ 
ficial  soil  is  quite  hard. 

We  cannot  consider  this 
pupa  naturally  placed 
amongst  either  the  pupae 
obtectae  or  incompletae  of  Fig.  19S.— Pupaof Itcpialushqmlhiv.s.  Britain. 
,,,  A,  Ventral  ;  B,  dorsal  aspect. 

Chapman. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  little  is  known  as  to  the 
life-histories.  The  species  are  probably  prolific,  a  female  of 
S.  tJiuh  having  been  known  to  deposit  more  than  2000  eggs. 
Of  the  Australian  forms  little  more  is  known  3  than  that  they  live 
in  the  wood  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are  rapidly  disappearing  : 
we  may  fear  that  some  are  ,  extinct  without  ever  having  been 
discovered,  and  others,  also  unknown  but  still  existing,  may 
disappear  only  too  soon  ;  the  wasteful  destruction  of  timber  in 
Australia  having  been  deplorable. 

The  peculiar  habits  of  the  Hepialidae  are  not  likely  10  bring 
the  Insects  to  the  net  of  the  ordinary  collector,  and  we  believe 
they  never  fly  to  light,  hence  it  is  probable  that  we  arc 
acquainted  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  existing  species ; 
their  distribution  is  very  wide,  but  Australia  seems  to  be  their 
metropolis,  and  in  New  Zealand  twelve  species  are  known.  The 
genera  as  at  present  accepted  are  remarkable  l'or  their  wide 
distribution.  Leto  is  said  to  occur  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
1  Ollitt,  Australian  Hepialidae,  Entomologist,  xxviii.  p.  11  1. 
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Fiji  Islands;  but  we  must  repeat  that  the  atudy ^ of  thdfce 
interesting  Insects  is  in  a  very  primitive  state,  and  our  present 
knowledge  of  their  distribution  may  be  somewhat  misleading. 

The  habits  of  the  European  Hepiahis  in  courtship  have  been 
observed  to  a  considerable  extent  and  are  of  great  interest,  ao 
astonishing  variety  and  a  profound  distinction  in  the  methods 
by  which  the  sexes  are  brought  together  having  been  revealed/ 

II.  Iwmuli ,  our  Ghost-moth,  is  the  most  peculiar.  ,  Its 
habits  were  detected  by  Dr.  Chapman,1  The  male  is  an 
Insect  of  exceptional  colour,  being  white  above,  in  consequence  of 
a  dense  formation  of  imperfect  scales ;  the  female  is  ''of  the 
brownish  tints  usual  in  Swift-moths.  In  the  month  of  June 
the  male  selects  a  spot  where  he  is  conspicuous,  and  hovers 
persistently  there  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  minutes  in  the 
twilight;  his  colour  has  a  silvery-white,  glistening  appearance, 
so  that  the  Insect  is  really  conspicuous  notwithstanding,  the 
advanced  hour.  Females  may  he  detected  hovering  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  manner,  but  are  not  conspicuous  like  the  male, 
their  colour  being  obscure ;  while  so  hovering  they  are  oviposit¬ 
ing,  dropping  the  eggs  amongst  the  grass.  Females  that  have 
not  been  fertilised  move  very  differently  and  dash  -about  in 
an  erratic  manner  till  they  see  a  male  ;  they  apparently  have 
no  better  means  of  informing  the  hovering  male  of  their  presence 
than  by  buzzing  near,  or  colliding  with  him.  Immediately  this 
is  done,  the  male  abandons  his  hovering,  and  coupling  occurs. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  colour  of  the  male  attracts 
the  female ;  hut  there  is  a  variety,  hethlandica,  of  the  former 
sex  coloured  much  like  the  female,  and  in  some  localities 
varieties  of  this  sort  are  very  prevalent,  though  in  others  the 
species  is  quite  constant.  This  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
males  is  very  great  in  Shetland,2  some  being  quite  like  the 
females.  In  H.  heetus  the  two  sexes  are  inconspicuously  and 
similarly  coloured.  The  male  hovers  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
in  a  protected  spot,  and  while  doing  so  diffuses  an  agreeable 
odour — said  by  Barrett  to  be  like  pine-apple — and  this  brings 
the  female  to  him,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  colour 
of  II.  himmdi  brings  its  female.  The  hind  legs  of  the  male 

1  Ent.  Mag.  xiii.  1876,  p.  63  ;  and  xxiii.  1886,  p.  164. 

2  \feir,  Entomologist t  xiii.  1880,  p.  249,  plate;  King,  Ent.  Record^  vii.  1895, 
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are  swollen,  being  filled  with  glands  for  secreting  the 
odorous  matter.1  This  structure  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  generic  name  Pkymatopus  for  the  Insect.  Turning  to 
other  species  of  the  genus,  we  find  that  the  normal  rela¬ 
tive  roles  of  the  sexes  are  exhibited,  but  with  considerable 
diversity  in  the  species.  In  II.  lupulinus  the  males  fly  about 
with  rapidity,  while  the  female  sits  on  a  stem  and  vibrates 
her  wings  ;  she  thus  attracts  the  males,  but  they  do  not 
perceive  her  unless  happening  to  come  within  three  or  four 
feet,  when  they  become  aware  of  her  proximity,  search  for  and 
find  her.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  attraction  is  in  this  case 
the  result  of  an  odour ;  it  would  appear  more  probable  that  it 
may  be  sound,  or  that  the  vibration  of  the  wings  may  be  felt  by 
the  male. 

In  II.  sylvinus,  II.  vel-leda  and  H.  pyrenaicus  less  abnormal 
modes  of  attracting  the  males  occur,  the  individuals  of  this  latter 
sex  assembling  in  great  numbers  at  a  spot  where  there  is  a  female. 
In  the  first  of  the  three  species  mentioned  the  female  sits  in  the 
twilight  on  the  stem  of  some  plant  and  vibrates  the  wflngs  with 
rapidity ;  she  does  not  fly ;  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Eobson,  she 
does  not  till  after  fertilisation  move  from  the  spot  where  she 
emerged.  In  H.  pyrenaicus  the  female  is  quite  apterous,  but  is 
very  attractive  to  the  males,  which  as  we  have  said,  assemble 
in  large  numbers  near  her.  Thus  within  the  limits  of  these 
few  allied  forms  we  find  radically  different  relations  of  the 
sexes. 

1.  The  male  attracts  the  female — (A)  by  sight  {II.  humuli ) ; 

(B)  by  odour  (H.  hectus). 

2.  The  female  attracts  the  male — (A)  by  vibration  of  wings 

(H.  lupulinus  and  H.  sylvinus ) ;  (B)  without  vibration, 
but  by  some  means  acting  at  a  distance  {II.  velleda , 
H.  pyrenaicus'). 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  habits  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  the  family.  The 
gigantic  Australian  forms  are  believed  to  be  scarcely  ever  seen  on 
the  wing. 

The  Hepialidae  differ  from  other  Lepidoptera  by  very  im¬ 
portant  anatomical  characters.  The  absence  of  most  of  tile 

1  Bertkau,  SB.  Ver.  Rheinland,  xxxvi.  1879,  p.  288 ;  and  Arch.  Nalury. 
xlviii.  i.  1882,  p.  362. 
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i s tf j is f  1 1 -]>;» i’i.s  is  a  character  common.  to  them  and  several  other 
,lj vision--  of  Lopidoptera. ;  hut  the  .labial  palpi  are  peculiarly 
■f'j-.-j.j, i1(  i,j,is  fiimilv,  being  short  and  the  greater  portion  of 
tiled  1<  r'"th  -'onsj-'t'.i j  <>!’  at i  undivided  base,  which  probably 
-v,ds  soinc  -But  "i  tin'  labium  1  hat  is  membranous  in 
ii'iijiiiii  Lipid  ipo-ra.  The  thoracic  segments  are  remarkably 
simide,.  him  thr«<->.  differing  less  from  one  another  than  usual,  and 
liofli  iiifin-  and  meta-notum  being  much  less  infolded  and  co¬ 
ni  dins  tod.  TUr-  wings  are  i emarkable  for  the  similarity  of-  the 
inn  .'oration  ol  the  front  ami  hind  wings,  and  by  the  cell  being 
divided  by  lougituribiul  nervuies  so  as  to  form  three  or  four 
cells.  On  the  inner  margin  of  tire  front  wing  there  is  near 
the  base  an  inn-von  marking  off  a  small  prominent  lobe,  the 
pigum  of  Prof.  ( .’omstoek.  Brandt  mentions  the  following 
anatomical  peculiarities.1  viz.  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  comp. ira lively  simple  ;  the  respiratory  system  is  in  some 
points  like  Hint  of  the  lane;  1  lie  heart  is  composed  of  eight 
chambers:  ihe  appendicular  glands  of  the  female  genitalia  are 
wanting.  The  testes  remain  separate  organs  throughout  life. 
The  chain  of  nerve  ganglia  consists  of  the  supra-  and  infra-' 
oesophageal,  three  thoracic,  and  five  abdominal,  ganglia,  while 
other  Lopidoptera  have  lour  abdominal. 

Fain.  21  Caliidutidae.  -—  A  -mall  family  of  light  -  bodied 
diurnal  moths  honing  a  great  resemblance  to  butterflies.  In 
some  the  b minium  i,»  present  in  a.  very  rudimentary  condition, 
and  i:i  oi  hers  it  is  apparently  absent.  Cleodris  and  Pterodecta  are 
very  like  butterflies  oL  the  1  yeaenid  genus  Theda,  Although 
fiky  species  and  -even  rn-  eight  genera  are  known,  we  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  metamorphoses.  'Most,  of  the  species  are  found 
in  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Ai chipelago,  but  there  are  a  few  in 
East  India, 

Fain.  25.  Drepanidae  'm  Drepanulidae {Jlooh-tips). — The 
largir  moths  of  tips  family  are  of  moderate  size;  many  of 
the  species  have  the  apex  ot  the  front  wing  pointed  or  even 
hooked  .  some  have  verv  much  the  appearance  of  Geometrid 
moths;  then  resemble  von  diflcient  members  of  that  family. 
Orefa  hi/it/odism  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  large, 
tiVnispaient  patch  on  each  front,  wing,  though  the  other  species 
of  the  genus  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  genus  Deroca  we. 

1  Zool.  Am.  iii.  1880,  p.  186. 
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find  Insects  with  the  scales  imperfect,  they  being  few  and  small 
and  approximating  in  form  to  hairs ;  in  B.  hyalin  a  scales  are 
nearly  entirely  absent.  In  other  genera,  e.g.  Peridrepana,  Strep- 
toper  as,  there  is  only  a  very  inferior  state  of  scale -formation. 
The  few  larvae  that  are  known  are  peculiar ;  they  are  nearly 
bare  of  hair,  without  the  pair  of  terminal  claspers,  while  the 
body  is  terminated  by  a  long  tubular  process.  They  form  a 
slight  cocoon  among  leaves. 

The  members  of  the  family  were  formerly  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  were  assigned  to  various  positions  in  the  Order. 

|  l'  There  are  now,  about  30  genera,  and  150  species  known,  the 
i,{'  geographical  distribution  of  the  family  being  very  wide.  In 

I-  Britain  we  have  half  a  dozen  species.  Cilix  glaucata  (better 
], ;  known  as  C.  spinula )  is  said  “  to  undoubtedly  imitate  ”  the 
|K  excrement  of  birds.  No  doubt  the  Insect  resembles  that  sub- 
stance  so  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  it.  This  Insect  has  a 
!j  very  ,  wide  distribution  in  North  America,  Europe  and  East 

I  India,’  and  is  said  to  vary  so  much  in  the  structure  of  its  organs 
as  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  one  species  belongs  to  two  or 
j  three  genera. 

jj  1  Fam.  26.  Limacodidae  (or  Eucleidae). — These  are  some- 
|i  |  what  small  moths,  of  stout  formation,  sometimes  very  short  in 
Ij'j.  the  body,  and  with  rather  small  wing  -  area.  The  family 
.  includes  however  at  present  many  Insects  of  diverse  appearance 
- 1  there  are  numerous  forms  in  which 
apple-green  is  a  prominent  colour  ; 
j  some  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
■ '!  to  the  Swifts,  others  to  Noctuids ; 
i  some,  Posema  and  Staetherinia,axe  of 

extraordinary  shapes  ;  certain  very 
|  small  forms,  Gavara,  Ceratonema, 
resemble  Tortricids  or  Tineids ;  a 

few  even  remind  one  of  Insects  of  Fl“* 1^9- — Matoe  larva  of  Apod* 

.  testudo ,  on  beech-leal.  Britain. 

other  Orders ;  so  that  the  group  is 

a  mimetic  one.  Nagoda  nigricans  (Ceylon)  lias  the  male  some- 
w'hat  like  a  Psychid,  while  the  female  has  a  different  system  of 
coloration  and  wing-form.  In  Scopelodes  the  palpi  are  in  botl^ 
sexes  remarkable ;  elongated,  stiff,  directed  upwards  and  brush¬ 
like  at  the  tip.  Altogether  there  are  about  100  genera  and 
400  species  known ;  the  distribution  of  the  family  is  very  w  ide 
VOL.  vi  -  d 
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Insects  do  not  occur  in  insular 
n  geneta,  Heterpgenca  and  Apoda 
ueh  with  a  single  species. 

,ese  Insects  are  of  great,  interest.  The 
:e  pecrulio  r  fiat  oval  scales,  of  irregular 
we  have  figured  an  example  in  Vol.  V. 
;be  same  moth  are  said  to  vary  much 
te  that  emerge  from  them  differ  little 
from  one  another  in  this  respect.  The 
latter  are  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  no  abdominal  feet,  and  the 
thoracic  legs  are  hut  small ;  hence  the 
caterpillars  move  in  an  imperceptible 
gliding  maimer  that  has  suggested  for 
some  of  them  the  name  of  slug-worms. 
The  metamorphoses  of  a  few  are 
known.  They  may  be  arranged  in 
turn  groups :  one  in  which  the  larva 
is  spinose  or  armed  with  a  series  of 
projections  and  appendages  persisting 
throughout  life  ;  while  in  the  members 
of  the  second  group  the  spines  have 
only  a  temporary  existence.  At  tire 
moment  the  young  larva  of  Apoda 
testudo  emerges  from  tire  egg  it 
(  has  no  conspicuous  spines  or  processes, 

,  and  is  an  extremely  soft,  colourless 
vwiteo'r  i  creatlu’e>“  i)Vlt  it  almost  immediately 

displays  a  remarkable  system,  of  com¬ 
plex  spines.  These  really  exist  in  the  larva  when  it  is 
hatched,  and  are  thrust  out  from  pits,  as  explained  by 
Dr.  Chapman.  In  the  succeeding  stages,  the  spines  become 
modified  in  form,  arid  the  colour  of  the  body  and  the  nature  of 


1  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  as  m  so  many  other  Lepidoptcra,  no  satis¬ 
factory  agreement  as  to  names  lias  been  attained ;  our  British  A.  testudo  is 
variously  styled  Lwiaeodes  testudo  fby  Chapman  and  most  naturalists),  Apoda 
J.vmacodes  (bv  Jieynckg  or  Apoda.  ave  liana  (Kirby,  Catalogue  of  Moths).  The 
family  is  called  either  Lnnaeodidae.  Apodidae,  ( ,'ooliliopodidae,  or  Heterogeneidae. 

■>  See  Chapman  Tr  ,  nt  hoc  Loudon,  1S94,  p.  345,  Plate  VII.,  for  our  British 
species  ;  lor  North  American  forms,  Dyar,  Lifc-lu-  stories  of  the  New  York  Slug-cater¬ 
pillars  (m  progress,  with  numerous  plates'!,  J.  New  York  ent.  Soc.  iii.  etc.,  1895. 
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the  integument  are  much  changed,  so  that  in  the  adult 
larva  (Fig.  199)  the  spines  have  subsided  into  the  condition 
of  mere  prominences,  different  in  colour  from  the  rest  of 
the  surface.  These  larvae  appear  to  be  destitute  of  a  head, 
but  there  really  exists  a  large  one  which  is  retracted,  except 
during  feeding,  into  the  body ;  the  five  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  of 
the  larvae  of  allied  families  are  replaced  by  sucker-like  structures 
on  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments.  The  spinneret  of  the 
mouth  is  not  a  pointed  tubular  organ,  but  is  fish-tailed  in  shape, 
and  hence  disposes  the  silky  matter,  that  aids  the  larva  in  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  instead  of  that  of  a 
thread.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  peculiar  larvae  “  imitate  ” 
the  coloured  galls  frequently  found  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  The 
North  American  forms  of  this  family  have  very  varied  and  most 
extraordinary  larvae.1  In  the  pretty  and  conspicuous  larva  of 
Empretia  stimulea,  the  tubercles  or  processes  of  the  body  are,  in 
the  later  stages,  armed  with  hairs,  that  contain  a  poisonous  or 
irritating  fluid,  said  to  be  secreted  by  glands  at  the  bases  of  the 
processes.  These  hairs  are  readily  detached  and  enter  the  skin 
of  persons  handling  the  caterpillars.  The  larva  of  the  North 
American  Hag-moth,  Phobetron  pitheeium,  is  a  curious  object, 
bearing  long,  fleshy  appendages  covered  with  down.  Hubbard 
makes  the  following  statement  as  to  the  instincts  of  this  larva : 2 — 
“  The  hag-moth  larvae  do  not  seek  to  hide  away  their  cocoons, 
but  attach  them  to  leaves  and  twigs  fully  exposed  to  view,  with, 
however,  such  artful  management  as  to  surroundings  and  har¬ 
monising  colours  that  they  are  of  all  the  group  the  most  difficult 
to  discover.  A  device  to  which  this  Insect  frequently  resorts 
exhibits  the  extreme  of  instinctive  sagacity.  If  the  caterpillar 
cannot  find  at  hand  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  weave  its 
cocoon,  it  frequently  makes  for  itself  more  satisfactory  surround¬ 
ings' by  killing  the  leaves,  upon  which,  after  they  have  become 
dry  and  brown  in  colour,  it  places  its  cocoon.  Several  of  these 
caterpillars  unite  together,  and  selecting  a  long  and  vigorous 
immature  shoot  or  leader  of  the  orange  tree,  they  kill  it  by 
cutting  into  its  base  until  it  wilts  and  bends  over.  The 
leaves  of  a  young  shoot  in  drying  turn  a  light  tan-color,  whieji 

1  See  Packard,  P.  Aimer.  Phil.  So c.  xxxi.  189a,  jij>.  88,  108,  Plates.  (He  uses 
the  term  Cochliopodidae  instead  of  Limacodidae)  ;  also  Ilyar,  as  above. 

2  Insects  affecting  the  Orange,  Washington,  1885,  ]>.  143. 
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lup'rocui-'cs  most  perfectly  with  lilts  1 1 airy  locks  of  the  caterpillar 
cn>  i-riri'"  {if ms  cofnon.  Tip1  latter  is,  consequently,  not  easily 
dcirH.cd  fV'i‘  when  nlm-od  upon  the  exposed  and  upturned 


Mill':-  ■  of  Ms,  l.o L” 

The  i -neon us  <>f  Jarnacodidiio  are  unusually  elaborate,  the 
i!irii(  i*,,i  ,ii/n  1  <  |  ii  )  fee  t  j  id  m  older  to  perinit  itself  to  escape 
,  (  ,  <1)1,  >jn,  si  ilo-,  Unit  the  larva  lies  unchanged 

bj  tin*  u,<  non  ;>li  uniter,  moult ing  B»  a  pupa  in  the  spring,  and 
licit  ibe  pujtii  f"V<if>es  Bum  fin1  ujenon  previous  to  the  emergence 
of  fin-  moth.1  Both  Ib-ipniAii  and  Packard  look  on  the  family 
m;  vi 'ally  nearer  to  Mi*  rolepidoptera  than  to  Bombyces ;  -Meyriek 
(calliup  i j i  llctm'igonsiHiniy  places  it  at  the  end  of  his  series 


'  W  e  may  a  11  ad-  ben  b>  rhe  little  moths,  described  by  West- 
wood  under  toe  cam*'  of  Fpqj/fafisp  that  have  the  extraordinary 
habit  of  Irvine  m  i.lm  bodies  u!  live  Homopterous  Insects  of' the 
family  judycidai  in  India.  What  their  nutriment  may  be  is 
not  known,  The  larva  exudes  a  white  flocculent  matter,  which 
becomes  a  eom-ideuihk  mass,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  caterpillar 
changes  to  a  pupa,.  Wi  dm,  nod  placed  the  Insect  in  Arctiidae ; 
Hir  Oc-ugc  B.nupson  suggests  it  maybe  a  Limaeodid,  and  this 
appears  probable. 

Fam.  27.  Megalopygidae  or  Lagoidae). — The  American 
genojLf,.  Mi’fiulo pin;*  ami  Lagan ,  aie  treated  by  Berg  and  by 
Pack.nd ''  as  a,  distinct  family  intermediate  between  Saturniidae 
and  Limaeodidae.  Tbr  lama  is  said  by  the  latter  authority  to 
have  seven  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  instead  of  five  pairs — the 
usual  number  in  Lepidnpteiu  When  young  the  caterpillars  of 
lagan  npr,<  i, laris  me  while  and  resemble  a  flock  of  cotton  wool. 
When  full  grown  the  larva  presents  the  singular  appearance  of 
a  lock  of  bail,  moving  in  a  gliding,  slug-like  maimer.  Under 
the  long  silky  hn.ii  r.heie  arc  slant,  stiff,  poison -hairs.  The 
larva  forms  a  cocoon,  fitted  with  a.  hinged  trap-door  for  the 
escape  of  the  future  moth.  This  curious  larva  is  destroyed  by 
both  Dipterous  and  Hymenopterons  parasites. 

Fam.  28.  Thyrididae. — A  small  family  of  Pyraloid  moths, 
exhibiting  considerable  variety  of  form  and  colour,  ^  frequently 
with  hyaline  patches  on  the  wings.  They  are  mostly  small 


1  Tr,  cut.  Soe.  Londo  i ,  1894,  p.  348.  2  Op.  cit.  18/6,  p.  522  ;  and  1877,  p.  43 J 

3  P.  Amm\  Phil.  Soc.  xxxii.  1894,  p.  275. 
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Insects,  and  contain  no  very  striking  forms.  Some  of  them 
look  like  Geometrids  of  various  groups.  The  family  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  tropical  zone,  and  includes  25  genera,  of 
which  Rhodoneura,  with  upwards  of  100  species,  is  the  chief 
one.  The  larvae  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Pyralidae. 
This  family  is  considered  by  Hampson  and  Meyrick  to  be 
ancestral  to  butterflies.1 

Fam.  29.  Lasiocampidae  (Riggers,  Lappet -moths). — Usually 
large  Insects  densely  covered  with  scales,  without  frenulum, 
but  with  the  costal  area  of  the  hind  wing  largely  developed, 
and  the  male  antennae  beautifully  pectinate,  Lasiocampids  are 
easily  recognised.  They  are  well  known  in  Britain,  though  we 
have  but  few  species.  The  flight  of  some  of  the  species  is 
powerful,  but  ill-directed,  and  the  males  especially,  dash  about 
as  if  their  flight  were  quite 
undirected ;  as  indeed  it 
probably  is.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  flight  of  the 
two  sexes  is  great  in  some 
species.  In  the  genus 
Suana  and  its  allies  we  meet 
with  moths  in  which  the 
difference  in  size  of  the  Fig.  201.— Lappet-moth,.  Gastropadia  qtierci- 
two  sexes  is  extreme ;  the  ^ oha ’  Bntain‘ 

males  may  be  but  1-|-  inches  across  the  wings,  while  the  very 
heavy  females  may  have  three  times  as  great  an  expanse.  Kirby 
separates  these  Insects  to  form  the  family  Pinaridae ;  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  Madagascar  silkworm,  Borocera  madagascaricnsis. 
The  African  genus  Hilbrides  is  remarkable  for  the  wings  being 
destitute  of  scales,  and  consequently  transparent,  and  for  being  of 
very  slender  form  like  a  butterfly.  The  eggs  of  Lasiocampidae 
are  smooth,  in  certain  cases  spotted  in  an  irregular  manner  like 
birds’  eggs.  Sometimes  the  parent  covers  them  with  hair. 
The  larvae  are  clothed  with  a  soft,  woolly  hair,  as  well  as  with  a 
shorter  and  stiffer  kind,  neither  beautifully  arranged  nor  highly 
coloured,  and  thus  differing  from  the  caterpillars  of  Lyman- 
triidae ;  this  hair  in  some  cases  has  very  irritating  pro¬ 
perties.  Cocoons  of  a  close  and  compact  nature  are  formed,  and 
hairs  from  the  body  are  frequently  mixed  with  the  cocoon.  In 
1  Revision  of  the  Thyrididae  ;  Hampson,  1‘.  SCuol.  Sue.  London,  1S97,  p.  COS. 
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some  species  the  walls  of  the  cocoons  have  a  firm  appear¬ 
ance,  looking  very  like  egg-shell — a  fact  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Eggers.  Professor},  Poulton 
and  Meldola  have  informed  ns  that  this  appearance  is  produced 
by  spreading  calcium  oxalate  on  a  slight  framework  of  silk, 
the  substance  in  question  being  a  product  of  the  Malpighian 
tubes.1  In  various  families  of  Lepidoptera  it  happens  that 
occasionally  the  pupa  exists  longer  than  usual  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  perfect  Insect,  and  in  certain  members  of  this  family 
— notoriously  in  Poecilocampa  populi,  the  December  moth — this 
interval  may  be  prolonged  for  several  years.  There  is  not  at 
present  any  explanation  of  this  fact.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  the  following  case  : — Prom  a  batch  of  about  100  eggs 
deposited  by  one  moth,  in  the  year  1891  (the  Puss-Moth  of  the 
family  Notodontidae),  some  sixty  or  seventy  cocoons  were  obtained, 
the  feeding  up  of  all  the  larvae  having  been  effected  within 
fourteen  days  of  one  another ;  fourteen  of  the  Insects  emerged 
as  moths  in  1892  ;  about  the  same  number  in  1893  ;  in  1894, 
twenty-five ;  and  in  1895,  eleven  emerged.  Lnsiocampidae  is  a 
large  family,  consisting  of  some  100  genera  and  500  or  more 
species,  and  is  widely  distributed.  It  is  unfortunately  styled 
Bombycidae  by  some  naturalists. 

Fam.  30.  Endromidae. — The  “Kentish  glory,”  Sndromis 
versicolor,  forms  this  family ;  it  is  a  large  and  strong  moth,  and 
flies  wildly  in  the  daytime  in  bircli-woods.  The  larva  has  hut 
few  hairs,  and  is  said  when  young  to  assume  a  peculiar  position, 
similar  to  that  of  saw-fly  larvae,  by  bending  the  head  and  thorax 
backwards  over  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Fam.  31.  Pterothysanidae. — Consists  of  the  curious  East 
Indian  genus  Pterothysanus,  in  which  the  inner  margins  of  the 
hind  wings  are  fringed  with  long  hairs.  They  are  moths  of 
slender  build,  with  large  wing-expanse,  black  and  white  in  colour, 
like  Geornetrids.  There  is  no  frenulum.  Metamorphoses  un¬ 
known. 

Fam.  32.  Lymantriidae. — (Better  known  as  Liparidae). 

These  are  mostly  small  or  moderate-sized  moths,  without  brilliant 
colours ;  white,  black,  grey  and  brown  being  predominant ;  with 
highly-developed,  pectinated  antennae  in  the  male.  The  larva 
is  very  hairy,  and  usually  bears  tufts  or  brushes  of  shorter  hairs, 
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together  with  others  much  longer  and  softer,  these  being  some¬ 
times  also  amalgamated  to  form  pencils ;  the  coloration  of  these 
larvae  is  in  many  cases  very  conspicuous,  the  tufts  and  pencils 
being  of  vivid  and  strongly  contrasted  colours.  Some  of  these 
hairy  larvae  are  poisonous.  A  cocoon,  in  which  much  hair  is 
mixed,  is  formed.  The  pupae  are  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they 
too  are  frequently  hairy,  a  very  unusual  condition  in  Lepidoptera. 
The  Lymantriidae  is  one  of  the  largest  families  of  the  old  group 
Bombyces;  it  includes  some  180  genera  and  800  species,  and  is 
largely  represented  in  Australia.  Dasychira  rossii  is  found  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  Britain  we  have  eight  genera  represented  by 
eleven  species ;  the  Gold- tails,  Brown-tails  and  Vapourer-moths 
being  our  commonest  Bombyces,  and  the  latter  being  specially  fond 
of  the  London  squares  and  gardens,  where  its  beautiful  larva  may 
be  observed  on  the  leaves  of  roses.  Most  of  the  Lymantriidae  are 
nocturnal,  but  the  male  Vapourer-moth  flies  in  the  daytime.  In 
this  _  family  there  are  various  species  whose  females  have  the 
wings  small  and  unfit  for  flight,  the  Insects  being  very  sluggish, 
and  their  bodies  very  heavy.  This  is  the  state  of  the  female  of 
the  Vapourer-moth.  The  males  in  these  cases  are  generally  re¬ 
markably  active,  and  very  rapid  on  the  wing. 

Some  of  these  moths  increase  in  numbers  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  commit  great  ravages.  Psihorci  monacha — the  Nun, 
“  die  Nonne  ”  of  the  Germans,1 2 — is  one  of  the  principal  troubles  of 
the  conservators  of  forests  in  Germany,  and  great  sums  of  money 
are  expended  in  combating  it ;  all  sorts  of  means  for  repressing 
it,  including  its  infection  by  fungi,  have  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
caterpillars  are,  however,  very  subject 1  to  a  fungoid  disease,  com¬ 
municated  by  natural  means:  It  is  believed,  too,  that  its  con¬ 
tinuance  in  any  locality  is  checked  after  a  time  by  a  change 
in  the  ratio  of  the  two  sexes.  It  is  not  a  prolific  moth,  for  it 
lays  only  about  100  eggs,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  after 
making  allowance  for  the  numerous  individuals  destroyed  by 
various  enemies,  the  produce  of  one  moth  amounts  in  five  genera¬ 
tions  to  between  four  and  five  million  individuals.  The  larva 
feeds  on  Coniferae,  and  on  many  leafy  trees  and  shrubs.  The  young 

1  This  moth  is  known  under  several  generic  names — PsiUira,  Lipnris,  Onu-Nn. 
Lymantria ;  there  is  now  a  very  extensive  literature  connected  with  it.  A  good 
general  account  by  Wachtl  may  be  found  in  Wien,  cut.  Zcit.  x.  1891,  1-19-1  SO, 

2  Plates. 
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|.,r;n  jjj  provided  with  two  sets  of  setae.  one  set  consisting  of  very 
j,  (11,  1 1,..  otiici  nj  sofa"  ladialmg  from  warts  :  each  one  of  this 
,j  -pini-s  If! ^  <t  os, til  bladder  in  the  middle,  and  it  has 
!*,'ta  ;  th-a'dc.!  |]M  t  !i>-  <  .  -dst  m  1  1h*  dissemination  of  the  young 
,  ,ji, n  So  iimn  phene  means  ’  These  aerostatic  setae  exist 
oil!'-  t i !  (Jit'  v  mg  Pm  i  The  markings  of  the  moth  arc  very 
r.mahje  achM-M  e  \nv  cmiiiiioi  liotli  in  the  larva  and  imago  ; 
if,  ]  ,i  or  i  Tsowa  i  mt!  las  rwdy  that  these  variations  are  not' 
roan  h  o  rj,  ,r  Mncf  ],n  vat-  do  uol  give  a  larger  proportion  of  black 
moths  titan  h'Jn  < ul.mied  caterpillars  do.  In  England  this 
ninth  is  ire^er  in  pin nns,  A  closely  allied  form.  Ocneria  disjmr, 
>uw  intiodui -'o’  by  an  .'trident  mio  North  America  from  Europe 
dun  a  Unity  yutr,  asm  IV  twenty  years  after  its  introduction  it 
did  no  harm  ami  all r.i,  led  hut  little  attention;  it  has,  however, 
now  iiijumvi  so  mm  li  in  certain  districts  that  large  sums  of 
money  have  boon  expended  in  attempting  its  extirpation. 

Tht?ijfivia  ,m,(/'7w,n/Vi  has  occasionally  increased  locally  to  an 
onorniouf,  extent,  bit  in  the  limited  forests  of  Alsace  the  evil  was 
cured  hy  the  tvl  that  the  caterpillar,-.,  having  eaten  up  all  the 
foliage  then  died  of  sin  nation. J  Teuru  '/uelonosticta  is  said  to 
produce  <  ohimw-  if  p.  o(  essiunan  catei pillars  in  Australia. 

Fam.  33  Hypsidae  >r  Aganaidae  >. — V  family  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  extent,  confined  In  tile  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  (lie  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  colours  are  frequently 
huff  and  guy,  wdh  whip  st leaks  on  the  miter  parts  of  the  wings. 
We  biw  nothing  voiy  him  them  in  the  European  fauna,  our 
species  of  hydrsm/m  are  perhaps  the  nearest  approach.  .  In 
Ei/jiioritf  the  male  1ms  a  pouch  that  can  he  unfolded  in  front  of 
the  costa  at  the  hase  of  the  anterior  wing;  it  is  filled  with  very, 
long,  pecuJiai,  hail  like  scales  growing  from  the  costal  margin ; 
bolh  sexes  hove  mi  eaeli  side  oJ  the  second  abdominal  segment 
a  small,  projecting  structure,  that  may  be  a  sense-organ.  The 
female  is  more  gaily  coloured  than  the  male. 

Fam.  34.  Arctiidae.  —Will  the  addition  recently  made  to 
it  of  the  formerly  separate  family  Lithosiidae,  Arctiidae  has 
become  the  most  extensive  family  of  the  old  Bombycid  series  of 
moths,  comprising  something  like  500  genera  and  3000  species. 
Hainpson  recognises  four  sub-families — Aretiinae,  Lithosiinae, 

3  Ai\  adit]  md  JIoiiia.at.il,,  Mitt,  fvrst.  Versuchswcscn  Usterreuhs,  Heft  xvi.  1893. 

3  Cralniy ,  Arm.  Hoc.  ent.  Belgique,  xxxvii.  1833,  p.  282. 
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Nolinae,  Nycteolinae, — to  which  may  be  added  others  from 
America — Pericopinae,  Dioptinae,  Ctenuchinae;  these  sub-families 
being  treated  as  families  by  various  authors.  The  sub-family 
Arctiinae  includes  our  Tiger- and  Ermine -moths,  and  a  great 
many  exotic  forms  of  very  diverse  colours  and  patterns;  the 
species  of  this  division  are,  on  the  whole,  probably  more  variable 
in  colour  and  markings  than  in  any  other  group  of  Lepidoptera. 
There  are  many  cases  of  great  difference  of  the  sexes ;  in  the 
South  American  genus  Ambryllis  the  male  is  remarkable  *for  its 
hyaline  wings  with  a  few  spots;  while  the  female  is  densely 
scaled,  and  very  variegate  in  colour.  There  are  some  cases  (the 
South  European  genus:  Ocnoyyna)  where  the  female  is  wingless 
and  moves  but  little,  while  the  male  flies  with  great  rapidity. 
Epicausis  smithi,  from  Madagascar,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  moths,  is  placed  in  this  division  of  Arctiidae ;  it  is  of  a  tawny 
colour,  variegate  with  black ;  the  abdomen  of  this  latter  colour 
is  terminated  by  a  large  tuft  of  long  scarlet  hairs ;  the  Insect 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Hummingbird -hawkmoth. 
Ecpantheria  is  an  extensive  genus  of  tropical  American  moths 
(having  one  or  two  species  in  North  America),  of  black  and 
white  or  grey  colours,  with  very  complex  markings ;  the  male  in 
some  species  has  a  part  of  the  hind  wing  produced  as  a  tail,  or 
lobe,  of  a  different  colour. 

The  sub- family  Pericopinae  are  almost  peculiar  to  South 
America  (two  species  of  Gnophaela  exist  in  North  America.) ; 
some  of  this  sub-family  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  Heliconiid 
butterflies. 

The  Dioptinae  are  likewise  American  moths  of  diurnal  habits, 
and  many  of  them  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Ithomiid 
butterflies  they  associate  with  when  alive. 

The  sub -family  Lithosiinae  is  of  great  extent ;  our  native 
“  Footmen  ”  give  a  very  good  idea  of  it ;  the  moths  are  generally 
of  light  structure,  with  long,  narrow  front  wings  ;  a.  simple  system 
of  yellow  and  black  colour  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  of 
this  group  feed  in  the  larval  state  on  lichens.  Hampson  includes 
in  this  group  the  Nyctemeridae — light-bodied  diurnal  moths, 
almost  exclusively  of  black  and  white  colours,  of  (.ieometrid 
form,  frequently  treated  as  a  distinct  family. 

The  sub-family  Nolinae  is  a  small  group  of  rather  insignificant 
Insects,  in  appearance  like  Pyralids  or  Geomutrids ;  four  or  live 
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species  are  native  in  Britain.  Packard  maintains  the  family 
Nolidae  as  distinct.1 

Tlie  sub-family  Nycteolinae  consists  of  a  few  small  moths  the 
position  of  which  has  always  been  uncertain ;  Nycteola,  (better 
known  as  Sarrothripus),  Halias,  and  Earias  are  all  British  genera 
that  have  been  placed  amongst  Tortrices,  to  which  they  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance.  Sarrothripus  is  at  present  placed  by 
Hampson  in  Noctuidae,  by  others  in  Lithosiidae,  by  Meyrick  in 
Arctiidae.  The  sub-family  forms  the  family  Cymbidue  of  Kirby;2 
it  includes  at  present  only  about  VO  species,  all  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  hemisphere.  Two  types  of  larvae  are  known  in  it:  one 
bare,  living  exposed  on  leaves ;  the  other,  Earias,  hairy,  living 
among  rolled-up  leaves.  Halias  prasinana  is  known  from  the 
testimony  of  numerous  auditors  to  produce  a  sound  when  on  the 
wing,  but  the  modus  operandi  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained.  Sound-production  seems  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  Arctiidae  than  it  is  in  any  other  family  of  Lepidoptera : 
Dionychoptis  niveus  produces  a  sound  by,  it  is  believed,  friction 
of  the  wings.  In  the  case  of  the  genera  Setina  and  Chelonia 
the  process  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  male  sex :  Laboulbene 
believes  it  to  proceed  from  drum-like  vesicles  situate  one  on  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the  metathorax.3 

Fam.  35.  Agaristidae. — An  interesting  assemblage  of  moths, 
many  of  them  diurnal  and  of  vivid  colours,  others  crepuscular. 
There  is  considerable  variety  of  appearance  in  the  family,  although 
it  is  but  a  small  one,  and  many  of  its  members  remind  one  of 
other  and  widely  separated  families  of  Lepidoptera.  The  style 
and  colour  of  the  Japanese  Eusemia  mllicoides  are  remarkably 
like  our  Aretia  villica.  In  some  forms  the  antennae  are  some¬ 
what  thickened  towards  the  tip  and  hooked,  like  those  of  the 
Skipper  butterflies.  The  family  consists  at  present  of  about  250 
species,  but  we  doubt  its  being  a  sufficiently  natural  one.  It  is 
very  widely  distributed,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  quite  absent 
from  Europe  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  Korth  America  it  is  well  represented.  The  larvae,  so  far  as 
known,  are  not  very  remarkable  ;  they  have  some  lateral  tufts  of 
hair,  as  well  as  longer  hairs  scattered  over  the  body. 
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The  male  of  the  Indian  Aegocera  tripartita  has  been  noticed 
to  produce  a  clicking  sound  when  flying,  and  Sir  G.  Hampson  has 
shown  1  that  there  is  a  peculiar  structure  on  the  anterior  wing ; 
he  considers  that  this  is  rubbed  against  some  spines  on  the  front 
feet,  and  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  friction.  Though 
this  structure  is  wanting  in  the  acknowledged  congeners  of 
A.  tripartita,  yet  it  occurs  in  a  very  similar  form  in  the  genus 
Hr, a  testa,  already  noticed  under  Castniidae. 

Fam.  36.  Geometridae  ( Carpets ,  Pugs,  etc.)  —  This  very 
extensive  family  consists  of  fragile  moths,  only  a  small  number 
being  moderately  stout  forms ;  they  have  a  large  wing -area ; 
the  antennae  are  frequently  highly  developed  in  the  males, 
but  on  this  point  there  is  much  diversity.  Either  the  frenulum 
or  the  proboscis  is  absent  in  a  few  cases.  The  caterpillars  are 
elongate  and  slender,  with  only  one  pair  of  abdominal  feet — 
placed  on  the  ninth  segment — in  addition  to  the  anal  pair,  or 
claspers.  They  progress  by  moving  these  two  pairs  of  feet  up  to 
the  thoracic  legs,  so  that  the  body  is  thrown  into  a  large  loop,  and 
they  are  hence  called  Loopers  or  Geometers.  The  family  is  uni¬ 
versally  distributed,  and  occurs  even  in  remote  islands  and  high 
latitudes  ;  in  Britain  we  have  about  270  species.  The  family  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  closely  connected  with  Noctuidae,  but  at 
present  the  opinion  that  it  has  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
families  we  have  previously  considered  is  prevalent.  Packard 
considers  it  near  to  Lithosiidae,  while  Meyrick  merely  places  the 
six  families,  of  which  he  treats  it  as  composed,  in  his  series  hToto- 
dontina.  Hampson  adopts  Meyrick’s  six  families  as  sub-families, 
but  gives  them  different  names,  being  in  this  respect  more  con¬ 
servative  than  Meyrick,  whose  recent  revision  of  the  European 
forms  resulted  in  drastic  changes  in  nomenclature.2  This 
classification  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  wing-nervuration. 
The  number  of  larval  legs  and  the  consequent  mode  of  walking 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  characters  of  the  group ;  the  few 
exceptions  that  have  been  detected  are  therefore  of  interest. 
Anisopteryx  aescularia  has  a  pair  of  undeveloped  feet  on  the  eighth 
segment,  and,  according  to  Meyrick,  its  allies  “  sometimes  show" 
rudiments  of  the  other  two  pairs.”  The  larva  of  Himera 

1  P.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1892,  p.  188. 

2  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1892,  pp.  53-140  ;  for  criticism  on  the  nomenclature, 
see  Rebel,  Ent.  Zeit.  Stettin,  liii.  1892,  p.  247. 
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t,rJy  life  it  jisur  of  imperfect  feet  on 
disappear  as  the  larva  approaches 


I  l(v 


n-  i-" 


5- 1  if.  abdominal  feet  and  claspers  throws  the 
holdin"'  power  of  the  larva,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
instead  of  te  the  middle,  as  in  other  caterpillars.  This,  com¬ 
bined  wjl’i  <  lom<  ,f.(.  joi  m  causes  these  larvae  when  reposing 
to  as«a-ne  ntthudes  more  or  less  different  from  those  of  other 
larvae  ■  hrddino.  on  hv  the  e.la-pu>  some  of  these  Insects  allow  all 
l  he  antenoi  pails  o4  the  bodi  to  project  in  a  twig-like  manner. 
The  front  parts  am  not  hover  ei,  leally  free  in  .  such  cases,  but 
are  supported  by  a.  thread  ot  -nlk  extending  from  the  mouth 
r,o  some  point  near-by.  Another  plan  adopted  is  to  prop  the 
front  part  of  the  body 
against  a  twig  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the 
supporting  leaf,  so  that 
the  caterpillar  is  i.11  a. 
diagonal  line  between 
the  two  (Fig.  202). 
Other  Geometers  assume 
peculiar  coiled  or  spiral 
attitudes  during  a  whole 
or  a  portion  of  their 
lives  ;  some  doing  this 
on  a  supporting  object 
— leaf  or  twig — while 
others  hang  down 
(Eyhyra  yendularia). 
Certain  of  the  larvae  of 
Geometridae  vary  in 
colour,  from  shades  of 
brown  to  green  ;  there 
Fa..  J02.—  Lana  oi  A  ,nph ula^beti^i  c  deposing  jg  mnch  diversity  ill 
this  variation.  I11  some 
species  it  is  simple  variation ;  in  others  it  is  dimorphism, 
%.e.  the  larvae  are  either  brown  or  green.  In  other  cases  the 
larvae  are  at  first  variable,  subsequently  dimorphic.  In 'Ainphi- 
Ji&itt  hrtidana  it  would  appear  that  when  the  larva  is  hatched 
the  dimorphism  is  potential,  and  that  the  future  colour,  whether 
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greeu  or  brown,  is  settled  by  some  determining  condition  during 
the  first  period  of  larval  life  and  cannot  be  subsequently  TnorHfip.fl 1 2 
According  to  Poulton,  the  dark  tint  is  due  in  A.  betularia  to 
colouring  matter  in  the  skin  or  immediately  below  it,  and  the 
green  tint  to  a  layer  of  fat  between  the  hypodermis  and  the 
superficial  muscles ;  this  layer  being  always  green,  but  more 
brightly  green  in  the  larvae  that  are  of  this  colour  externally. 
Much  discussion  has  occurred  about  these  larval  attitudes  and 
colours,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Professor  Poulton  has  over¬ 
rated  the  value  of  protection  from  birds,  mammals  and  ento¬ 
mologists  ;  the  chief  destroying  agents  being  other  than  these, 
and  not  liable  to  be  thus  deceived,  even  if  the  vertebrates  are. 
In  some  cases  such  resemblance  as  undoubtedly  exists  is  not 
made  the  best  use  of.  The  larva  shown  in  figure  202  bore 
a  wonderful  resemblance,  when  examined,  to  the  rose-twigs  it 
lived  on,  but  the  effect  of  this  as  a  concealing  agent  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  attitude ;  for  this,  being  on  different  lines  to 
those  of  the  plant,  attracted  the  eye  at  once.  This  larva,  and  we 
may  add  numerous  other  larvae,  could  have  been  perfectly  con¬ 
cealed  by  adopting  a  different  attitude,  but  never  did  so  ;  the 
position  represented  being  constantly  maintained  except  while 
feeding. 

In  some  species  of  this  family  the  adult  females  are  without 
wings,  or  have  them  so  small  that  they  can  be  of  no  use  for 
flight.  This  curious  condition  occurs  in  various  and  widely- 
separated  groups  of  the  Geometridae ;  and  it  would  be  naturally 
supposed  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  species 
exhibiting  it,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  flightless 
females  affect  the  highest  trfees  and,  it  is  believed,  ascend  to  their 
very  summits  to  oviposit.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are 
carried  up  by  the  winged  males,  but  this  is  probably  only  an 
exceptional  occurrence ;  while,  as  they  are  known  to  be  capable 
of  ascending  with  rapidity  by  means  of  crawling  and  running, 
it  may.  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  is  the  usual  method  with 
them.  Some  of  these  wingless  females  have  been  found  in 
numbers  on  gas-lamps,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  attracted 
by  the  light,  as  is  the  case  with  very  many  of  the  winged  forms.  - 

1  See  Poulton,  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1S84,  p.  51  ;  op.  cil.  1892,  p.  ‘298  ;  awl 
Bateson,  p.  213  ;  Gould,  p.  215. 

2  Giraud,  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France  (4),  v.  1865,  p.  105  ;  Fauvel,  he.  Bull.  p.  liii. 
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'Noitlu'i-  ik  Hio  geographical  distribution  limited  by  this  inferior 
condition  of  tlio  most  important  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  for 
Hi >'■)}>■  lrv-rn<d«-  (the  Winter-moth)  one  of  the  species  with 
(li'ddless  female,  is  a  common  and  widely  distributed  Insect  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

■\l'thou«h  the  classification  of  this  family  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  wing-nervuration,  yet  there  are  some  divisions  of  the 
rtonmetvidae  in  which  this  character  is  remarkably  variable, 
certain  individuals  frequently  exhibiting  considerable  abnor¬ 
mality.’  at'iiijjhiddsis  hndtrnti  is  believed  to  have  changed  its 
variation  considerably  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  a  black  variety  of  the  species -was'  unknown, 
but  it  lms  now  become  common  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  other 
species  of  Geometridae  are  in  process  of  exhibiting  a  similar 
phenomenon.' 

Fam.  37.  Noctuidae  (Owlet -Moths,  Eulen  of  the  Germans). 
— This  very  extensive  assemblage  consists  of  moths  rarely  seen 
in  the  day-time,  of  generally  sombre  colours,  with  antennae  desti¬ 
tute  of  remarkable  developments  in  the  male  (except  in  a  small 
number  of  forms) ;  proboscis  and  frenulum  both  present ;  a  com¬ 
plex  sense-organ  on  each  side  of  the  body  at  the  junction  of  the 
metathorax  and  abdomen.  The  number  of  species  already  known 
can  scarcely  be  less  than  8000  ;  owing  to  their  large  numbers 
and  the  great  general  resemblance  of  the  forms,  their  classifica¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Although  the  peculiar 
structure  at  the  base  of  the  thorax  was  long  since  pointed  out, 
it  lias  never  received  any  thorough  investigation.  Few  other 
remarkable  structures  have  yet  been  discovered  •  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  is  perhaps  the  peculiarity  in  the  hind  wings  of  the 
males  of  certain  Ommatophorinae  recently  pointed  out  by  Sir 
G.  E.  Hampson  °  :  in  the  genera  Patula  and  Argiva  the  form  of 
the  hind  wings  is  normal  in  the  females, -but  in  the  male  the 
anterior  one-half  of  each  of  these  wings  is  aborted,  and  the 
position  of  the  nervures  changed ;  this  condition  is  connected 
with  the  development  of  a  glandular  patch  or  fold  on  the  wing, 
and  is  remarkable  as  profoundly  affecting  a  structure  which  is 

Fora  tablo,  see  Meyriok,  l.e. 

2  Barrett,  “Increasing  Melanism  in  British  Geometridae,”  Ent.  Monthly  Mag. 
.1895,  p.  198. 

2  P.  Zool.  Soc.  T,ondm,  1892,  p.  192. 
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otherwise  so  constant  that  the  classification  of  the  family  is 
largely  based  on  it. 

The  larvae  are  as  a  rule  destitute  of  the  remarkable  adorn¬ 
ments  of  hairs  and  armatures  of  spixres  that  are  so  common  in 
many  of  the  families  we  have  previously  considered ;  they  are 
fond  of  concealing  themselves  during  the  day  and  coming  out  at 
night  to  feed  ;  many  of  them  pass  most  of  their  time  at,  or 
beneath,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  finding  nourishment  in  roots 
or  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  of  plants  ;  this  is  notably  the 
ease  in  the  genus  At/rot  is,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  the  genera  of  moths.  Such  caterpillars  are 
known  as  Cut-worms  in  North  America.1  The  great  resemblance, 
inter  se,  of  certain  of  these  Cut-worms,  much  astonished  the 
American  naturalist  Harris,  who  found  that  larvae  almost  per¬ 
fectly  similar  produced  very  different  moths.  The  majority  of 
Noctuid  larvae  have  the  usual  number  of  legs,  viz.,  three  pairs 
of  thoracic  legs,  four  pairs  of  abdominal  feet  and  the  terminal 
claspers.  In  some  divisions  of  the  family  there  is  a  departure 
from  this-  arrangement,  and  the  abdominal  feet  are  reduced  to 
three,  or  even  to  two,  pairs.  One  or  two  larvae  are  known — e.g. 
Eudidia  mi — in  which  the  claspers  have  not  the  usual  function, 
but  are  free  terminal  appendages.  When  the  abdominal  legs 
are  reduced  in  number  ( Plusia ,  e.g.)  the  larvae  are  said  to  be 
Half-loopers,  or  Semi-loopers,  as  they  assume  to  some  extent  the 
peculiar  mode  of  progression  of  the  Geometrid  larvae,  which  are 
known  as  Loopers.  In  the  case  of  certain  larvae,  e.g.  Tripliaena, 
that  have  the  normal  number  of  feet,  it  has  been  observed  that 
when  first  hatched,  the  one  or  two  anterior  pairs  of  the  abdom¬ 
inal  set  are  ill  developed,1  and  the  larvae  do  not  use  them  for- 
walking.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  young  larva  of  our 
British  ErepJios  notha  (Big. 

203).  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  this  larva  undergoes 
a  considerable  change,  and  Fig.  203  —Brephos  notha.  Larva,  newly 
.  _  „  °  .  hatched.  Britain. 

appears  m  the  form  shown 

in  Big.  204.  This  interesting  larva  joins  together  two  or  three 

1  Although  this  term  is  widely  used  in  North  America,  it  is  not  in  use  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  it  may  possibly  have  originated  in  Scotland.  See  Slingerland,  Bull. 
Cornell  University  Exp.  Stat.  104,  1895,  p,  555. 
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leaves  of  aspen  and  lives  between  them;  an  unusual  habit  for 
Noctuid  larvae.  When  about  to  pupate  it  bores  into  bark  or 
soft  wood  to  change  to  a  pupa,  Mg.  205 
the  specimen  represented  closed  the  hole  • 
of  entry  by  placing  two  separate  doors 
of  silk  across  the  burrow,  as  shown  at  d. 

The  anal  armature  of  this  pupa  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  curious  transverse  process. 

The  systematic  position  of  this  inter- 


-  d,  diaphragms  coustructed 

esting  Insect  is  very  uncertain :  Meyrick  and  others  associate  it 
with  the  G-eometridae. 

The  larva  of  Lc.nc0.7aa  nmpunctata  is  the  notorious  Army- 
worm  that  commits  great  ravages  on  grass  and  corn  in  North 
America.  This  species  sometimes  increases  in  numbers  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  without  being  observed,  owing  to  the  retiring 
habits  of  the  larvae ;  when,  however,  the  increase  of  numbers 
lias  been  so  great  that  food  becomes  scarce,  or  for  some  other 
cause — for  the  scarcity  of  food  is  supposed  not  to  be  the  only 
reason — the  larvae  become  gregarious,  and  migrate  in  enormous 
swarms :  whence  its  popular  name.  The  Cotton-worm,  Aletia 
xylinac  is  even  more  notorious  on  account  of  its  ravages.  Riley 
states  1  that  in  bad  years  the  mischief  it  commits  on  the  cotton 
crop  causes  a  loss  of  £6,000,000,  and*- that  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  successive  years  the  annual  loss  averaged  about 
£3,000,000.  This  caterpillar  strips  the  cotton  plants  of  all  but 
their  branches.  It  is  assisted  in  its  work  by  another  highly 
destructive  Noctuid  caterpillar,  the  Boll-worm,  or  'larva  of 
Heliothis  armigera ,  which  bores  into  the  buds  and  pods.  This 


1  Fourth  Rep.  U.S  Rnt.  Commission,  1885,  !p.  3. 
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]  latter  Insect  attacks  a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  has  a  very 
I  wide  distribution,  being  found  even  in  England,  where  happily 
'  it  is  always  a  rare  Insect. 

In  Britain,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  a  Noctuid 
moth,  Charaeas  graminis,  occasionally  increases  to  an  enormous 
extent :  its  larva  is  called  the  Hill-grub  and  lives  on  the  grass  of 
pastures,  frequently  doing  great  damage  in  hill-lands.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  this  moth  seems  to  take  place  after  the  manner  of  an 
epidemic  ;  a  considerable  number  of  years  may  pass  during  which 
j  it  is  scarcely  seen,  and  it  will  then  appear  in  unusual  numbers 
in  widely  separated  localities.  This  moth  lays  a  large  number 
of  eggs,  and  is  not  completely  nocturnal  in  habits  ;  sometimes  it 
|j ;  may  be  seen  on  the  wing  in  great  numbers  in  the  hottest  sun- 

1  r  shine,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  then  a  great  dispro- 

j  .  portion  of  the  sexes,  the  females  being  ten  or  twenty  times  as 
I  numerous  as  the  males.  In  Australia,  the  Bugong  moth,  Agrotis 

spina,  occurs  in  millions  in  certain  localities  in .  Victoria :  this 

l|;  moth’  hibernates  as  an  imago,  and  it  formerly  formed,  in  this 
instar,  an  important  article  of  food  with  the  aborigines.  The 
powers  of  increase  of  another  Noctuid  moth — Erastria  scitula 
— are  of  great  value.  Its  habits  have  been  described  by 
|  Rouzaud.1  On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  larva  of  this . 
1;  little  moth  lives  on  a  Scale-Insect- — Lecanium  oleae — that  infests 
the  peach ;  and  as  the  moth  may  .  have  as  many  as  five  genera- 
-  tions  in  a  year,  it  commits  laudable  havoc  with  the  pest.  The 
'  larva  is  of  remarkable  form,  very  short  and  convex,  with  small 
head,  and  only  two  pairs  of  abdominal  feet.  The  scale  of  the 
Lecanium  is  of  larger  size  than  is  usual  in  that  group  of  Insects, 
and  the  young  larva  of  the.  Erastria  buries  itself,  as  soon  as 
hatched,  in  one  of  the  scales  ;  it  destroys  successively  numerous 
scales,  and  after  having  undergone  several  moults,  it  finds  itself 
provided,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  spinneret,  when,  with  the  aid 
of  its  silk,  it  adds  to  and  adapts  a  Coccid  scale,  and  thus  forms  a 
portable  habitation  ;  this  it  holds  on  to  by  means  of  the  pair  of 
anal  claspers,  which  are  of  unusual  form.  The  case  is  afterwards 
subjected  to  further  alteration,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  creature  when  it  has  changed  to  a  pupa.  This  moth 
is  said  to  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  parasites,  and  if  this  be  thfe 
case  it  is  probable  that  its  increase  is  regulated  by  the  fact  that 
1  Insect  Life,  vi.  1894  p.  6. 
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v.-hi-n  ih-  cTi"ii'iir<'  becomes  numerous  fit  thus  reduces  the  food 
.cjpplv  Hl)  its  own  numbers  arc  afterwards  in  consequence 

diminished. 

Oih'  ol-  tlio  most,  remarkable  genera  of  British  Noct.uidae  is- 
/  ,;>)/, !"/tt  1  ih<‘  I;  3  v,,e  of  s\ ii ie)i  exhibit  so  much  diversity  that  it 

.  ] ,  <>[,  Mi<.'oo,-Jo<l  ilia)  tlu  genus  should  he  dismembered  and  its 
tViuouents  ti'ejij.oil  as  Abed  to  several  different  divisions  of  moths. 
rflM.r,.  sre  iioRv  points  ot  interest  in  connection  with  the  natural 
bistoip  ■■!'  IB  he  Anromjviu  A.  p* /  and  A.  rirfens  are  practically 
judwiinguHodile  as  moth-,  Hough  the  larvae  are  easily  separated  : 
the  former  species  is  said  to  be  destroyed  to  an  amazing  extent 
by  pnus'des  rei,  it  remains  a  common  Insect.  ,  The  genus 
Jp,nd"  is  Aery  ciosnjr  allied  to  Auouycto,  and  Harris  says  that 
'■  .  ‘‘pr,tdr  signifies  dereptB  e,  and  this  name  was  probably  given  to 
l lie  tmnns  1  eemme  the  cnteipillnis  appear  in  the  dress  of  Arctians. 
ami  Liparians,  hut  produce  true  owlet-moths  or  Hoctuas.”  2  The 
specks  of  o  not  her  British  genus,  Bujopltiln,  possess  the  excep-t 
tional  habit  of  feeding  on  lichens.  Some  of  the  American  group 
Erebides  too  amongst  tin  hugest  Insects,  measuring  seven  or 
eight  inches  across  the  expanded  wings. 

The.  Deltoid  moths  are  frequently  treated  as  a  distinct  family, 
Peltoidne  perhaps  chiefly  became  ot  their  resemblance  to  Pyra- 
lidae.  At  present,  however,  they  are  considered  to  he  separated 
from  Nbetuidae  by  no  valid  characters. 

Farm.  3c-  -Epieopeiidae,  -The  mums  EpAopeia  consists  of 
only  a  few  moths,  but  they  are  amongst  the  most  extraordinary 
hum.))  :  at,  first  sigh!  they  would  ho  declared  without  hesitation 
to  be  huge  avail  mi -tail  butterflies,  and  Hampson  states  that  they 
mimic ”  the  Pa/pilios  of  the  Polvxenus  group.  Very  little  -  is 
known  about  these  extreme!)  taro  Insects,  but  the  larva  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  <1  Mr.  Dudgeon,  to  surpass  the  moths  themselves 
in  extravagance  :  to  he  covued  with  long  processes  of  snow-white  - 
cfilurueencp,  like  wax,  exuded  from  the  skin,  and  to  "mimic”  a 
colony  of  the  larva,  ot  a,  Homopterous  Insect.  Some  ten 
species  of  this  genus  are  known  from  Java,  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  In  this  family  there  is  said  to  be  a  rudimentary  frenu¬ 
lum,  but  it  is  doubtful  wdiether  the  hairs  that  have  given  rise  to 
this  definition  really  justify  it. 

1  See  Chapman,  The  Gams  Acronyeta  and  Us  Allies,  London*  1893. 

2  Insects  Injurious ,  etc,,  Ed.  1862,  Boston,  p.  437. 
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Fam.  39.  Uraniidae. — A  family  of  small  extent,  including 
light-bodied  moths  with  ample  wings  and  thread-like  antennae ; 
most  of  them  resemble  Geometridae,  but  a  few  genera,  Urania 
and  Nyctalemon,  are  like  Swallow-tail  butterflies  and  have 
similar  habits.  The  Madagascar  moth,  Chrysiridia  madagascar- 
iensis  (better  known  as  Urania  rhipheus),  is  a  most  elegant  and 
beautiful  Insect,  whose  only  close  allies  (except  an  East  African 
congener)  are  the  tropical  American  species  of  Urania,  which 
were  till  recently  treated  as  undoubtedly  congeneric  with  the 
Madagascar  moth.  The  family  consists  of  hut  six  genera  and 

some  sixty  species.  The  question  of  its  affinities  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  these 
Insects  are  least  ill-placed  near  Noetuidae.1 2  The  larva  of  the 
South  American  genus  Coro- 
nuli  a  is  in  general  form  like  ' 
a  Noctuid  larva,  and  has  the 
normal  number  of  legs  ;  it 
possesses  a  few  peculiar  fleshy 
processes  on  the  back.  A 
description,  of  the  larva  of  4- 
Chrysiridia  madagascariensis 
has  been  widely  spread  ;  but 
according  to  Camboue,3  the  6 
account  of  the  metamorphoses, 
first  given  by  Boisduval,  is 
erroneous.  The  larva,  it  ap-  8 
pears,  resembles  in  general 


form  that  of  Coronidia,  and 
has  sixteen  feet ;  it  is,  howT 
ever,  armed  with  long,  spatu- 
late  black  hairs  ;  it  changes  to 
a  pupa  in  a  cocoon  of  open 
network. 


Fig.  206. — Abdomen  of  Chrysiridia  mada- 
gascariensis.  A,  Horizontal  section  show¬ 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  male  abdomen  : 
1,  first  segment ;  2,  spiracle  of  second 
segment  ;  4-8,  posterior  segments.  B, 
the  abdomen  seen  from  the  side,  with  the 
segments  numbered.  The  section  is  that 
of  an  old,  dried  specimen. 


In  all  the  species  of  this  family  we  have  examined,  we  have 
noticed  the  existence  of  a  highly  peculiar  structure  that  seems 
hitherto  to  have  escaped  observation.  On  each  side  of  the 
second  abdominal  segment  there  is  an  ear-like  opening  (usually 


1  See  Westwood,  Tr.  Zool.  Soe.  London,  x.  pp.  507,  etc.,  for  discussion  of  this 
question  and  for  figures  ;  also  E.  Reuter,  Ad.  Soc.  Sci.  Fain.  xxii.  1890,  p.  202. 

2  Congr.  Internal .  Zool.  ii.  1892,  pt.  2,  j>.  180. 
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much  concealed  by  overlapping  scales),  giving  entrance  to  .  a 
chamber  in  (be  body ;  this  chamber  extends  to  the  middle  line, 
beiim  separated  from  its  fellow  by  only  a  thin  partition.  At 
its  anterior  and  lateral  part  there  is  a  second  vesicle-like 
chamber,  formed  by  a.  delicate  membrane  that  extends  as  far 
forwards  as  the  lease  of  the  abdomen.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  part  of  some  kind  of  organ  of  sense,  though  it  is 
much  larger  than  is  usual  with  Insect  sense-organs. 

Fa.ni.  40.  Epiplemidae.  - -I'mlor  this  name  Hampson  has 
assembled  certain  Ge.omet.roid  moths,  some  of  them  placed  previ¬ 
ously  in  Unl<  osiidie  '•omc  ju  Geometridae.  They  form  a  varied 
group,  yppnentb  Joseh  allie  1  to  Uraniidae,  and  having  a  similar 
peculiar  sense  oi_,m  lit  up  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
frenulum  The  im  i  semis  to  be  like  that  of  Uraniidae. 

Faro  41  Pyraiidae  -  -  1  'ns  dw  >  don  is  to  be  considered  rather 
as  a  group  oi  families  than  as  a  family ;  it  includes  a  very  large  ■ 
number  of  vn  dl  a  nmdm  ite-sned  moths  of  fragile  structure, 
frecpientk  lon_,  le^s  mtennae  simple,  only  in  a  few 

cases  pectinate :  distinguished  from  Noetuidae  and  all  the  other 
extensive  divisions  oi  moths  bv  the  peculiar  course  of  the  costal 
nervure  of  the  hind  wing,  which  either  keeps,  in  the  middle  of 
its  course,  near  to  the  sub-costal  or  actually  unites  with  it, 
subsequently  again  separating.  Members  of  the  Pyraiidae  are 
found  in  all  lands;  in  Britain  we  have  about  150  species.  The 
larvae  are  usually  nearly  bare,  with  only  short,  scattered  setae, 
and  little  coloration  ;  they  have  most  varied  habits,  are  fond  of 
concealment,  and  are  very  lively  and  abrupt  in  movement, 
wriggling  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  when  disturbed ;  a 
cocoon  is  formed  for  the  metamorphosis. 

The  family  as  a  whole  consists  of  Insects  of  unattractive 
appearance,  although  it  contains  some  very  elegant  and  interesting 
moths  and  numerous  forms  of  structural  interest.  In  the  genus 
Th  mil  opt  trip'  little  trunspiu  cut  spaces  on  the  wings  occur  as  a 
character  peculiar  to  the  males :  the  spaces  are  correlative  with 
a  greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  wing-nervures.  In  some, 
other  forms  there  is  a  remarkable  retinaculum,  consisting  of  large 
scales,  and  this,  too,  is  connected  with  a  distortion  of  the  wing- 
ifervures.  The  Pyraiidae — Pyralites  of  Kagonot,1  Pyralidina  of 


c.  isyo  and  lSill  ;  and  Meyrick,  Tr.  enl.  Sot. 
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Meyrick — have  recently  been  revised  by  two  naturalists  of  dis¬ 
tinction  almost  simultaneously ;  unfortunately  their  results  are 
discrepant,  Mcyrick  including  Pterophoridae .  and  Orneodidae, 
and  yet  admitting  in  all  only  eight  families ;  while  Bagouot  does 
not  include  the  two  groups  named,  but  defines  seventeen  tribes 
of  the  two  families — Pyralidae  and  Crambidae — that  he  admits. 

The  Pyraustidae  of  Meyvick  is  an  enormous  division  including 
the  Hydrocampidae  and  Scopariidae  of  many  authors,  as  well  as 
the  Pvraustinae  proper  and  a  small  group  of  Eagonot’s,  the 
Homopliysinae.  The  division  Seopariinae  is  believed  to  he 
amongst  the  “  most  ancient  ”  of  Lepidoptera ;  the  food  of  the 
larvae  consists  of  moss  and  Lichens.  This  group  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  being  richly  represented  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  and  probably 
really  occurs  wherever  their  food-plants  exist  accompanied  by 
a  tolerable  climate.  The  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  this 
group,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  have  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Meyric.k,  as  follows: — European  region,  about  25  species; 
Madeira,  3  ;  St.  Helena,  6  ;  South  Africa,  2  or  3  ;  India,  9  ; 
Malayan  region,  3  or  4  :  Australia,  24 ;  Hew  Zealand,  64  ; 
Hawaiian  Islands,  50;  North  America,  17  (one  of  them  Euro¬ 
pean);  South  America,  10.  The  Hydrocampinae — the  China- 
marks — are  of  great  interest,  as  being  amongst  the  few  forms 
of  Lepidoptera  adapted  for  aquatic  life.  It  is  believed  that  all 
their  larvae  are  aquatic,  though  of  only  a  few  is  there  much 
,  known.  The  diversity  amongst  these  forms  is  of  considerable 
interest.  The  habits  of  ffydroeampn-  nymplmeata  wen;  long  since 
described  by  Eeaunmr,  and  have  more  recently  been  dealt  with 
by  Buckler,1  W.  Muller  2  and  Prof.  Miall.3  Although  there  are 
.j^,  some  discrepancies  in  their  accounts,  duo  we  believe  to  the 
¥&  observations  being  made  at  different  periods  of  the  life  and  under 
somewhat  difle*nt  eiremnstanees,  yet  the  account  given  by 
i)1'  Muller  is  we  feel  no  doubt  substantially  correct.  The  larvae 
*f  when  hatched  mine  in  the  leaves  of  a  water-plant  for  a  short 
n  time — thirty  hours  to  three  days  according  to  Buckler — and  are 


-(completely  surrounded  by  water,  which  penetrates  freely  into 
T  'their  burrows ;  at  this  period  the  caterpillar  breathes  by  it$ 
‘Idris,  the  spiracles  being  very  small,  and  the  tubes  leading  from 
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them  closed  and  functionless.  After  this  brief  period  of  mining 
life,  the  larva  moults  and  then  constructs  a  habitation  by  cutting 
a  piece  out  of  a  leaf,  and  fastening  it  to  the  under  side  of  •another 
leaf;  it  is  thus  provided  with  a  habitation,  but  it  is  one  into 
which  the  water  freely  enters,  and  the  respiratory  apparatus 
remains  in  the  state  we  have  described.  The  Insect  passes 
through  several  moults,  and  then  hibernates  in  the  water.  On 
its  revival  in  the  spring  a  change  occurs,  and  the  larva  constructs 
a  portable,  or  we  should  rather  say  free,  habitation  out  of  two 
large  pieces  of  leaf  of  lens-shape,  fastened  together  at  the 
edges ;  but  the  larva  has  some  method  of  managing  matters  so 
that  the  water  can  be  kept  out  of  this  house ;  thus  the  creature 
lives  in  air  though  immersed  in  the  water.  A  correlative  change 
occurs  in  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  tracheal  system.  The 
former  becomes  studded  with  prominent  points  that  help  to 
maintain  a  coat  of  air  round  the  Insect,  like  dry  velvet  immersed 
in  water ;  the  spiracles  are  larger  than  they  were,  and  they  and 
the  tracheal  tubes  are  open.  One  or  two  moults  take  place  and  the 
creature  then  pupates.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  of  this  period,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  pupa 
is  sometimes- aerial,  sometimes  aquatic.  Buckler’s  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  case  shows  that  the  larva  first  cuts  off,  by  an 
ingenious  process,  one  piece  of  leaf,  leaving  itself  on  this,  as  on 
a  raft :  this  it  guides  to  a  leaf  suitable  for  a  second  piece,  gets 
the  raft  underneath,  and  fastens  it  with  silk  to  the  upper  portion, 
and  then  severs  this,  leaving  the  construction  free ;  afterwards  the 
larva  goes  through  a  curious  process  of  changing  its  position  and 
working  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  case,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  making  it  all  right  as  regards  its  capacity  for  including 
air  and  keeping  out  water.  He  believes  that  Reaumur  was 
correct  in  his  idea  that  the  larva  regulates  the  admission  of  air 
or  of  water  to  the  case  in  conformity  with  its  needfe  for  respiration. 
Muller  calls  special  attention  to  the  great  changes  in  habit  and 
in  the  structure  of  the  integument  during  the  life  of  this  larva ; 
but  the  reader  will  gather  from  what  we  relate  as  to  various 
terrestrial  Lepidopterous  larvae,  that  these  phenomena  are  not 
yery  dissimilar  from  what  frequently  take  place  in  the  latter ;  a 
change  of  habits  at  some'  particular  moult,  accompanied  by  great 
changes  in  the  integument,  and  even  in  the  size  of  the  stigmata, 
being  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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etc. ;  others  eat  seeds,  or  dried  vegetable  substances.  Three 
out  of  our  five  British  species  of  this  family  occur  (usually 
gregariously)  in  bee  -  hives,  and  have  the  peculiar  habit 
of  spinning  their  cocoons  together.  The  mass  of  common 
cocoons  formed  in  this  manner  by  Aphomia  sociella  is  remark¬ 
ably  tough  and  enduring ;  portions  of  it  are  not  infrequently 
picked  up,  and  as  the  cocoons  are  of  a'  peculiar  tubular  form 
their  nature  gives  rise  to  some  perplexity. 

Phycitidae  1  is  another  very  large  assemblage  of  Insects  with 
very  diverse  habits.  The  frenulum  and  retinaculum  are  similarly 
formed  in  the  two  sexes  :  the  males  frequently  have  the  basal-joint 
of  the  antennae  swollen;  hence  the  term  “Knot-horns”  applied 
by  collectors  to  these  moths.  The  larvae  of  the  species  of 
Ephesiia  infest  groceries,  and  most  children  have  become  to  a  slight 
extent  acquainted  with  them  amongst  dried  figs ;  that  of  E. 
kuehniella  has  become  very  injurious  in  flour-mills,  its  enormous 
increase  being  due  in  all  probability  to  the  fact  that  the  favour¬ 
able  mid  equable  temperature  maintained  in  the  mills  promotes  a 
rapid  succession  of  generations,  so  that  the  Insect  may  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  entirely  block  the  machinery.  Many  of 
the  Phycitidae  feed  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  galleries  or  tunnels 
constructed  partially  of  silk.  A  very  peculiar  modification  of 
this  habit  in  Ceeidipta  exeoecaria  has  been  described  by  Berg. 2 
In  Argentina  this  Insect  takes  possession  of  the  galls  formed  by 
a  Chernies  on  .Excoecaria  Mglandulosa,  a  Euphorbiaceous  tree. 
The  female  moth  lays  an  egg  on  a  gall,  and  the  resulting  larva 
bores  into  the  gall  and  nourishes  itself  on  the  interior  till  all  is 
eaten  except  a  thin  external  coat ;  the  caterpillar  then  pupates 
in  this  chamber.  The  galls  vary  in  size  and  shape,  and  the 
larva  displays  much  constructive  ability  in  adapting  its  home  to 
its  needs  by  the  addition  of  tubes  of  silk  or  by  other  modes.  Some¬ 
times  the  amount  of  food  furnished  by  the  interior  of  the  gall  is 
not  sufficient ;  the  larva,  in  such  cases,  resorts  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  for  a  supplement,  but  does  not  eat  them  in  the  usual 
manner  of  4  caterpillar;  it  cuts  off  and  carries  a  leaf  to  the 
entrance  of  its  abode,  fastens  the  leaf  there  with  silk,  and  then 
itself  entering,  feeds,  from  the  interior,  on  the  food  it  has  thus 
acijuired.  Another  Phycitid,  Dakrv.ma  coccidtivord,  is  very 

1  Monograph,  by  Ragonot,  in  Romanoff,  Mnn.  Lcp.  vii.  1893. 

3  Eiit.  Zcit.  Stettin ,  1878,  p.  280. 
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beneficial  in  North  America  by  eating  large  Scale- Insects  of  the 
Lecanium  group,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Eradria  scitula  ;  it 
does  not  construct  a  case,  but  shelters  itself  when  walking  from 
one  scale  to  another  by  means  of  silken  tubes  ;  it  suffers  from 
the  attacks  of  parasites.1  Oxychirotinae,  an  Australian  group, 
is  interesting  because,  according  to  Meyrick,  it  possesses  forms 
connecting  the  Pterophoridae  with  the  more  normal  Pyralids. 

Crambidae,  or  Grass-moths,  are  amongst  the  most  abundant 
Lepidoptera  in  this  country,  as  they  include  the  little  pale  moths 
that  fly  for  short  distances  amongst,  the  grass  of  lawns  and 
pastures  ;  they  fold  their  wings  tightly  to  their  body,  and 
have  a  head  pointed  in  front,  in  consequence  of  the  form 
and  direction  of  the  palpi.  They  sit  in  an  upright  position 
on  the  stems  of  grass,  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  is  done 
because  then  they  are  not  conspicuous.  Perhaps :  but  it  would  be 
a  somewhat  difficult  acrobatic  performance  to  sit  with  six  legs 
across  a  stem  of  grass.  The  larvae  are  feeders  on  grass,  and 
construct  silken  tunnels  about  the  roots  at  or  near  the  surface. 
.The  Ancylolominae  are  included  in  Crambidae  by  Meyrick  and 
Hampson.  Schoenobiinae 2 3  are  included  by  Meyrick  in  Pyraustidae, 
but  this  view  appears  not  to  meet  with  acceptance,  and  the  group 
is  more  usually  associated  with  the  Crambidae.  Most  writers 
place  the  anomalous  genus  Acmtropus  as  a  separate  tribe,  but  it 
is  associated  by  both  Meyrick  and  Hampson  with  Schoenolmts. 
This  Insect  is  apparently  the  most  completely  aquatic  of  all  the 
Lepidoptera,  and  was  for  long  associated  with  the  Triehoptera 
in  consequence  of  its  habits  and  of  the  scaling  of  the  wings 
being  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  The  males  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  large  numbers  fluttering  over  the  surface  of  shallow,  but 
large,  bodies  of  water ;  the  females  are  rarely  seen,  and  in  some 
cases  have  no  wings,  or  have  these  organs  so  small  as  to  be  useless. 
The  female,  it  would  appear,  comes  quite  to  the  surface  for 
coupling,  and  then  takes  the  male  beneath  the  water.  The  larvae 
have  the  usual  number  of  Lepidopterous  feet,  and  apparently  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  plants  below  water  just  as  Lepidopterous  larvae 
ordinarily  do  in  the  air. a  They  have  no  trace  of  gills,  and  their 

1  Howard'  Insect  Life,  vii.  1895,  p.  402. 

2  Monograph  by  Hampson,  P.  Zool.  Soe.  London,  1895,  p.  897-974. 

3  Disque,  Eni.  Zeit.  Stettin,  li.  1890,  p.  59.  Cf.  also  Rebel,  Zool.  Jahrh.  Snst. 
xii.  1898,  p.  3. 
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s  unknown.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
hut  really  very  little  is  known.  They  are 
rn  many  parts  of  North  and  Central 
mules  have,  as  we  have  said,  abbreviated 
species  there  are,  and  whether  the  modifica- 
i  development  of  the  wings  are  constant  in 
:e  unknown  as  yet. 

Fan  42  Pterophoridae  <  ['hum -moths'). — Elegant  Insects 
of  small  size,  usually  with  tire  wings  divided  (after  the  fashion  of 
a  hand  into  fingers)  so  as  to  form  feathers :  the  extent  of  this 
division  is  diverse,  but  tire  hind  wings  are  more  completely  divided 
than  the  front,  which  indeed  are  sometimes  almost  entire.  The 
group  is  placed  by  Meyrick  in  his  Pyralidina,  but  there  are  many 
entomologists  who  look  on  it  as  distinct.  It  consists  of  two 
sub  -  families,  Agdistinae  and  Pterophorinae,  that  have  been 
treated  as  families  by  many  entomologists.  The  Agdistinae 
(of  which  we  have  a  British  representative  of  the  only  genus 
Af/distes)  have  the  wings  undivided.  Pterophorinae  have  the 
hind  wings  trifid  or  (rarely)  quadritid,  the  front  wings  bifid  or, 
(rarely)  trifid.  The  larvae  of  the  Pterophorinae  are  different 
from  those  of  Pyraliclae.  being  slow  in  movement  and  of  heavy 
form,  covered  with  hair  and  living  exposed  on  leaves ;  the  pupae 
iu  higlih  lemailmhle  hpnn>  mti  coloured  somewhat  like  the 
laime  and  Pso  lianv  h\«.  the  Imae.  and  are  attached  somewhat 
dtei  tin  n  ouu  i  of  buflerfiw- pupae  by  the  cremaster:  but 
m  Rome  n-es  them  is  a  dijit  cocoon.  There  is,  however, 
mmh  ri  let  m  the  Imal  and  pupal  habits  of  .  the  Ptero- 
phoiidie  m  nr,  ha’s  mg  lunch  <>1  concealment  of  divers  kinds. 
We  hrc\e  thute  speeipc  Case  Lovely  Plume-moths  in  Britain. 
The  faimp  vnlriv  disii  muted,  and  will  probably  prove 
r i melons  m  speues  when  the  small  and  delicate  Insects  existing 
m  hie  hopn  -  me  mme  appicei  tied  by  collectors. 

Fam.  43.  Alucitidae  Orneodidae  of  Meyrick  and  others).— 
The  mrt  Lnuta  includes  t hr  only  moths  that  have  the  front 
and  hind  wings  divided,  each  into  six  feathers.  Species  of  it, 
though  not  numerous,  occur  in  various  regions.  The  larva  and 
pupa,  are  less  anomalous  than  those  of  the  Pterophoridae,  though, 
the  imago  is  more  anomalous.  The  caterpillar  of  our  British  A. 
poli/rhirfyltt  feeds  <  n  the  flower-buds  of  honey-suekle,  and  forms  a 

:  0]a?‘Uifc,tioii  ;  Meyrick,  To.  cnl.  Soc.  London ,  1SS6,  p.  1. 
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cocoon.  The  moth  with  wings  expanded  is  about  an  inch  across, 
and  is  a  lovely  object.  It  is  not  rare,  though  seldom  numerous. 

Fam.  44.  Tortricidae. — Moths  of  small  size,  with  a  rather 
ample  wing  area,  with  the  wing-fringes  never  as  long  as  the 
wings  are  wide  (long  across),  the  hind  wings  without  a  pattern : 
the  anterior  nervure  on  the  hind  wings  is  simply  divergent  from 
that  next  to  it,  and  the  internal  nervure,  lb,  is  very  evidently 
forked  at  the  base.  The  larvae  inhabit  their  food,  which  may  be 
rolled  up  or  twisted  leaves,  or  the  interior  of  fruits  and  herbs,  or 
galls,  or  even  roots ;  thgy  exhibit  less  diversity  than  is  usual  in 
other  large  series  of  moths ;  all  have  the  normal  complement  of 
sixteen  legs.  This  group  is  a  very  extensive  one,  but  is  much 
neglected  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  attending  its  study; 
it  is  not  recognised  in  Hampson’s  Table  of  families  given  on 
p.  370,  being  there  merged  in  Tineidae.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  a  really  natural  group,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  merge  it 
in  the  sufficiently  enormous  assemblage  of  the  Tineidae  till 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  by  the  light  of  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  external  anatomy  than  we  possess  at  present. 
The  term  Microlepidoptera  is  frequently  met  with  in  entomo¬ 
logical  literature,  and  should,  we  think,  be  confined  to  the  tvTo 
series  Tortricidae  and  Tineidae.  The  Pterophoridae,  and  even 
the  Pyralidae,  have  been,  and  still  sometimes  are,  included  under 
this  term,  but  at  present  it  seems  best  to  limit  its  application  as 
is  here  suggested. 

Three  great  divisions  are  at  present  recognised ;  these  were 
formerly  called  by  Meyrick,1  Tortricidae,  Grapholithidae,  Conchy- 
lidae  ;  subsequently,2  he  has  adopted  the  names  Tortricidae, 
Epiblemidae,  Phaloniadae.  .Lord  Walsingham,  who  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the  elucidation  of  this  most 
difficult  group,  lias  suggested  3  that  another  change  is  desirable, 
and  if  so  the  nomenclature  will  be : — 1.  Tortricidae  [or  T01- 
ticinae,  according  to  the  view  that  may  be  taken  as  to  the  group 
being  family  or  sub-family]  ;  2.  Phaloniidae  [  =  the  formerly 
used  name,  Conch ylidae]  ;  3.  Olethreutidae  [  =  the  formerly  used 
name  Grapholithinae  =  Epiblemidae,  Meyr.].  We  have  upwards 
of  300  species  in  Britain,  nearly  200  of  which  belong  to  the 
last  division.  The  name  Tortricidae  refers  to  the  habit  !he 

1  P.  Linn.  Soc.  A'.  ,S‘.  Wales  (2),  vi.  1SS1,  ]«.  410. 

2  Handbook  Brit.  Lep.  1895,  493.  3  Tr.  euJ.  Hoc.  Loudon,  1895,  V.  495. 


Irirvac  of  fcb'w  moths  possess  of  rolling  up  leaves,  or  twisting 
hi i !  1  distorting  .shoots  and  buds. 

'flu1  rondo  in  which  leaves  and  shoots  are  twisted  and  rolled 
]w  the  very  sma'l  larvae,  has  been  ranch  discussed  and  is  .pro- 
biddy  the'  result  of  two  or  three,  distinct  causes: — 1,  the 
immediate  operations  of  the  larva;  2 ,  the  contraction  of  silk 
when  drying:  changes  in  the  mode  of.  growth  of  the  parts  of 

the  vegetable,  resulting  from  the  interference  of  the'  caterpillar. 
The  larvae  of  [bis  family  that  live  in  fruits  are  only  too  widely 
(we  will  not  say  well;  known.  Stainto%  gives  as  the  habitat  of 
Mrnnotia  fiombrana,  “  larva,  frequent  in  plum-pies  ”  ;  the  cater¬ 
pillar  of  Curpncdpsn  pvmonella  (the  Codling -moth)  mines  in. 
apples  and  pears,  and  its  ravages  are  known  only  too  well  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  world  where  fruit-trees  of  this  kind 
are  cultivated.  (J.  sphmdana  lives  in  acorns  and  walnuts  ;  C. 
juliancc  in  Spanish  chestnuts.  Two,  if  not  more,  larvae  live  in 
the  seeds  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  and  have  become  notorious 
under  the  name  of  jumping-beans,  on  account  of  the  movements 
they  cause.  As  these  latter  show  no  trace  externally  of  being 
inhabited,  the  movements  are  supposed  to  be  a  mysterious. pro¬ 
perty  of  the  seed ;  they  are  really  due  to  its  containing  a  large 
cavity,  extending,  in  one  direction  of  the  seed,  nearly  or  quite 
from  skin  to  skin  ;  in  this  the  larva  makes  a  movement  sufficient 
to  alter  the  point  of  equilibrium- of  the  cpiieseent  seed,  or  as 
a.  free  body  to  strike  some  part  of  it.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
movements  of  the  larva  have  not,  we  believe,  been  ascertained. 
There  are,  at  least,  two  species  of  these  Insects,  and  two  plants 
harbouring  them,  known  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  viz. 
Carpoeaqsa.  saltitans  living  in  the  seeds  of  Croton  colMguaja  and 
Grapholithn  sebastianiac  living  in  the  seeds  of  Scbastiama 
bicapsularis. 

Pam.  45.  Tineidae. — Small  moths  with  the  labial  palpi 
more  flexible  and  mobile,  than  in  other  moths ;  usually  separated 
and  pointed.  Hind  wings  frequently  with  very  long  fringes,  the 
wing  itself  being  proportionally  reduced  in  size,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  pointed  at  the  tip.  Larvae  very  diverse,  almost  always 
with  habits  of  concealment.  The  series  of  forms  included  under 
this  head  is  very  numerous,  the  British  species  alone  mounting 
up  to  TOO,  while  the  total  described  cannot  he  less  than  4000. 
This  number,  however,  must  be  but  a  fragment  of  what  exists, 
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Fig.  207. — Diplosara  lignivora  (Gelechiicles). 


if  Mr.  Meyriek  be  correct  in  supposing  that  a  single  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  family — Oecophoridae — comprises  2000 
species  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  alone.  As  the  study 
of  these  Insects  is  attended 
with  great  difficulty  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fragility  and 
the  minute  size  of  the  great 
majority,  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  their  classifi¬ 
cation  is  in  a  comp^atively 
rudimentary  state.  shall 

not,  therefore,  deal  with  it  here. 

Neither  can  we  attempt  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  extreme  diversity 

in  the  colours,  forms,  and  attitudes  of  these  small  Insects.  The 
one  shown  in  Tig.  207,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great 
accumulation  of  scales  on  the  wings  and  legs.  As  regards  the 
pointed  wings  and  the  long  fringes,  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  of  these  small  forms  the  wings  are 
passive  agents  in  locomotion ;  a  similar  condition  of  the  wings 
is  found  in  other  very  minute  Insects,  e.g.  Thysanoptera  and 
Triehopterygidae  ;  in  all  these  cases  the  framework  of  the  wings  is 
nearly  absent :  in  some  forms  of  the  Tineidae,  Opostega,  e.g.  the 
nervules  .  are  reduced  to  three  or  four  in  each  wing.  The 
'variety  in  habits  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  external  form,  and 
the  larvae  exceed  in  diversity  those  of  any  other  group  of 
Lepidoptera.  No  doubt  a  corresponding  amount  of  diversity 
will  be  discovered  in  the  details  of  structure  of  the  perfect 
Insects,  the  anatomy  of  but*  few  having  been  at  present  investi¬ 
gated.  Tinea  pellionella  has  two  very  important  peculiarities  in 
its  internal  anatomy :  the  testes  consist  of  four  round  follicles 
on  each  side,  and,  contrary  to  the  condition  generally  prevalent, 
in  Lepidoptera,  are  not  brought  together  in  a  common  capsule  :  the 
two  groups  are,  however,  not  quite  free  (as  they  are  in  Ifrjnal cA. 
but  are  connected  by  a  loose  tracheal  network.  Even  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  also  pointed  out  by  Clmlodkovsky  1  that 
the  adult  Insect  possesses  only  two  Malpighian  tubes  instead  of 
six,  the  lformal  number  in  Lepidoptera  ;  in  the  larva  there  aiV. 
however,  six  elongate  tubes.  The  group  of  forms  to  which 
1  Zool.  Anz.  v.  1882.  j>.  2(52. 
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Tinea.  belongs  is  reinarkable  for  tin-,  diversity  and  exceptional 
diameter  of  the  food-habits  of  the  larvae ;  species  subsist 
on  dried  camel's  dune  various  kinds  of  clotlies,  furs,  and 
hair,  and  even  about,  horns  of  deer  and  horses’  hoofs:  one 
species  has  been  found  in  abundance  m  the  hair  of  a  live 
sloth,  Jh'tithi pv.i  runil/iq(’i\  undei  circumstances  that  render  it 
possible  that  the  larva  feeds  on  the  creature's  hair,  though  it 
may  feed  on  minute  vegetable  matter  found  in  the  liair. 
The  laive  of  Tinea  rastella  is  occasionally  found  feeding  on  the 
horns  of  living  antelopes.  Several  specif  of  Tineidae  are  known 
to  devour  Scale-Insects.  ^ 

Zita  solanella  is  notorious  for  the  ravages  it  commits  on 
stored  potatoes.  Quite  a  number  of  species  live  on  cryptogamic 
matter,  or  in  old  wood ;  Oinophila  v-flavum  feeds  on  the  mould 
on  the.  walls  of  cellars,  and  is  reputed  to  be  injurious  by  occasion¬ 
ally  also  attacking  the  corks  of  bottles  containing  wine.  Oecocms 
gvAjondla  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  galls  on  Limoniastrum 
guyonianum ,  a  plant  that,  growing  in  the  deserts  to  the  south 
of  Algeria,  is  a  favourite  food  of  camels,  and  is  frequently  entirely 
covered  with  sand.  The  deposition  of  an  egg  by  this  moth  is 
believed  by  Guenee1  to  give  rise  to  a  gall  in  which'  the  larva  is 
entirely  enclosed  (like  the  larvae  of  the  gall-flies).  Of  Clothes- 
rnotlis  there  are  at  least  three  species  widely  distributed. 
Teirkophaga  iapet'd/o  is  perhaps  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
Clothes-moth  .  its  eatm  pillar  not  only  feeds  on  clothes,  but  spins- 
uebs  and  gaLhrnv  amongst  them.  Tinea  pellionella  is  also  very 
common ;  its  larva  Jives  m  a  portable,  case,  while  that  of  the 
thud  species  Tiaeala  In^dhdla,  forms  neither  a  case  nor  definite 
galleries.  We  have  found  this  the  most  destructive  of  the  three 
at  Oa  ml  nidge.  Clothes  or  valuable  furs  may  be  completely  pro¬ 
tected  by.. wrapping  them  in  good  sound  paper  in  such  a  way 
that  no  crevices  are  left  at  the  places  where  the  edges  of  the 
paper  meet.  Garments  that  have  become  infested  may  be  entirely 
cleared  by  free  exposure  to  air  and'  sunshine. 

Two  species  of  Tinea  have  been  recorded  as  viviparous,  viz. 
Tinea  vivipa.ra  in  Australia,  and  an  undetermined  species  in 
South  America.  Tire  species  of  the  genus  Solenobia — in  which 
the  female  is  apterous — are  frequently  parthenogenfetic.  The 
group  Taleporiidae,  to  which  this  genus  belongs,  is  by  some 
1  Ami,  Soe.  mt.  France  (4),  x.  1870,  p.  1,  pi.  rii.- 
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classified  with  Psyehidae,  in  which  family,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  one  or  two  parthenogenetic  forms  are  also  known. 

The  larvae  of  Tineidae,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
remarkable  armature  found  in  so  many  of  the  larger  caterpillars, 
are  exceedingly  diverse.1  Some  are  entirely  destitute  of  feet 
(■ Phyllocnistis ).  Others  are  destitute  of  the  thoracic  legs ; 
Nepticula  is  in  this  case,  but  it  is  provided  with  an  increased 
number  of  abdominal  feet,  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  imperfect 
ventral  processes.  Some  mine  in  leaves,  others  live  in  portable 
cases  of  various  forms.  Some  are  leaf-miners  during  their 
early  life,  and  subsequently  change  their  habits  by  con¬ 
structing  a  portable  case.  The  genus  Goleophora  affords 
numerous  instances  of  this  mode  of  life ;  the  habits  of  these 
case-bearers  exhibit  considerable  variety,  and  there  are  many 
points  of  interest  in  their  life-histories.  Change  of  habit  during 
the  larval  life  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  many 
Lepidoptera  and  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
certain  Tineidae.  Meyrick  mentions  the  following  case  as 
occurring  in  an  Australian  Insect,  Nematobola  orthotricha  ;2  the 
larva,  until  two-thirds  grown,  is  without  feet,  and  is  almost 
colourless,  and  mines  in  the  leaves  of  Persoonia  Icmceolata ;  but 
when  two-thirds  grown  it  acquires  sixteen  feet,  changes  colour, 
becoming  very  variegate,  and  feeds  externally,  unprotected,  on  the 
leaves.  The  cases  of  the  case-bearing  Tineids  are  usually  of 
small  size,  and  do  not  attract  attention  like  those  of  Psyehidae. 
A  very  remarkable  one  was  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green  in 
C'eylon,  and  was  at  first  believed  to  be  formed  by  a  Caddis-worm. 
It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  the  Insect  forming  it  is  the 
caterpillar  of  Pseudodoxia  limtdus,  a  Tineid  moth  of  the  group 
Depressariidae ; 3  the  case  is  composed  of  minute  fragments  of 
moss,  sand,  arul  lichens :  the  anterior  end  is  dilated  into  a  shield- 
like  hood  that  covers  and  protects  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
larva  when  feeding ;  the  food  is  mosses  and  lichens  on  rocks  and 
trees.  Before  pupating,  the  larva  folds  down  tire  edges  of  the 
hood  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  like  an  envelope,  fastening 
them  with  silk.  The  case  is  fixed  to  the  rock  or  other  support 
and  hangs  there  until  the  moth  appears. 

1  For  tab?e  of  the  larvae,  according  to  number  of  feet  and  otter  characters,  ;<ee 
Sorhagen,  Berlin,  ent.  Zeit.  xxvii.  1883,  pp.  1-8. 

2  P.  Linn.  Sue.  N.S.  Wales  (2)  vii.  1892,  p.  593. 

3  Durrant,  Ent.  May.  ,  xxxi.  1895,  p.  107. 
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-■mu-  Tmeids,  the  larvae  of 
ho  Yuouis  of  south-western 
nth  .of  very  unusual  form 
(Fig.  208,  E),  and 
some  of  them,  by 
aid  of  this  peculiar 
mouth,  exhibit  a 
remarkable  modifi¬ 
cation  of  instinct. 
The  facts  are  chiefly 
known  from  the 
observations  of 
Riley  1  on  Promiba 
i/Hccasdla,  a  moth 
living  on  Yucca 
Jilamentosa ;  this 
plant  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  our 
gardens  in  this 
country,  where  it 
never,  we  believe, 
produces  seed.  The 
Yuccas  are  not 
fitted  for  self-fertil¬ 
isation  or  for  fer¬ 
tilisation  by  Insect 
agency  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  The 
progeny  of  the 
moth  develops  in 
■  the  pods  of  the 
r.  'plant,  and  as  these 
;  cannot  grow  until 
the  flowers  have 
lnbit  of  fertilising  (be  flowers 
the  i mi t  that  is  to  develop  into 
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maxillae  (which  in  this  sex  are  very  remarkably  formed),1  a  con¬ 
siderable  mass  of  pollen,  which  she  holds  by  means  of  the  peculiar 
maxillary  tentacles;  she  then  lays  an  egg  in  the  pistil,  usually 
of  some  flower  other  than  that  from  which  she  has  gathered  the 
pollen ;  and  after  she  has  accomplished  this  act  she  carefully 
applies  the  pollen  she  had  previously  collected  to  the  pistil,  so 
as  to  secure  the  fertilisation  of  the  flower  and  the  development 
of  the  pod. 

The  species  of  Prodoxus  stand  in  a  very  peculiar  relation 
to  Pronuba.  They  also  live  in  Yuccas,  and  have  habits  similar 
to  those  of  Pronuba,  with  the  important  exception  that,  being 
destitute  of  the  requisite  apparatus,  they  do  not  fertilise 
the  Yucca-flowers,  and  are  thus  dependent  on  Pronuba  for 
the  steps  being  taken  that  are  necessary  for  the  rearing  of  the 
progeny  of  the  two  kinds  of  moth.  Hence  the  name  of  Yucca- 
moth  has  been  bestowed  on  Pronuba,  and  that  of  “  bogus  Yucca- 
moth  ”  on  the  Prodoxus.  The  Pronuba  we  figure  is  the  largest 
and-  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus  and  fertilises  Yucca 
brcvifolia ;  the  larva  is  destitute  of  abdominal  feet,  and  in 
the  pupa  the  spines  on  the  back  that  exist  in  nearly  all  pupae 
that'  live  in  stems  are  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
The  Yuccas  do  not  flower  every  year,  and  the  Prodoxidae  have  a 
corresponding  uncertainty  as  to  their  periods  of  appearance, 
passing  sometimes  a  year  or  two  longer  than  usual  in  the  pupal 
stage. 

Fam.  46.  Eriocephalidae. — This  family  has  recently  been 
proposed  for  some  of  the  moths  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
Micropteryx2  They  are  small,  brilliant,  metallic  Insects,  of 
diurnal  habits,  but  are  very  rarely  seen  on  the  wing,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  can  fly  much.  These  little  Insects  are  of 
peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  differ  from  the  great  majority 
of  the  Lepidoptera  in  at  least  two  very  important  points,  viz. 
the  structure  of  the  wings  and  of  the  mouth-parts.  The  mouth 
shows  that  we  may  consider  that  the  Lepidoptera  belong  to  the 
mandibulate  Insects,  although  in  the  great  majority  of  them  the 
mandibles  in  the  final  instar  are  insignificant,  functionles* 
structures,  or  are  entirely  absent,  and  although  the  maxillae  are 

1  The  maxillary  tentacle  is  considered  by  Prof.  ,T.  B.  Smith  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  stipes,  cf.  antca ,  p.  309  ;  also  Insect  Life,  v.  1S93,  p.  101. 

2  Chapman,  Tr.  ent.  Sue.  London,  1894,  p.  366. 
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ug  of'  swve tri  tli at  it  is  difficult  to 
ii-iiiilly  found  in  the  maxilla  of 
ala  in  both  these  respects  connects 
niJatM. :  the  mandibles  have  teen 
cl]  developed  ;  and  the  maxillae  are 


uni.  developed  into  a  proboscis,  but  have  each  two  separate, differen- 
liuted-  not  o]< hum  ted  -lobes,  and  an  (dentate,  five-jointed,  very 
flexible  palpus.  The  moths  iced  on  pollen,  and  use  their 
maxillae  for  the  purpose,  somewhat  in  the  style  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  Prodoxidae,  The  wings  have  no  frenulum,  neither 
have  they  any  shoulder,  and  they  probably  function  as  separate 
organs  instead  of  as  a  united  pair  on  each  side:  the  modification 
of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  hind  wing — -whereby  this  wing  is 
reduced  as  a  flying'  agent  to  the  condition  of  a  subordinate  to  the 
front  wing — does  not  here  exist :  the  hind  wing  differs  little  from 
the  front  wing  in  consequence  of  the  parts  in  front  of  the  cell  being 
well  developed.  There  is  a  small  jugum.  These  characters  have 
led  Packard  to  suggest  that  the  Erioceplialidae  should  he  separated 
from  all  other  Lepidoptera  to  form  a  distinct  sub-Order,  Lepidoptera 
Laciniata.2  The  wing-characters  of  Eriocephcda  are  repeated — as 
to  their  main  features — in  Hepialidae  and  Mieropterygidae ;  but 
both  these  groups  differ  from  Eriocephala  as  to  the  structure  of 
the  mouth-parts,  and  in  their  metamorphoses.  Although  Erio-- 
ccpJmla  calthdla  is  one  of  our 
most  abundant  moths,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  spring  nearly  every¬ 
where,  and  being  easily  found 
on  account  of  its  habit  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  buttercup-flowers,  yet 
its  metamorphoses  were  till 
recently  completely  unknown. 

Dr.  Chapman  lias,  however, 
been  able  to  give  us  some  1 
information  as  to  the  habits 
and  structure  of  the  larvae,  in 
both  of  which  points  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  most  interesting.  The  eggs  and  young  larvae  are  “  quite 


rG.  209. — Larva  of  Brioccphala  calthdla. 
(After  Chapman.)  A,  Young  larva  from 
side,  x  50  ;  B,  portion  of  skin  with  a  bulla 
or  ball-like  appendage  :  e,  abdominal  foot 


1  Walter,  Jena.  ZcUschr,  Natu 


we  have  explained  on  p.  308. 
dx.  1895,  pp.  636  and  803. 


.  1885.  He  did  not  distinguish  Brio- 
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unlike  our  ideas  of  a  Lepidopterous  Insect  ;  ”  the  former  have  a 
snowy  or  mealy  appearance,  owing  to  a  close  coating  of  minute 
rods  standing  vertically  on  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and  often 
tipped  with  a  small  bulb.  The  larva  lives  amongst  wet  moss 
and  feeds  on  the  growing  parts  thereof ;  it  is  not  very  similar  to 
any  other  Lepidopterous  larva :  Dr.  Chapman  suggests  a  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  Slug- worms  (Limacodids),  but  Dyar  is  probably 
correct  in  thinking  the  resemblances  between  the  two  are  unim¬ 
portant  :  the  larva  of  Eriocephala  possesses  three  pairs  of  thoracic 
legs,  and  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  appendages,  placed  on  the 
segments  immediately  following  the  thorax  ;  oif  the  under-surface 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  abdominal  segments  there  is  a  sucker, 
trifoliate  in  form  ;  this  is  probably  really  situate  entirely  on  the 
tenth  segment :  the  body  bears  rows  of  ball-appendages,  and  the 
integument  is  beautifully  sculptured.  The  head  is  retractile 
and  the  antennae  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  caterpillars.  This 
larva  is  profoundly  different  from  other  Lepidopterous  larvae 
inasmuch  as  the  abdominal  feet,  or  appendages,  are  placed  on 
different  segments  to  what  is  customary,  and  are  of  a  different 
.  form.  Unfortunately  the  pupa  has  not  been  procured,  but  there 
is  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  more  like  that  of 
Tineidae  than  like  that  of  Microp- 
terygidae.  ■ 

The  Hew  Zealand  genus  Pctlaeo- 
micra  is  only  imperfectly  known. 

Meyrick  considers  it  the  “most 
ancient  ”  Lepidopteron  yet  dis-  ~ 
covered ;  and  it  would  appear  that  .. 
its  relations  are  with  Eriocephala 
rather  than  with  Micropteryx.  From 
information  he  has  kindly  given  to 
us,  we  are  able  to  say  that  this  moth 
possesses  mandibles  but  no  proboscis. 

Fam.  47.  Micropterygidae. — 

Small  moths  of  metallic  colours, 
without  mandibles,  with  elongate 
maxillary  palpi :  without  frenulum :  both  wings  with  a  complex 
system  of  wing-veins :  on  the  hind  wings  the  area  anterior  t  o 
the  cell  is  large,  and  traversed  by  three  or  four  elongate,  parallel 


Fig.  210. — Larva  of  Micropicri, 
A,  Ventral  view  of  the  ! 
magnified  ;  B,  the  same, 
setae  undnly  magnified,  liri 
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proboscis.  Larva  (I 
The  pap;!  (Fig.  211 
and  appendages  free, 


mandibles,  but  there  is  a  short,  imperfect  . 
r.  210)  without  any  legs,  mining  in  leaves, 
is  not  a  pupa  obteeta,  but  has  the  head 
nd  it  provided  with  enormous  mandibles. 
.Although  these  Insects  in  general  appearance  resemble  Erio- 
rcphnlc-  to  snob  an  extent  that  both  have  been  placed  in  one 
cenus,  vir.  M-iev^tt&ryr;  yet  the  two  forms  are  radically  distinct. 

The  most  remarkable 
point  in  Micropterya; 
is  the  metamorphosis ; 
the  female  moth  is 
furnished  with  a  cut¬ 
ting  ovipositor,  by  the 
aid  of  which  she  de¬ 
posits' -an  egg  between 
the  two  layers  of  a 
leaf  after  the  manner 
of  a  saw-fly  ; 1  the  larva 
mines  the  newly-opened 
leaves  in  the  early 
spring,  and  feeds  up 
with  rapidity ;  it  by 
some  means  reaches 
the  ground,  and  there 
pupates  iu  a  firm  hut 
thin  cocoon,  with  grains 
of  earth  Listened  to  it ; 
in  this  it  passes  the 
greater  part  of  its  life 
•  as  a  larva,  changing  to 
1  a  pupa  very  early  in 
the  following  spring. 
The  pupa,  is  unlike  any  other  Lepidopterous  pupa,  but  is  similar 
to  those  of  Trichoptera  :  neither  the  head  nor  the  appendages 
are  glued  to  the  body  or  to  one  another,  but  are  free,  so  that 
the  pupa  can  use  the  appendages  to  a  considerable  extent ;  it  is 
,  furnished  with  enormous  mandibles  (Fig.  211,  C,  D),  which  are 
detached  and  shed  after  emergence.2  In  the  interval  between 


10.  211. — Pnpa  ..1 
Dorsal  aspect. :  B.  C.  D. 
B,  pro  tile  ;  C.  posterio 
mandibles.  Britain. 


1  Wood,  Ent.  Mag.  xxv 
e  Chapman,  Tr.  cut.  Soc. 


I  1890,  p.  148. 
London,  1893,  p.  255. 
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the  larval  period  of  feeding  and  the  imaginal  instar,  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  life  are  essentially  like  those  of  Trichoptera.  The  larva 
has  not  been  at  all  satisfactorily  studied ;  the  spiracles  appear 
to  be  excessively  minute,  but  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr, 
Chapman  to  be  normal  in  number  and  position. 

All  the  information  we  possess  points  to  profound  distinctions 
between  Mieropteryx  and  Eriocepkala,  for  whereas  in  the  former 
the  mandibles  drop  off  from  the  pupa,  so  that  the  imago  has  no 
mandibles,  in  the  latter  the  mandibles  exist,  as  they  do  in 
several  other  true  Lepidoptera.  As  the  history  of  the  mandi¬ 
bles  is  not  known  in  other  Lepidoptera  (where  they  are  present 
in  the  larva  but  wanting  in  the  imago),  M^is  premature  to 
conclude  that  no  other  Lepidoptera  suffer  the  actual  loss  of  the 
mandibles  as  Mic-rtypteryx  does,  though  there  is  nothing  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  in  any  other  Lepidopterous  pupa  are  the 
mandibles  specially  developed  as  they  are  in  Mkropteryx.  This 
pupa  is  in  fact  quite  unique  in  this  Order  of  Insects.  When  the 
history  of  the  pupal  mandibles  is  known,  we  shall  be  able  to 
decide  whether  they  are  secondary  structures,  like  the  deciduous, 
supplementary  mandibles  found  in  Otiorhvnchides  (Coleoptera, 
Ehynchophora). 
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A  - OK  TffRIPS 

Order  VII.  Diptera 

Wings  two,  membra  nous,  usually  transparent  and  never  very  large  ; 
behind  the  icings  n  yah  of  small  erect  capitate  bodies — 
halter es — frequently  concealed  under  membranous  hoods. 
No  distinct  peothorox.  all  the  divisions  of  the  thorax  being 
united  to  form  a  large  mass.  Mouth-parts  very  variable, 
formed  for  suction  not  for  biting,  frequently  assuming  the 
form  of  a  proboscis  that  can  be  retracted  and  concealed  in  a 
cleft  of  the  under  siele  of  the  head.  The  metamorphosis  is 
very  great,  the  larvae  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
perfect  Insects,  but  being  usually  footless  grubs  or  maggots  : 
frequently  the  head ■  is  indistinct,  small,  and  retracted. 
Pupa  variable,  either  exposed  and  rather  hard,  with  the 
appendages  of  the  body  more  or  less  adherent;  or  enclosed 
in  a  seedy  capsule  looking  like  a  seed,  and  when  extracted , 
soft  and  delicate,  with  the  appendages  not  fastened  to  the 
body  incapable  of  movement. 

This  definition  of  the  Diptera,,  or  two-winged  flies,  is  framed 
without  reference  to  the  fleas,  which  are  wingless,  or  to  a  few 
other  parasitic  wingless  Diptera,  such  as  the  sheep-tick.  Although 
the  Order  is  of  enormous  extent,  these  exceptional  eases  are 
remarkably  few’.  About  40,000  species  of  Diptera  have  been 
discovered,  but  these  are  only  a  tithe  of  what  are  still  unknown 
td  science.  The  Order  is  not  a  favourite  one  with  entomologists, 
and  by  the  rest  of  the  world  it  may  be  said  to  he  detested. 
Flies  do  not  display  the  sort  of  intelligence  we  appreciate, 
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or  the  kind  of  beauty  we  admire,  and  as  a  few  of  the 
creatures  somewhat  annoy  us,  the  whole  Order  is  only  too 
frequently  included  in  the  category  of  nuisances  that  we  must 
submit  to.  Moreover,  the  scavenger-habits  that  are  revealed, 
when  we  begin  to  study  their  lives,  are  very  repugnant  to  many 
persons.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  flies  are  not  popular, 
and  that  few  are  will¬ 
ing  to  study  them,  or 
to  collect  them  for 
observation.  Never¬ 
theless,  Diptera  have 
considerable  claims  to 
be  classed  as  actually  l 
the  highest  of  Insects 
physiologically,  for  it 
is  certainly  in  them 
that  the  processes  of  a 
complete  life -history 
are  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  and 
that  the  phenomena 
of  metamorphosis  have 
been  most  perfected. 

A  maggot,  hatching 
from  an  egg,  is  able 
to  grow  with  such  rapidity  that  the  work  of  its  life  in  this 
respect  is  completed  in  a  few  days  ;  then  forming  an  impene¬ 
trable  skin  it  dissolves  itself  almost  completely ;  solidifying  sub¬ 
sequently  to  a  sort  of  jelly,  it  in  a  few  days  reconstructs  itself 
as  a  being  of  totally  different  appearance  and  habits,  in  all 
its  structures  so  profoundly  changed  from  what  it  was  that  the 
resources  of  science  are  severely  taxed  to  demonstrate  any 
identity  of  the  organs  of  the  two  instars. 

A  good  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  Diptera  has  never 
been  made ;  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
Dipterologists,  has  recently  stated  that  “  the  external  characters 
of  the  Diptera  have  as  yet  been  very  insufficiently  studied.'’ 
We  shall*  therefore  only  trouble  the  student  with  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  points  of  structure  that  are  of  special  importance,  or 
that  lie  will  find  frequently  alluded  to.  The  head  is  remarkable 


ig.212. — ADipteron  (Fam.  Syrphidae),  Cheilosia  chryso- 
eoma.  Britain.  A,  Adult  larva  ;  B,  the  pupa  ;  C, 
nymph,  extracted  from  pupa ;  D,  imago.  (From 
Weyenbergli.) 
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W  its  niohij Jty.  and  is  umnected  with  the  thorax,  by  a  slender 
i  mu  e  ilnl  him  k  Dint  poimils  the  In  ad  to  undergo  semi-rotation. 
A  inree  part — sometimes  nearly  the  whole — of  the  exposed  sur¬ 
face  of  the  head  is  occupied  by  the  faceted  eyes.  It  is  usually 
the  east1  that  the  eve«  an  huger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
and  the  sexual  discrepancy  in  this  inspect  may  he  very  great. 
When  the  eyes  ot  the  two  sides  meet  in  a  coadapted  line  of  union 
the  Insect  is  Mid  to  he  "  holoptie/’  and  when  the  eyes  are  well 
separated  '•  diehnptic.”  1  The  holoptie  condition  is  specially  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  male,  but  in  some  forms  occurs  in  both  sexes. 
There  is  no  definite  distinction  between  holoptie  and  dichoptic 
eyes.  The  eyes  may  be  enormous,  Fig.  238,  without  actually  unit¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  cases  where  actual  contiguity  occurs,  it  takes  place 
in  different  manners.2  The  eyes  are  frequently  during  life  of 
brilliant  colours  and  variegate  with  stripes  or  spots ;  .this  con¬ 
dition  disappears  speedily  after  death,  and  it  is  uncertain  what 
the  use  of  this  coloration  may  be.3  The  eyes  are  frequently 
densely  set  with .  hairs  between  the  almost  innumerable  facets. 
These  facets  frequently  differ  in  size  according  to  their  position 
in  the  organ.  The  curious  double  eye  of  the  male  Bibio  (cf. 
Fig.  224)  is  well  worth  notice.  There  are  usually  three  small 
ocelli  placed  very  near  together  on  the  middle  of  the  summit  of 
the  head. 

The  antennae  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  they  offer 
one  of  the  readiest  means  of  classification.  The  families  placed 
by  systematisfcs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Order  have  antennae 
similar  to  those  of  the  majority  of  Insects,  inasmuch  as  they 
consist  of  a  series  of  segments  approximately  similar  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  in  a  linear  manner  (Fig.  213,  A).  The 
number  of  these  joints  is  never  very  great,  but  reaches  sixteen 
in  certain  Tipulidae,  and  falls  as  low  as  eight  in  some  Bibioniclae. 
In  certain  cases  where  the  antennae  of  the  male  are  densely 
feathered  ( Chironomv.s ,  e.g.),  the  number  of  joints  is  in  that  sex 
greatly  augmented,  but  they  are  imperfectly  separated.  This 
form  of  antenna  gives  the  name  FTemocera  to  the  first  series  of 
Diptera.  The  majority  of  flies  have  antennae  of  another  form, 

1  Osten  Sacken,  Tr.  mi.  Soc,  London,  1884,  p.  501,  and  Berlin,  ent.  Zeitsehr. 

xxrvii.  1892,  p.  423,  etc.  *  ' 

2  Osten  Sacken  lias  recently  discussed  the  intermediate  conditions,  and  proposed 
the  name  “  pseudh  olopti  o  ”  for  some  of  them.  Ihrlin.  cut.  Zeitsehr.  xli.  1896,  p.  367. 

3  Girschner,  Berlin.  . nt .  Zeitsehr.  xxx i.  1887,  p.  155. 
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peculiar  to  the  Order,  viz.  three  segments,  the  outer  one  of 
which  is  of  diverse  form,  according  to  the  genus  or  species,  and 
bears  on  its  front  a  fine  projecting  bristle,  frequently  feathered, 
as  in  Fig.  213,  F ;  and  often  distinctly  divided  into  two  or  more 
joints.  This  form  of  antenna  is  found  in  the  series  Aschiza  and 
Schizophora  ;  it  is  well  exemplified  in  the  common  house-fiy,  where 
the  organs  in  question  hang  from  the  forehead,  and  are  placed  in 
a  hollow  formed  for  their  reception  on  the  front  of  the  head. 
Flies  with  this  form  of  antennae  are  called  Athericerous.  Between 
the  two  forms  of  antennae  we  have  mentioned  there  exists  what 
may,  speaking  roughly,  be  called  an  intermediate  condition,  or 


c 


Fig.  213. — Antennae  of  flies.  A,  THe  two  antennae  of  QlaphyropUra  picta  (Myceto- 
philidae) ;  B,  antenna  of  ffexatomapellucens  (Tabanidae) ;  C,  of  Asilvs  craironi/ormls 
(Asilidae)  ;  D,  of  Leptis  scolopacea  (Leptidae)  ;  E,  of  Dolichopiis  undnlatus  (Doli- 
chopidae)  ;  F,  of  Volueella  bombylans  (Syrphidae).  (After  Wandolleck.) 

rather  a  variety  of  intermediate  conditions,  associated  in  the 
series  Brachycera  (Fig.  213,  B  to  D).1  Here  there  are  three 
(sometimes  one  or  two)  segments  and  a  terminal  appendage, 
but  the  appendage  is  usually  compound  (often  so  distinctly  com¬ 
pound  that  it  is  evidently  a  series  of  partially,  or  even  completely, 
separate  joints,  Fig.  213,  B) :  the  appendage  in  these  cases  is  ter¬ 
minal,  that  is  to  say  it  is  placed,  not  as  in  the  Eumyiidae  on  the 
front  of  the  joint  that  bears  it,  but  (in  the  great  majority  of 
Brachycera)  at  the  tip  thereof;  this  appendage  is  often  conical 
and  pointed,  often  hair-like.  Exceptional  forms  of  antenna  are 
found  in  the  parasitic  flies  of  the  series  Pupipara.  In  the  Order 
generally  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  are  evidently 
distinct  ill  function  from  the  others,  and  form  the  “  scape  "  :  the 

1  It  may  be  well  to  remark  .that  thin  name  was  formerly  applied  to  all  Dipt  era 
except  Nemocera. 
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part  of  the  antenna  beyond  the  scape  is  called  the  “  flagellum  * ; 'r?; ' 
an  appendage  of  the  flagellum  is  called  “  arista  ”  when  bristle¬ 
like,  when  thicker  “  style.”  In  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna 
there  is  a  complex  nervous  structure  known  as  Johnston’s  organ. 

It  is  specially  well  developed  in  Culex  and  Chironomtis,  and  is 
larger  in  the  male  than  it  is  in  the  female.  Child  has  found 
something  of  the  kind  present  in  all  the  Diptera  he  has 
examined,  and  he  considers  that  an  analogous  structure  exists  in 
Insects  of  other  Orders.  He  thinks  it  is  concerned  with  the 
perception  of  vibration,  there  being  no  sharp  distinction  between 
auditory  and  tactile  sensation.1 

About  one-half  of  the  Diptera  possess  a  peculiar  structure 
in  the  form  of  a  head-vesicle  called  “  ptilinum.”  In  the  fly 
emerging  from  the  pupa  this  appears  as  a  bladder-like  expansion 
of  the  front  of  the  head ;  being  susceptible  of  great  distension,  it 
is  useful  in  rupturing  the  hard  shell  in  which  the  creature  is  then 
enclosed.  In  the  mature  fly  the  ptilinum  is  completely  intro¬ 
verted,  and  can  be  found  only  by  dissection ;  a  little  space,  the 
“  lunula,”  just  under  an  arched  suture,  extending  over  the  point 
of  insertion  of  the  antenae  remains,  however,  and  offers  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  ptilinum.  This  structure  is  also  of 
importance  in  classification,  though,  unfortunately,  it  is  difficult 
to  verify.2 

No  point  of  Insect  morphology  has  given  rise  to  more  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  than  the  mouth  of  Diptera ;  and  the  subject  is 
still  very  far  from  being  completely  understood.  The  anatomy 
and  morphology  of  the  mandibulate  Insect-mouth  are  compara¬ 
tively  simple  (though  not  without  greater  difficulties  than  are 
usually  appreciated) ;  and  it  has  been  the  desire  of  morphologists 
to  homologise  the  sucking  mouth  of  Diptera  with  the  biting 
mouth ;  hence  the  view  that  the  appendages  of  three  segments 
are  separate  and  distinct  in  the  fly’s  mouth  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  it  is  further  assumed  that  some  of  the  secondary  parts  of  the 
appendages  of  the  biting  mouth  can  also  be  recognised  in  the 
sucking  mouth.  The  anatomy  of  the  mouth-parts  is,  however, 

1  Zool.  Am.  xvii.  1894,  p.  35,  and  Ami.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  xiii.  1894,  p.  372  ;  Zeitschr. 
miss.  Zool.  Ivin.  1895,  p.  475. 

c  Cf.  Osten  Sacke.H,  Zcrlm.  cut.  ZHtadir.  xxxviii.  1893  ;  aid  Becher,  men.  cnt. 
Zeit.  i.  1882,  p.  49.  For  an  account  of  the  condition,  with /diagrammatic  figures, 
of  the  fiv  emerging  from  the  puna.  cf.  Sasatti.  J.  Coll.  Uavan.  i.  1887.  l).  34, 
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subject  to  great  diversity  of  structure  within  the  limits  of  the 
Order  itself,  even  the  two  sexes  in  some  species  differing  pro¬ 
foundly  in  this  respect.1  In  the  majority  of  the  family  Oestridae 
the  mouth-parts  are  practically  absent,  and  no  definite  entry  to 
the  alimentary  canal  can  be  perceived  (Fig.  245).  Besides  this 
condition  and  its  antithesis  (Fig.  214),  the  complex  assemblage 
of  lancets  seen  in  the  Breeze-flies  that  draw  blood,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  other  anatomical  conditions. 


hypopharynx  ;  c,  salivary  duct ;  d,  pharynx  ; 
(labium)  from  beneath  ;  a,  scutum  proboscidis  ; 
(After  Meiuert). 


Fig.  2X4. — Mouth -parts  of 
the  common  blood-suck¬ 
ing  fly,  Haematopota 
plmialis  $.  A,  Viewed 
from  beneath,  the  pro¬ 
boscis  removed  ;  a, 
labrum  ;  b,  b,  cultelli 
(mandibles  of  other 
anatomists)  :  c,  c,  scal- 
pella  (maxillae  of  other 
anatomists)  ;  d,  part  of 
ventral  scutum  of  second 
metamere  ;  e,  <?,/,/,  parts 
of  palpi ;  g,  hypopharynx 
and  pellucid  salivary- 
duet  ;  h,  salivary  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  i,  salivary  duct ; 
k,  membranous  part  of 
second  metamere;  l, 
pharynx  :  B,  labrum, 
pharynx,  hypopharynx, 
separated,  seen  from 
beneath  ;  a,  labrum  ;  b, 
protractor  muscles :  C,  proboscis 
e,  labella  ;  d,  d,  retractor  muscles. 


Although,  as  we  have  said,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  yet  on  the  whole  the  majority  of  Dipterologists  accept  a 
view  something  to  the  following  effect :- — the  labrum,  or  the 
labrum  combined  with  the  epipharynx,  is  frequently  much  pro¬ 
longed  ;  the  tongue — hypopharynx — may  also  be  much  prolonged, 
and  may  form,  in  apposition  with  the  labrum,  a  more  or  less  im¬ 
perfect  tube  for  ingestion  of  the  nutriment ;  the  labium  is  more 
or  less  membranous  or  fleshy,  and  acts  as  a  sheathing  organ,  its 
tips — called  labella — being  in  some  cases  developed  to  a  quite 
extraordinary  extent.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  there 
is  less  agreement;  the  pointed  organs  (Fig.  214,  A,  b  b)  are  by 

1  It  is  frequently  said  that  one  sex  of  a  single  species  may  be  dimorphic  in  ibis 
respect,  but  we  shall  subsequently  mention  (in  Blepharoeevidae)  that  this  is  nut 
yet  sufficiently  established. 
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many  identified  as  mandibles,  while  another  pair  of  pointed  pro¬ 
cesses  (c  c)  are  considered  to  be  parts  of  a  maxilla,  and  the  palpi 
(/ /)  are  by  some  considered  to  be  maxillary  palps.  The  Danish 
entomologist,  Meinert,  has  published  the  best  anatomical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  diverse  kinds  of  Dipterous  mouth.1  He, 
however,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  morphology ;  he  considers 
that  not  only  may  parts  of  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  be  much 
modified  during  the  early  stages  of  the  individual  development, 
but  that  they  may  be  differently  combined,  even  parts  of  the 
appendages  of  two  segments  being  brought  together  in  intimate 
combination.  He  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  mandibulate  and 
sucking  mouth  are  mechanical  implements  constructed  on  opposed 
principles ;  the  main  object  of  a  biting  mouth  being  the  fixing 
and  perfecting  of  the  articulations  of  the  mouth,  so  that  great 
power  of  holding  may  be  attained  with  a.  limited  but  definite 
power  of  movement.  In  the  sucking  mouth  the  parts  are  in¬ 
timately  associated  for  simple  protrusion.  Hence  the  two  kinds 
of  mouth  must  have  been  distinguished  very  early  in  '  the 
phylogeny,  so  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  great  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  parts  of  biting  and  sucking  mouths. 
He  apparently  also  considers  that  not  only  the  appendages  of 
a  head-segment,  but  also  part  of  the  body  of  the  segment,  may 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mouth-organs.  Meiuert’s 
views  allow  a  much  greater  latitude  of  interpretation  of  the  parts 
of  the  Dipterous  mouth ;  had  he  contented  himself  wi-tli  enun¬ 
ciating  them  in  the  manner  we  have  followed  him  in  summarily 
describing,  they  would  have  been  recognised  as  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  facile  adoption  of  the  ordinary  views.  He  has, 
however,  accompanied  his  general  statement  with  a  particular 
interpretation  and  a  distinct  nomenclature,  neither  of  which  is  it 
possible  to  adopt  at  present,  as  they  have  no  more  justification 
than  the  ordinary  view.  So  that  instead  of  one  set  of  doubtful 
interpretations  we  have  two.2 3  In  so  difficult  a  question  as  homo- 
logising  the  trophi  of  different  Orders  of  Insects  we  ought  to  use 

1  Fluerncs  Muiuidele,  Copetihagen,  1881,  91  pp.  6  plates;  Ent.  Tidskr.  i.  1879, 

p.  150  ;  Berber  having  given  (l)enk.  Ak.  Wien.  xlv.  1S82,  p.  123)  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  different  from  that  of  Meinert,  this  author  set  forth  his  general  views  in 
Zotl.  Anz.  v.  1882,  pp.  570  and  599. 

3  The  reader  should  not  suppose  that  there  are  only  two  yifws  as  to  the  Dipterous 
mouth,  for  actually  there  are  several  ;  our  object  is  here  only  to  give  a  general  idea 
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si'tomi  miuI  third  great  divisions  of  the  body-cavity.  The  pro- 
iborax  is  always  Htnall,  except  in  a  few  of  the  abnormal  wingless 
tonus  ( MfU)jih(UjVA) ;  in  Ariffl.r.riUa  (Fig.  248)  the  mesothorax 
tonus  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  ;  the  bead  and  such  parts  of 
l, he  prothorax  as  may  he  Hiihseipie.ntly  discovered  to  exist  being 
placed  entirely  on  the.  dorsum  of  the  body.  The  mesothorax  in 
all  the.  winged  Dip  torn  forms  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
thoracic,  mass,  the  prominent  part  of  it,  that  projects  backwards 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  being 
the  fsc.utellmn.  The  first  or  prothoracic  stigma  is  remarkably  large 
and  distinct,  and  is  by  some  called  inesothoracic.  Another  large 
stigma  is  placed  very  near  to  the  halter  (or  balancer) ;  the  meta- 
thorax  being  very  small.  An  imperfect  stigma  is  said  by  Lowne 
to  exist  in  the  blowfly  near  the  base  of  the  wing.  The  number 
of  abdominal  segments  externally  visible  is  very  diverse  ;  there  may 
be  as  many  as  nine  fin  the  male  Tipida .),  or  as  few  as  five,,  or  even 
four,  when  the  basal  segment  is  much  concealed ;  the  diminu¬ 
tion  is  due  to  certain  segments  at  the  extremity  being  indrawn 
and  serving  as  a,  sort  of  tubular  ovipositor  in  the  female,  or  curled 
under  the  body  and  altered  in  form  in  the  other  sex,  so  as  to 
constitute  what  is  called  a  “  hypopygium.”  In  the  female  of 
Tipulidae  the  body  is  terminated  by  some  horny  pieces  forming 
an  external  ovipositor.  In  nearly  all  Diptera  the  feet  are  five- 
jointed  ;  the  claws  are  well  developed,  there  being  placed  under 
each  of  them  a  free  pad  or  membrane,  the  “  pulvillus  ”  ;  there  may 
he  also  a  median  structure  between  each  pair  of  claws,  of  diverse 
form,  the  “  empodium.” 

On  the  surface  of  the  body  of  many  flies  there  will  be  seen 
an  armature  of  pointed  bristles ;  these  flies  are  called  “  chaeto- 
phorous  ”  ;  where  no  regularly  arranged  system  of  such  bristles 
exists  the  fly  is  “  eremocliaetous.”  In  some  families  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  bristles  is  of  importance  in  classification,  and  a 
system  of  description  lias  been  drawn  up  by  Baron  Osteu 
Sacken :  this  branch  of  descriptive  entomology  is  known  as 
chaetotaxy.1 

The  wings  are  of  great  importance  in  classifying  Diptera ; 
but  unfortunately,  like  the  other  parts,  they  have  not  received  an 
exhaustive  anatomical  study,  and  Dipterologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  names  that  should  be  applied  to  their  parts.  We  give 
1  T  \  ait .  &'oc.  London ,  1884,  p.  497. 
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below  figures  of  two  systems  that  have  been  used  by  eminent 
Dipterologists  for  the  description  of  the  nervures  and  cells.  The 
comprehension  of  these  features  of  the  Dipterous  wing  will  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  inking  that  the  wing — being  extended  at  right  angles  to 
the  body-^ro  divided  by  the  longitudinal  nervures  into  two  great 
fields,  anterior  and  posterior,  with  an  interval  between  them : 
this  interval  is  traversed  only  by  a  short  cross-vein  (marked  x  in 
.Fig.  215  A,  and  i  in  B).  This  cross- vein  may  be  placed  near  the 
base  or  nearer  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  ;  it  is  of  importance  because 
no  nervure  in  front  of  the  median  area  traversed  by  it  can  corre- 


Fig.  215. — Nervuration  of  Dipterous 
wing.  A,  Wing  of  a  Tipulid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Loew,  who  uses  the  following 
nomenclature  :  a,  costal  nervure  ;  b, 
mediastinal  ;  c,  subcostal ;  d,  radial ; 
e,  cubital ;  /,  discoidal  ;  g,  postical ; 
h ,  anal;  i,  axillar;  x,  transverse, 
y,  posterior  transverse,  nervure ; 
1,  2,  mediastinal  areas;  3,  sub¬ 
costal  ;  4,  cubital ;  5,  anterior  basal ; 


nervure  ;  s,  axillary  incision  :  A,  B,  C,  first,  second,  and  third  costal  cells  ;  D,  marginal ; 
E,  sub-marginal ;  F,  G-,  H,  first,  second,  and  third  posterior  ;  I,  discal ;  K,  L,  M,  first, 


mud,  and  third  basal  cells  ;  N,  anal  angle  ;  0,  alula. 


spond  with  a  nervure  placed  behind  it  in  another  wing.  The 
very  different  nature  of  the  nervuration  in  the  two  wings  we  have 
figured  will  readily  he  appreciated  by  an  inspection  of  the  parts 
posterior  to  the  little  cross-vein.  On  the  hind  margin  of  the 
wing,  near  the  base,  there  is  often  a  more  or  less  free  lobe  (Fig. 
215,  B,  0)  called  the  “  alula  ”  :  still  nearer  to  the  base,  or  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  body,  may  be  seen  one  or  two  other  lobes,  of  which 
the  one  nearer  the  alula  is  called  the  “  tegula,”  or  (when  a 
lobe  behind  it  is  also  present)  the  “  upper  tegula,”  (the  <c  anti- 
tegula  ”  of  Osten  Sacken) ;  the  other  being  the  “  lower  tegula,” 
These  twd  terms  are  erroneous,  the  word  tegula  being  definitely 
applied  to  another  part  of  the  Insect-body.  In  speaking  of  this 
structure  in  the  following  pages,  we  have  preferred  to  call  it  the 
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iiiUwj  in  which  the  squama  covers  the 
riled “  ealypterate.”  In  Fig.  216,  .we 
represent  these  structures,  and  in 
the  explanation  have  ijjBjydoned  the 
■synonyms.  The  lerniP^ve  think 
most  applicable  to  the  three  lobes 
are  alula,  antisquama,  squama.  Tile 
squama  may  be  called  “  calypter  ” 
when  it  covers  the  halter. 

The  halteres — commonly  called 
Pmts  u  tap  base  oj  ttc  balancers  or  poisers — are  perhaps 
the  most  eliaracteristic  of  all  the  . 
Dipterous  structures,  though  they  are 
absent  in  most  of  the  few  windless 
Outside  the  Dip- 


angle  or  lobe  ot  the  wing  ;  < 
alula:  c,  antisquama.  sqmmi 
a  Ian-.,  or  unhti  auli  ,  </,  mjaaiM 

-  quoin  r  thoiaafeiliy  tag’ll  1. 1  al\ 

Tt.u.  or  cal5lOr,u  ■  pmteiioi  f011JSH  of  tile  Order. 

extremity  (sciitelluin)  of.  hue  . 

mc^-otimrax ;  f\  scutum  of  tera  similar  organs  appear  to  exist 
tll0lJi-  only  in  male  Coccidae. 


The  pair  of 

halteres  is  placed  on  the  metathoiax,  one  on  each  of  the  pleural 
regions.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  homolognes  of  the  hind 
wings;  Weinlaod  strifes 2  that  certain  canals  existing  in  the  interior 
jf  Hie  halt ei  eonospond  to  wing-nervures.  The  halter  may  be 
described  a,->  a  small  rou-like  body  with  a  head,  like  a  pin,  this 
terminal  part  being,  however,  rather  variable  in  form.  We 
have  ahead)  stated  that  in  many  Dipt  era  the  squama  forms  a 
head,  file  position  of  wind  Dads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  an 
important  adjimd  In  ihe  halter.  Although  the  exact  functions 
of  the  halteres  me  far  Aom  clear,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
highly  complex  bodies,  of  extremely  delicate  structure:  they  are 
d'lulitlc-s  sense-organs  possessing  as  they  do,  groups  of  papillae 
on  the  exleiior  and  ?  dioidntonal  organ  (a  structure  for  assist¬ 
ing  the  peiccprion  of  sound j  m  the  basal  part;  each  halter 
is  provided  with  fom  mmoles  at  the  base,  and  can,  like  the 
wings,  execute  most  rapid  -vibrations.  Seeing  that  they  are  the 
hmndoo'ues  (>f  -wings,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  no  Diptera 
are  they  replaced  by  wings,  or  by  structures  intermediate  between 
these  two  kinds  of  organs. 

Internal  Structure.- -Information  about  the  internal  anatomy 

1  Osten  Saclven.  although  making  use  of  the  terms  tegula  and  antitegula,  ■ 
suggested  the  propriety  of  using  squama  and  antisqnama,  as  we  have  done. 

-  Zdhchr  .c.'s*  Z  a /.  li.  1 341 ,  p.  55. 
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is  by  no  means  extensive.  The  tracheal  system  is  highly  developed, 
and  has  air-sacs  connected  with  it ;  a  large  pair  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen  being  called  aerostats  by  Dufour.  Inside  the 
thoracic  spitecles  there  are  peculiar  structures  supposed  by  some 
to  be  voice-organs,  while  the  abdominal  spiracles  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  simple  in  structure.  Lowne  says  that  there  are  ten 
or  eleven  pairs  of  spiracles  in  the  Blow-fly  ;  one  of  these,  near 
the  base  of  the  wing,  is  peculiar  in  structure,  and  may  not  be 
a  true  stigma ;  he  calls  it  a  tympanic  spiracle  ;  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  there  are  more  than  seven  abdominal  pairs.  The  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  is  very  elongate,  and  is  provided  with  a  diverticulum, 
the  crop;  this  is  usually  called  the  sucking  stomach,  though  its  func¬ 
tion  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  Malpighian  tubes  are  four  in 
number,  and  are  very  elongate ;  in  several  groups  of  Nemocera 
there  are,  however,  five  Malpighian  tubes,  a  number  known  to 
occur  in  only  very  few  other  Insects.  The  nervous  system  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  concentration  of  ganglia  in  the 
thorax,  so  as  to  form  a  thoracic,  in  addition  to  the  usual  cephalic, 
brain.  For  particulars  as  to  the  positions  of  the  ganglia  and  the 
great  changes  that  occur  in  the  lifetime,  the  student  should 
refer  to  Brandt,  to  Kiiuekel,  and  to  Brauer.1  Much  information 
as  to  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  Blowfly  is  given  by  Lowne,  but 
it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  it  is  applicable  to  Diptera  in 
general.2 

The  larvae  of  Diptera  are — so  far  as  the  unaided  eye  is 
concerned — without  exception  destitute  of  any  kind  of  adorn¬ 
ment,  the  vast  majority  of  them  being  of  the  kind  known  as 
maggots.  None  of  them  have 
true  thoracic  legs ;  though  in  J j  '  eT"! 

that  serve  as  aids  in  locomo-  Fio.  217. — Acephalous  larva  or  maggot  of  the 
tion  are  common.  Unlike  Mow-fly,  with  the  head,  a,  extended.  (After 
what  occurs  in  other  .Orders 

the  arrangement  of  these  pseudopods  on  the  body  differs  greatly 
in  various  forms;  in  a  few  cases  they  are  surmounted  by 

1  Brandt, .  Horae.  Soc.  ent.  Ross.  xiv.  1878,  }>.  vii.  ;  xv.  1870,  j>.  20.  Brauer. 
Deiik.  Ak.  Wien,  xlvii,  1883,  pp.  12-16.  Kiiuekel,  C.R.  Ac.  Runs,  Ixxxix.  18.  0, 
p.  491. 

2  Blow-fly,  1895  :  in  two  vols.  For  Anatomy  of  VoIm-cII, r,  see  Kiiuekel 
d’Herculais,  Rechcrches  sur  Tory,  dcs  Volucelles,  Pans,  1875  and  1881. 
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curved  hairs.  The  most  important  distinction  in  external,  fornt'- 
in  Dipterous  larvae  is  that  while  those  that  are  thorough  maggots 
possess  no  visible  head,  others  have  a  well-marked  one  (Fig. 
225);  these  are  therefore  called  “  eucephalous  ” :  Aey  have  a 
mouth  of  the  mandibulate  type.  In  some  other  Dipterous  larvae 
the  head  is  more  or  less  reduced  in  size,  and  in  the  acephalous  forms 
there  is  only  a  framework  of  a  few  chitinous  rods  to  represent 
it.  The  nervous  system  in  the  most  completely  headless  larvae 
is  very  remarkable,  all  the  ganglia  being  concentrated  in  a  single 
mass  placed  in  the  thorax.  The  tracheal  system  exhibits  a  great 
variety ;  some  larvae  have  stigmata  arranged  along  the  Bides  of 
the  body  after  the  fashion  normal  in  Insect-larvae ;  these  are 
called  “  peripneustic  ”  ;  as  many  as  ten  pairs  of  stigmata  may  be 
present  in  these  cases,  but  nine  pairs  is  much  more  common. 
Other  larvae  have  a  pair  of  stigmata  placed  at  the  termination  of 
the  body,  and  another  pair  near  the  anterior  extremity,  the  two 
pairs  communicating  by  large  tracheal  trunks  extending  the 
length  of  the  body  ;  these  larvae  are  said  to  be  “  amphipneustic  ”  : 
this  is  the  condition  usual  in  the  more  completely  acephalous 
larvae.  Others  have  only  the  terminal  pair  of  spiracles,  and  are 
styled  “  metapneustic.”  Some  begin  life  in  the  metapneustic  state 
and  afterwards  become  amphipneustic.  In  the  aquatic  larva 
of  Corethra  there  are  no  spiracles,  though  there  is  an  imperfect 
tracheal  system.  Many  Dipterous  larvae  that  live  in  water 
or  in  conditions  that  prevent  access  of  air  to  the  body  have 
remarkable  arrangements  for  keeping  the  tip  of  the  body  in 
communication  with  the  atmosphere.  The  stigmata  in  meta¬ 
pneustic  and  amphipneustic  larvae  are  very  remarkable  compound 
structures,  exhibiting  however  great  diversity ;  their  peculiarities 
and  uses  are  not  well  understood ;  it  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  some  of  them  have  any  external  opening.  Reference 
may  be  made,  as  to  the  variety  of  structure,  to  Meijere’s  paper  1 
from  which  we  take  the  accompanying  figure  of  a  posterior 
stigmatic  apparatus  in  Lipara  lucent.  It, appears  that  there  is  a 
compound  chamber — “  Filzkammer  ” — terminating  externally  in 
lobes  or  fingers — Knospen  ”  and  appearing  as  marks  on  the 
outer  surface :  this  chamber  is  seated  on  a  tracheal  tube,  and  is, 
Meijere  thinks,  probably  a  secondary  growth  of  the  trachea 
coming  to  the  outer  surface.  It  is  traversed  by  what  may  be 
1  TLjdsc.hr.  Ent.  xxxviii.  1895,  pp.  65-100. 
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rt  lucens.  a.  One  of  thi 
three  “  Knospeu  ”  or  lobes 

b,  external  stigmatic  scar 

c,  internal  scar ;  d,  stig- 
icatio  chamber  (Filzkani 
mer) ;  e,  trachea.  (After 
Meijere.) 


considered  the  original  tracheal  tube,  opening  externally  as  an 
external  stigmatic  scar — “  Stigmennarbe  ” — and  with  a  second 
or  inner  scar  placed  internally.  We  may 
conclude  from  what  is  already  known 
that  these  ^uctures  will  be  found  to 
differ  in  the  same  larva  according  to  the 
stage  of  its  development. 

An  extremely  valuable  summary  of 
the  characters  and  variety  of  Dipterous 
larvae  has  been  given  by  Brauer,1  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  larvae  of  the 
first  half  of  the  family  exhibit  great 
variety  and  have  been  much  studied,  FlG_  218.— The  posterior 
while  the  more  purely  maggot-like  forms  stigma  of  the  larva 
of  the  Muscidae  have,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  been  little  investigated. 

The  pupal  instar  is  of  two  distinct 
kinds.  F irst,  we  meet  with  a  pupa  like  that 
of  Lepidoptera,  viz.  a  mummy-like  object, 
or  pupa  obtecta,  in  which  there  is  a  crisp  outer  shell,  formed 
in  part  by  the  adherent  cases  of  the  appendages  of  the  future 
imago.  This  condition,  with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  subsequently 
noticed,  obtains  in  the  Nemocera  and  Braehycera.  It  is  exhibited 
in  various  degrees  of  perfection,  being  most  complete  in  Tipulidae  ; 
in  other  forms  the  shell  is  softer  and  the  appendages  more  pro¬ 
tuberant.  The  second  kind  of  pupa  is  found  in  the  Cyclor- 
rhaphous  flies;  it  has  externally  no  marks  except  some  faint 
circular  rings  and,  frequently,  a  pair  of  projections  from  near 
one  extremity  of  the  body;  occasionally  there  is  a  single  pro¬ 
minence  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  body.  This  condition  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  larva  does  not  escape  from  the  skin 
at  the.  last  ecdysis,  but  merely  shrinks  within  it,  so  that  the 
larval  skin,  itself  contracted  and  altered  by  an  excretion  of 
chitin,  remains  and  forms  a  perfect  protection  to  the  included 
organism.  This  kind  of  pupa  looks  like  a  seed,  and  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  common  Blow-fly.  The  capacity  for  entering- 
on  such  a  condition  is  evidently  correlative  with  the  absence  of  a 
larval  head.  The  metamorphosis  in  this  curious  little  barrt’l 
goes  on  in  a  different  manner  to  what  it  does  in  the  pupa 
1  Bank.  Ak.  Wien,  xlvii.  1883,  pp.  1-100,  pis.  i.-v. 
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obtecta.  A  good  name  for  the  whole  structure  of  this  instar 
has  not  been  found.  Older  authors  called  it  “  pupa  coarctata,” 
or  "nymplia  inclusu  ” ;  Brauer  speaks  of  it  as  a  “compound 
pupa  ” ;  ordinarily  in  our  language  it  is  called  a  “  puparium,”  a 
term  which  is  more  applicable  to  the  case  alone.  ^ 

In  species  having  a  pupa  obtecta  the  larval  8km  is  cast  after 
the  chief  processes  of  the  external  metamorphosis  have  occurred, . 
and  then  an  exudation  of  chitin  hardens  the  general  surface. 
In  the  “  compound  pupa  ”  of  the  Blow-fly  there  is  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  no  formed  pupa  at  all,  but  merely  a  shell  or  case 
containing  the  results  of  histolysis  and  the  centres  for  regenera¬ 
tion  of  new  organs ;  the  chitin-exudation  to  the  exterior  of  the 
larval  skin  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  series  of  metamorphic 
changes,  and  the  organism  breaks  down  to  a  cream  within  the  shell 
thus  formed,  and  then  gradually  assumes  therein  the  condition  of  a 
soft,  nymphoid  pupa.  The  exceptional  conditions  previously  re¬ 
ferred  t.o  as  exhibited  by  a  few  forms  are  certain  cases  in  which  a 
more  or  less  perfect  pupa  obtecta  is  found  within  the  last  larval 
skin,  as  is  the  case  in  Stratiomys.  Another  highly  remarkable 
condition  exists  in  the  Hessian  fly,  and  a  few  other  Cecidomyiids, 
where  the  Insect  apparently  makes  an  exudation  which  it  uses 
as  a  covering  case,  independent  of  the  larval  skin ;  this  latter 
being  subsequently  shed  inside  the  case,  so  that  this  condition 
of  coarctate  pupa  differs  from  that  we  have  described  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  Cyclorrhaphoug  flies,  although  the  two  are  superficially 
similar.  In  the  Pupipara  the  larval  stage  is  passed  in  the  body 
of  the  mother,  which  produces  a  succession  of  young, ^nourished 
one  at  a  time  by  the  secretion  of  glands ;  this  young  is  born  as 
a  full-grown  larva  that  becomes  at  once  a  pupa. 

Metamorphosis. — As  it  is  in  Diptera  that  the  phenomena 
of  Insect-metamorphosis  have  reached  their  highest  development 
we  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  their  nature  in  the  previous 
volume,  therefore  we  need  give  only  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief 
features  of  Dipterous  metamorphosis.  The  Blow-fly  undergoes  a 
rapid  embryonic  development,  the  later  stages  of  which  are,  on 
the  whole,  of  a  retrogressive  nature.  On  the  emergence  of  the 
young  maggot  it  feeds  up  rapidly,  the  rapidity  varying  greatly 
According  to  circumstances,  and  then  when  full-grown  rests. 
While  resting,  a  process  of  internal  liquefactioif,  called  histolysis, 
is  going  on,  and  the  maggot  contracts  and  exudes  an  excretion 
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that  hardens  its  skin.  At  the  time  this  hard  skin  has  become 
complete,  or  soon  after,  the  maggot  inside  has  dissolved  into  a 
cream  contained  in  a  sac  inside  the  shell ;  this  cream  becomes 
reconstituted  into  a  fly  by  a  gradual  process  of  growth  and 
development*  of  certain  minute  portions  of  the  body — the 
imaginal  discs  or  folds,  the  histoblasts  and  neuroblasts  that 
were  exempt  from  the  histolytic  process  :  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  reconstitution  the  general  structure  is,  of  course,  altogether 
vague,  and  this  condition — purely  one  of  transition — is  called 
the  pronymph ;  the  nymph  becomes  gradually  developed :  it 
corresponds  vaguely  with  the  pupa  obtecta  of  the  early  groups 
of  Diptera,  but  is  soft  like  the  pupa  of  Hymenoptera.  This 
nymph  gradually  develops  into  the  fly  itself,  the  external 
parts  being  first  completed  and  the  internal  organs  elaborated 
subsequently.  The  sexual  organs  do  not  undergo  metamorphosis 
like  other  internal  organs,  there  being  a  gradual  (though  ir¬ 
regular  or  interrupted)  growth  of  them  in  the  young  larva,  till 
they  are  completed  some  time  after  the  emergence  of  the  perfect 
fly.  The  processes  in  the  Blow-fly  have  been  studied  by  numerous 
able  histologists  of  various  nationalities,  and  have  recently  been 
described  by  Lowne  in  our  own  language.1  Comparatively  little 
has  been  done  in  studying  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  other 
Diptera.  Weismann  has  investigated  the  development  of  Corethm, 
and  Miall  that  of  Ohironomus.  These  two  flies  belong  to  a  division 
of  Diptera  different  from  that  which  includes  the  Blow-fly,  and 
they  dismay  a  condition  of  the  metamorphic  processes  allied  to 
what  occurs  in  Lepidoptera,  as  well  as  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  Blow-fly.  Imaginal  folds  are  formed,  but  they  only  appear 
much  later  in  the  life,  and  .they  are  much  less  distant  from  the 
positions  they  will,  when  developed,  occupy  in  the  imago.  In 
CMronomus,  according  to  Miall,  the  imaginal  folds  only  appear 
in  the  last  larval  instar,  but  they  grow  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  legs  and  wings  of  the  future  fly  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
larva,  even  before  pupation ;  thus  when  the  activity  of  the  larva 
ceases  but  little  change  is  required  to  complete  the  •  obtected 
pupa.  In  the  Blow-fly  some  of  the  imaginal  folds  have  been 

1  Since  our  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  metamorphosis  appeared  in  Vol.  V.'of 
this  series,  Packard  has  treated  the  subject  more  fully  in  his  Text-book  of  Entomology, 
New  York,  1898  ;  and  Pratt  has  summarised  the  state  of  knowledge  as  to  imaginal 
discs  in  Psyche,  viii.  1897,  p.  15,  etc. 
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traced  back  to  the  embryo:  how  many  centres  for  the  new 
growth  there  may  be  is  uncertain,  for  though  there  are  upwards 
of  sixty  for  tlie  outer  body,  the  number  of  regenerative  centres 
for  the  internal  organs  is  not  ascertained.  Thet  peculiar  central 
nervous  mass,  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  the  laflta,  consists  of 
two  kinds  of  tissue  mixed  together  in  a  complex  manner;  one 
of  these  kinds  is  functionally  active  during  the  larval  life  and 
at  the  metamorphosis  undergoes  histolysis,  while  the  other,  or 
embryonic,  portion  develops  into  the  nervous  system  of  the  fly. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  task  to  deal  with  general  subjects, 
but  wo  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  the  bearing  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  higher  Diptera  has  on  our  ideas  of  heredity 
in  Insects.  The  fly  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  larva, 
and  is  only  obtained  by  the  organic  destruction  of  the  latter, 
which  occurs  before  the  perfection  of  the  sexual  organs  takes 
place,  and  yet  the  fly  reproduces  itself  only  secondarily,  hut 
primarily  gives  rise  to  the  totally  different  larva.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  larval  structures  have  been  gradually  acquired,  and  yet 
they  are  transmitted  with  the  utmost  faithfulness  by,  the  totally 
different  fly.  We  can  only  conclude  that  that  which  is  bequeathed 
in  each  species  is  the  early  state  of  a  particular  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  which  the  subsequent  stages  follow  necessarily  if  the 
developing  organism  be  placed  in  conditions  having  on  it  in¬ 
fluences  like  to  those  that  influenced  the  ancestors. 

Classification. — The  classification  of  Diptera  is  as  yet  very 
imperfect.  Formerly  they  were  divided  into  two  gre^  groups, 
jSTemocera  and  Braehycera,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
antennae,  as  previously  mentioned.  This  division  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  term  Braehycera  is  now  applied  to  only  a 
small  part  of  the  old  section  that  bore  the  name.  The  primary 
division  usually-  adopted  at  present  is  into  Orthorrhapha  and 
Cyclorrhapha.  The  characters  of  these  two  groups  are  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis,  and  have  been  gradually 
elaborated  by  Brauer  in  various  memoirs.1  The  Orthorrhapha 
includes  the  forms  with  obtected  pupae,  the  Cyclorrhapha  those 
with  a  nymph-compound,  as  previously  described.  This  distinction 
is  of  great  importance,  but  unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
tcf  the  fly  itself ;  the  only  character  that  can  be  Used  in  conn.ee- 

1  Monograph  of  Oestridae,'  Vcrh.  Get.  Wien,  1863,  and  other  papers  op.  tit. 
1864,  1867,  1869  ;  also  Dent.  Ak.  Wien,  xlii.  1880,  xlvii.  1883. 
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tion  with  the  imago  is  the  existence  of  a  suture  over  the  insertion 
of  the  antennae  in  a  portion,  but  not  all,  of  the  Cyclorrhapha.1 
The  next  set  of  divisions  used  by  Brauer  divides  the  Order  into 
four  sections,  viz.  1.  Orthorrhapha  Xematocera,  2.  0.  Brachycera, 
3.  Cyclorrhapha  Aschiza,  4.  C.  Schizophora.  As  these  four 
groups  are  recognised  more  readily  than  the  two  major  groups 
the  student  will  do  well  at  first  to  disregard  the  primary  division 
and  consider  the  Diptera  as  divisible  into  four  great  groups.  To 
these  four  divisions  we,  however,  add  temporarily  a  fifth,  viz. 
Pupipara.  This  is  included  by  Brauer  in  Schizophora,  but  it 
appears  to  be  really  an  unnatural  complex,  and  had  better  be 
kept  separate  till  it  has  been  entirely  reconsidered.  These 
great  sections  may  be  thus  summarised 

Series  1.  Orthorrhapha  Nemocera. — Antennae  with  more  than  6  segments, 
not  terminated  by  an  arista ;  with  the  segments  of  the  flagellum 
more  or  less  similar  to  one  another.  Palpi  slender  and  flexible, 
four-  or  five-jointed.2 3 * 

Series  2.  Orthorrhapha  Brachycera.  —  Antennae  variable,  but  never  trul5r 
Nemocerous  nor  like  those  of  Cyelorrhapha ;  when  an  arista  is 
present  it  is  usually  placed  terminally,  not  superiorly ;  when  an 
arista  is  not  present  the  flagellum  terminates  as  an  appendage 
consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  indistinctly  separated  segments  ; 
thus  the  flagellum  is  not  composed  of  similar  joints  ;  [rarely  are  the 
antennae  as  many  as  seven-jointed].  Palpi  only  one-  or  two- 
jointed.8  Around  the  insertion  of  the  antennae  there  is  no  definite 
arched  suture  enclosing  a  small  depressed  space.  The  nervuration 
of  the  wings  is  usually  more  complex  than  in  any  of  the  other 
divisions. 

Series  3. -^Cyclorrhapha  Aschiza.  Antennae  composed  of  not  more  than  three 
joints  and  an  arista ;  the  latter  is  not  terminal.  Front  of  head 
without  definite  arched  suture  over  the  antennae,  but  frequently 
with  a  minute  area  of  different  colour  or  texture  there.  This  group 
consists  of  the  great  family  Syrphidae,  and  of  four  small  families, 
viz.  Conopidae,  Pipunculidae,  Phoridae,  and  Platypezidae.  The 
section  is  supposed  to  be  justified  by  its  being  Cyclorrhaphous  in 
pupation,  and  by  the  members  not  possessing  a  ptilinum  (or  having 
no  trace  of  one  when  quite  mature).  The  Syrphidae  are  doubtless 


1  Becher,  Wien.  Ent.  Zeit.  i.  1882,  p.  49  ;  for  observation  on  connecting  forms 
see  Brauer,  Verh.  Ges.  Wien,  xl.  1890,  p.  272. 

2  The  palpi  are  said  to  be  of  only  one  segment  in  some  genera  of  Cecidomyiidac. 
The  Cecidomyiidac  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  minute  size— hotly  not  more 
than  a  linedong — and  by  there  not  being  more  than  six  nervules  at  the  poriply;ry 
of  the  wing.  Aedes  (Culicidae)  has  also  short  palpi. 

3  It  is  said  by  Sehiner  that  in  the  anomalous  genus  Kcmcsti 

of  three  segments. 
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a  natural  group,  but  the  association  with  them  of  the  other 
families  mentioned  is  a  mere  temporary  device.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  deciding  on  a  position  for  Pboridae,  as 
to  which  scarcely  any  two  authorities  are  agreed. 

Series  4.  Cyclorrfuipha  Kchizophora,  or  Eumyiid  flies.  The  antennae  consist 
of  three  joints  and  an  arista.  In  the  Calyptratae  the  frontal  suture, 
or  fold  over  the  antennae,  is  well  marked  and  extends  downwards 
along  each  side  of  the  face,  leaving  a  distinct  luntile  over  the 
antennae.  In  the  Acalyptrate  Muscids  the  form  of  the  head  and 
of  the  antennae  vary  much  and  are  less  characteristic,  but  the 
wings  differ  from  those  of  Brachycera  l>y  their  much  leeB  complex 
nervuration. 

Series  5.  Pupipara.  These  are  flies  of  abnormal  habits,  and  ouly  found  in 
connection  with  living  Vertebrates,  of  which  they  suck  the  blood 
(one  species,  Braula  caeca,  lives  on  bees).  Many  are  wingless, 
or  have  wings  reduced  in  sizg.  -The  young  are  produced  alive, 
full  grown,  but  having  still  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis.  This 
group  consists  of  a  small  number  of  flies  of  which  some  are 
amongst  the  most  aberrant  known.  This  is  specially  the  case  with 
the  Nycterihiidae.  This  Section  will  probably  be  greatly  modified, 
as  it  is  far  from  being  a  natural  assemblage! 

The  Sub-Order  Aphamptera,  or  Fleas,  considered  a  distinct  Order  by  many 
entomologists,  may  for  the  present  be  placed  as  a  part  of  Diptera. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  these  sections  are  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  Brauer  divides  them  into  Tribes,  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  larvae,  hut  these  tribes  are  even  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  sections,  hosts  of  species  being  entirely  unknown  in  the 
larval  state,  and  many  of  those  that  are  known  having  been  very 
inadequately  studied.  We  must  admit  that  the  classification  of 
Diptera  has  at  present  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  stage  of 
arranging  them  in  natural  families  capable  of  exact  definition. 
We  may,  however,  draw  attention  to  the  attempt  that  is  being 
made  by  Osten  Sacken  to  remodel  the  classification  of  the  Nemo- 
cera  and  Brachycera  by  the  combination  of  families  into  super- 
families.2  He  proposes  to  divide  the  Nemocera  into  two  super¬ 
families  :  1.  Nemocera  Yera,  including  all  the  families  from 
Cecidomyiidae  to  Tipulidae ;  2.  Nemocera  Anomala,  consisting  of 
the  small  families  Bibionidae,  Simuliidae.  Blephamcnndae,  Rhy- 
phidae  and  Orphnephilidae.  ' 

For  Orthorrhapha  Brachycera  he  adopts  the  following  arrange- 


l/»y.  ( 


1  For  tables  of  th 


(Orthorrhapha  only) 


862  ;  to  Brauer,  Denk.  Ak.  Wien,  xlii.  1800,  p.  110 
Williston,  Manual  of  JV.  American  Diptera,  1896  ;  to 
.  Diptera,  Vienna,  1860, -etc.  ! 

!.  Zeilichr.  xxxvii.  1892,  p.  365,  and  xli.  1897,  p.  365. 
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ment :  1.  Super-family  Eremochaeta,  for  Stratiomyidae,  Tabanidae, 
Acanthomeridae  and  Leptidae ;  2.  Tromoptera,  for  Xemestrinidae, 
Acroceridae,  Bombyliidae,  There  vidae,  and  Scenopinidae ;  3.  Ener- 
gopoda,  for  Asilidae,  Dolichopidae,  Empidae  and  Lonchopteridae, 
Phoridae  being  included  with  doubt ;  4.  Mydaidae  remains  isolated. 

This  classification  is  based  on  the  relations  of  the  eyes  and 
bristles  of  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the  powers  of  locomotion, 
aerial  or  terrestrial.  At  present  it  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
be  of  use  to  any  but  the  very  advanced  student. 

Blood-sucking  Diptera. — The  habit  of  blood-sucking  from 
Vertebrates  is,  among  Insects,  of  course  confined  to  those  with 
suctorial  mouth,  and  is  exhibited  by  various  Diptera.  It  is, 
however,  indulged  in  by  but  a  small  number  of  species,  and 
these  do  not  belong  to  any  special  division  of  the  Order.  It  is 
remarkable  that  as  a  rule  the  habit  is  confined  to  the  female  sex, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  have  aquatic  larvae. 
This,  subject  has  many  points  of  interest,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  yet  received  the  attention  it  merits.  We  give  below  a 
brief  summary  of  the  facts  as  to  blood-sucking  Diptera. 

Series  I.  Xemocera. — In  this  section  the  habit  occurs  in  no  less 
than  five  families,  viz,: 

Blepharoceridae.  Curupira  ;  in  the  female  only  ;  larva  aquatic. 
Culicidae.  Culex,  Mosquitoes ;  in  the  female  only-;  other 
.  genera,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  do  not .  suck  blood : 
larvae  aquatic. 

Chironomidae.  Ceratopogon ,  Midge ;  in  the  female  only ;  ex¬ 
ceptional  even  in  the  genus,  though  the  habit  is  said  to 
exist  in  one  or  two  less  known,  allied  genera ;  larval  habits 
not  certain ;  often  aquatic ;  in  C.  bipunctatus  the  larva  lives 
under  moist  bark. 

Psychodidae.  Phlebotomus :  in  the  female  only  (?) ;  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  the  family ;  larva  aquatic  or  in  liquid  filth. 
Simuliidae.  Simulium,  sand-flies ;  general  in  the  family  (?), 
which,  however,  is  a  very  small  one ;  larva,  aquat  ic,  food 
probably  mixed  vegetable  and  animal  microscopic  organisms. 
Series  II.  Brachycera.  Tabanidae.  Gad-flies:  apparently  general 
in  the  females  of  this  family;  the  habits  of  the  exotic  fovirts 
but  little  known ;  in  the  larval  state,  scarcely  at  all  know  n  : 
some  are  aquatic. 
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Series  IV.  Cyclorrhaplia  Sehizophoni:  Stomoxys,  Haematobia ; 
both  sexes  (?) ;  larvae  in  dung.  [The  Tse-tse  flies,  Glossina, 
are  placed  in  this  family,  though  their  mode  of  parturition  is 
that  of  the  next  section]. 

Series  V.  Pupipara.  The  habit  of  blood-sucking  is  probably 
common  to  all  the  group  and  to  both  sexes.  The  flies,  with 
one  exception,  frequent  Vertebrates;  in  many  cases  living 
entirely  on  their  bodies,  and  apparently  imbibing  much  blood ; 
the  larvae  are  nourished  inside  the  flies,  not  on  the  imbibed 
blood,  but  on  a  milky  secretion  from  the  mother. 

Sub-Order  Aphaniptera.  Fleas.  The  habit  of  blood-sucking  is 
common  to  all  the  members  and  to  both  sexes.  The  larvae 
live  on  dried  animal  matter.  • 

Fossil  Diptera. — A  considerable  variety  of  forms  have  been 
found  in  amber,  and  many  in  the  tertiary  beds ;  very  few  members 
of  the  Cyc-lorrhaphous  Sections  are,  however,  among  them ;  the 
Tipulidae,  on  the  other  hand,  are  richly  represented.  In'  the 
Mesozoic  epoch  the  Order  is  found  as  early  as  the  Lias,  the 
forms  being  exclusively  Ortliorrhaphous,  both  Nemoeera  and 
Braehycera  being  represented.  All  are  referred  to  existing 
families.  Nothing  has  been  found  tending  to  connect  the 
Diptera  with  other  Orders.  No  Palaeozoic  Diptera  are  known. 

Series  L  Orthorrhapha  Nemocera 

Fam.  1.  Cecidomyiidae. — An  extensive  family  of  very  minute 
and  fragile  flies,  the  wings  of  which  have  very  few  nervures ;  the 
antennae  are  rather  long,  and  arc  furnished  with  whorls  of  hair. 
In  the  case  of  some  species  the  antennae  are  beautiful  objects ; 
in  Xylodiplosis  some  of  the  hairs  have  no  free  extremities,  but 
form  loops  (Fig.  220).  In  the  males  of  certain  species  the 
joints  appear  to  be  double,  each  one  consisting  of  a  neck  and  a 
body.  Although  comparatively  little  is  known  as  to  the  flies 
themselves,  yet  these  Insects  are  of  importance  on  account  of 
their  preparatory  stages.  The  larvae  have  very  diverse  habits : 
the  majority  live  in  plants  and  form  galls,  or  produce  defor¬ 
mations  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  stems,  buds,  or  roots  ih  a  great 
variety  of  ways ;  others  live  under  bark  or  inf  animal  matter ; 
some  are  predaceous,  killing  Aphidae  or  Acari,  and  even  other 
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CVcidomyiids.  The  Xorth  American  Diplnsis  re-sinicola  lives  in 
the  resin  exuded  as  the  results  of  the  attacks  of  a  caterpillar. 
The  larva  burrows  in  the  semi-liquid  resin,  and,  according  to 
Osten  Saoken,1  is  probably  amphipneustic.  Cecidomyiid  larvae 
are  short  maggots,  narrowed  at  the  two  ends,  with  a  very  small 
head,  and  between  this  and  the  first  thoracic  segment  (this  bears  a 
stigma),  a  small  supplementary  segment ;  the  total  number  of  seg¬ 
ments  is  thirteen,  besides  the  head;  there  are  eight  pairs  of  stigmata 


Fig.  219. — Cechhmyia  (Diplosis)  buxi.  Fig.  220. — One  segment  of  an- 

Britain.  A,  Larva,  magnified  ;  B,  tenna  of  JCylodiplosis  sp.  ;  a, 

pupa  ;  C,  imago  ;  D,  portion  of  an-  Tip  of  one  segment  ;  b,  base  of 

tenna.  (After  Laboulbene.)  another.  (After  Janet.) 

on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  Brauer  defines  the  Cecido¬ 
myiid  larva  thus,  “  peripneustic,  with  nine  pairs  of  stigmata,  the 
first  on  the  second  segment  behind  the  head  ;  two  to  nine  on  fifth 
to  twelfth  segments ;  body  as  a  whole  fourteen  -  segmented 
without  a  fully-formed  head.”  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  Cecidomyiid  larvae  is  that  those  of  many  species  possess  a 
peculiar  organ — called  breast-bone,  sternal  spatula,  or  anchor- 
process — projecting  from  the  back  of  the  lower  face  of  the  pro- 
thoracic  segment.  The  use  of  so  peculiar  a  structure  has  been 
much  discussed.  According  to  Giard,2  in  addition  to  the  part 
1  TV.  Arrter.  ent.  Soc.  iii.  1871,  p.  345.  2  Bull.  Soc.  ent.  France,  1893,  p.  Ixxx. 
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Mmi.  prui .vudt'fi  oxbumdly.  ns  .shown  in  Fig.  219,  A,  there  is  a  longer 
iHirlioii  (‘uiin'nloi],  forming  a  soil  of  handle,  having  muscles 
uttaelmd  to  if.  Home  of  these  larvae  have  the  power  of  . executing 
Imiiis,  and  lie  states  that  sne-h  larvae  are  provided  on  the  terminal 
segment  with  a  pair  ol  corneous  papillae ;  bending  itself  almost 
info  a  circle,  the-  larva  hooks  together  the  breast-bode  and 
the  papillae,  and  when  this  connection  is  broken  the  spring 
occurs.  This  faculty  is  only  possessed  by  a  few  species,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  other  cases  the  spatula  is  used  as  a  means  for 
changing-  the  position  or  as  a  perforator.  Some  of  the  larvae, 
possess  false  feet  on  certain  of  the  segments.  Williston  says 
they  probably  do  not  moult.  In  the  pupal  instar  (Fig.  219,  B),  the 
Oeeidomyiid  greatly  resembles  athiinute  Lepidopterous  pupa. 
The  Hessian  liy,  Cecidomyia  destructor,  is  frequently  extremely 
injurious  to  crops  of  cereals,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
commits  serious  depredation.  The  larva  is  lodged  at  the  point 
where  a  leaf  enwraps  the  stem ;  it  produces  a  weakness  of.  the 
stem,  which  consequently  bends.  This  Insect  and  G.  tritici  (the 
larva  of  which  attacks  the  flowers  of  wheat)  pupate  in  a  very 
curious  manner :  they  form  little  compact  cases  like  flax-seeds ; 
these  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  pupa  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  the  Blow-fly  ;  but  there  are  important  distinctions.  The 
larva,  when  about  to  undergo  its  change,  exudes  a  substance  from 
its  skin,  and  this  makes  the  flax-seed ;  the  larval  skin  itself  does 
not  form  part  of  this  curious  kind  of  cocoon,  for  it  may  be  found, 
as  well  as  the  pupa,  in  the  interior  of  the  “  flax-seed.”  Other 
Ceeidomyiids  form  cocoons  of  a  more  ordinary  kind :  one  species, 
described  by  Perris  as  living  on  Pinus  maritime,  has  the  very 
remarkable,  faculty  of  surrounding  itself,  by  some  means,  with  a 
cocoon  of  resin.  Walsh  describes  the  cocoon-forming  process  of 
certain  Ceeidomyiids  as  one  of  exudation  and  inflation  ;  Williston 
as  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  crystallisation.  Some  Ceeidomyiids 
are  said  to  possess,  in  common  with  certain  other  Diptera,  the 
unusual  number  of  five  Malpighian  tubes ;  and  Giard  says  that 
in  the  larva  there  is  only  a  pair  of  these  tubes,  and  that  their 
extremities  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  single  tube,  which  is 
twisted  into  an  elegant  double  loop. 

Thirty  years  or  more  ago  the  Russian  naturalist,  Wagner,  made 
the  very  remarkable  discovery  that  the  larva  of  a  Oeeidomyiid 
produces  young;  and  it  has  since  been  found  by  Meinert  and 
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others  that  this  kind  of  paedogenesis  occurs  in  several  species  of 
the  genera  Miastor  and  Oligarces.  The  details  are  briefly  as 
follows  : — A  female  fly  lays  a  few,  very  large,  eggs,  out  of 
each  of  which  comes  a  larva,  that  does  not  go  on  to  the 
perfect  state,  but  produces  in  its  interior  young  larvae  that, 
after  consuming  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  parent  larva, 
escape  by  making  a  hole  in  the  skin,  and  thereafter  subsist 
externally  in  a  natural  manner.  This  larval  reproduction  may 
be  continued  for  several  generations,  through  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  till  the  following  summer,  when  a  generation  of  the 
larvae  goes  on  to  pupation  and  the  mature,  sexually  perfect  fly 
appears.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  mode 
.of  origination  of  the  larvae*;  Carus  and  others  thought  they 
were  produced  from  the  rudimental,  or  immature  ovaries  of  the 
parent  larva.  Meinert,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject,1  finds,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  in  the  repro¬ 
ducing  larva  of  the  autumn  there  is  no  ovary  at  all ;  in  the  re¬ 
producing  larvae  of  the  spring-time  rudimentary  ovaries  or  testes, 
as  the  case  may  be,  exist ;  the  young  are  not,  however,  produced 
from  these,  but  from  germs  in  close  connection  with  the  fat- 
body.  In  the  larvae  that  go  on  to  metamorphosis  the  ovaries 
continue  their  natural  development.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  fat-body  has,  like  the  leaf  of  a  Begonia,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  the  power,  usually  limited  to  the  ovaries,  of  producing 
complete  and  perfect  individuals. 

Owing  to  the  minute  size  and  excessive  fragility  of  the  G-all- 
midge  flies  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  collection  of  them ; 
and  as  the  larvae  are  also  very  difficult  of  preservation,  nearly 
every  species  must  have  its  life-history  worked  out  as  a  special 
study  before  the  name  of  the  species  can  be  ascertained.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  arduous  nature  of  the  subject  it  is,  however,  a 
favourite  one  with  entomologists.  The  number  of  described  and 
named  forms  cannot  be  very  far  short  of  1000,  and  each  year  sees 
some  20  or  30  species  added  to  the  list.  The  number  of  unde¬ 
scribed  forms  is  doubtless  very  large.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
is  extensive  and  of  the  most  scattered  and  fragmentary  character. 

The  Ceeidomyiidae  have  but  little  relation  to  other  Nemocera, 
and  are  sometimes  called  Oligoneura,  on  account  of  the  reduced 
number  of  wing-nervures.  Their  larvae  are  of  a  peculiar  type 
1  Naturhist.  Tidskr.  (3)  viii.  1874,  p.  34,  pi.  xii. 
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that.  does  nut  agree  with  the  larva*;  of  the  allied  families  having 
well-marked  heads  (and  therefore  called  Encephala),  nor  with  the 
acephalous  maggots  of  Eumyiidae. 

Fam.  2,  Mycetophilidae  --Th>se  am  nil  files  are  much  less 
del  leaf  r  e  renin  r-s  tha„  *he  Ceddomyndae,  and  have  more  nenmres  - 
in  the  win  as  ;  tin  >;  passes*  or  cl  l  i,  and  frequently  have  the  come 
chmaab-d .  a -id  hi  some  cases  the  leys  adorned  with  complex  arrange- 
wenis  offices '  the!,-  antennae  have  not  whorls  of  hair.  Although 
veiy  much  neglected  there  ore  probably  between  700  and  1000 
species  known ;  owing  to  many  of  their  larvae  living  in  fungoid 
matter  the  flies  are  called  Fungus-gnats.  We  have  more  than 
100  species  in  Britain.  Ejndapus  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
the  female  is  entirely  destitute  of  wings  and  halteres,  while 
the  male  has  the  halteres 
developed  but  the  wings  of 
very  reduced  size.  E.  seabiei 
is  an  excessively  minute  fly, 
smaller  than  a  common  flea,  . 
and  its  larva  is  said  to  be 
very  injurious  to  stored 
potatoes.*  The  larvae  of 
Mycetophilidae  are  usually 
very  elongate,  worm  -  like 
maggots,  but  have  a  distinct, 
small  head  ;  they  are  peri- 
pneustic, having, according  to 
one  pair  prothoraeie,  the  others 
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“spiracle? 

1  *.uht  abdominal  -egmenis.  They  are  usually  \v*>rm- 
*»n  einii'w  wx-th  to  oon-n«t  of  twenty  segments.  Some  of 
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them  have  the  faculty  ol  constructing  a  true  cocoon  by  some  sort 
of  tpiunin^  pr*'c-'c  and  a  lew  mak*  earthen  cases  for  the  purpose  of 
pupation.  The  pupae  tin  nimhc-.  are  fiee,  the  larval  skin  having 
Ww  shed  The  Mv‘<  topLihdae  ate  by  no  means  completely 
fmicni  win  fmmim  lice  n>  dec  a  a  mg  vegetable,  some  even  in 


animal,  matter. 

The  habits  of  many  of  the  larvae  are  very  peculiar,  owing  to 
their  spinning  or  exuding  a  mucus,  that  reminds  one  of  snail- . 
dim*1  .  they  are  fieipnatth  gieguiion-.,  and  some  of  them  have 
likewi-!  a  v*-  -diall  xuu-t.((ueutly  iiu  ntimi,  migratory  habits. 
I’*  rii'  Lax  *1  m  ii!«  ■!  thi  v <  i y  <mi<aw  manner  m  which  *S 'rinphiht 
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wnimaevlata  forms  its  slimy  tracks ; 1  it  stretches  its  head  to  one 
side,  fixes  the  tip  of  a  drop  of  the  viscous  matter  from  its 
mouth  to  the  surface  of  the  substance  over  which  it  is  to 
progress,  bends  its  head  under  itself  so  as  to  affix  the  matter  to 
the  lower  face  of  its  own  body ;  then  stretches  its  head  to  the 
other  side  and  repeats  the  operation,  thus  forming  a  track  on 
which  it  glides,  or  perhaps,  as  the  mucus  completely  envelops 
its  body,  we  should  rather  call  it  a  tunnel  through  which  the 
maggot  slips  along.  According  to  the  description  of  Hudson2 
the  so-called  Hew  Zealand  Glow-worm  is  the  larva  of  Boleto- 
phila  luminosa ;  it  forms  webs  in  dark  ravines,  along  which  it 
glides,  giving  a  considerable  amount  of  light  from  the  peculiarly 
formed  terminal  segment  of  the  body.  This  larva  is  figured  as 
consisting  of  about  twenty  segments.  The  pupa  is  provided 
with  a  very  long,  curiously-branched  dorsal  structure :  the  fly 
issuing  from  the  pupa  is  strongly  luminous,  though  no  use  can 
be  discovered  for  the  property  either  in  it  or  in  the  larva.  The 
larva  of  the  Australian  Ceroplatus  mastersi  is  also  luminous. 
Another  very  exceptional  larva  is  that  of  Epicypta  scatophora ; 
it  is  of  short,  thick  form,  like  Ceeidomyiid  larvae,  and  has  a  very 
remarkable  structur? of  the  dorsal  parts  of  the  body ;  by  means  of 
this  its  excrement,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  is  spread  out  and 
forms  a  case  for  enveloping  and  sheltering  the  larva.  Ultimately 
the  larval  case  is  converted  into  a  cocoon  for  pupation.  This  larva 
is  so  different  from  that  of  other  Mycetophilidae,  that  Perris  was 
at  first  unable  to  believe  that  the  fly  he  reared  really  came  from 
this  unusually  formed  larva.  The  larva  of  Mycctobia  pallipcs 
(Fig.  221)  offers  a  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  amphipneustic  instead  of  peripneustic  (that  is  to  say,  it 
has  a  pair  of  stigmata  at  the'  termination  of  the  body  and  a  pair 
on  the  first  thoracic  segment  instead  of  the  lateral  series  of  pairs 
we  have  described  as  normal  in  Mycetophilidae).  This  larva  lives 
in  company  with  the  amphipneustic  larva  of  Rhy pints,  a  fly  of 
quite  another  family,  and  the  Mycetobia  larva  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Rhyphus,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two. 
This  anomalous  larva  gives  rise,  like  the  exceptional  larva  of 
Epicypta,  to  an  ordinary  Mycetophilid  fly.3 

1  Ann.  >?oc.  cut.  France  (2)  vii.  1849,  p.  346. 

2  Trans.  Kew  Zealand  Inst,  xxiii.  1890,  p.  48. 

3  Ostcn  Sacken,  Berlin,  cut.  Zeilschr.  xxxvii.  1892,  p.  442  ;  and  Perris,  Ami.  •SVr. 
ent.  France  (2)  vii.  1849,  p.  202. 
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But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Mycetophilid  larvae  are 
those  of  certain  species  of  Sciara,  that  migrate  in  columns,  called 
by  the  Germans,  Heerwurm.  The  larva  of  Sciara  militaris 
lives  under  layers  of  decomposing  leaves  in  forests,  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  migrates,  sometimes  perhaps  in  search  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  food,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  said  this  cannot  be 
the  reason.  Millions  of  the  larvae  accumulate  and  form  them¬ 
selves  by  the  aid  of  their  viscous  mucus  into  great  Btrings  or 
ribbons,  and  then  glide  along  like  serpents :  these  aggregates  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  forty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  and  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  said  that  if*  the  two  ends  of 
one  of  these  processions  be  brought  into  contact,  they  become 
joined,  and  the  monstrous  ring  may  writhe  for  many  hours  before 
it  can  again  disengage  itself  and  assume  a-  columnar  form. 
These  processional  maggots  are  met  with  in  Northern  Europe 
aud  the  United  States,  and  there  is  now  an  extensive  literature 
about  them.1  Though  they  sometimes  consist  of  almost  incredible 
numbers  of  individuals,  yet  it  appears  that  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains  the  assemblages  are  usually  much  smaller,  being  from 
•  four  to  twenty  inches  long.  A  species  of  Sciara  is  the  “  Yellow- 
fever  fly  ”  of  the  Southern  United  States.  ®It  appears  that  it 
has  several  times  appeared  in  unusual  numbers  and  in  unwonted 
localities  at  the  same  time  as  the  dreaded  disease,  with  which  it 
is  popularly  supposed  to  have  some  connection. 

Fam.  3.  Blepharoceridae  2 — Wings  with  no  discal  cell,  hut 
with  a  secondary  set  of  crease-like  lines.  The*  flies  composing 
this  small  family  are  very  little  known,  and  appear  to  be 
obscure  Inserts  with  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Empidae, 
though  with  strongly  iridescent  wings ;  they  execute  aerial 
dances,  after  the  maimer  of  midges,  and  are  found  in  Europe 
(the  Pyrenees,  Alps  and  Harz  mountains)  as  well  as  in  North 
and  South  America.  Their  larvae  are  amongst  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  Insect  forms;  indeed,  no  entomologist  recognises 
them  as  belonging  to  a  Hexapod  Insect  when  he  makes  a  first 

1  See  Guerin* Meneville,  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France  (2)  iv.  1846  ;  Bull.  p.  8  ;  and 
Nowicki,  Vcrh.  Ges.  men,  xvii.  1867,  SB.  p.  23. 

-  For  details  as  to  the  family  cf.  Osten  Sacken,  Berlin,  cut.  Zeitschr.  xl. 
1836,  p.  148  ;  and  for  the  larvae  F.  Muller,  Arch,  Mu j.  Bio-Jan.  iv.  1881, 
p.  47.  The  name  “  Liponeuridae ''  was  formerly  applied  by  some  authorities 
to  this  family,  but  it  is  now  generally  recoguised  that  Blepharoceridae  is  more 
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acquaintance  with  them.  The  larva  of  Curupira  (Fig.  222) 
lives  in  rapid,  streams  in  Brazil,  fixed  by  its  suckers  to  stones  or 
rocks.  It  consists  only  of  six  or  seven  divisions,  with  project¬ 
ing  side-lobes  ;  the  usual  segmentation  not  being  visible.  There 
are  small  tracheal  gills  near  the  suckers,  and  peculiar  scale-like 
organs  are  placed  about  the  edges  of  the  lobes.  Muller  considers 
that  the  first  lobe  is  “  cephalothorax,”  corresponding  to  head, 
thorax  and  first  abdominal  segment  of  other  larvae,  the  next  four 
lobes  he  considers  to  correspond  each  to  an 
abdominal  segment,  and  the  terminal  mass 
to  four  segments.  He  also  says  that 
certain  minute  points  existing  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  connected  with  the  tracheal  system  by 
minute  strings,  represent  nine  pairs  of 
spiracles.  These  larvae  and  their  pupae 
can  apparently  live  only  a  short  time  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  highly  aerated 
water’  in  which  they  exist,  but  Muller 
succeeded  in  rearing  several  flies  from  a 
number  of  larvae  and  pupae  that  he 
collected,  and,  believing  them  to  be  all  one 
species,  he  announced  that  the  females 
exhibited  a  highly  developed  dimorphism, 
some  of  them  being  blood-suckers,  others 
honey-suckers.  It  is  however,  more  prob¬ 
able  that  these  s^eimens  belonged  to  two 
or  three  distinct  species  or  even  genera. 

This  point  remains  to  be  cleared  up.  The 
larva  we  have  figured  is  called  by  Muller 
Paltostoma  torrentium.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Brazilian  Insect  does  not 
belong  to  the  genus  Paltostoma ,  and  it  will  no  doubt  bear  the 
name  used  by  Osten  Sacken,  viz.  Curupira. 

The  metamorphoses  of  the  European  Liponeura  brcvirostris 
have  been  partially  examined  by  Dewitz,  who  found  the  Insects 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ocker  in  September.1  He  does  not  consider 
the  “  cephalothorax  ”  to  include  an  abdominal  segment ;  and  lie 
found  that*  two  little,  horn-like  projections  from  the  thorax  of  t  lx> 

1  Berlin,  ent.  Zeit.  xxv.  1881,  p.  61  ;  and  cf.  Brauor.  ll'icn.  cut.  Zeit.  i.  1882. 

p.  1. 
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Fig.  222. — Under  surface  of 
the  larva  of  Curupira 
( Paltostoma )  torrentium , 
show^the  suckers  along 
the  middle  of  the  body, 
much  magnified.  Brazil. 
(After  Fritz  Muller.) 
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pupa  are  really  each  four-leaved.  The  pupa  is  formed  within 
the  larval  skin,  but  the  latter  is  subsequently  cast  so  that  the 
pupa  is  exposed ;  its  dorsal  region  is  horny,  but  the  under  sur¬ 
face,  by  which  it  clings  firmly  to  the  stones  of  the  rapid  brook,  is 
white  and  scarcely  ehitinised,  and  Dewitz  considers  that  the 
chitinous  exudation  from  this  part  is  used  as  a  means  of  fastening 
the  pupa  to  the  stones.  Blepharoceridae  possess,  in  common 
with  Culex,  Psychoda  and  Ptychoptera,  the  peculiar  number  of 
five  Malpighian  tubes,  and  it  has  been  proposed  by  Muller  to 
form  these  Insects  into  a  group  called  Pentanephria. 

Fam.  4.  Culicidae  ( Mosquitoes ,  Gnats). — Antennae,  with  whorls 
of  hear  or  plumes,  which  may  be  very  dense  and  long  in  the  male, 
though  scanty  in  the  female ;  head  with  a  long,  projecting  pro¬ 
boscis.  Although  there  are  few  Insects  more  often  referred  to 
in  general  literature  than  Mosquitoes,  yet  the  ideas  in  vogue 
about  them  are  of  the  vaguest  character.  The  following  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Mos¬ 
quitoes  : — The  gently  humming  Gnat  that  settles  on  us  in  our 
apartments,  and  then  bites  us,  is  a  Mosquito ;  there  are  a  large 
number  of  species  of  Mosquitoes ;  in  some  countries  many  in  one 
locality  ;  in  Britain  we  have  ten  or  a  dozen  ;  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  species,  certain  Mosquitoes  are  very  widely  diffused  ; 
the  larvae  ■  are  all  aquatic,  and  specially  frequent  stagnant  or  * 
quiet  pools ;  they  are  probably  diffused  by  means  of  the  water 
in  ships,  it  being  known  that  Mosquitoes  were  introduced  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  a  ^ling  vessel  about 
the  year  1828.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  species  the 
Mosquitoes  iven  locality  may  be  without  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion.  No  satisfactory  work  on  the  Mosquitoes  of  the  world 
exists.  Urich  states  that  he  is  acquainted  with  at  least  ten 
species  in  Trinidad.  The  species  common  in  our  apartments  in 
Central  and  Southern  England  is  Culex  pipiens,  Linn.,  and  this 
species  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  indeed  one  of  the 
troublesome  Mosquitoes  of  East  India.  The  term  Mosquito  is  a 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  diminutive  of  Mosca.  It  is  applied  to  a 
variety  of  small  flies  of  other  families  than  Culicidae,  but  should 
be  restricted  to  these  latter.  The  irritation  occasioned  by  the 
bites  of  Mosquitoes  varies  according  to  several  it  t  1 
viz.  the  condition  of  the  biter,  the  condition  or  constitution  of 
the  bitten,  and  also  the  species  of  Mosquito.  Reaumur  and 
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others  believed  that  some  irritating  fluid  is  injected  by  the  Mos¬ 
quito  when  it  bites.  But  why  should  it  want  to  irritate  as  well 
as  to  bite  ?  Macloskie,  considering  that  the  Mosquito  is  really 
a  feeder  on  plant-substances,  suggests  that  the  fluid  injected  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  coagulation  of  the  plant-juices 
during  the  process  of  suction.  It  is  a  rule  that  only  the  female 
Mosquito  bites,  the  male  being  an  inoffensive  creature,  and  pro- 
;  vided  with  less  effectual  mouth-organs;  it  has,  however,  been 
,1'  stated  by  various  authors  that  male  Mosquitoes  do  occasionally 
bite.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  blood-sucking  propensities 
j  |  of  these  Insects  ;  we  have  already  stated  that  it  is  only  the 
|'j  females  that  suck  blood.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  an 

I1 1  acquired  habit ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  food  so  obtained 

is  not  essential  to  their  existence.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
j,  that  the  act  is  frequently  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to 

|(  the  individual  that  does  it.  The  proper  method  of  mitigating 

j!  their  nuisance  is  to  examine  the  stagnant  waters  in  localities 

l|  where  they  occur,  and  deal  with  them  so  as  to  destroy  the  larvae. 

!  These  little  creatures  are  remarkable  from  the  heads  and  thorax 

being  larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  other  Dipterous  larvae. 

'  Their  metamorphoses  have  been  frequently  described,  and  recently 
j  the  numerous  interesting  points  connected  with  their  life-histories 
,  have  been  admirably  portrayed  by  Professor  Miall,1  in  an  accessible 
form,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  deal  with  them. 
Corethra  is  placed  in  Culicidae,  but  the  larva  differs  totally  from 
that  of  Gulex  ;  it  ^predaceous  in  habits,  is  very  transparent,  has 
only  an  imperfect  tracheal  system,  without  spiraclesmmd  has  two 
pairs  of  air-sacs  (perhaps  we  should  rather  say  pig^pited  struc¬ 
tures  possibly  for  aerostatic  purposes,  but  not  suppliers  of  oxygen). 
The  kungu  cake  mentioned  by  Livingstone  as  \csed  on  Lake 
Xyassa  is  made  from  an  Insect  which  occurs  in  profusion  there, 
and  is  compressed  into  bisciiit  form.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
Corethra.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  family  is  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  scales  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  even  on  the 
wings :  the  scales  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Lepidoptern. 
Though  Mosquitoes  are  generally  obscure  plain  Insects,  there' 
are  some — in  the  South  American  genus  Meyarrh  in  a — that  are 
elegant,  beautifully  adorned  creatures.  Swarms  of  various  species* 
of  Culicidae,  consisting  sometimes  of  almost  incalculable  numbers 
1  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects,  London,  tS9o,  c- 1 1  a  5  > .  ii. 


1'(,imk!  in  the  human  body  only  in  the  embryonic  and  adult 
condi lions.  Ms m won  eon, aiders  that  the  intermediate  stages  are 
passed  in  the  bodies  of  certain  Mosquitoes.1 

Fan  5  Ohfonomidae  'final*,  Midges). — Small  or  minute 
)  a  at  hiv/,1  joi  u  illt  narrow  'wings,  without  projecting 
I'n^hinn,  tnuaVy  <nth  d<  n-ehj  Jeaflift  ed  antennae  in  the  male,  and 
J i in ij  d /  ml  i  lujo.  The  die'  oi  this  family  bear  a  great  general 
resemblance  to  the  Ouhcxlae.  They  are  much  more  numerous 
m  species,  and  ’it  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  in  this  country 
2  0  0  species  of  the  genus  Chironomus  alone. .  They  occur  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  frequently  form  dancing  swarms  jn  the 
neighbourhood  ol:  the  waters  they  live  in.  The  species  are 
frequently  r  hmmely  similar  to  one  another,  though  distinguished 
by  good  cbnuius  they  are  numerous  about  Cambridge.  Many 
of  them  have  the  habit  of  using  the  front  legs  as  feelers  rather 
than  as  means  of  support  or  locomotion.  This  is  the  opposite  of 
what  occurs  in  Oulieidae,  where  many  of  the  species  have  a  habit 
of  holding  up  the  hind  legs  as  if  they  were  feelers.  The  eggs  of 
Chironomus  are  deposited  as  strings  surrounded  by  mucus,  and  are 
many  of  them  so  transparent  that  the  develojdfceht  of  the  embryo 
can  he  directly  observed  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  are 
said  to  poJSPs  a  pair  of  air-sacs.  The  larvae,  when  born,  are 
aquatic  in  habits,  and  are  destitute  of  tracheal  system.  They 
subsequently  differ  greatly  from  the  larvae  of  Culex,  inasmuch  as 
the  tracheal  system  that  develops  is  quite  closed,  and  in  some 
cases  remains  rudimentary.  There  is,  however,  much  diversity 
in  the  larvae  and  also  in  the  pupae.  The  little  Blood- worms, 
very  common  in  many  stagnant  and  dirty  waters,  and  used  by¬ 
anglers  as  bait,  are  larvae  of  Chironomus.  They  are  said  to  be 
ai  ’E/vTrtSe?  of  Aristotle.  The  red  colour  of  these  larvae  is  due  to 
haemoglobin,  a  substance  which  has  the  power  of  attracting  and 
storing  oxygen,  and  giving  it  off  to-  the  tissues  as  they  require 
it.  Such  larvae  are  able  to  live-in  burrows  they  construct 
1  Tr.  Linn.  $oc.  Land.  (2)  ii.  .1884,  p.  367.  " 
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amongst  the  mud.  Some  of  them,  provided  plentifully  with 
haemoglobin,  are  in  consequence  able  to  live  at  great  depths,  it 
is  said  even  at  1000  feet  in  Lake  Superior/and  come  to  the 
surface  only  occasionally.  A  few  are  able  even  to  tolerate  salt 
water,  and  have  been  fished  up  from  considerable  depths  in  the 
sea.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  physiological  capacities 
differ  greatly  within  the  limits  of  the  one  genus,  Chironomus, 
for  some  of  these  species  are  destitute  of  haemoglobin,  and  have 
to  live  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  these  have  a  superior 
development  of  the  tracheal  system.  The  pupae  of  Chironomus 
have  the  legs  coiled,  and  the  thorax,  instead  of  being  provided 
with  the  pair  of  tubes  or  trumpets  for  breathing  that  is  so 
common  in  this  division  of  Diptera,  have  a  pair  of  large  tufts 
of  hair-like  filaments.1  A  very  curious  form  of  parthenogenesis 
has  been  described  by  Grimm 2  as  existing  in  an  undetermined 
species  of  Chironomus,  inasmuch  as  the  pupa  deposits  eggs. 
Although  this  form  of  parthenogenesis  is  of  much  interest,  it  is 
not  in  any  way  to  be  compai-ed  with  the  case,  already  referred  to, 
of  Miastor  (p.  461).  The  “  pupa”  is  at  the  time  of  oviposition  prac¬ 
tically  the  imago  still  covered  by  the  pupal  integument ;  indeed 
Grimm  informs  us  that  in  some  cases,  after  depositing  a  small 
number  of  ova,  the  pupa  became  an  imago.  This  partheno¬ 
genesis  only  occurs  in  the  spring-generation  ;  in  the  autumn  the 
development  goes  ‘on  in  the  natural  manner.  The  case  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  considered  as  one  of  paedogenesis. 

Gnats  of  t hi  family,  and  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  Chiro¬ 
nomus  plvmosus,  art?  subject  to  a  curious  condition,  inasmuch  as 
individuals  sometimes  become  luminous  or  “  phosphorescent  ”  ;  this 
has  been  noticed  more  specially  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  The  whole  of  the  body  and  legs  may  exhibit  the  luminous 
condition,  hut  not  the  wings.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Schmidt 
that  this  condition  is  a  disease  due  to  bacteria  in  the  body  of 
the  gnat.3 

Ceratopogon  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  and  is  to  some 
extent  anomalous  as  a  member  of  Chironomidae.  The  larvae 
exhibit  considerable  variety  of  form.  Some  of  them  are  aquatic 

1  For  ail  extremely  interesting  account  of  Chirmmitus  refer  to  Miall's  took, 
already  cited,  and,  for  the  larva,  to  the  valuable  work  of  Jleimrt  on  Euvvphalous 
larvae  of  Diptera,  Danske  Srhk.  Skr.  (6)  iii.  1886,  p.  436. 

2  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (4)  viii.  1871.  p.  31.  3  Ibid.  (6)  xv.  ISP;,,  y.  I:;:'., 
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in  habits,  but  the  great  majority  are  terrestrial,  frequenting 
trees,  etc.  The  former  larvae  are  very  slender,  and  move  after 
the  manner  of  leeches :  they  give  rise  to  imagos  with  naked 
wings,  while  the  terrestrial  larvae  produce  flies  with  hairy 
wings.  There  are  also  important  distinctions  in  the  pupae  of 
the  two  kinds ;  the  correlation  between  the  habits,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  above  referred  to,  is,  however,  far  from  being  absolutely 
constant.1  Certain  species  of  midges  are  in  this  country  amongst 
the  most  annoying  of  Insects ;  being  of  very  minute  size,  scarcely 
visible,  they  settle  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  in  great 
numbers,  and  by  sucking  blood  create  an  intolerable  irritation. 
Ceratopogon  varius  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  these  annoyers 
in  Scotland,  where  this  form  of  pest  is  much  worse  than  it  is  in 
England’;  in  Cambridgeshire,  according  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall, 
the  two  troublesome  midges  are  the  females  of  C.  pulicaris  and 
C.  bipundatus. 

Fam.  6.  Orphnephilidae. — Small ,  brown  or  yellowish  flies, 
hare  of  pubescence,  with  very  large  eyes  contiguous  in  both  sexes, 
and  vAtli  antennae  composed  of  two  joints  and  a  terminal  bristle ; 
both  the  second  joint' and  the  bristle  are,  however,  really  complex. 
One  of  the  smallest  and  least  known  of  the  families  of  Diptera, 
and  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  classify.  The  nervures 
of  the  wings  are  very  distinct.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  habits 
and  metamorphoses  ;  there  is  only  one  gendl — Orphnephila ;  it 
is  widely  distributed ;  we  have  one  species  in  Britain. 

Fam.  7.  Psychodidae  ( Moth-flies ). — Extremely  small,  helpless 
flics,  usually  with  thickish  antennae,  bearing  much  hair,  with 
wings  broadAbthan  is  usual  in  small  flies,  and  also  densely  clothed 
loith  hair,  giving  rise  to  a  pattern  more  or  less  vague.  These 
flies  are  very  fragile  creatures,  and  are  probably  numerous  in 
species.  In  Britain  forty  or  fifty  species  have  been  recognised.9 
A  South  European  form  is  a  blood-sucker,  and  has  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  Phlebotomus.  The  life-history  of  Pericoma 
canescens  has  recently  been  studied  by  Professor  Miall.3  The 
larva  is  of  aquatic  habits, -but  is  amphibious,  being  capable  of 
existing  in  the  air ;  it  has  a  pair  of  anterior  spiracles,  by  means 

1  For  metamorphoses  of  aquatic  species  of  Ceratopogon,  see  Miall  and  Meincrt, 
already  quoted  :  for  examples  of  the  terrestrial  species,  and  their'  illustrations, 
refer  to  Mik,  men.  cnt.  Zeit.  vii.  1888,  p.  183. 
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"f  which  it  breathes  in  the  air,  and  a  pair  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body,  surrounded  by  four  ciliated  processes, 
with  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  cup  for  holding  air  when  it  is 
in  the  water.  The  favourite  position  is  amongst  the  filaments 
of  green  algae  on  which  it  feeds.  A  much  more  extraordinary 
form  of  larva  from  South  America,  doubtless  belonging  to 
tins  family,  has  recently  been  portrayed  by  Fritz  Muller, 
under  the  name  of  Max  ulna }  These  larvae  live  in  rapid  waters 
in  company  with  those  of  the  genus  Curupira,  and  like  the 
latter  are  provided  with  a  series  of  suctorial  ventral  discs. 
Fritz  Miiller’s  larvae  belong  to  several  species,  and  probably  to 
more  than  one  genus,  and  the  respiratory  apparatus  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body  exhibits  considerable  diversity  among 
them. 

Fam.  8.  Dixidae. — The  genus  Dixa  must,  it  appears,  form  a 
distinct  family  allying  the  Culicid  series  of  families  to  the 
Tipulidae.  The  species  are  small,  gnat-like  Insects,  fond  of 
damp  places  in  forests.  We  have  four  British  species  (D. 
maculnta,  I).  nebulosa,  I),  aestivalis,  D.  aprilina).  The  genus  is 
very  widely  distributed,  occurring  even  in  Australia.  The 
larvae  are  aquatic,  and  have  been  described  by  Beaumur, 
Miall,  and  Meinert.  The  pupa  has  the  legs  coiled  as  in  the 
Culicidae. 

Fam.  9.  TipdUdae  ( Daddy-long-legs ,  or  Crane-flies). — Slender 
Insects  with  elongate  legs,  a  system  of  wing-nervures,  rather  com¬ 
plex,  especially  mt  the  tip ;  an  angulate,  or  open  V-shaped,  suture 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  wings :  the  female 
with  the  body  terminated  by  a  pair  of  hard,  pointed  processes,' 
concealing  some  other  processes,  and  forming  an  ovipositor.  The 
curious,  silly  Insects  called  daddy-long-legs  are  known  all 
over  the  world,  the  family  being  a  very  large  one,  and  found 
everywhere,  some  of  its  members  extending  their  range  even 
to  the  most  inclement  climates.  It  includes  a  great  variety 
of  forms  that  would  not  be  recognised  by  the  uninitiated, 
but  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  characters  mentioned 
above.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  reason  of  utility  for 
the  extreme  elongation  of  the  legs  of  these  Insects ;  as 
everyone  knows,  they  break  off  with  great  ease,  and  the  Insect 
appears  to  get  on  perfectly  well  without  them.  It  is  frequently 

1  Tr.  ent.  Soc.  London,  1895,  p.  479. 
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Mh  i  I-,  il.ii  tine  m  juihIi  fotm<  r  in  the  males  than  in 
i  in.  r, ,  1 ,1, .  fjtiii )  j .  a  i -  n{  thi‘  ho<ly  exhibit  a  peculiar 
,  [U]|.  lim,,  ni  mm  hwii)'-  <,f  (Ih1  male  the  front-  of . the  head 
iiriv  he  ] i roh rn into  a  rostrum.  In  a  few  species  the 

j-,  ii,n  Li f(  'n  a  i f  u ?,  ilnt.im-e  from  the  thorax,  the 

m  ip  bein''  'ilN  i-  b.i  tioi'eite,  hind,  cervical  sclerites ;  indeed 
M  i,  ,j,  jb---  Jn  e<ts  ih.it  the  phenomenon,  so  rare  in  Insect- 
M  i iu  tme,  <•!  the  elongation  of  these  sclerites  and  tlieir  be- 
eorpino'  q.  part  of  the  actual  external  skeleton,  reaches  its 
m, minium  Jn  ovn.’l  cpecies  of  Erwecra,  the  male  has  the 
antennae  of  extraordinary  length,  four  or  five  times  as  long  as 
ibe  hod),  ,nd,  ‘iiauce  to  say,  this  elongation  is  accompanied 
bv  a  reduction  m  the  number  of  the  segments  of  which  the 
organ  is  composed,  the  number  being  in  the  male  about  six, 
id  the  female  ten,  in  place  of  the  usual  fourteen  or  sixteen, 
hi  Eu oi  Elina  and  ElejjJiantomyia  the  proboscis  is  as  long  as 
the  whole  body.  In  other  forms  the  wings  become  elongated  to 
an  unusual  extent  by  means  of  a  basal  stalk.  It  is  probable 
that  the  elongation  of  the  rostrum  may  be  useful  to  the  Insects. 
G-osse,1  indeed,  describes  Limnobia  intermedia  as  having  a  rostrum 
half  as  long  as  the  body,  and  as  hovering  like  a  Syrphid,  but 
this  is  a  habit  so  foreign  to  Tipulidae,  that  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  suspecting  a  mistake.  The  larvae  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
form,  some  being  terrestrial  and  others  aquatic,  but  the  ter¬ 
restrial  forms  seem  all  to  delight  in  damp  situations,  such 
as  shaded  turf  or  rotten  tree-stems.  They  are  either  araphi- 
pneustic  or  metapneustic,  that  is,  with  a  pair  of  spiracles  placed 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body ;  the  aquatic  species 
frequently  bear  appendages  or  projections  near  these  spiracles. 
The  pupae  in  general  structure  are  very  like  those  of  Lepidoptera, 
and  have  the  legs  extended  straight  along  the  body  ;  they  possess 
a,  pair  of  respiratory  processes  on  the  thorax  in  the  form  of 
horns  or  tubes. 

There  are  more  than  1000  species  of  these  flies  known, 
and  many  genera.  They  form  three  sub-families,  which  are  by 
some  considered  distinct  families,  viz. :  Ptychopterinae,  Limno- 
biinae  or  Tipulidae  Brevipalpi,  Tipulinae  or  Tipulidae  Longi- 
palpi.  • 

The  Ptychopterinae  are  a  small  group  in  which  the  angulate 

1  A  Naturalist: r.  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  London,  1853,  p.  284.  . 
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suture  of  the  mesonotum  is  indistinct;  the  larvae  are  aquatic  and 
have  the  head  free,  the  terminal  two  segments 
of  the  body  enormously  prolonged  (Fig.  223), 
forming  a  long  tail  bearing,  in  the  North 
American  Bittacoviorpha,  two  respiratory  fila¬ 
ments.  Hart 1  describes  this  tail  as  possessing 
a  stigmatal  opening  at  the  extremity  ;  no  doubt 
the  structure  is  a  compounded  pair  of  spiracles. 

The  pupa  (Fig.  223,  B)has  quite  lost  the  respira¬ 
tory  tube  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  but  has  instead  quite  as  long  a  one  at 
the  anterior  extremity,  due  to  one  tube  of  the 
pair  normal  in  Tipulidae  being  enormously 
developed,  while  its  fellow  remains  small.  This 
is  a  most  curious  departure  from  the  bilateral 
symmetry  that  is  so  constantly  exhibited  in 
Insect-structure.  Our  British  species  of  Ptych- 
optera  have  the  pupal  respiratory  tube  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  it  is  in  Bittacomorpha,  though  the 
larval  tail  is  less  peculiar.2  This  group  should 
perhaps  be  distinguished  from  the  Tipulidae 
as  a  separate  family,  but  taxonomists  are  not 
yet  unanimous  as  to  this.  Brauer  considers 
that  the  head  o^Jhe  larva,  and  the  condition 
of  five  Malpighian  tubules  in  the  imago, 
require  the  association  of  Ptychopterinae  with 
the  preceding  families  (Chironomidae,  etc.), 
rather  than  with  the  Tipulidae. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Tipulidae  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  sub-family  Limnobiinae — the 
Tipulidae  Brevipalpi  of  Osten  Sacken : 3  in 
them  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  is  shorter  or  Pig.  223.  —Bittaco- 

not  much  longer  than  the  two  preceding  . . 

together.  They  exhibit  great  variety,  and  many 
of  them  are  types  of  fragility.  The  common 
winter  gnats  of  the  genus  Trichocera  are  a 
fair  sample  of  this  sub-family.  The  species 
of  this  "genus  mostly ,  inhabit  high  latitudes,  and  delight  >  in 

.  2  Miall’s  Aquatic  Insects,  1 S95,  p.  174. 

•lin.  ent.  Zcitschr.  xxxi.  1887. 
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a  low  temperature ;  it  has  been  said  that  they  may  be  seen 
on  the  wing  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  temperature  is 
below  freezing,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  spots  chosen  by 
the  Insects  are  above  that  temperature,  and  Eaton  states  that  the 
usual  temperature  during  their  evolutions  is  about  40®  or  45° 
Fahr.  They  often  appear  in  the  damp  conditions  of  a  thaw 
when  much  snow  is  on  the  ground.  T.  simonyi  was  found  at  an 
elevation  of  9000  feet  in  the  Tyrol,  crawling  at  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing-point,  when  the  ground  was  deeply  covered  with 
snow.  T.  regdationis  occurs  commonly  in  mines  even  when  they 
are  500  feet  or  more  deep.  The  most  extraordinary  of  the 
Linmobiinae  is  the  genus  Chionea,  the  species  of  which  are  totally 
destitute  of  wings  and  require  a  low  temperature.  G.  araneoides 
inhabits  parts  of  northern  Europe,  but  descends  as  far  south  as 
the  mountains  near  Vienna ;  it  is  usually  said  to  be  only  really 
active  in  th^  depth  of  winter  and  on  the  surface  of  the  snow. 
More  recently,  however,  a  large  number  of  specimens  were  found 
by  Professor  Thomas  in  the  month  of  October  in  his  garden  in 
Thuringia ;  they  were  caught  in  little  pit-falls  constructed  to 
entrap  snails.  The  larva  of  this  Insect  is  one  of  the  interesting 
forms  that  display  the  transition  from  a  condition  with  spiracles 
at  the  sides  of  the  body  to  one  where  there  is  only  a  pair  at  the 
posterior  extremity. 

A  very  peculiar  Fly,  in  which  the  wings  0^  reduced  to  mere 
slips,  Hcdirytus  amphibius,  was  discovered  by  Eaton  in  Kerguelen 
Land,  where  it  is  habitually  covered  by  the  rising  tide.  Though 
placed  in  Tipulidae,  it  is  probably  a  Chironomid. 

The  group  Cylindrotomina  is  considered  by  Osten  Sacken1  to 
be  to  some  extent  a  primitive  one  having  relationship  with  the 
Tipulinae ;  it  was,  he  says,  represented  by  numerous  species  in 
North  America  during  the  Oligocene  period.  It  is  of  great 
interest  on  account  of  the  larvae,  which  are  in  several  respects 
similar  to  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera.  The  larva  of  Cylindrotoma 
distineta  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  plants — Anemone,  Viola, 
Stellaria — almost  like  a  caterpillar ;  it  is  green  with  a  crest 
along  the  back  consisting  of  a  row  of  fleshy  processes.  Though 
this  fly  is  found  in  Britain  the  larva  has  apparently  not  been 
observed  here.  The  life-history  of  Phalacrocera  replieata  has 
been  recently  published  by  Miall  and  Sbelford.2  The  larva  eats 
1  Tr.  cnt.  Sac.  London,  1897,  p.  362.  3  Tr.  cat.  Soc.  London,  1897,  pp.  343-361. 
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submerged  mosses  in  the  South  of  England,  and  bears  long  forked 
filaments,  reminding  one  of  those  of  caterpillars.  This  species 
has  been  simultaneously  discussed  by  Bengtsson,  who  apparently 
regards  these  Tipulids  with  caterpillar-like  larvae — he  calls  them 
Erucaeformia1 — as  the  most  primitive  form  of  existing  Diptera. 

The  Tipulinae — Tipulidae  Longipalpi,  Osten  Sacken3 — have 
the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  remarkably  long,  longer  than  the 
three  preceding  joints  together.  The  group  includes  the  largest 
forms,  and  the  true  daddy-long-legs,  a  Chinese  species  of  which, 
Tipula  brobdignagia,  measures  four  inches  across  the  expanded 
wings.  The  group  contains  some  of  the  finest  Diptera.  Some 
of  the  exotic  forms  allied  to  Otenophora  have  the  wings  coloured 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  certain  Hymenoptera,  and 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  members  of  that  Order. 

Fam.  10.  Bibionidae. — Flies  of  moderate  or  small  size,  some¬ 
times  of  different  colours  in  the  two  sexes,  with  short,  thick,  straight, 
antennae;  front  tibiae  usually  with  a  long  pointed  process ; 
coxae  not  elongate.  Eyes  of  male  large,  united,  or  contiguous  in 


Fig.  224. — Head  of  Bibio.  x  10.  A,  Of  male,  seen  from  tlie  front  ;  C,  from  the  side  ; 
a,  upper,  b,  lower  eye  ;  B,  head  of  female. 

front.  The  flies  of  the  genus  Bibio  usually  appear  in  England 
in  the  spring,  and  are  frequently  very  abundant ;  they  are  of 
sluggish  habits  and  poor  performers  on  the  wing.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  colour  of  the  sexes  is  very  remarkable,  red  or  yellow 
predominating  in  the  female,  intense  black  in  the  male  ;  .and 

1  Ada,  Univ.  Lund,  xxxiii.  (2)  No.  7,  1897. 

2  “Studies,"  etc.,  Berlin,  ent.  Zeitschr.  xxx.  1S8G,  p.  lf>3. 
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it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  same  sexual  distinction  of  colour 
reappears  in  various  parts  of  the  world — England,  America,  India, 
and  New  Zealand ;  moreover,  this  occurs  in  genera  that  are  by 
no  means  closely  allied,  although  allied  species  frequently  have 
concolorous  sexes.  The  eyes  of  the  males  are  well  worth  study, 
there  being  a  very  large  upper  portion,  and, 
wr  abruptly  separated  from  this,  a  smaller,  differ- 

ently  faceted  lower  portion,  practically  a 
l'i  i  >,A  separate  eye  ;  though  so  largely  developed  the 

'A  N.n  upper  eye  is  in  some  cases  so  hairy  that  it 

\ YvH  ^  must  greatly  interfere  with  the  formation 

fi""  of  a  continuous  picture.  Carriere  con- 

Jr  siders  that  the  small  lower  eye  of  the  male 

A  corresponds  to  the  whole  eye  of  the  female. 

. . t  The  larvae  of  Bibio  (Fig.  225)  are  caterpillar- 

"■  ^  ^  like  in  form,  have  a  horny  head,  well  de- 

' . (  veloped,  biting  mouth-organs,  and  spine-like 

N  AN  processes,  on  the  body-segments.  They  are 

certified  by  good  authorities1  to  possess  the  ex¬ 
tremely  unusual  number  of  ten  pairs  of  spiracles; 
a  larva  found  at  Cambridge,  which  we  refer  to 
Bibio  (Fig.  225)  has  nine  pairs  of  moderate 
spiracles,  as  well  as  a  large  terminal  pair 
separated  from  the  others  by%segment  without 
spiracles.  The  genus  Dilophus  is  closely 
allied  to  Bibio,  the  larvae  of  wjiich  (and  those 
of  Bibionidae  in  general)  are  believed  to  feed 
on  vegetable  substances ;  the  parasitism  of 
Dilophus  vulgaris  on  the  larva  of  a  moth,  Epiiw- 
Fw.  225.  —  Larva  of  tia  ( Chaetoptria )  hypericana,  as  recorded  by 
bridge,  ’’x 5.  Cam‘  Meade,2 *  must  therefore  be  an  exceptional  case. 

In  the  genus  Scatopse  there  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point  to  be  cleared  up  as  to  the  larval  respiratory 
system  ;  it  is  said  by  Dufouv  and  Ferris 8  to  he  amphipneustic ; 
there  are,  however,  nine  projections  on  each  side  of  the  body  that 
were  considered  by  Bouchd,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  to 

1  Psten  Sacken,  Berlin,  cnt.  Zeitsehr.  xxxvii.  1892,  p.  450.  . 

2  MUomologist,  xiv.  1881,  p.  287.  This  observation  has  never,  we  believe,  been 

confirmed. 
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be  spiracles.  The  food  of  Scatopse  in  the  larval  state  is 
principally  vegetable.  The  larva  of  Scatopse  changes  to  a 
pupa  inside  the  larval 
skin ;  the  pupa  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  thorax  with 
two  branched  respiratory 
processes  that  project 
outside,  the  larval  skin.1 
Lucas  has  given  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  larva 
of  Bibio  rnarci  in  enorm¬ 
ous  numbers  at  Paris ; 
they  lived  together  in 
masses,  there  being  ap-  ■? 

parently  some  sort  of  Fl<3’  226. — Portion  of  integument  of  Bibio  sp.  Cam- 
connection  between  the  bridge‘  ^  Iatersesm“tal  Processes  s  * 
individuals. 2  In  the  following  year  the  fly  was  almost  equally 
abundant. 

Owing  to  the  great  numbers  in  which  the  species  of  Bibionidae 
sometimes  appear,  these  Insects  have  been  supposed  to  be  very 
injurious.  Careful  inquiry  has,  however,  generally  exculpated 
them  as  doers  of  any  serious  injury,  though  DHopIms  febrilis — a 
so-called  fever-flf- — appears  to  be  really  injurious  in  this  country 
when  it  multiplies  excessively,  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  hop- 
plant. 

Fam.  11.  Simuliidae  ( Sand-flies ,  Buffalo-gnats). — Small  obese 
flies  with  humped  back,  rather  short  legs  and  broad  wings,  with  short, 
straight  antennae  destitute  of  setae;  proboscis  not  projecting. 
There  is  only  one  genus,  Simuliuni,  of  this  family,  but  it  is  very 
widely  spread,  and  will  probably  prove  to  be  nearly  cosmo¬ 
politan.  Some  of  the  species  are  notorious  from  their  blood-suck¬ 
ing  habits,  and  in  certain  seasons  multiply  to  an  enormous  extent, 
alight  in  thousands  on  cattle,  and  induce  a  disease  that  produces 
death  in  a  few  hours ;  it  is  thought  as  the  result  of  an  instilled 
poison.  S.  columbaczense  has  occasioned  great  losses  amongst 
the  herds  near  the  Danube;  in  North  America  the  Buffalo-  and 
Turkey-gnats  attack  a  variety  of  mammals  and  birds.  In  Britain 

1  lArris,  in  Ann.  Sue.  cut.  France  (2)  v.  1S-17,  p.  o',  pi.  i. 

-  Ann.  doc.  cut.  France  (5)  i.  1871,  liail.  p.  Lxvii. 
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;imi  other  ports  of  the  world  they  do  not;  increase  in  numbers  to 
,01  extent  .sufficient  to  lender  them  seriously  injurious  ;  their  bite 
is  however  very  annoying  and  irritating  to  ourselves.  In  their 
early  stages  they  are  aquatic  and  require  well  aerated  waters; 
the  larvae  hold  themselves  erect,  fixed  to  a  stone  or  some  other 
object  by  the  posterior  extremity,  and  have  on  the  head  some 
beautiful  fri nees  which  are  agitated  in  order  to  bring  food  within 
reach ;  the,  pupae  are  still  more  remarkable,  each  one  being 
placed  in  a.  pouch  or  sort '  of  watch-pocket,  from  which  projects 
the.  upper  part  of  the  body  provided  with  a  pair  of  filamentous 
respiratory  processes.  For  an  account  of  the  interesting  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  metamorphoses  of  this  species  the 
reader  should  refer  to  Professor  Miall’s  book ;  and  for  the  life- 
history  of  the  American  Buffalo-gnat  to  Riley1 

Pam.  12.  Rhyphidae. —This  is  another  of  the  families  that 
have  only  two  or  three  genera,  and  yet  are  very  widely  distributed. 
These  little  flies  are  distinguished  from  other  Nemoeera  Anomala 
(ef.  p.  456)  by  the,  presence  of  a  disced  cell ;  the  empodia  of  the 
feet  are  developed  as  if  they  were  pulvilli,  while  the  true  pulvilli 
remain  rudimentary.  The  larvae  are  like  little  worms,  being 
long  and  cylindric;  they  are  amphipneustic,  and  have  been 
found  in  decaying  wood,  in  cow-dung,  in  rotten  fruits,  and 
even  in  dirty  water.  The  “  petite  tipule,”  the  metamorphoses  of 
which  were  described  and  figured  by  Reaumur,  is  believed  to 
be  the  common  Wiypikus  fcnestralis.2  H.  fenestra, Vis  is  often 
found  on  windows,  as  its  name  implies. 


Series  2.  Orthorrhapha  Brachycera 

Fam.  13.  Stratiomyidae. — Antennae  with  three  segments 
and  a  terminal  complex  of  obscure  joints ,  frequently  bearing 
an  arista :  tibiae  ' not  s-pined ;  wings  rather  small ,  the  an¬ 
terior  nervnres  usually  much  more  strongly  marked  than  those 
behind.  The  median  cell  small,  placed  near  to  the  middle  of  the 
wing.  Scutellum  frequently  spined ;  terminal  appendages  of  the 
tarsi  small,  but  pulvilli  and,  a  pvlmlliform  empodium  are 

1  Rep.  Rep.  Agrie.  Ent.  Washington,  1886,  p.  492. 

2  Of.  Reaumur,  Mem.  v.  1740,  p.  21  ;  and  Perris,  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France  (4)  x. 

1870,  p.  190.  ,, 
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1-rrxcnt.  This  is  a  large  family,  whose  members  are  very 
diversified,  consequently  definition  of  the  whole  is  difficult.  The 
species  of  the  typical  sub-family  Stratiomyinae  generally  have  the 
margins  of  the  body  prettily  marked  with  green  or  yellow,  and 
the  scutellum  spined.  In  the  remarkable  American  genus, 
Hcrmetia,  the  abdomen  is  much  constricted  at  the  base,  and  the 
scutellum  is  not  spined ;  in  the  division  Sarginae  the  body  is 
frequently  of  brilliant  metallic  colours.  The  species  all  have 
an  only  imperfect  proboscis,  and  arq^pot  blood-suckers.  The 
larvae  are  also  of  diverse  habits ;  many  of  those  of  the  Stratio¬ 
myinae  are  aquatic,  and  are  noted  for  their  capacity  of  living  in 
salt,  alkaline,  or  even  very  hot  water.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamon  found 
some  of  these  larvae  in  a  hot  spring  in  Wyoming,  where  he  could 
not  keep  his  hand  immersed,  and  he  estimated  the  temperature 
at  only  20"  or  30°  Fahr.  below  the  boiling-point.  The  larva 
of  Stratiomys  is  of  remarkably  elongate,  strap-like,  form,  much 
narrowed  behind,  with  very  small  head;  the  terminal  segment 
is  vffry  long  and  ends  in  a  rosette  of  hairs  which  the  creature 
allows  to  float  at  the  surface.  After  the  larval  skin  is  shed  the 
pupa,  though  free,  is  contained  therein ;  the  skin  alters  but 
little  in  foftn,  and  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  pupa, 
which  merely  uses  the  skin  as  a  shield  or  float.  These  larvae 
have  been  very  frequently  described ;  they  can  live  out  of  the 
water.  Brauer  describes  the  larvae  of  the  family  as  “  perip- 
neustic,  some  perhaps  amphipneustic.”  Miall  says  there  are,  in 
Stratiomys ,  nine  pairs  of  spiracles  on  the  sides  of  the  body  which 
are  not  open,  though  branches  from  the  longitudinal  air-tubes 
pass  to  them.  There  are. probably  upwards  of  1000  species  of 
Stratiomyiidae  known,  and  in  Britain  we  have  40  or  50  kinds. 
The  American  genus  Chiromyza,  Wied.,  was  formerly  treated  by 
Osten  Sacken  as  a  separate  family,  Chiromyzidae,  but  Williston 
places  it  in  Stratiomyidae. 

Fam.  14.  Leptidae,  including  Xylophagidae  and  Coenomyi- 
idae. — The  Leptidae  proper  are  flies  of  feeble  .  build ;  antennae 
vjith  three  joints  and  a  terminal  bristle;  in  the  Xylophagidae  the 
antennae  are  longer,  and  the  third  joint  is  complex.  The  wings 
have  five  posterior  cells,  the  middle  tibiae  are  spined.  Pulvilli  and  a 
pulvillifoirm  empodium  present.  The  three  families  are  considered 
distinct  by  most  authors,  but  there  has  always  been  much  difficulty 
about  the  Xylophagidae  and.Coenomyiidae,  we  therefore  treat  them 
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aa  sub-families.  The  Xylophaginae  are  a  small  group  of  slender 
Insects,  perhaps  most  like  the  short-bodied  kinds  of  Asilidae ; 
the  third  joint  of  the  antenna  is  vaguely  segmented,  and  there 
is  no  terminal  bristle.  Rkachicerus  is  a  most  anomalous 
little  fly  with  rather  long  stiff  antennae  of  an  almost  nemo- 
cerous  character,  the  segments  of  which  give  off  a  short 
thick  prolongation  on  each  side,  reminding  one  of  a  two-edged 
saw.  The  three  or  four  British  species  of  Xylophaginae 

are  forest  Insects,,  the  ^vae  of  which  live  under  bark,  and 
are  provided  with  a  spear-like  head  with  which  they  pierce 
other  Insects.  The  Coenomyiinae’  consist  of  the  one  genus 
Coemmyia,  with  two  or  three  European  and*  North  American 
species.  They  are  remarkably  thick-bodied,  heavy  flies,  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  an  imperfect  Stratiomyid  destitute  of  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  metamorphosis  of  C.  ferruginea  has  been 
described  by  Beling.1  The  larva  is  not  aquatic,  but  lives  in 
burrows  or  excavations  in  the  earth  where  there  are,  or  have 
recently  been,  rotten  logs ;  it  is  probably  predaceous.  It  is 
cylindric,  with  an  extremely  small  head  and  eleven  other  segments, 
the  stigma  on  the  first  thoracic  segment  distinct ;  the  terminal 
segment  is  rather  broad,  and  the  structures  suriGunding  the 
stigma  are  complex.  The  pupa 
has  stigmata  on  each  of  ab¬ 
dominal  segments  2  to  8.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  fly  is  so 
different  to  Xylophagus ,  the 
larvae  indicate  the  two  forms 
as  perhaps  really  allied.  One 
of  the  Leptinae,  Atherix  ibis, 
has  a  singular  mode  of  ovi- 
position  (Tig.  227),  the  females 
of  the  species  deposit  their  eg 
in  common,  and,  dying  as  they 
do  so,  add  their  bodies  to 
common  mass,  which  becomes  Fra.  227.— Atherix  ibis.  A,  The  fly,  uat. 
an  agglomeration,  it  may  be  si2e  '■  B>  "*“*  of  <iead  ffies  overhaugiug 
of  thousands  of  individuals,  and  ’ 

of ;  considerable  size.  The  mass  is  attached  to  a  bnuich  of  a 
hush  or  to  a  plant  overhanging  water,  into  which  it  ulti- 

1  Verb,  Gcs.  Wien,  xxx,  1880,  p.  34a 
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mutely  falls.  These  curious  accumulations  are  occasionally 
found  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  but  no  reason 
for  so  peculiar  a  habit  is  at  present  forthcoming.  Still  more 
remarkable  are  the  habits  of  some  European  Leptkls  of  the 
genera  Vermileo  ( Psarmnorycter  of  some  authors)  and  La.mp- 
romgia,  slender  rather  small  flies  of  Asilid-like  appearance,  the 
larvae  of  which  form  pit-falls  after  the  manner  of  the  Ant-lion. 
According  to  Beling 1  the  larva  of  Leptis  is  very  active,  and  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  etigmatic  orifice  surrounded  by  four 
quite  equal,  quadrangularly  placed  prominences  ;  and  at  the  other 

Tie.  228.— Larva  of 

(PmmoryotJ'ror- 
mileo).  A,  lateral. 
B,  dorsal  view': 
p,  an  abdominal 
pseudopod;  at, 
stigma.  Europe. 
( After  Reaumur 
and  Brauer.) 

extremity  of  the  body  a  blackish,  naked,  triangular  plate ;  on  the 
under  side  of  each  of  seven  of  the  abdominal  segments  there  is  a 
hand  of  spines.  The  larva  of  Alherix  has  seven  pairs  of  abdominal 
feet.  Altogether  there  are  some  two  or  three  hundred  known 
species  of  Leptidae ;  our  British  species  scarcely  reach,  a  score. 
They  are  destitute  of  biting-powers  and  are  harmless  timid 
creatures.  Leptis  s volopacea,  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  native 
species,  a  soft-bodied  fly  of  rather  large  size,  the  wings  much 
marked  with,  dark  colour,  and  the  thick,  pointed  body  yellowish, 
marked  with,  a  row  of  large  black  spots  down  the  middle,  is  a 
common  Insect  in  meadows. 

Fam.  15.  Tabanidae  {Breeze  -  fixes,  Cleggs,  or  Horse  -files. 
also  frequently  called  Gad-flies). — Proboscis  fleshy,  distinct^  c,<- 
vrrapjting  'pointed  horny  processes,  palpi  distinct,  ter  mined.  jui  „t 
inflated,  pendent,  in  front,  of  proboscis.  Antennae  projecting,  jonr- 
jointed,  second,  joint  eery  short,,  third,  variable  in  form.  fourth 
forming  an  %nd;istviu-My  segmented,  continuation  of  tin  third  /.at 
not  ending  in  a,  bristle.  A  perfect  stpuama  in  front  of  tin  halt,,. 
Eyes  large,  eery  large  in  the  nudes,  hut  talc  ratty  c.rtnuti  no.  rat/,<  r 
than  globose.  This  large  and  important  family  of  flies,  ol  which 
’  Arch.  Xalurycs.  .xli.  i.  1875,  p.  18. 
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of  them  aquatic,  but  others  live  in  the  earth  or  in  decaying 
wood ;  they  are  of  predaceous  habits,  attacking  and  sucking- 
insect  -  larvae,  or  worms.  Their  form  is  cylindric,  attenuate 
at  the  two  extremities ;  the  slender  small  head  is  retractile,  and 
armed  with  a  pair  of  conspicuous,  curved  black  hooks.  The 
body  is  surrounded  by  several  promi¬ 
nent  rings.  The  breathing  appai*,tus  is 
apparently  but  little  developed,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  tube  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body,  capable  of  being  exserted  or 
withdrawn  ;  in  this  two  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  stigmata  are  placed.  In  a  larva, 
probably  of  this  family,  found  by  the 
writer  in  the  shingle  of  a  shallow  stream 
in  the  New  Forest,  the  annuli  are  re¬ 
placed  by  seven  circles  of  prominent 
pseudppods,  on  the  abdominal  segments 
about  eight  in  each  circle,  and  each  of 
these  feet  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  of 
small  hooks,  so  that  there  are  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  distributed  equally  over  the 
middle  part  of  the  body  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  upper  or  lower  surface.  The  F](^  23Q  _Lan  t  of  a  Taln_ 
figures  of  the  larva  of  T.  cordiger,  by  nw.  Atnlotns  fulmis.y 
Brauer,  and  of  Haematcpota  plwcialis,  by  {^arlthe  c.^enii  oM-iort?; 
Perris,  are  something  like  this,  but  have  D,  one  oi  the  pseudocode, 
no  setae  on  the  pseudopods.  The  meta-  i'ew  Foiest- 
morphoses  of  several  Tabanklae  are  described  and  figured  by  Hart ; 1 
the  pupa  is  remarkably  like  a  Lepidopterous  pupa.  We  have  five 
genera  and  about  a  score  of  species  of  Tubanidae  in  Britain. 

Fam.  16.  Acanthomeridae. — A  very  small  family  of  two 
genera  ( Acanthomera  and  HhaphiorJiynchus )  confined  to  America, 
and  including  the  largest  Diptera,  some  being  two  inches  long. 
The  antenna  is  terminated  by  a  compound  of  seven  segments  and 
a  style  :  the  proboscis  is  short,  and  the  squama  rudimentary. 
The  general  form  reminds  one  of  Tabanidae  or  Oestridae.  A 
dried  larva  exists  in  the  Vienna  collection  ;  it  is  iwnphipneustie, 
and  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  anterior 
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Fam.  17.  Therevidae. — Moderate-sized  flies,  vrith,  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  short  Asilidae.  They  have,  however,  only  a 
feeble  Jlcshy  proboscis,  and  minute  claws,  with,  pulvilli  but  w> 
empodium  ;  the  antennae  project,  are  short, 
three -jointed,  pointed. — The  flies  of  this 
family  are  believed  to  be  predaceous  like 
the  Kobbsr-flies,  but  they  appear  to  be  very 
feebly  organised  for  such  a  life.  We  have 
about  ten  species  in  Britain,  and  there 
are  only  some  200  known  from  all  the 
world.  But  little  is  known  as  to  the  meta¬ 
morphoses.  Meigen  found  larvae  of  T. 
F  931  Tim  (  Ps  t  n0^‘taia  111  rotten  stumps,  but  other  larvae 
cepimla)  confais.  A,  have  been  recorded  as  devouring  dead  pupae 
(After  Pm™’  E"r°1>e'  or  larvae  of  Lepidoptera.  The  larvae  are  said 
to  be  elongate,  very  slender,  worm-like,  and 
to  have  nineteen  body-segments,  the  posterior  pair  of  spiracles 
being  placed  on  what  looks  like  the  seventeenth  segment,  but  is 
really  tlie  eighth  of  the  abdomen.  The  pupa  is  not  enclosed 
in  the  larval  skin ;  that  of  Tsilocephala  is  armed  with  setae  and 
spinous  processes,  and  was  found  in  rotten  wood  by  Frauenfeld. 

Fam.  18.  Scenopinidae. — Bather  small  flies,  ■ without  bristles. 
Antennae  three-jointed,  the  third  joint  rather  long,  without  o.p- 
■  pondage.  Proboscis  not  projecting.  Empodium  absent.  These 
unattractive  flies  form  one  of  the  smallest  families,  and  are 
chiefly  found  on  windows.  &  fcnestralis  looks  like  a  tiny 
Stratiomyid,  with  a  peculiar,  dull,  metallic  surface.  The  larva 
of  this  species  has  been  recorded  as  feeding  on  a  variety  of 
strange  substances,  but  Osten  Sacken  is  of  opinion1  that  it  is 
really  predaceous,  and  frequents  these  substances  in  order  to  find 
the  larvae  that  are  developing  in  them.  If  so,  Scenopimis  is  useful 
in  a  small  way  by  destroying  “  moth,"  etc.  The  larva  is  a  little 
slender,  cylindrical,  hard,  pale  worm  of  nineteen  segments,  with  a 
small  brown  head  placed  like  a  hook  at  one  extremity  of  the  body 
and  with  two  short,  divergent  processes  at  the  other  extremity, 
almost  exactly  like  the  larva  of  Therera.  Full  references  to  the 
literature  about  this  Insect  are  given  by  Osten  Sacken. 

'  Fam.  19.  Nemestrinidae. — These  Insects  appear  to  be  allied 
to  the  Bombyliidae.  They  are  of  medium  size,  often  pilose,  and 
1  Ei it.  Mag.  xxiii.  1886,  p.  5], 
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sometimes  with  excessively  long  proboscis;  antennae  short,  mth  a 
simple  th  in!  joint,  ami  a  jointed,  slender,  terminal  appendage. :  the 
tibiae  hare  no  spars,  the  enipodium  is  padrillv.s-hhe.  The  •icina- 
nemieation  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  found  m  Diptcra,  there 
being  numerous  cells  at  the  /*,  almost  after  the  fashion  or 
Xenroptera.  VTith  this  familv  we  commence  the  aenal  terms 
composing  the  Tromoptera  of  Osten  Saeken.  Aemestmiidae  is  a 
small  family  of  about  100  species,  but  widelv  distributed. 
Megisforhy iielius  longirostris  is  about  t\vo-clnrds  ot  an  inch  long, 
but  has  a  proboscis  at  least  four  times  as  long  as  itself.  In 
South  Afik-a  it  may  be  seen  endeavouring  to  extract,  with  this 
proboscis,  the  honey  from  the  dower  of  a  Gladiolus  that  has  a 
perianth  just  as  long  as  its  own  rostrum  :  as  it  attempts  to  do  this 
when  it  is  hovering  on  the  wing,  and  as  the  proboscis  is,  unlike 
that  of  the  Bouibylii,  fixed,  the  Insect  can  only  succeed  by  con¬ 
trolling  its  movements  with  perfect-  accuracv :  hence  it  has  great 
difficulty  in  attaining  its  purpose,  espeeiallv  when  there  is  much 
wind;  when  it  frequently  strikes  the  earth  instead  ot  the  flower. 
M.  AVestermami  thinks  1  the  life  ot  the  Insect  and  the  appearance 
and  duration  of  the  flower  ol  the  Gladiolus  are  verv  eloselv  con¬ 
nected.  The  life-hi-t  rvot  S>  uni’  (  hi  recently  1  sen 
studied  in  Austria  by  Handlirseh  and  Braueiv  The  larva  is  par- 
asitie  on  the  larva  of  a  Lamellicoin  htetle  II  tr  /  O  M  1 
it  is  metapneusne.  and  the  head  is  higlilv  mouthed  lor  predaceous 
purposes.  The  Young  larva  apparentlv  cutters  to  a  considerable 
extent  Irom  the  matured  term.  The  most  curious  fact  is  that  the 
parent  flv  dtx-s  not  oviposit  near  the  LameUieom-larva.  but  places 
hei  erg  111  t  C  a  uw  1  -  me  wocu  1  im_  I11  ect  u  1  the 
larvae  when  hatched  come  to  the  surface  of  the  log.  hold  them¬ 
selves  up  on  their  hinder  extremitv  and  are  earned  awav  bv  the 
w  ind :  in  what  manner  theveome  into  contact  with  the  Lamellicurn 
larva,  whicli  feeds  in  turf,  is  unknown.  The  pupa  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  prominent,  almost  stalked  stigmata,  and  ol  two 
pointed  divergent  processes  at  the  extremitv  ot  the  bodv.  Ihis 
life-history  is  of  much  interest,  as  it  foreshadows  to  some  extern 
the  complex  parasitic  lile-histortes  ot  Bomovliidae.  ihe  Acints- 
trinidae  are  not  represented  in  the  British  taiinn. 
fVXL  20.  Bombylndae — L  d ,  f  s  1  /  it 


Tin;-  i<  u  very  large  family,  including'  1500  species,  and  is  of 
yrc.d,  impoi  i  in.  <■  In  both  uutiualist  and  economist.  Two  well- 
m<,ii  cd  i  .1  c-n  immm-ly  ticated  asdisuiwt  families,  are  included  in 

p-. _ ( i )  the  BombvJiides  witli  very  long  exserted  rostrum,  and 

bumped  thorax  ;  and  (2)  Anthracides,  with  a  short  beak,  and  of 
more  slender  and  graceful  form.  None  of  these  Hies  are  blood¬ 
suckers,  thev  frequent  flowers  only,  and  use  their  long  rostrums  in 
a  harm  (.os'-  manner.  The  membeis  of  both  of  these  groups  usually 
have  ihe  wings  ornamented  witli  a  pattern,  which  in  Anthrax 
fs  frequently  vuy  remarkable;  in  both,  the  clothing  of  the  body 
is  frequently  variegated.  Their  powers  of  flight  are  very  great, 
and  tiie  hovering  Bomhylins  of  early  spring  is  endowed  with  an 
unsurpassed  capacity  for  movement,  remaining  perfectly  still  on 
the  wing,  and  darting  off  with  lightning  rapidity;  Anthrlix  is 
also  most  rapid  on  the  wing.  In  Britain  we  have  but  few 
species  of  Bombyliidae,  but  in  warm  and  dry  climates  they  are 
very  numerous.  The  life-liistory  of  these  Insects  was  till  recently 
unknown,  but  that  of  Argyro- 
moeba,  (Anthrax)  trifasciata  has 
been  described  by  the  French 
naturalist,  Fabre,  who  ascertained 
that  the  species  is  parasitic  on  the 
Mason-bee,  Clialicochma'inuraria, 
that  forms  nests  of  solid  mas¬ 
onry.  He  endeavoured  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  egg,  hut  failed ;  the 
parent -fly  oviposits,  it  appears, 
by  merely  dropping  a  minute 
egg  while  flying  over  the  surface 
of  the  mass  of  masonry  by  which 
Fig  o»2_  i uontmorh?  hifoviata  A  8TU^S  the  Chalicodoma  are 

Young  larva ;  b,  adult  larva ;  c,  protected.  From  this  egg  there 

AWlreatlv 'e^C,'  sliglitlv'inaenifled*'  ’  is  hatched  a  mimite  delicate  ver- 
(  miform  larva  (Fig.  232*  A).  In 

order  to  obtain  its  food,  it  is  necessary  for  this  feeble  creature  to 
penetrate  the  masonry ;  apparently  a  hopeless  task,  the  animal 
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l>emg  scarcely  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  long  and  very  slender  ■  it 
s  however  prodded  with  a  deflated  horny  head,  aimed  in  front 
ith  some  stiff  bristles,  while  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
-  dleJollv  Pairs  of  elongate  setae  serving  as  organs  of  loco¬ 

motion:  thus  endowed,  the  frail  creature  hunts  about  the  sur- 
ot  the  masonry,  seeking  to  find  an  entrance;  frequently  it 
s  a  long  time  before  it  is  successful ;  but  though  it  has  never 
aken  any  food  it  is  possessed  of  great  powers  of  endurance. 

'  fifteen^  fmg  dlSCl°Sed  fr°m  the  eSS>  ^mains  about 

1  “teeu  ;lap  wlthout  stlrnng ;  and  even  after  it  commences  its 

attempts  to  enter  the  nest  it  is  still  capable  of  a  long  life  without 
takmg  any  food.  Possibly  its  organisation  will  not  permit  it  to 
feed*  (supposing  any  food  were  obtainable  by  it)  without  its 
growing  somewhat  thereafter,  and  if  so,  its  chance  of  obtaining 
entianee  through  the  masonry  would  be  diminished.  Abstention 
it  v  ould  appear,  is  the  best  policy,  whether  inevitable  or  not  • 
fco  t  m  starving  little  larva  continues  its  endeavours  to  find  a 
clunk  of  entrance  to  the  food  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
masonry.  It  has  plenty  of  time  for  this,  because  it  is  better  for 
it  not  to  get  into  the  cell  of  the  bee  until  the  grub  is  quite  full 

!  fS  irTr  t0  aSSUme  the  pUpal  form>  whei1  ^  quite 
incapable  of  self-defence,  Finally,  after  greater  or  less  delay 

the  persevering  little  larva  succeeds  in  finding  some  tmv  cap  in 
the  masonry  through  which  it  can  force  itself.  M  Fabre  savs 
that  the  root  of  a  plant  is  not  more  persistent  in  descending 
into  the  soil  that  is  to  support  it  than  is  this  little  Anthrax 
m  insinuating  itself  through  some  crack  that  may  admit  it  to  its 
food.  Having  once  effected  an  entrance  the  organisation  that 
has  enabled  it  to  do  so  is  useless ;  this  primary  form  of  the  larva 
has,  m  fact,  as  its  sole  object  to  enable  the  creature  to  penetrate  to 
Its  food.  Having  penetrated,  it  undergoes  a  complete  change  of 
form,  and  appears  as  a  creature  specially  fitted  for  feeding  0n  the 
quiescent  larva  of  the  bee  without  destroying  it.  To  accomplish 
this  requires  an  extreme  delicacy  of  organisation  and  instinct  • 
to  bite  the  prey  would  be  to  kill  it,  and  if  this  were  done,  the 
Anthrax  would,  Fabre  supposes,  ensure  its  own  death.  Tor  it 
cannot  ieed  on  the  dead  and  putrefying  grub-  aecordin-dv  tin 
part  of  its  body  that  does  duty  as  a  mouth  is  merely  a  delicto 
sucker  which  it  applies  to  the  skin  of  the  ( fodoWec-m ub  : 
and  thus  without  inflicting  any  perceptible  wound  it  sueks  d  iv 


oiler  day,  changing  its  position  irerjuently,  until  it  has  completely 
emptied  the  pupa  of  its  <•< .ninths,  nothin*-  being  left  but  the  skin. 
Although  this  is  accomplished  without  any  wound  being  inflicted, 
so  effectual  is  the  process  that  all  the  Chalicodoma As  gradually 
absorbed.  The.  time  requisite  for  completely  emptying  the  victim 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
Avthrax-lnrvd  is  full  grown,  and  the  question  arises,  how  is  it  to 
escape  from  the  cell  of  solid  masonry  in  which  it  is  imprisoned  ? 
It  entered  this  cell  as  a  tiny,  slender  worm  through  a  minute 
orifice  or  crack,  but  it  lias  now  much  increased  in  size,  and  exit 
for  a  creature  of  its  organisation  is  not  possible.  .  For  some 
months  it  remains  a  quiescent  larva  in  the  cell  of  the  Chali¬ 
codoma,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  it  unde%oes 
another  metamorphosis,  and  appears  as  a  pupa  provided  with  a 
formidable,  apparatus  for  breaking  down  the  masonry  by  which 
it  is  imprisoned.  The  head  is  large  and  covered  in  front  with 
six  hard  spines,  to  be  used  in  striking  and  piercing  the  masonry, 
while  the  other  extremity  of  the  body  hears  some  curious  lidrns, 
the  middle  segments  being  armed  with  rigid  hairs  directed  back¬ 
wards,  and.  thus  facilitating  movement  in  a  forward  direction  and 
preventing  slipping  backwards.  The  pupa  is  strongly  curved, 
and  fixes  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  posterior  spines ;  then,  unbend¬ 
ing  itself,  it  strikes  with  the  armour  of  the  other  extremity 
against  the  opposing  wall,  which  is  thus  destroyed  piecemeal 
until  a  gallery  of  exit  is  formed ;  when  this  is  completed  the 
pupa. -skin  bursts  and  the  perfect  fly  emerges,  leaving  the 
pupa-case  still  fixed  in  the  gallery.  Thus  this  species  appears 
in  four  consecutive  forms- — in  addition  to  the  egg — each  of 
which  is  highly  specialised  for  the  purposes  of  existence  in  that 
stage. 

The  habits  of  our  British  Bonibylius  major  have  been  partially 
observed  by  Dr.  Chapman,1  and  exhibit  a  close  analogy  with 
those  of  Anthrax  iri/acciata.  The  bee-larva  that  served  as  food 
was  in  this  case  Andrew  labialu ,  and  the  egg  was  deposited 
by  the  fly,  when  hovering,  by  jerking  it  against  the  bank  in 
which  the  nest  of  the  bee  was  placed. 

It  has  recently-  been  discovered  that  the  larvae  of  various 
species  of  Bombyliidae  are  of  great  service  by  devouring  the 
eggs  of  locusts.  Filey  found  that  the  egg-eases  of  Calojptmm 

1  lint .  May.  xiv.  1878,  p.  196. 
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spretns  are  emptied  of  their  contents  by  the  larvae  of  Systoechus 
oreas  and  Triodites  mus.  A  similar  observation  has  been  made 
in  the  Troad  by  Mr.  Calvert,  who  found  that  the  Bombyliid, 
Callostowa  faseipennis,  destroys  large  quantities  of  the  eggs  of 
Oaloptenus  italiem.  Still  more  recently  M.  Kiinckel  d’Herculais 
has  discovered  that  the  destructive 
locust  Stauronotus  maroccanv.s  is 
kept  in  check  in  Algeria  in  a 
similar  manner,  as  many  as  80 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  of  the  locust 
being  thus  destroyed  in  certain 
localities.  He  observes  that  the 
larva  of  the  fly,  after  being  full 
fed  in  the  autumn,  passes  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy — 
he  calls  it  “  hypnody  ” — in  the 
egg-case  of  the  locust,  and  he 

n  Fig.  233. — Sijstropus  • 

further  informs  us  that  m  the  Africa.  A,  Pupa ;  : 
case  of  Anthrax  fcnedralis,  which 
devours  the  eggs  of  the  large 
Ocnerodes,  the  lethargy  may  be  prolonged  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  After  the  pupa  is  formed  it  works  a  way  out  of  the  case 
by  means  of  its  armature,  and  then  again  becomes  for  some  days 
immobile  before  the  perfect  fly  appears.  Lepidopterous  larvae 
are  also  attacked  by  Bombyliid  flies.  A  species  of  Systropus  has 
been  recorded  as  destroying  the  larva  of  Umacodes.  Several  of 
the  Bombyliids  of  the  genus  just  mentioned  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  resemblance  they  display  to  various  Hymenoptera,  some 
of  them  being  very  slender  flies,  like  the  thin  bodied  fossorial 
Hymenoptera.  The  difference  between  the  pupa  and  imago  in 
this  case  is  very  remarkable  (Fig,  233). 

Pam.  21.  Acroceridae  or  Cyrtidae.-  Flics  of  the  average  size, 
(if  peculiar  form,  the  small  head  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
eyes,  ancl  bent  down  under  the.  h  umped,  thorax :  'wings  small,  Jud  feres 
entirely  concealed  by  the  very  large  horizontal  sijuamae ;  antennae 
very  diverse.  The  peculiar  shape  of  these  flies  is  an  exaggera  tion  of 
that  we  have  already  noticed  in  Bo-mhylims.  The  mouth  in  Acro¬ 
ceridae  very  variable  ;  there  may  he  a  very  long,  slender  proboscis 
( Acrocera ),  or  the  mouth-parts  may  lie  so  atrophied  that  ii  is 
doubtful  whether  even  an  orifice  exists  (Opcodes').  There  are  but 
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at  them  are  rare;1  iu  Britain  We 
s«s,  Jr.ro, -era  globulus).  The  genus y 
alii  Araciiia  and  Australia,  an  inflated 
dder  -  like  form  with  a  minute  head,  is  4 
amongst  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
forms  of  Diptera.  The  habits  are  very 
peculiar,  the  larvae,  so  far  as  known,  all 
living  as  parasites  within  the  bodies  of 
spiders  or  in  their  egg-hags.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  flies  do  not  oviposit  in 
appropriate  places,  hut  place  their  eggs  on 
Fv\  234.—  yOr/rihihK  r/rn-  stems  of  plants,  and  the  young  larvae  have 
(XT  ^utemvestwond )  to  fin(i  their  way  to  the  spiders.  Brauer  has 
°  ' l'  ^‘JtU  *"  described  the  larva  of  the  European  Asto- 

mella  Kndmi?  which  lives  in  the  body  of  a  spider,  Gteniza 
ariana  ;  it  is  amphipneustic  and  maggot-like,  the  head  being 
extremely  small.  The  larva  leaves  the  body  of  the  spider  for 
pupation  ;  the  pupa  is  much  arched,  and  the  head  is  destitute  of 
the  peculiar  armature  of  the  Bombyliidae,  hut  has  a  serrate  ridge 
on  the  thorax.  Emerton  found  the  larvae  of  an  Acrocera  in  the 
webs  of  a  common  North  American  spider,  Amaurobius  sylvestris, 
they  having  eaten,  it  was  supposed,  the  makers  of  the  cobwebs. 

Fam,  22.  Lonchopteridae. — Small,  slender  flies,  with  pointed 
wings,  short,  correct,  antennae,  with  a  simple,  circular  third  joint, 
hearing  a  bristle  ;  cnypodvmwcery  small,  pulmlli  absent. — Only  one 
genus  of  these  little  flies  is  known,  but  it  is  apparently  widely 
distributed,  and  its  members  are  common  Insects.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  Aealyptrate  Muscidae,  and  the  nervuration  of 
the  wing  is  somewhat  similar,  the  nervures  being  simple  and 
parallel,  and  the  minute  cross -nervures  placed  near  the  base. 
The  systematic  position  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  the  meta¬ 
morphoses  are  hut  incompletely  known,  very  little  having  been 
added  to  what  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  1862.3 
The  larva  lives  on  the  earth  under  vegetable  matter;  it  is  very 
transparent,  amphipneustic,  with  a  peculiar  head,  and  with  fringes 
on  the  margins.  This  larva  changes  to  a  semi-pupa  or  apterous 
maggot-like  form,  within  the  larval  skin ;  the  true  pupa  was 

.  1  For  figures,  etc.,  cf.  Westwood,  TV.  ent.  Soe.  London,  1S76,  p.  507,  pis.  v.  vi. 

2  Verb.  Oes.  men,  sis.  1869,  p.  737,  pi.  xiii. 

3  Tr.  ent.  Soe.  London  (3)  i.  1862,  p.  338,  pi.  xi.. 
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not  noticed  by  Lubbock,  but  Erauenfeld1  has  since  observed  it, 
though  he  only  mentions  that  it  possesses  differentiated  limbs 
and  segments.  The  metamorphoses  appear  to  be  very  peculiar. 
This  fly  requires  a  thorough  study. 

Fam.  23.  Mydaidae. — Large  flies  of  elongate  form  ;  the  hind 
femora  long  and  toothed  beneath;  the  antennae  knobbed,  at  the  tip, 
piojeeting,  rather  long,  the  basal  joint  definite,  but  the  divisions 
<f  the  subsequent  joints  more  or  less  indistinct,  Emp odium  small. 
Kb  ngs  frequently  heavily  pigmented ;  with  a  complex  nervuration. 
These  fine  flies  are  exotic ;  a  few  species  occur  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region,  even  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  the  chief  genus, 
Jfydas,  is  South  American,  but  most  of  the  other  genera  are 
Amtrahan  or  African.  But  little  is  known  as  to  the  life- 
histories.  The  larvae  are  thought  to  live  in  wood,  and  to  prey 
on  Coleopterous  larvae. 

Fam.  24.  Asilidae  {Robber -flies). — Mouth  forming  a  short, 
projecting  horny  bea,k,  the  palpi  usually  only  small ;  the  feet 
generally  largely  developed;  the  claws  large,  frequently  thick  and 
blunt,  the  pndvilli  generally  elongate,  the  empodium  a  bristle  ; 
haltcres  free;  no  squama.  The  Asilidae  is  one  of  the  largest 
families  of  flies,  and  probably  includes  about  3000  described 
species  :  as  will  readily  be  believed,  there  is  much  variety  of 
form  ;  some  are  short  and  thick  and  extremely  hairy,  superficially 
resembling  hairy  bees,  but  the  majority  are  more  or  less  elongate, 
the  abdomen  being  specially  long,  and  having  eight  segments 
conspicuously  displayed.  The  antennae  are  variable,  but  are 
three -join  ted  with  a  terminal  appendage  of  diverse  form  and 
structure.  They  belong  to  the  super -family  Energopoda  of  Ost-en 
Sacken,  but  the  association  of  Empidae  and  Dolicliopidae  with  them 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  natural.  In  their  perfect  state  these 
flies  are  most  voracious,  their  prey  being  Insects,  which  they 
seize  alive  and  impale  with  the  rostrum.  They  are  amongst 
the  most  formidable  of  foes  and  fear-  nothing,  wasps  or  other 
stinging  Insects  being  attacked  and  mastered  by  the  stronger 
species  without  difficulty.  They  have  been  observed  to  capture 
even  dragon-flies  and  tiger-beetles.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many 
other  Insects  that  prey  on  living  Insects,  the  appetite  in  the 
Asilidae.  seems  to  be  insatiable ;  a  single  individual  has  been 
observed  to  kill  eight  moths  in  twenty  minutes.  They  have 
1  Verh.  Ges.  Wien,  xix.  1S69,  )>.  911. 
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Ix’pn  s; i id  to  sock  blood  from  Vertebrates,  but  this  appears  to  be 
erroneous.  The  metamorphoses  of  a  few  species  have  been  ob- 
sewed,  Perri«  has  railed  attention  to  the  close  alliance  between 
the  larvae  of  Tahanidao  and  of  Asilidae,1  and  it  seems  at  present 
impossible  to  draw  a  line,  of  distinction  between  the  two.  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  larvae  of  Asilidae  are  terrestrial  and 
predaceous,  aitackiim  more  particularly,  the  larvae  of  Coleoptera, 
into  which  they  sometimes  bore ;  in  laphria  there  are  numerous 
pseudopods,  somewhat  of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  230,  but  less 
perfect  and  without  hairs ;  the  head  and  breathing  organs  appear 
to  be  very  different.  According  to  Beling’s  descriptions  of  the 
larvae  of  Asilus,  the  head  in  this  case  is  more  like  that  of  the 
figure,  but  there  are  no  pseudopods.  The  flies  of  Asilidae  and 
Tabanidae  are  so  very  distinct  that  these  resemblances  between 
their  larvae  are  worthy  of  note. 

Fam.  25.  Apioceridae. — Moderate-sized  flies  marked  with  Hack 
and  while,  with  an  appearance  like  that  of  some  Muscidae  and 
Asilidae ;  with  clear  wings,  the  veins  not  deeply  coloured  antennae 
short,  with  a  short,  simple  appendage ;  no  empodmin.  But  little 
is  known  as  to  the  flies  of  this  family,  of  which  only  two  genera,' 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  species,  are  found  in  North  America, 
Chili,  and  Australia.  Oaten  Sacken  is  inclined  to  treat  them 
as  ail  aberrant  division  of.  Asilidae.  Brauer  looks  on  them  as 
primitive  or  synthetic  forms  of  much  interest,  and  has  briefly 
described  a  larva  which  he  considers  may  he  that  of  Apiocera, 
but  this  is  doubtful ;  it  is  a  twenty-segmented  form,  and  may  be 
that  of  a  There, m: 

Fam.  26.  Empidae. — Small  or  moderate-sized  flies  of  obscure 
'•clours,  grey ,  rusty,  or  blade,  with  small  head,  somewhat  globular 
in  form,  with  fhrrr-jointrd  antennae,  the  terminal  joint  long  and 
pointed ;  usually  there  is  a  long  slender  beak ;  the  legs  are  elongate, 
frcyiinitly  hairy ;  the  tarsi  bear  long  pulrUli  and  a  small  cm- 
podimn.  The  Empidae  are  an  extensive  family  of'  flies,  with 
predaceous  habits,  the  rostrum  being  used  by  the  female  as 
an  instrument  for  impaling  and  sucking  other  flies.  They  are 
occasionally  very  numerous  in  individuals,  especially  in  wooded 
districts.  There  is  great  variety :  there  are  nearly  200  species 
in  Britain.  The  forms  placed  in  the  sub-family  Hybotinae  are 
curious  slender  little  Insects,  with  very  convex  thorax  and 
1  Aim.  Soc.  cut.  Frrnr  (4)  x.  1870,  p.  221.  2  SB.  Ah.  Wien,  xei.  1885,  p.  392. 
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large  hind  legs.  In  Eemerodromia  the  front  legs  are  raptorial, 
the  femora  being  armed  with  spines  on  which  the  tibiae 
close  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trap.  Many  Empidae  execute 
aerial  dances,  and  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Eilara  are 
notorious  for  carrying  veils  or  nets  in  the  form  of  silken  webs 
more  or  less  densely  woven.  This  subject  is  comparatively  new, 
the  fact  having  been  discovered  by  Baron  Osten  Sacken  in 
1 8 77, 1  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  purpose  these  peculiar 
constructions  serve  ; '  it  appears  probable  that  they  are  carried 
by  means  of  the  hind  legs,  and  only  by  the  males.  Mik  thinks 
that  in  H.  sartor  the  veil  acts  as  a  sort  of  parachute,  and  is  of 
use  in  carrying  on  the  aerial  performance,  or  enhancing  its 
effect ;  while  in  the  case  of  other  species,  H.  manra  and  H.  inter - 
stincta,  the  object  appears  to  lie  the  capture  or  retention  of  prey, 
after  the  manner  of  spiders.  The  source  of  the  silk  is  not 
known,  and  in  fact  all  the  details  are  insufficiently  ascertained. 
The  larvae,  of  Empidae  are  described  as  cylindrical  maggots,  with 
very  small  head,  and  imperfect  ventral  feet ;  the  stigmata  are 
amphipneustic,  the  thoracic  pair  being,  however,  excessively 
small ;  beneath  the  posterior  pair  there  is  nearly  always  a  tootli- 
or  spine-like  prominence  present. 

Fam.  27.  Dolichopidae. —  Graceful  flies  of  metallic  colours, 
of  moderate  or  small  size,  and  long  legs  ;  'usually  with  bristles  on  the 
thorax  and  legs,  the  halter es  exposed,  squamae 
being  (quite  absent ;  antennae  of  two  short  stout 
joints  {of  which  the  second  is  really  two,  its 
division  being  more  or  less  distinct),  with  a 
thread-like  or  hair-hhe  appendage.  Proboscis 
short,  fleshy.  Clairs,  pulvilli,  and  empodiiun 
small ;  wings  with  a  simple  system  of  nerrvres, 
those  on  the  'poster me  part  of  th <•  inng  are  but 
few,  there  is  no  anterior  basal  cross-rein  bc- 
’  tween  the  distal  and,  second  basal  cells,  which 
therefore  form  hut  one  cell.  This  is  also  a 
very  extensive  family  of  Hies,  of  which  we 
have  probably  about  200  species  in  Britain. 

They  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  their 
golden,  or  golden-green  colours,  only  a  few  brim 


black. 


1  Ent.  May.  xiv.  1877,  j>.  226  ; 
•nt.  Zeit.  xiii.  1894,  j>.  273. 
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The  males  are  remarkable  for  the  curious  special  characters  they 
possess  on  the  feet,  antennae,  face,  or  wings.  These  characters 
are  not  alike  in  any  two  species ;  they  are  believed  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  ornaments,  and  according  to  Professor  Aldrich  and  others 
are  used  as  such  in  courtship.1  This  family'  of  flies  approaches 
very  closely  to  some  of  the  Acalvptrate  Muscidae  in  its  char¬ 
acters.  It  is  united  by  Braner  with  Empidae  to  form  the  tribe 
Ortliogenya.  Although  the  species  are  so  numerous  and 
abundant  in  Europe,  little  is  known  as  to  their  metamorphoses. 
Some  of  the  larvae  frequent  trees,  living  under  the  bark  or  in 
the  overflowing  sap,  and  are  believed  to  be  carnivorous ;  they  are 
amphipneustic ;  a  cocoou  is  formed,  and  the  pupa  is  remark¬ 
able  on  account  of  the  existence  of  two  long  horns,  bearing  the 
spiracles,  on  the  back  of  the  thorax  ;  the  seven  pairs  oi  abdominal 
spiracles  being  excessively  minute.2 

Series  3.  Cyclorrhapha  Aschiza 

Fam.  28.  Phoridae. — Small  flies,  with  very  convex  thorax, 
small  head,  very  small  two-jointed  antennae,  hearing  a  long  seta ; 
femora  more  or  less  broad ;  wings  with  two  dark,  thick,  approxi¬ 
mate  veins,  meeting  on  the  front  margin  near  its  middle,  and 
besides  these,  three  or  four  very  fine  veins,  that  run  to  the  margins 
in  a  sab-parallel  manner  without  forming  any  cells  or  forks.  This 
obscure  family  of  flies  is  of  small  extent,  but  its  members  are  ex¬ 
tremely  common  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  where  they  often  occur  in 
numbers  running  on  the  windows  of 
houses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  isolated 
Pig.  236.— wing  of  Trinemu  groups  of  Diptera,  and  great  difference 
S.™Bi -tahi  °f  t!'e  Phor"  opinion  prevails  as  to  its  classifica¬ 

tion.  The  wing-nervuration  is  peculiar 
(but  varies  somewhat  iu  the  species),  the  total  absence  of 
any  cross -veins  even  on  the  basal  part  of.  the  wing  being 
remarkable.  There  are  bristles  on  the  head  and  thorax,  but 
they  are  not  arranged  in  "a  regular  manner.  The  larvae 
live  in  a  great  variety'  of  animal  and  vegetable  decaying  matter. 
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and  attack  living  Insects,  and  even  snails,  though  probably 
only  when  these  are  in  a  sickly  or  diseased  condition.  The 
metamorphoses  of  several  species  have  been  described.1  The 
larvae  are  rather  slender,  but  sub-conical  in  form,  with  eleven 
segments  and  a  very  small  head,  amphipneustic,  the  body  behind 
terminated  by  some  pointed  processes.  The  pupa  is  remarkable; 
it  is  contained  in  a  case  formed  by  the  contracted  and  hardened 
skin  of  the  larva;  though  it  differs  much  in  form  from  the 
larva  the  segmentation  is  distinct,  and  from  the  fourth  segment 
there  project  two  slender  processes.  These  are  breathing  organs, 
attached  to  the  prothorax  of  the  imprisoned  pupa ;  in  what 
manner  they  effect  a  passage  through  the  hardened  larval  skin 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Perris  supposes  that  holes  for  them 
pre-exist  in  the  larval  skin,  and  that  the  newly-formed  pupa  by 
restless  movements  succeeds  in  bringing  the  processes  into  such  a 
position  that  they  can  pass  through  the  holes.  The  dehiscence 
of  the  puparium  seems  to  occur  in 
a  sdmewhat  irregular  manner,  as 
in  Microdon ;  it  is  never  Cyclor- 
rhaphous,  and  according  to  Perris 
is  occasionally  Orthorrhaphous ; 
probably  there  is  no  ptilinum. 

The  Insect  recently  described  by 
Meinert  as  Aenigmatias  blattoides? 
is  so  anomalous,  and  so  little  is 
known  about  it,  that  it  cannot  at 
present  he  classified.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  apterous ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  body-segments  is  unlike  that 
of  Diptera,  but  the  antennae  and 
mouth-parts  are  said  to  be  like  those  of  Phoridae.  The  Insect 
was  found  near  Copenhagen  under  a  stone  in  the  runs  of  For  mica 
fitsca.  Meinert  thinks  it  possible  that  the  discovery  of  the 
male  may  prove  Aenigmatias  to  be  really  allied  to  Phoridae, 
and  Mik  suggests  that  it  may  he  the  same  as  Platyphora  hiblwlA, 
Verrall,  known  to  be  parasitic  on  ants.  Dahl  recently  described 
a  wingless  Dipteron,  found  living  as  a  parasite  on  land-snails  in 
the  Bismarck  archipelago,  under  the  name  of  Pulieiphom  h'vijira, 

1  I’erris,  Ann.  Sue.  cnt.  France  (-3)  x.  1S70,  p.  SOP 
5  But.  McddcUhcr ,  ii.  7  890,  p.  213. 
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and  Wandolleek  has  recently  made  for  this  and  some  allies  the 
new  family  Stcthopathidne,  It  seems  doubtful  whether  these 
forms  are  more  than  wingless  Phoridae. 

Fam  29.  Platypezidae. — Small  flics,  with  porrect  three- 
jointed  antennae,  first  two  pints  short,  third  longer,  with  a 
terminal  seta;  no  bristles  on  the  back;  hindlegs  of  male,  or  of 
both  seves,  vntli  peculiar,  broad,  flat  tarsi;  the  middle  tibiae  bear 
spurs ;  there  -is  no  empodvum.  Platypezidae  is  a  small  family 
of  flies,  the  classification  of  which  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  is  still  uncertain.  The  larvae  are 
broad  and  flat,  t ringed  at  the  margin  with  twenty-six  spines ;  they 
live  between  the  lamellae  of  Agaric  fungi.  At  pupation  the  form 
alters  but  little  ;  the  imago  emerges  by  a  horizontal  cleft  occurring 
at  the  margins  of  segments  two  and  four.1  We  have  four  genera 
( Opetia ,  PI aty enema,  Platypeza,  CaUomyia),  and  nearly  a  score  of 
species  of  Platypezidae  in  our  British  list,  but  very  little  seems  to 
be  known  about  them,,  There  is  much  difference  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sexes,  in  some  at  any  rate  of  the  species,  they  being  large  and 
contiguous  in  the  male,  but  widely  separated  in  the  female. 

Fam.  30.  Pipunculidae." — Small  flies,  with  very  short  antennae 
bearing  a  long  seta  that  is  not  terminal ;  head  almost  globular, 
formed,  except  at,  the  back,  almost  entirely  by  the  large  conjoined 
eyes ;  the  head  is  only  slightly  smaller  in  the  female,  but  in 
the  nude  the  eyes  are  more  approximate  at  the  top.  This  is 
another  of  the  small  fami¬ 
lies  of  flies,  that  si 
tiuct  from  any  other,  though 


Fro.  238.— Head  olPipimadus  sp.  A,  Sun  from  either  flattened  (i.e,  eoni- 
mv  uTttLi  B’i>viJeucc6"’  "h“"lD|5  an  aute™“  pressed  from  before  back¬ 
wards,  as  in  Tabanidae, 
Asilidae),  or  forced  beneath  the  humped  thorax  (as  in,  Acro- 
ceridae),  but  neither  of1  these  conditions  exists  in  Pipuncuhts  ; 
in  them  the  head  extends  far  forwards,  so  that  the  area  of  the 
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eye  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body  is  perhaps  greater  than 
in  any  other  Diptera.  The  general  form  is  somewhat  that  of 
Anthrax,  but  the  venation  on  the  hind  part  of  the  wing  is  much 
less  complex.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  facets 
on  the  front  and  the  back  of  these  great  eyes.  We  have  three 
genera  and  about  a  dozen  species  of  Pipunculidae  in  Britain  but 
apparently  they  are  far  from  common  Insects.  What  is  known 
about  the  life-history  is  almost  confined  to  an  imperfect  observa¬ 
tion  by  Boheman,  who  found  the  larva  of  P.juscipcs  living  after 
the  manner  of  a  Hymenopterous  parasite  in  the  body  of  a  small 
Ilomopterous  Insect.'  The  pupa  seems  to  be  of  the  type  of  that 
of  Syrphidae. 

Fam.  31.  Conopidae. — Elegant  flies  of  moderate  size,  of  varied 
colours,  with  abdomen  slender  at  the  base,  at  the  tip  strongly 
incurved  and  thicker;  antennae  inserted  dose  together  on  a 
prominence,  three-jointed,  first  joint  sometimes  very  short.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  body  without  bristles  or  with  but  few.  There 
is  o <,  slender,  elongate  proboscis,  which  is  retractile  and  •usually 
invisible.  This  rather  small  family  of  flies  includes  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms  of  Diptera ;  it  includes  two  divisions, 
the  Conopinae  with  long  antennae  terminated  by  a  very  minute 
pointed  process,  and  Myopinae  with  shorter  antennae  bearing  a 
hair  that  is  not  placed  at  the  end  of  the  third  joint.  The 
former  are  the  more  wasp-like  and  elegant ;  the  Myopinae  being 
much  more  like  ordinary  flies,  though  they  frequently  have 
curious,  inflated  heads,  with  a  white  face.  The  mode  of  life  of 
the  larva  of  Conops  is  peculiar,  it  being  parasitic  in  the  interior 
of  Bombus,  or  other  Hymenoptera.  They  have  been  foun#  to 
attack  Bombus,  Chalicodoma,  Osinia.,  Vespa,  Pompilus,  and  other 
Aculeates.  Williston  says  that  Orthoptera  are  also  attacked. 
Conops  has  been  seen  to  follow  Bumble-bees  and  alight  on  them, 
and  Williston  says  this  act  is  accompanied  by  oviposition,  the 
larva  that  is  hatched  boring  its  way  into  the  hotly  of  the  bee. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  flies  enter  the  bees’  nests  and 

■  place  their  eggs  in  the  larvae  or  pupae  ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  for 
Conops  has  never  been  reared  from  a  bee-larva  or  pupa,  though 
it .  has  frequently  been  procured  from  the  imago :  cases  indeed 
having  been  recorded  in  which  Conops  has  emerged  from  the  body 

vV\  *  Oft.  At.  Fork.  xi.  1854,  p.  302,  p!.  v.,  since  confirmed  by  others,  sec  Giard, 
’  Ac.  Set.  cix.  1889,  pp.  79  am!  708. 


Hi'  * i  In, ,,'hn i  srvm-aL  months  after  the  latter  had  been  killed  and 
phued  in  ,m  cut. imologist’s  collection.  The  larva  is  broad,  and 
whmi  full  grown  apparently  occupies  nearly  all  the  space  of; 
the  interior  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee;  it  has  very  peculiar- 
terminal  si.inm.iia.  The  pupa  is  formed  in  the  larval  skin, 
which  is  greatly  shortened  and  indurated  for  the  purpose ;  this 
insfcar  bears,  in  addition  to  the  posterior  stigmata,  a  pair  of 
slightly  projecting,  anterior  stigmata.  We  have  several  species, 
of  Conopidae  in  Britain ;  those  belonging  to  the  division 
Oonopinae  are  all  rare  Insects,  but  the  Myopinae  are  not  so 
scarce ;  these  latter  are  believed  to  be  of  similar  habits  with 
the  Oonopinae,  though  remarkably  little  is  known  about  them; 
This  is  another  of  the  numerous  families,  the  relations  of  which 
are  still  a  subject  for  elucidation.  Brauer  places  the  Conopidae  in 
his  section  Schizophora  away  from  Syrpliidae,  but  we  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  on  what  grounds ;  an  inspection  of  the  head  shows  that 
there  is  no  frontal  lunule  as  there  is  in  Eumyiidae ;  both  Myopia  and 
Conops  agreeing  fairly  well  with  Syrgdms  as  to  this.  We  therefore 
place  the  family  in  its  old  position  near  S yrplvus  till  the  relations 
with  Acalypterate  Muscidae  shall  be  better  established. 

Fam.  32.  Syrphidae  {Hover -flies). — Of  moderate  or  rather 
large  size,  frequently  spotted  or  banded  with  yellow,  with  a  thick 
fleshy  qiroboscis  capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  ci  cleft  on  the 
under  side  of  the,  head ;  antennae  not  pl-ac-ed  in  definite  cavities, 
three-jointed,.  {miutlly  very  short),  and  leaving  a  seta  that  is  not 
terminal  in  position,  and  may  be  feathered.  Squama,  variable,  never 
entirely  covering  the  haltcrcs;  the  chief  {third  to  fifth)  longitudinal 
icim  of  tin  wings  connected,  near  tlicir  termination  by  cross-veins 
and,  usually  thus  forming  a  sort  of  short  margin  parallel  with  the 
hind  edge  of  the  wing  ;  a  more  or  less  imperfect  false  nerimre  run¬ 
ning  between  the  third  and  fourth  longitudinal  netvures  ;  no  'em- 
podium-  and,  generally  no  distinct  system  of  bristles  on  the  back  of 
the  body.  The  Syrphidae  (Fig.  212)  form  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  of  all  the  families  of  flies ;  they  abound  in  our  gardens 
where,  in  sunny  weather,  some  species  may  be  nearly  always 
seen  hovering  over  flowers,  or  beneath  trees  in  places  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  amidst  the  shade.  There  are  two  or 
three  thousand  species  known,  so  that  of  course  much  variety 
exists ;  some  arc  densely  covered  with  hair  (certain  VoluceUa  and 
others),  maty  are  of  elegant  form,  and  some  bear  a  consider- 
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able  resemblance  to  Hymenoptera  of  various  groups.  The 
peculiar  veining  of  the  wings  permits  of  their  easy  identification, 
-the  line  of  two  nervules,  approximately  parallel  with  the  margin 
:  ,  of  the  distal  part  of  the  wing  (Fig.  212,  D),  and  followed  by  a  deep 
bay,  being  eminently  characteristic,  though  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions  ;  there  are  a  few  forms  in  which  the  antennae  are  exceptional 
m  having  a  terminal  pointed  process.  The  proboscis,  besides 
f  the  membranous  and  fleshy  lips,  consists  of  a  series  of  pointed 
is  i  slender  lancets,  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  as 
I ,  r  the  Insects  are  not  known  to  pierce  either  animals  or  vegetables, 

I  t  |:  their  food  being  chiefly  pollen ;  honey  is  also  doubtless  taken 
0  by  some  species,  but  the  lancet -like  organs  appear  equally 
ji-  ill -adapted  for  dealing  with  it.  The  larvae  are  singularly 
{;  diversified ;  first,  there  are  the  eaters  of  Aphidae,  or  green-fly ; 

:  <  some  of  these  may  be  generally  found  on  our  rose-bushes  or  on 
l  thistles,  when  they  are  much  covered  with  Aphids  ;  they  are  soft, 

;  ].  maggot -like  creatures  with  a  great  capacity  for  changing  their 
s  shape  and  with  much  power  of  movement,  especially  of  the 

*  anterior  part  of  the  body,  which  is  stretched  out  and  moved 
|!  •  about  to  obtain  and  spear  their  prey :  some  of  them  are  very 
w  transparent,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  internal  organs  and 
i{  i  their  vivid  colours  can  readily  be  seen  :  like  so  many  other 
,  carnivorous  Insects,  their  voracity  appears  to  be  insatiable.  The 
.  larvae  of  many  of  the  ordinary  Hover-flies  are  of  this  kind. 
Eristcdis  and  its  allies  are  totally  different,  they  live  in  water 
saturated  with  filth,  or  with  decaying  vegetable  matter  (the 
writer  has  found  many  hundreds  of  the  larvae  of  Myiatropa 
;  florea  in  a  pool  of  water  standing  in  a  hollow  beech-tree).  These 
rat-tailed  maggots  are  of  great  interest,  but  as  they  have  been 
described  in  almost  every  work  on  entomology,  and  as  Professor 
Miall1  has  recently  given  an  excellent  account  of  their  pecu¬ 
liarities,  we  need  not  now  discuss  them.  Some  of  the  flies  of 
the  genus  Eristcdis  are  very  like  honey-bees,  and  appear  in  old 
times  to  have  been  confounded  with  them ;  indeed,  Osten  Sacken 
thinks  this  resemblance  gave  rise  to  the  “  Bugonia  myth,”  a 
fable  of  very  ancient  origin  to  the  effect  that  Honey-bees  could 
be  procured  from  filth,  or  even  putrefying  carcases,  by  the  aid  of 
certain  proceedings  that  savoured  slightly  of  witchcraft,  and* 
may  therefore  have  increased  the  belief  of  the  operator  in  the 
1  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects,  1895,  p.  198. 
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possibility  of  a  favourable  result.  It  was  certainly  not  bees  llmt 
wove  produced  from  tbe  carcases,  but  Osten  Sacken  suggests  that 
Eiislulis  Hies  may  have  been  bred  .therein. 

In  Hie  o-euuK  Volvtdla,  we  meet  with  a  third  kind  of  Kyrphid 
larva.  These  larvae  are  pallid,  broad  and  fleshy,  surrounded  by 
numerous  angular,  somewhat  spinose,  outgrowths  of  the  body; 
and  have  behind  a  pair  of  combined  stigmata,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  the  outgrowths  are  somewhat  larger;  these  larvae 
live  in  the  nests  of  Bees  and  Wasps,  in  which  they  are  abundant. 
Some  of  the  Volucella,  like  many  other  Syrpliidae,  bear  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  Bees  or  Wasps,  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
a  modern  fable  about  them  that  appears  to  have  no  more  legiti¬ 
mate  basis  of  fact  than  the  ancient  Bees-born-of-carcases  myth. 
It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  Volucella- larvae  lived  on  the 
larvae  of  the  Bees,  and  that  the  parent  flies  were  providentially 
endowed  with  a  bee -like  appearance  that  they  might  obtain 
entrance  into  the  Bees’  nests  without  being  detected,  and  then 
carry  out  their  nefarious  intention  ,  of  laying  eggs  that  would 
hatch  into  larvae  and  subsequently  destroy  the  larvae  of  the  Bees. 
Some  hard-hearted  critic  remarked  that  it  was  easy  to  understand 
that  providence  should  display  so  great  a  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Volucella,  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  how  it 
could  he,  at  the  same  time,  so  totally  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Bees.  More  recently  the  tale  has  been  revived  and  cited  as 
an  instance  of  the  value  of  deceptive  resemblance  resulting  from 
the  action  of  natural  selection,  without  reference  to  providence. 
There  are,  however,  no  facts  to  support  any  theory  on  the  subject. 
Very  little  indeed  is  actually  known  as  to  the  habits  of  Volu- 
cella,  in  either  the  larval  or  imaginal  instars ;  hut  the  little  that 
is  known  tends  to  the  view  that  the  presence  of  the  Volucella 
iu  the  nests  is  advantageous  to  both  Fly  and  Bee.  Nicolas  has 
seen  Volucella  zonaria  enter  the  nest  of  a  Wasp ;  it  settled  at  a 
little  distance  and  walked  in  without  any  fuss  being  made.  Erne 
has  watched  the  Volucella- larvae  in  the  nests,  and  he  thinks  that 
they  eat  the  waste  or  dejections  of  the  larvae.  The  writer  kept 
under  observation  Volmdla-laxYm  and  portions  of  the  cells  of 
Bom, bus,  containing  some  larvae  and  pupae  of  the  Bees  and  some 
1  honey,  hut  the  fly-larvae  did  not  during  some  weeks  touch  any  of 
the  Bees  or  honey,  and  ultimately  died,  presumably  of  starvation. 
Subsequently,  he  experimented  with  Vohicella-lsLtv&e  and  a  portion 
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of  the  comb  of  wasps  containing  pupae,  and  again  found  that  the 
flies  did  not  attack  the  Hymenoptera ;  but  on  breaking  a  pupa 
of  the  Wasp  in  two,  the  fly-larvae  attacked  it  immediately  and 
eagerly ;  so  that  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Volucella- 
larvae  act  as  scavengers  in  the  nests  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
Kunckel  d’Herculais  has  published  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
European  Volucella ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
plates  illustrating  the  structure,  anatomy  and  development,  but 
throws  little  direct  light  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Insects. 
V.  bombyla-ns,  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  our  British  species, 
appears  in  two  forms,  each  of  which  has  a  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  Bombus,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  each  of  the 
two  forms  is  specially  connected  with  the  Bee  it  resembles,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  idea ;  indeed,  there  is  some 
little  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  genus  Merodon  has  larvae 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Volucella,  but  they  live  in  bulbs 
of  Narcissus;  M.  equestris  has  been  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the 
growers  of  Dutch  bulbs ;  this  Fly  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
great  variation  in  colour ;  it  has  been  described  as  a  whole  series 
of  distinct  species. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Syrphid  larvae 
are  those  of  the  genus  Microdon  (Fig.  239),  which  live  in  ants’ 
nests.  They  have  no  resemblance  to  Insect -larvae,  and  when 
first  discovered  were  not  only  supposed  to  be  little  Molluscs,  but 
were  actually  described  as  such  under  the  generic  names  of 
Parmula  and  Seutdligera.  There  is  no  appearance  of  segmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  body ;  the  upper  surface  is  covered  by  a  sort  of 
network  formed  by  curved  setae,  which  help  to  retain  a  coating 
of  dirt ;  there  is  no  trace  externally  of  any  head,  but  on  the 
under  surface  there  is  a  minute  fold  in  which  such  mouth-organs 
as  may  be  present  are  probably  concealed ;  the  sides  of  the  body 
project  so  as  to  form  a  complex  fringing  arrangement ;  the  ter¬ 
minal  stigmata  are  very  distinct,  the  lateral  processes  connected 
with  them  (the  “Knospen”  of  Dr.  Meijere),  are,  however,  very 
irregular  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  stigmatic  scar. 
Pupation  occurs  by  the  induration  of  the  external  covering  and 
the  growth  from  it,  or  rather  through  it,  of  two  short  horns  in 
front.  Inside  this  skin  there  is  formed  a  soft  pupa,  of  the  bind 
usual  in  Oyclorrhaphous  flies ;  the  dehiscence  of  the  external 
covering  is,  however,  of  unusual  nature,  three  little  pieces  being 
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separated  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface,  while  the 
lower  face  remains  intact.  The  account  of  the  pupation  given 
by  Elditt 1  is  not  complete:  the  two  horns  that  project  are,  it 
would  appear,  not  portions  of  the  larval  skin,  but  belong  to 
the  head  of  the  pupa,  and  according  to  Elditt  are  used  to  effect 
tiie  dehiscence  of  the  case  for  the  escape  of  the  fly ;  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  head-vesicle.  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  details  of  the  life  of  these  anomalous  larvae.  M.  Poujade 
has  described  two  species  found  in  France  in  the  nests  of  the 
ant  Lama  nigerr  The  larva  we  figure  was  found  by  Colonel 
Yertmry  in  nests  of  an  Atta  in  Portugal,  and  an  almost  identical 


the  marginal  fringe  of  the  'tody.  ^ 

larva  was  recently  found  by  Mr.  Budgett  in  Paraguay.  The 
flics  themselves  are  scarce,  Mierodon  mutabilis  (formerly  called 
M.  cqnformis )  being  one  of  the  rarest  of  British  flies'. '  They  have 
the  antennae  longer  than  is  usual  iu  Syrphidae,  and  the  cross¬ 
veins  at  the  outside  of  the  wing  are  irregularly  placed,  so  that 
the  contour  is  very  irregular :  the  resemblance  to  bees  is  very 
marked,  and  in  some  of  the  South  American  forms  the  hind  legs 
are  flattened  and  hairy  like  those  of  bees.  The  oviposition  of 
Mierodon  has  been  observed  by  Verhoeff  ;3  he  noticed  that  the  fly 
was  frequently  driven  away  by  the  ants — in  this  case,  Formica 
sanguined — but  returned  undiscouraged  to  its  task.  * 

A  brief  resume  of  the  diverse  iuode3  of  life  of  Syrplrid  larvae 
fias  been  given  by  Perris,4  and  he  also  gives  some  information  as 
to  the  curious  horns  of  the  pupae,  but  this  latter  point  much 
‘  1  Ent.  Zeit.  Stettin,  vi.  1845,  p.  384,  pi.  i. 

2  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France  (6)  iii.  1883,  p.'23,  pi.  i. 

“  Ent.  Nadir,  xviii.  1892,  p.  13.  4  Ann.  Soe.  ent.  France  (4)  x.  1870,  p.  330. 
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wants  elucidation.  Whether  the  Syrphidae,  or  some  of  them, 
possess  a  ptilinum  that  helps  them  to  emerge  from  the  pupa  is 
more  than  doubtful,  though  its  existence  has  been  affirmed  by 
several  authors  of  good  repute.1 

Series  4.  Cyclorrhapha  Schizophora 

Fam.  33.  Muscidae  acalyptratae. — This  group  of  flies  has 
been  the  least  studied  of  all  the  Diptera ;  it  is  generally  treated 
as  composed  of  twenty  or  thirty  different  families  distinguished 


}.  240. — Biopsis 
apicalis.  Natal. 
A,  The  fly  ;  B,  ex¬ 
tremity  of  cephalic 
protuberance,  more 
magnified.  a, 
The  eye  ;  b,  the 
antenna  ;  c,  middle 
of  head,  front 


by  very  slight  characters.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  by 
systematists  that  these  assemblages  have  not  the  value  of  the 
families  of  the  other  divisions  of  Diptera,  and  some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  they  are  altogether  only  equivalent  to  a  single 
family.  We  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  define  each 
one  seriatim ;  we  shall  merely  mention  their  names,  and  allude 
to  certain  points  of  interest  connected  with  them.  Taken  collec¬ 
tively  they  may  be  defined  as  very  small  flies,  with  three-jointed 
antennae  ( fwejuently  looking  as  if  only  two -jointed),  hearing  a- 
bristle  that  is  not  terminally  placed ;  frequently  either  destitute  of 
squamae  or  having  these  im'perfeetly  developed  so  as  not  to  cover  the 
halteres  ;  and  possessing  a  comparatively  simple  system  of  norm  ra¬ 
tion,  the  chief  nervurcs  being  nearly  straight,  so  that  consequent!  i/ 
few  cells  are  formed.  These  characters  will  distinguish  the  group 
1  See  on  this  difficult  subject,  Beclier,  Wien.  cnt.  Zcit.  i.  1SS2,  p,  -Ut. 
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IVniu  .-ill  l, In*,  fillicr  I ijj't.cm  except  from  forma  of  Aachim,  and 
IVi'mi  ct'rj.'ii u  Anlhomyiiibn:,  witii  both,  of  which  the  Aculyptratae 
y  i otinwt.ely  connected.  Considerable  difference  of 
|.|i  \  nb'  rj/-i  f.o  l, Ins  mmibor  of  these  divisions,  but  the 
f  oiidii  o  ii  dlv  recinrnised  are  : — 


12.  JJrvoiiivzidae. 

US.  Boi'boridai;. 

H.  PJiycodromiflae. 

15.  Tiiyreophoridae. 

1 I  Scatopliagidae. 
ib‘  \  ( =  Scatomyzklac). 
-  -  |  Ueomyzidae 

/j  find.  Oponiyzidao. 
1Q  fDrosophilidae  ; 

\inol.  Asteidae. 

19.  Psilidae. 


20. 


f  Tiinypczidae 
\(  — -  Mieropezidae). 


21.  Trypet-idae. 
f  Sapromyzidae 
'  tiuol,  Lonchaeidac. 

23.  Ithopaloincridae. 

24.  Ortalidae. 

f  Agromyzidae 

25.  4  incl.  Pliytomyzi- 
1  dae. 

26.  Milicliiidae. 

27.  OcthipMlidae. 

28.  Heteroneuridae. 

29.  Cordyluridae. 


Brauer  associates  Couopidae  with  Acalyptrate  Museids,  and 
calls  the  Group  Holometopa ;  applying  the  term  Schizometopa 
to  the  Calyptrate  Muscidae. 

No  generalisation  can  yet  be  made  as  to  the  larvae  of  these 
divisions,  neither  can  any  characters  be  pointed  out  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  larvae  of  the  following 
families.  In  their  habits  they  have  nothing  specially  distinctive, 
and  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  Anthomyiidae,  vegetable 
matter  being  more  used  as  food  than  animal ;  many  of  them 
mine  in  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  ;  in  the  genus  Dorycera  the 
larva  is  aquatic,  mining  in  the  leaves  of  water-plants,  and  in 
Ephydridae  several  kinds  of  aquatic  larvae  are  found,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  resemble  the  rat-tailed  larvae  of  Syrphidae ; 
certain  of  these  larvae  occur  in  prodigious  quantities  in  lakes, 
and  the  Insects  in  some  of  their  early  stages  serve  the  Mexicans 
as  food,  the  eggs  being  called  Aliuatle,  the  larvae  Pusci,  the 
pupae  Koo-chah-bee.  Some  of  the  larvae  of  the  Sc-iomyzidae  are 
also  aquatic :  that  of  Tetanocera  femiginea  is  said  by  Iiufour  to 
consist  only  of  eight  segments,  and  to  he  metapneu§fcic ;  Brauer 
considers  the  Acalyptrate  larvae  to  be,  however,  in  general, 
amphipneustic,  like  those  of  Calyptratae.  The  Chloropidae  are 
a  very  important  family  owing  to  their  occasional  excessive 
multiplication,  and  to  their  living  on  cereals  and  other  grasses, 
various  parts  of  which  they  attack,  sometimes  causing  great  losses 
to  the  agriculturist.  The  species  of  the  genus  Chlorops  are 
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famous  for  the  curious  habit  of  entering  human  habitations  in 
great  swarms :  frequently  many  millions  being  found  in  a  single 
apartment.  Instances  of  this  habit  have  been  recorded  both  in 
Fra  .ice  and  England,  Cambridge  being  perhaps  the  place  where  the 
phenomenon  is  most  persistently  exhibited.  In  the  year  1831  an 
enormous  swarm  of  C.  lineata  was  found  in  the  Provost’s  Lodge 
at  King’s  College  and  was  recorded  by  Leonard  Jenyns ;  in 
1870  another  swarm  occurred  in  the  same  house  if  not  in  the 
same  room.1  Of  late  years  such  swarms  have  occurred  in  certain 
apartments  in  the  Museums  (which  are  not  far  from  King’s 
College),  and  always  in  the  same  apartments.  No  clue  whatever 
can  be  obtained  as  to  their  origin  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  flies  are  guided  to  a  small  area  in 
numbers  that  mlrst  be  seen  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  is  most  mysterious.  These  swarms 
always  occur  in  the  autumn,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  individuals  are 
seeking  winter  quarters. 

Several  members  of  the  Aealyptratae 
have  small  wings  or  are  wingless,  as  in 
.some  of  our  species  of  Borborus.  The 
Diopsidae — none  of  which  are  European 
— have  the  sides  of  the  head  produced 
into  long  horns,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  placed  the  eyes  and  antennae;  these 
curiosities  (Fig.  240)  are  apparently  com¬ 
mon  in  both  Hindostan  and  Africa.  In 
the  horned  flies  of  the  genus  Blaphomyia, 
parts  of  tire  head  are  •  prolonged  into 
horns  of  very  diverse  forms  according  to 
the  species,  hut  bearing  on  the  whole  a 
great  resemblance  to  miniature  stag¬ 
horns.  A  genus  ((-Jiraffomyia)  with  a  long- 
neck,  aruk  with  partially  segmented  appen¬ 
dages,  instead  of  horns  on  the  head,  has 
been  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Willey  in  New  Britain.  Equally  remarkable  are  the  species  of 
Cclypkus  ;  they  do  not  look  like  flies  at  all,  owing  to  the  .soutelhnn 
being  inflated  and  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  all  the  posterior  parts 

1  Loudon's  Matjuzinc.  v.  18S2,  p.  .'102  ;  V.  ait.  Sue.  London,  1871,  ]>.  x. 


of  tlio  body  as  in  the  Scutellerid  Hemiptera  :  the  wings  are 
entirely  concealed,  and  the  abdomen  is  redticed  to  a  plate,  with 
its  ori  fie.o  bon  oath,  not  terminal;  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
highly  polished  and  destitute  of  bristles.  Whether  this  is  a 
mimetic  form,  occurring  in  association  with  similar-looking 
Bums  is  not  known.  The  North  American  genus  Toxotrypana 
is  furnished  with  a  long  ovipositor ;  and  in  this  and  in  the  shape 
(d  till'  body  re  ambles  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera.  This  genus 
wu ,  placed  by  Gerstaecker  in  Ortalidae,  but  is  considered  by 
later  writers  to  be  a  member  of  the  Trypetidae.  This  latter 
family  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  remarkable  amongst  the 
Piptera  for  the  way  in  which  the  wings  of  many  of  its  members 
are  ornamented  by  an  elaborate  system  of  spots  or  marks,  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  species. 

Fam.  34.  Anthomyiidae.  —  Flies  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  House-fly ;  the,  main  vein  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  wing 
flth  longitudinal )  continued  straight  to  the  margin,  not  turned 
■upwards.  Eyes  of  the  male  frequently  large  and  contiguous , 
bristle  of  antenna  either  feathery  or  bare.  This  very  large  family 
of  ilies  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  unattractive  of  the  Order. 
Many  of  its  members  come  close  to  the  Acalyptrate  Muscidae 
from,  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  a  well- 
developed  squama  covers  the  halteres ;  others  come  quite  as 
close  to  the  Tachinidae,  Muscidae  and  Sarcophagidae,  hut  may 
readily  be  separated  by  the  simple,  not  angulate,  main  vein 
of  the  wing.  The  larval  habits  are  varied.  Many  attack 
vegetables,  produce  disintegration  in  them,  thus  facilitating  de¬ 
composition.  Anthomyia,  brassicae  is  renowned  amongst  market 
gardeners  on  account  of  its  destructive  habits.  A.  'cana,  on  the 
contrary,  is  beneficial  by  destroying  the  migratory  Locust 
Schistocerca  peregrina ;  and  in  North  America,  A.  angustifrons 
performs  a  similar  office  with  Caloptenus  spretus.  One  or  two 
species  have  been  found  living  in  birds;  in  one  case  on  the  head  of 
a  species  of  Spcrmophila,  in  another  case  on  a  tumour  of  the  wing 
of  a  Woodpecker.  Hylemyia  strigosa,  a  dung-frequenting  species, 
has  the  peculiar  habit  of  producing  living  larvae,  one  at  a  time ; 
these  larvae  are  so  large  that  it  would  be  supposed  they  are  full 
growp,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  really  only  in  tlie  first 
stage,  an  unusual  amount  of  growth  being  accomplished  in  this 
stadium.  SpilogaHer  angelicae,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
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Si;,  rui  in  .japan  by  attacking  tin*  silkworm,  and  in  the  case  of  this 
II v-  tlH>  ...«•<*, s  nve'  believed.  to  be  introduced  into  the  victim  by 
hoiiur  ]n id  on  mulberry  loaves  and  swallowed  with  the  food; 
osoi.d  nbsomos  agree  as  to  the  eggs  being  laid  on  the  leaves,  but 
the  fact  flint  they  are  swallowed  by  the  silkworm  is  not  so  certain, 
tiasafi  has  ojven  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  larva.1  According  to  him,  the  young  larva,  after 
hatching  in  the  alimentary  canal,  bores  through  it,  and  enters  a 
OH  YO-Oani/Iion,  feeding  there  for  about  a  week,  after  which  the 
necessity  for  air  becoming  greater,  as  usual  with  larvae,  the 
maggot  leaves  the  nervous  system  and  enters  the  tracheal  .system, 
boriim  into  a.  tube  near  a  stigmatie  orifice  of  the  silkworm,  where 
it  forms  a  chamber  for  itself  by  biting  portions  of  the  tissues  and 
fastening  them  together  with  saliva.  In  this  it  completes  its 


Fig.  243. — Diagrammatic  section  of  silkworm  to  show  the  habits  of  Ugimyia.  «,  "Young 
larva  ;  l>,  egg  of  Ugimyia  in  stomach  of  the  silkworm  ;  c,  larva  in  a  nerve-ganglion  ; 
d,  larva  entering  a  ganglion  ;  e,  larva  embedded  in  tracheal  chamber,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  242,  B.  (After  Sasaki.) 

growth,  feeding  on  the  interior  of  the  silkworm  with  its  anterior 
part,  and  breathing  through  the  stigmatie  orifice  of  its  host ; 
after  this  it  makes  its  exit  and  buries  itself  deeply  in  the  ground, 
where  it  pupates.  The  work  of  rupturing  t-he  puparium  by  the 
use  of  the  ptilinum  is  fully  described  by  Sasaki,  and  also  the  fact 
that  the  fly  mounts  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  aid  of  this  same 
peculiar  air-bladder,  which  is  alternately  contracted  and  distended. 
Five,  or  more,  of  the  Ugimyia -maggots  may  be  found  in  one 
caterpillar,  but  only  one  of  them  reaches  maturity,  and  emerges 
from  the  body.  The  Taeliinid  flies  appear  to  waste  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  eggs  by  injudicious  oviposition  ;  but  they  make 
up  for  this  by  the  wide  circle  of  their  victims,  for  a  single  species 
has  been  known  to  infest  Insects  of  two  or  three  different  Orders. 

The  species  of  Miltogramma — of  which  there  are  many  in 
Europe  and  two  in  England — live  at  the  expense  of  Fossorial 

1  J.  Goli.  Japan,  i.  1886,  pp.  1-46,  plates  i.-vi. 
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Hymenoptera  by  a  curious  sort  of  indirect  parasitism.  They  are 
obscure  little  flies,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  House-fly, 
but  they  are  adepts  on  the  wing  and  have  the  art  of  ovipositing 
with  extreme  rapidity  ;  they  follow  a  Hymenopteron  as  it  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  prey  to  the  nest  for  its  young.  When  the  wasp  alights 
on  the  ground  at  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  the  Miltogramma 
swoops  down  and  rapidly  deposits  one  or  more  eggs  on  the  prey 
the  wasp  designs  as  food  for  its  own  young.  Afterwards  the  larvae 
of  the  fly  eat  up  the  food,  and  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  young  of  the  Hymenopteron  perishes. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  deposit  living  larvae,  not  eggs.  Fabre 
has  drawn  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the  relations  that  exist 
between  a  species  of  Miltogramma  and  a  Fossorial  Wasp  of  the 
genus  Bembex }  We  may  remind  the  reader  that  this  Hymenop- 
temn  has  not  the  art  of  stinging  its  victims  so  as  to  keep  them 
ali^f  and  that  it  accordingly  feeds  its  young  by  returning  to 
the  nest  at  proper  intervals  with  a  fresh  supply  of  food,  instead 
of  provisioning  the  nest  once  and  for  all  and  then  closing  it. 
This  Hymenopteron  has  a  habit  of  catching  the  largest  and 
most  active  flies — especially  Tabanidae — for  the  benefit  of  its 
young,  and  it  would  therefore  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  safe 
from  the  parasitism  of  a  small  and  feeble  fly.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Miltogramma  adapts  its  tactics  to  the  special  case,  and  is  in 
fact  aided  in  doing  so  by  the  wasp  itself.  As  if  knowing  that  the 
wasp  will  return  to  the  carefully-closed  nest,  the  Miltogramma 
waits  near  it,  and  quietly  selects  the  favourable  moment,  when 
the  wasp  is  turning  round  to  enter  the  nest  backwards,  and 
deposits  eggs  on  the  prey.  It  appears  from  Fabre’s  account  that 
the  Bembex  is  well  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  fly,  and  would 
seem  to  entertain  a  great  dread  of  it,  as  if  conscious  that  it  is  a 
formidable  enemy ;  nevertheless  the  wasp  never  attacks  the 
little  fly,  but  allows  it  sooner  or  later  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
and  will,  it  appears,  even  continue  to  feed  the  fly-larvae,  though 
they  are  the  certain  destroyers  of  its  own  young,  thus  repeat¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  cuckoo  and  sparrow.  Most  of  us 
think  the  wasp  stupid,  and  find  its  relations  to  the  fly  incredible 
or  contemptible.  Fabre  takes  a  contrary  view,  and  looks  on  it 
as  a  Superior  Uncle  Toby.  We  sympathise  with  the  charming 
French  naturalist,  without  forming  an  opinion. 

1  Souvenirs  cntomologiqucs,  1879,  pp.  2U>-42r>l. 
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i  tnnl't  lc««  Miori-  iir<-  many  other  interesting  features  to  be  found 
ii  i|)(  in,  In  |,(>rif.--  (<f  rJ iiehmklao,  for  in  numbers  they  are  legion, 
li  jy  jii,nliihl<-  tint  wo  may  have  200  species  in  Britain,  and  in 
other  ■|,.,)'|>:  oj  rhc  world  i.h«*y  arc.  oven  more  abundant,  about 
1  oti(i  u,,  Im  n  |  in  North  America.1 2  The  family 

i  i!(| ,,  i  ,it  present  Humewliat  doubtful.  According  to  Karseh,* 
it  is  a  Kiib-ihmily  of  Taebinidae ;  but  tlm  fourth  longitudinal 

Fam.  36.  Dexndae. — These  Inserts  are  distingmshed  from 
J,i,  i/uii  i!i,  btj  I  hi  In  /  H<  of  the  antennae  being  puhesrrut,  and 
Ik,  It  ,j ,  iii  nail t/  langir.  The  larvae,  so  fax  as  known,  are  found 
m  \,umus  InseiLs  i  specially  in  Coleoptera,  and  have  also  been 
louud  jji  snails.  There  are  eleven  British  genera,  and  about  a 
score  of  species. 

Fam.  37.  Sarcophagidae.  —  Distinguished  from  Musojdm 
and  Taduntdae  la/  hiih  more  than  that  the  bristle  ofiffthe 
aitlnuuu  m  judhrn/  at  the  base  but  hair-like  and  very  fine  at 
the  ,‘iji  —liunojdiuya  carnaria  is  one  of  the  commonest  British 
Insects:  it  is  Idee  the  Blow -fly,  though  rather,  longer,  con¬ 
spicuously  grey  and  black,  with  the  thorax  distinctly  striped, 
and  the  pulvilli  very  conspicuous  in  the  live  fly.  Gynomyia 
mortvorum  is  a  bright  blue  fly  rather  larger  than  the  Blow-fly, 
of  which  it  is  a  competitor :  but  in  this  country  an  unsuccessful 
one.  The  larvae  of  the  two  Insects  are  found  together,  and  are 
said  to  he  quite  indistinguishable.  Gynomyia  is  said  to  lay  only 
about  half  the  number  of  eggs  that  the  Blow-fly  does,  but  it 
appears  earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  this  is  attributed  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  altogether  crowded  out  of  existence  by  the  more 
prolific  CalUphora.  The  species  of  Sarcophagidae  are  usually 
viviparous,  and  one  of  them,  SarcophUa  magnified  ( wohlfahrti ), 
has  the  habit  of  occasionally  depositing  its  progeny  in  the 
nostrils  of  mammals,  and  even  of  human  beings,  causing  horrible 
sufferings  and  occasionally  death  :  it  is  said  to  be  not 'uncommon 
in  Europe,  but  does  not  occur  in  Britain.  The  genus  Sarcophaga 
is  numerous  in  species,  and  many  of  them  are  beneficial.  Sir 
Sidney  Saunders  found  in  the  Troad  that  Locusts  were  destroyed 
by  the  larvae  of  a  Sarcophaga  living  in  their  bodies ;  and 

1  A  list  of  the  Insects  known  to  he  attacked  by  Dipterous  parasites  lias  been 
given,  by  Braucr  and  Bergetistamm,  Deiik.  Ah.  W-ien,  lxi.  1895. 

2  Berlin,  mi.  Bat.  xxx.  VsS6.  p.  135. 
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Kiinekel  has  recently  observed  that  in  Algeria  several  species 
of  this  genus  attack  Locusts  and  destroy  large  quantities  by 
depositing  living  larvae  in  the  Orthoptera.  In  North  America 
the  Army-worm  is  decimated  by  species  of  Sarcophaga. 

Many  of  these  Insects,  when  food  is  scarce,  eat  their  own 
species  with  eagerness,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  habit  is 
beneficial  to  the  species.  The  parent-fly  in  such  cases  usually 
deposits  more  eggs  than  there  is  food  for,  thus  ensuring  that 
every  portion  of  the  food  will  be  rapidly  consumed,  after  which 
the  partially-grown  larvae  complete  their  development  by  the 
aid  of  cannibalism.  It  is  thus  ensured  that  the  food  will  raise 
up  as  many  individuals  as  possible. 

Fam.  38.  Muscidae. — Bristle  of  antennae  feathered.  This 
family  contains  many  of  the  most  abundant  flies,  including  the 
House-fly,  Blue -bottles  or  Blow -flies,  Green -bottles,  and  other 
form#  which,  though  very  common,  are  perhaps  not  dis¬ 
criminated  from  one  another  by  those  who  are  not  entomologists. 
The  larvae  live  on  carrion  and  decaying  or  excrementitious 
matters.  The  common  House-fly,  Musea  clomestica,  runs  through 
its  life-history  in  a  very  short  time.  It  lays  about  150  very  small 
eggs  on  dung  or  any  kind  of  soft  damp  filth ;  the  larvae  hatch 
in  a  day  or  two  and  feed  on  the  refuse ;  they  may  be  full-grown 
in  five  or  six  days,  and,  then  pupating,  may  in  another  week  emerge 
as  perfect  flies.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  increase  to 
enormous  numbers  in  favourable  climates.  They  are  thought  to 
pass  the  winter  chiefly  in  the  pupal  state.  The  House-fly  is 
now  very  widely  distributed  over  the  world ;  it  sometimes  occurs 
in  large  numbers  away  from  the  dwellings  of  man.  Of  Blow¬ 
flies  there  are  two  common  species  in  this  country,  Calliphora 
erythrocephala  and  G.  vomitoria.  The  Green-bottle  flies,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Lucilia,  have  the 
same  habits  as  Blow-flies,  though  they  dc  not  commonly  enter 
houses.  The  larvae  are  said  to  be  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
Calliphora. 

The  larvae  of  Eumyiid  Muscidae  are,  when  first  hatched, 
metapneustic,  but  subsequently  an  anterior  pair  of  stigmata 
appears,  so  that  the  larva  becomes  amphipneustie.  They- 
usually.  go  through  three  stages,  distinguished  by  the  condition 
of  the  posterior  stigmata.  In  the  early  instar  these  have  a 
single  heart-shaped  fissure,  in  the  second  stage  two  fissures  exist, 
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v  1 1  i  In  ill  the  til  ini  iiniiir  then*  is  a,  greater  diversity  in  the 
condition  of  the.  breathing  aperltues. 

The  vaviorm  forms  of  Muscidae  show  considerable  distinctions 
in  the  details  of  their  natural  lii story,  and  these  in  certain  species 
yn ey  according  to  the  locality.  Tins  subject  has  been  chiefly, 
studied  by  l’ortwhirmky,  a.  itussian  naturalist,  and  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  summary  of  in's  results  has  been  given  by  Osten  Sacken,1  . 
to  which  the  student  interested  in  the  subject  will  do  well  . 
to  .refer. 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  deal  of  damage  was  caused  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Lucilia  sericctta,  a  Green -bottle-fly,  extremely 
similar  to  our  common  L.  caesar,  which  deposited  its  eggs  in 
great  quantities  on  sheep  amongst  their  wool.  This  epidemic 
was  attributed  to  the  importation  of  sheep  from  England :  but, 
according  to  Karsch,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fly  was 
really  introduced  from  Southern  Europe  or  Asia  Minor.2  * 

The,  larvae  of  species  of  the  genus  Lucilia  sometimes  attack 
man  and  animals  in  South  America,  but  fortunately  not  in  this 
country.  The  larva  of  Lucilia  ( Compsomyia )  macellaria  is  called 
the  screw- worm,  and  is  the  best  known  of  the  forms  that  infest 
man,  the  larvae  living  in  the  nasal  fossae  and  frontal  sinuses, 
and  causing  great  suffering.  The  fly  is  common  in  North 
America,  but  is  said  never  to  attack  man  farther  north  than 
in  Kansas.  A  little  fly  {Stomoxys  calcitrans),  very  like  the 
common  house-fly  though  rather  more  distinctly  spotted  with 
grey  and  black,  and  with  a  fine,  hard,  exserted  proboscis, 
frequently  enters  our  houses  and  inflicts  a  bite  or  prick  on  us. 
It  is  commonly  mistaken  for  an  ill-natured  house-fly  that  has 
taken  to  biting.  It  is  frequently  a  source  of  irritation  to  cattle. 
A  closely  allied  fly,  Haematobia  serrata,  is  very  injurious  to  cattle 
in  North  America,  but  the  same  species  causes  no  serious  annoy¬ 
ance  in  England.  We  may  mention  that  the  various  attacks  of 
Dipterous  larvae  on  man  have  received  the  general  name . 
“  myiasis.” 

The  Tse-tse  fly  (Glossina  morsitan-s ),  another  ally  of  Stomoxys, 
is  not  very  dissimilar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  blow-fly.:i 

1  Berlin,  cut.  Zcitsch.r.  xxxi.  1SS7,  p.  17. 

2  Biol.  Ccntralbl.  vii.  1S87,  p.  521. 

3  For  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  fly,  see  Kirk,  J.  Linn.  Soc.  viii.  1865,  pp. 
149-156  ;  and  for  a  bibliographic  list,  TVnlp,  Tijdschr.  Ent.  xxvii.  1884,  p.  xci.  and 
pp.  143-140. 
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It  bites  man  and  animals  in  South  Africa,  and  if  it  have 
previously  bitten  an  animal 
whose  blood  was  charged  with 
the  Haematozoa  that  really  con¬ 
stitute  the  disease  called  Hagana 
(fly-disease),  it  inoculates  the 
healthy  animal  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  fortunately  only  some 
species  are  susceptible,  and  man 
is  not  amongst  them.  It  has 
recently  been  shown  by  Surgeon 
Bruce1  that  this  fly  multiplies 
by  producing,  one  at  a  time,  a 
full-grown  larva,  which  imrne- 
tans).  A,  The  fly  with  three  divisions  diately  changes  to  a  pupa,  as 
larva  t  cTpupa^  pr°jeeting ;  B’  adult  do  the  members  of  the  series 
.  Pupipara.  There  are  already 
known  other  Muscid  flies  with  -peculiarities  in  their  modes  of 
reproduction,  so  that  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  between  ordinary  egg-laying  and  full-grown  larva-  or  pupa- 
production  may  be  found  to  exist.  Although  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Tse-tse  fly  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  occupation  of 
Africa  by  civilised  men,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will 
not  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  case.  It  only  produces  disease  when 
this  pre-exists  in  animals  in  the  neighbourhood ;  only  certain 
species  are  liable  to  it ;  and  there  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  even  these  may  in  the  course  of  a  succession  of  generations 
become  capable  of  resisting  the  disease  inocula  ted  by  the  fly.  As 
long  ago  as  1878  Dr.  Drysdaje  suggested 2  that  this  fly  only  pro¬ 
duces  disease  by  inoculating  a  blood-parasite,  and  all  the  evidence 
that  has  since  been  received  tends  to  show  that  his  idea  is  correct. 

Although  the  facts  we  have  mentioned  above  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  Muscidae  are  unmitigated  nuisances,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  such  an  idea  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  and 
that  on  the  whole  their  operation^fire  beneficial.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  their  value  as  scavengers.  And  in 
addition  to  this  they  destroy  injurious  creatures.  Thus  in 
Algeria  him  fasciata,  a  fly  like  the  House  -  fly,  destroys  the 

1  Preliminary  Report  mi  the  Tse-tse  Ply  Disease,  18S*. 

2  P.  Lirerpool  Soe.  xxxiii.  187S,  p.  J3,  note. 
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d mi 'k'd  iii  ii>Tii4;ni'v  Loenst  tfr.hidoMrm  pere.grina  in  great  quantities, 
by  the  larvae  eating  the  eggs  of  the  Locust.  The  female  of  this 
i!v,  m  order  to  reach  the  desired  food,  penetrates  from  ,  one  to 
three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Fam.  39.  Oestridae  (Bot-flies). — Rather  large  or  very  large 
flies,  /rifle  rrlmiuhf  .short  antennae,  bearing  a  segmented  arista,  tin 
front  of  the  fend  prominent,  the  posterior  part  of  the  wings  fr>- 
/jncrUlt/  rovgh,  and  <u:Uli  hat  Join  veins  :  the  'month  usually  atrophied, 
the  !  rapid  being  re]>rcsnitcd  only  by  [nhei  rhs  ;  larrae  hemg  m  Vt  rte - 
in  airs,  usually  Mammals,  though  it  es  possible  that  a  few  occur  in 
Birds  and  even  in  Reptiles.  This  is  a  family  of  small  extent,  less 
than  100  species  being  known  from  all  the  world,  yet  it  is  of 
much  interest  on  account  of  the  habits  of  its  members,  which, 
thong’  f  large  size,  live  entirely  at  the  expense  of  living  Verte¬ 
brates,  to  the  viscera  or  other  structures  of  which  they  have  definite 
relations,  varying  according  to  the  species.  Some  (Gastrophilm,eta.) 
live  in  the  alimentary  canal;  others  (. Hypoderma ,  etc.)  are  encysted 
in  or  under  the  skin;  while  others  ( Oestrus ,  etc.)  occupy  the  inspir¬ 
atory  passages.  As  many  of  them  attack  the  animals  used  by  man, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  spare  man  himself,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  there  is  an  extensive  literature  connected 
with  them ;  nevertheless  .  the  life-histories  are  still  very  incom¬ 
pletely  known.  Indeed,  the  group  is  from  all  points  of  view  a 
most  difficult  one,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  define,  the  family 
owing  to  the  great  differences  that  exist  in  important  points. 
Some  think  the  family  will  ultimately  be  dismembered ;  and 
Girsehner  has  recently  proposed  to  treat  it  as  a  division  of 
Tachinidae.  The  chief  authority  is  Brauer,  in  whose  writings 
the  student  will  find  nearly  all  that  is  known  about  Oestridae,1 
Some  of  them  exist  in  considerable  numbers  (it  is  believed  that 
they  are  now  not  so  common  as  formerly),  and  yet;  the  flies  are 
but  rarely  met  with,  their  habits  being  in  many  respects  peculiar. 
Some  of  them,  for  purposes  of  repose,  frequent  the  summits  of 
mountains,  or  towers,  or  lofty  trees.  Some  have  great  powers  of 
humming ;  none  of  them  are^nown  to  bite  their  victims,  indeed 
the  atrophied  mouth  of  most  of  the  Oestridae  forbids  such  a  pro-  . 
ceecling.  Some  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the  beasts  from 

‘a  We  may  specially  mention  the  monograph  of  Oestridae,  published  in  1863  by 
-the  K.  k.  Zool.-Bot.  Ge-s.  Wien,  and  supplements  in  Wien.  ent.  Zeit.  v.  vi.  1886, 
1887  ;  these  .include  copious  bibliographic  lists. 
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which  the  larvae  are  to  draw  their  nutriment,  but  others  place 
their  larvae,  already  hatched,  in  the  entrances  of  the  nasal 
passages.  They  do  not  feed  on  the  blood  or  tissues  of  their 
victims,  but  on  the  secretions,  and  these  are  generally  altered  or 
increased  by  the  irritation  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  un¬ 
welcome  guests.  It  would  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  their  presence 
is  less  injurious  than  would  be  expected,  and  as  they  always  quit 
the  bodies  of  their  hosts  for  the  purposes  of  pupation,  a  natural 
end  is  put  to  their  attacks.  We  have  ten  species  in  Britain,  the 
animals  attacked  being  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  sheep,  and 
the  red  deer  ;  others  occasionally  occur  in  connexion  with  animals 


in  menageries.  The  eggs  of  Gastrophilus  equi  are  placed  .  by  the 
fly,  when  on  the  wing,  on  the  hair  of  horses  near  the  front  parts 
of  the  body,  frequently  near 'the  knee,  and,  after  hatching,  the 
young  larvae  pass  into  the  stomach  of  the  horse  either  by  being- 
licked  off,  or  by  their  own  locomotion ;  in  the  stomach  they  be¬ 
come  hooked  to  the  walls,  and  after  being  full  grown  pass  out 
with  the  excreta  :  the  Bots — as  these  larvae  are  called — arc  some¬ 
times  very  numerous  in  the  stomach,  for  a  fly  will  lay  as  mam¬ 
as  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  on  a  "single  horse:  in  the  case  of 
weakly  animals,  perforation  of  the  stoma- oh  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  the  But  of  burying  itself  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  llqjhxh'rmt 
bovis  and  H.  lineata  attack  the  ox,  and  the  larvae  cause  tumour.-, 
in  the  skin  along  the  middle  part  of  the  back.  It  was  ibrmevlv 


j  i)  [',.)■  vim  I  from  Uii ,  fh.i!  (!n  fly  places  it  h  eggs  in  this  situation, 
mid  .,'-1  the  i -,-s i  t-]f >  im*  known  to  dread  and  flee  from  the  fly,  it 
v, , i  1 1 j i j H )  in  In  on  m  count  of  the  pain  inflicted  when  the  egg 

wroi  tln'ir-:!.  through  the  skin.  Decent  observations  have  shown 
!  1 1 . 1,  hew  u<  ir  moncous,  but  much  still  n-mains  to  be  ascer- 
i.n.Ki  doc  <!(■',  ul-  oj  nvi position  hi i'  not  yet  fully  known, 

Put,  i!  '(  Limit,  the  eccs  are  laid  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 

hi,.]'  csj.f.  nib  near  the  heels,  ami  that  they  hatch  very  speedily.1. 
„\.  i  ho  imago  o!  JhjjHidcnun  appears  for  only  a  very  short  period  in 
the  mpiiujer.  tilt  time  of  the  opposition  is  certain.  The  newly- 
disi dosed  Larva,  is  considerably  different  from  the  more  advanced 
instiir  found  in  the  skin  of  the  back:  moreover,  a  long  period  of 
many  months  intervenes  between  the  hatching  of  the  larva  and 
its,  appearance  in  the  part  mentioned.  Brauer  has  shown  that 
when  the  grub  is  first  found  in  that  situation  it  is  entirely  sub¬ 
cutaneous.  Hence  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  newly-hatched 
larva  penetrated  the  skin  probably  near  the  spot  it  was  deposited 
on,  and  passed  a  period  in  subcutaneous  wandering,  on  the  whole 
going  upwards  till  it  arrived  at  the  uppermost  part :  that  after 
moulting,  and  in  consequence  of  greater  need  for  air,  it  then 
pierced  the  skin,  and  brought  its  breathing  organs  into  contact 
with  the  external  air  ;  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  admission 
of  air  induced  a  purulent  secretion,  and  caused  the  larva  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  capsule.  I)r.  Cooper  Curtice  has  however  found, 
in  the  oesophagus  of  cattle,  larvae  that  he  considers  to  be  quite 
the  same  as  those  known  to  be  the  young  of  Hypoderma ;  and 
if  this  prove  toVe  correct,  his  inference  that  the  young  larvae, 
are  licked  up  by  the  cattle  and  taken  into  the  mouth  becomes 
probable.  The  larva,,  according  to  this  view,  subsequently  pierces 
the  oesophagus  and  becomes  subcutaneous  by  passing  through  the 
intervening  tissues.  The  later  history  of  the  grub  is  briefly,  that 
when  full  grown  it  somewhat  enlarges  the  external  orifice  of  its 
cyst,  and  by  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  body,  passes  to 
the  surface,  falls  to  the  ground,  buries  itself  and  becomes  a  pupa. 
If  Dr,  Curtice  be  correct,  there,  should,  of  course,  be  as  many, 
if  not  more,  larvae  found  in  the  oesophagus  as  in  the  back 
of  the  animal ;  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
vye  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  normal  course  of  development  be, 
'  found  different  from  what.  Dr.  Curtice  supposes  it  to  be.  His 

1  Riley,  Insect  Life,  iv.  1892,  p.  302. 
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observations  relate  to  Hypoderma  lineata.  Our  common  British 
species  is  usually  supposed  to  be  H.  bovis ;  but  from  recent  ob¬ 
servations  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  “  Ox-warbles  ”  of  this 
country  are  really  due  to  the  larvae  of  H  lineata. 

The  history  of  Oestrus  ovis,  which  attacks  the  sheep,  is  also 
incompletely  known,  but  appears  to  he  much  simpler.  This  fly 
is  viviparous,  and  deposits  its  young  larvae  at  the  entrance  of  the 
nasal  passages  of  the  sheep,  thereby  causing  extreme  annoyance 
to  the  animal.  The  larvae  penetrate  to  the  frontal  sinuses  to 
complete  their  growth.  The  duration  of  their  lives  is  unknown, 
for  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  larvae  of  various  sizes  are  found 
together.  Cephenomyia  rufibarbis  has  recently  been  found  in 
■Scotland.  It  attacks  the  Bed  deer,  and  its  life-history  is  similar 
to  that  of  Oestrus  ovis,  though  the  larvae  apparently  prefer  to 
attain  their  full  growth  in  the  pharynx  of  the  deer. 

In  reference  to  the  Oestridae  that  attack  man,  we  may  merely 
mention  that  the  larva  of  the  Hypoderma  of  the  ox  is  occasionally 
found  in  Europe  infesting  human  beings,  but  only  as  an  extremely 
rare  and  exceptional  event;  and  that  only  those  engaged  in 
attending  on  cattle  are  attacked ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  flies  are  deceived  by  an  odour  emanating  from  the  garments. 

I11  America  numerous  cases  are  known  of  Oestrid  larvae  being 
taken  if  om  the  body  of  man,  but  information  about  them  is  very 
scanty.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  at  least  four  species, 
one  of  which,  Dermatobia  noxialis ,  is  known  as  a  fly  as  well  as  a 
larva.  Whether  any  of  these  are  peculiar  to  man  is  uncertain.1 
There  are  several  larvae  of  Muscidae  that  have  similar  habits  to  the 
Oestridae  ;  hence  the  statements  that  exist  as  to  larvae  being  found 
in  birds  and  reptiles  cannot  be  considered  to  apply  to  members  of 
the  latter  family  until  the  larvae  have  been  studied  by  an  expert.* 

The  family  Ctenostylidae  has  been  established  by  Bigot  for  a 
South  American  Insect,  of  which  only  a  single  individual  exists 
in  collections.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  referred  to 
Oestridae.2 

Series  V.  Pupipara 

The  four  families  included  in  this  Series  are,  with  the 
exception,  of  the  Hippoboscidae,  very  little  known.  Most  of 

1  See  Blanchard,  Ann.  Am:,  cnt.  France  (7)  ii.  1892,  pp.  109,  191.  • 

2  See  Bigot,  Ann.  Soc.  cnt.  France  (6)  ii.  18S2,  ]>.  21,  Brauer,  MonmjraR.  l$tia, 
p.  51,  and  Wien.  cnt.  Zcit.  vi.  1887,  p.  75. 
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t.1imn  live  bv  sucking  hlood  from  Mammals  and  Birds,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  windlass  parasites.  The  single  member  of  the 
family  Branlidae  lives  on  bees.  The  term  Rupipara  is  erroneous, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  revert  to  Reaumur’s  prior  appellation 
Nympbipara.  M  uggenburg  has  suggested  that  the  division  is 
not  a  natural  one,  the  points  of  resemblance  that  exist-  between 
iUs  in ei nbei t,  being  pi  nbnbly  the  results  of  convergence.  Recent 
discoveries  as  to  the  modes  of  bringing  forth  of  Muscidae  give 
additional  force  to  this  suggestion.  A  satisfactory  definition  of 
the  group  in  its  present  extent  seems  impossible. 

Tam.  40,  Hippoboscidae. —  Wings  very  variable,  sometimes 
present  and  large,  then  with  waved  surface  and  thick  nervures 
confin'd  to  the  anterior  and  based  part;  sometimes  mere  strips, 
o0ivctinie6  entirely  absent.  Certain  members  of  this  family  are  well 
known,  the  Forest-fly,  or  Horse-fly,  and  the  Sheep-tick  belonging  to 
it.  The  proboscis  is  of  peculiar  formation,  and  not  like  that  of  other 
flies.  Seen  externally  it  consists  of  two  elongate,  closely  adapted, 
hard  flaps  ;  these  are  capable  of  diverging  laterally  to  allow  an  inner 
tube  to  be  exserted  from  the  head.  The  details  and  morphology 
of  the  structure  have  recently  been  discussed  by  Miiggenburg.1 
Mdophagus  ovimis,  commonly  called  the  Sheep-tielc,  is  formed  for 
creeping  about  on  the  skin  of  the  sheep  beneath  the  wool,  and 
may  consequently  be  procured  with  ease  at  the  period  of*sheep~ 
shearing :  it  has  no  resemblance  to  a  fly,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  the  uninitiated  that  it  is  such.  Hippobosca  erpidna  (called 
in  this  country  the  Forest-fly,  perhaps  because  it  is  better  known 
in  the  New  Forest  than  elsewhere),  looks  like  a  fly,  but  will  be 
readily  recognised  by  the  two  little  cavities  on  the  head,  one 
close  to  each  eve.  in  which  the  antennae  are  concealed,  only  the 
fine  bristle  projecting.  Yerv  little  seems  to  be  known  as  to 
the  Natural  History  of  this  fly,  Lipoptena  eervi,  lives  on  the 
Red  deer;  the  perfect  Insect  has  apparently  a  long  life,  and  both 
sexes  may  be  found  in  a  wingless  state  on  the  deer  all  through 
the  winter.  When  first  disclosed  in  the  summer  they  are  how¬ 
ever  provided  with  wings,  but  when,  they  have  found  a  suitable 
host  they  bite  off,  or  cast,  the  wings.  The  female,  it  appears,  does 
this  more  promptly  than  the  male,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get- 
winged  individuals  of  the  former  sex.2  Most  of  the  known 

1  Arch.  Hatm’gmh.  lviii.-i.1892,  pp.  287-322,  pis.  xv.  xvi. 

-  Stein,  Deutsche  ent.  Zcit.  xxi.  1877,  p.  297. 
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Tlippoboscidae  live  on  birds,  and  are  apparently  specially  fond  of 
tlie  Swallow  tribe.  They  are  all  winged,  though  in  some  species 
the  wings  are  very  small.  The  bird- 
infesting  Hippoboseidae  have  been  very 
little  studied,  and  will  probably  form  a 
distinct  family ;  the  antennae  of  Sten- 
opt.mjx  hinmdinis  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  Hippolosca.  The  devel¬ 
opment  is  remarkable,  and  has  been 
studied  by  Leuckart 1  and  by  Pratt 2  in 
the  ease  of  Mdophagus  ovinv.s.  The 
ovaries  are  peculiarly  formed,  and  pro¬ 
duce  one  large  egg  at  a  time ;  this 
passes  into  the  dilated  oviduct,  and  there 
goes  through  its  full  growth  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  development ;  it  is  then 
extruded,  and  undergoing  little  or  no 
change  of  form  becomes  externally 
hardened  -by  the  excretion  of  chitin, 
passing,  thus  into  the  condition  of  the 
Eumyiid  pupa.  Dufour  thought  that 
there  is  no  larval  stage  in  this  Insect, 
hut  it  is  quite  clear  from  later  researches 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  a  larval 
stage  of  a.  peculiar  kind,  hut  in  some  re¬ 
spects  resembling  that  of  the  Eumyiid 
Muscidae,  occurs.  The  larva  has  no 
true  head,  but  the  anterior  •  part  of  the 
body  is  invaginated,  and  the  most 
anterior  part  again  protrudes  in  the 
invagination,  so  that  two  little  passages  appear  on  section  (Pig. 
246) ;  the  upper  one  leads  to  the  stomach,  which  is  of  very 
large  size.  The  tracheal  system  is  peculiar  ;  it  is  metapneustic. 
there  being  neither  anterior  nor  lateral  spiracles.  Pratt’  says 
•  that  there  is  at  first  a  single  pair  of  terminal  spiracles,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  three  pairs,  hence  he  considers  that  the  terminal  part 
of  the  body  corresponds  to  three  segments.  This  is  however 
probably  a  mistaken  view  ;  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  so- 
called  three  pairs  of  stigmata  really  correspond  with  the  complex  * 
1  Abh.  Ges.  Halle,  iv.  1858,  p.  145.  2  Arch.  Kalunjcsch.  lix.  i.  1S93,  p.  151. 


Fig.  246. — Diagrammatic  section 
of  tlie  larva  of  Meilopkagus 
ovinus.  (After  Pratt.)  a, 
moutli ;  b,  suctorial  pouch  ; 
c,  imaginal  disc  for  adult 
head  ;  d,  ineso- .  and  ineta- 
notal  discs,  e,  anterior  trach¬ 
eal  anastomosis  ;  /,  first 

muscular  he.lt ;  g,  transverse 
tracheal  branch  ;  h,  the  dorsal 
tracheal  tube  ;  i.  sex-organ  ; 
k,  Malpighian  tube  ;  l,  ter¬ 
minal  part  of  intestine  ;  m, 
terminal  chamber  of  tracheal 
tube  :  n,  stigmatic  fossa  ;  o, 
terminal  part  of  intestine  ;  j>, 
anus  q,  anal  disc  ;  r,  ventral 
tracheal  tube  ;  s,  stomach  ; 

for  the  three  pairs  of  legs  of 
the  imago  ;  v,  ventral  pouch  ; 
ic,  pharynx  ;  x,  suctorial  lip. 
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I  jo  stknna/ta  in  the  later  instars  of  certain  other 
The  MdophagusAaxvn.  is  nourished  by  secre-  . 
certain  glands  of  the  mother-ify :  this  is  swallowed 
stomach  is  greatly  distended  by  this  milky  fluid, 
it  was  this  condition  that  induced  Dufour  to  suppose 
to  tie  only  an  embryo. 

of  the  Hippoboscidae  that  live  on  birds  take  to  the 
vjug  with  great  readiness,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  bird-, 
parasites  will  prove  more  numerous  than  is  at  present  suspected. 

We  may  here  notice  an  animal  recently  described  lay  Dr. 
Aclensamer  and  called  Ascodipteron.1  He  treats  it  as  the  female 
imago  of  a,  Pupiparous  Dipteron.  It  was'  found  buried  in  the 
skin  of  the  wing  of  a  bat  of  the  genus  PhyllorMna,  in  the 
Butch  East  Indies,  only  one  individual  being  known.  It  is 
entirely  unsegmented,  and  externally  without  head.  If  I)r. 
Aclensamer  should  prove  to  be  correct  in  his  surmise  the  creature 
can  scarcely  be  inferior  in  interest  to  the  Strepsiptera. 

Earn.  41.  Braulidae.- — This  consists  only  of  a  minute  Insect 
that  lives  on  bees.  The  antennae  are  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  sheep-tick,  though 
they  are  not  so  com¬ 
pletely  concealed  in 
the  cavities  in  ^lich 
they  are  inserted.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Miiggen- 
burg2  a  ptilinmn 
exists,  and  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  al¬ 
though  the  parts  of 
the  mouth  differ  very 
much  from  those  of 
Hippoboscidae  they 
are  essentially  similar.  Lucas  says  that  Premia  specially  affects 
the  thorax  of  the' bee:  Miiggenburg,  that  it  is  fond  of  the 
queen-bee  because  of  the  exposed  meqjpranes'  between  the  body- 
segments  that  exist  in  that  sex.  Whether  this  Insect  is  truly 
Pupiparous  is  unknown,  though  Boise  states  that  a  pupa  is 
deposited  in  the  cell,  of  the  bee  by  the  side  of  the  young  '  larva  of 


Fig.  247. — Braula 


1  SB.  Ah.  Wien,  c 


6,  Abtheil.  i.  p.  400. 
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the  bee,  and  appears  as  the  perfect  Insect  in  about  twenty -one 
days.  Mtiggenburg  suggests  that  Braula  may  be  oviparous,  as  he 
has  never  found  a  larva  in  the  abdomen.  Packard  says  that  on  the 
day  the  larva  hatches  from  the  egg  it  sheds  its  skin  and  turns  to  an 
oval  puparium  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  Insect  is  frequently 
though  inappropriately  called  bee-louse  ;  notwithstanding  its  name 
it  is  not  quite  blind,  though  the  eyes  are  very  imperfect. 

Fam.  42.  Streblidae.  —  Winged  ;  possessing  halteres ;  the 
head  small ,  narrow  and  free.  These  very  rare  Diptera  are 
altogether  problematic.  According  to  Kolenati  the  larvae  live  in 
bats’  excrement  and  the  perfect  Insects  on  the  bats.1  If  the 
former  statement  be  correct  the  Insects  can  scarcely  prove  to  be 
Pupipara.  The  wing-nervuration  is,  in  the  figures  of  the 
Prussian  author,  quite  different  from  that  of  Hippoboscidae.  The 
Streblidae  have  been  associated  by  some  entomologists  with 
Nycteribiidae,  and  by  Williston  with  Hippoboscidae. 


Family  43.  Nycteribiidae. — The  species  of  this  family  are 


found  tin  bats;  they  are  apparently  litre,  ami  we  have  Urn  able 
to  examine  only  one  species.  The  form  is  very  peculiar,  the 
1  Horae  Svc.  ent.  Boss.  ii.  18(53,  p.  90. 
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miofhams  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stigmata ;  they  appear  to 
he  dorsal  instead  of  terminal.  There  are  apparently  no  characters 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  association^  ol  these 
Insects  with  the  other  divisions,  of  Pupipara;  the  sole  ground 
for  this  connection  being  the  supposed  nature  of-  the  life-history 
of  the  larva. 


Sub-Order  Aphaniptera  or  Siphonaptera  (Meets) 

Fam.  Pulicidae. —  JVinglcss,  with  tlmbody  laterally  compressed, 
so  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  small  Jvc  vertical  one  great.  The 
head  indistinctly  separat'd  from  the  body,  small,  with  short  thick 
anianwc  placed  in  drnresshms  somewhat  behind  and  above 'the  un- 
faccted  eyes.  TJirsu  <  re  always  minvtc ,  and  s< mutinies  wanting.- 
1  Tr,  oil,  Soc,  London,  1881,  p.  860- 
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r  compressed  sideways,  that  it 


We,  all  know  that  the  Flea  is  so  flat,  0: 
does  not  mind  the  most  severe 
squeeze.  This  condition  is 
almost  peculiar  to  it ;  a  great 
flattening  of  the  body  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Insects — as  is  seen  in 
another  annoying  Insect,  the 
bed-bug — but  the  compression, 
in  the  flea,  is  in  the  reverse 
direction.  In  other  respects  the  .Fig.  250. — Eystrkhopsylla  talpae.  Britain, 
external  anatomy  of  the  flea  (Alter  Ritsema.) 

shows  several  peculiarities,  the  morphological  import  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  elucidated.  The  head  is  of  very 
peculiar  shape,  small,  with  the  antennae  placed 
in  an  unusual  position ;  the  clypeus  is  said  to 
••  be  entirely  absent,  the  front  legs  are  articulated 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  have  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  basal  piece — called  by  some  anatomists 
the  ischium — and  in  consequence  appear  to  be 
placed  far  forwards,  looking  as  if  they  were 
attached  to  the  head ;  the  meso-  and  meta- 
thorax  have  certain  flaps  that  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  homologues  of  wings ;  and  the 
maxillary  palpi  are  attached  to  the  head  in 
such  a  way  that  they  appear  to  play  the  part 
of  the  antennae  of  other  Insects  (Fig.  250), 
and  were  actually  considered  to  be  the  antennae 
by  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  others ;  the  moutli- 
.  parts  themselves  are  differently  constructed 
|  from  those  of  any  other  Insects.1  The  maxillae 
and  labium  are  considered  to  be  not  only  present, 
fid  mandible  •  developed,  the  former  possessing  palpi 

Mx. maxilla ;  Exp.  moderately  well  developed,  while  the  labial 
palps  are  very  large  and  of  highly  peculiar 
ni^fceing  imperfectlv  transversely  jointed 
ihs^the 


ig.  251.  —  Mouth- 
parts  of  a  flea,  Vei 
mipsylla  alakm 
11.  Unpaired 
pricking  organ  ; 
. 


and  actin' 


forn| 
as  sheaths 


:i  mandibles  arc 


pint 


1  The  best  general  description  of  the  external  anatomy  of  the  Ilea  is  to  W  found 
in  Tasdienberg,  Die  Flohc,  1880.  The  morphology  is  better  elucidated,  though  still 
incompletely,  in  Wagner’s  valuable  “  Aplisinipierologische  Studicn,”  Jlorit*'  -  -■■■' 
Moss,  xxiii.  1889,  pp.  199-260,  5  plates,  and  uj>.  oil.  xxxi.  Is97,  pp. 
plates.  Of.  also  N.  C.  Rothschild,  A  'on.  Zool.  v.  1898,  pp.  538-M -I.  ;>  plan 


Aj'll  AN  JTTj'.kA  chap. 

i  Jim  <>1  clo)i'..‘i  1 1  It  hdci  i.H’  Hi ■>,  \s  il.lt  seriated.  <  dgus  ;  and  there 
an  mruairci!  |.|..ia/at,<*  pvtekmir-oremn,  thought  by  some  to  be  a 
b\']K)|t]iaryn\,  and  bv  others  a,  lahrum.  The  antennae  are  of 
t>tttr'ii;i!  loiin,  cnnaH.iii:/  of  two  basal  joints,  an<l,  loosely  con- 
iti'cirtl  tlifiv’-tifli  a  ten m ual  mass  of  diveise  form  and  more  or 
(]. ,  ,  h-  n'd<  mrgulmlv,  segmented.  The  full  number 
,,C  y.ii  -,h'  nt  ibi  •  bo,  IViiniiiT  giving  throe  thoracic,  with  seven 
abdominal,  placed  on  segments  2-8  of  the  abdo- 
rneu  ;  bub  Packard  thinks  the  supposed  meta- 
o'  thoracic  stigma  is  really  the  first  abdominal. 
j  f  Fleas  undergo  a  very  complete  metamorphosis : 
-ry, .(  the  larvae  are  wormlike,  resembling  those  of 
-b;i  Myeetophilid  .Diptera  (Fig.  252).  The  egg  of 
-4::  •  ■  the  cat’s  flea  is  .deposited  among  the  fur  of  the 
,/  ■  "i  animal,  but  (unlike  the  eggs  of  other  parasite*) 

(■  ~h  apparently  is  not  fastened  to  the  hair,  for  the 

4  eggs  fall  freely  to  the  ground  from  infested 

\,  vP-  animals ;  the  young  larva  when  hatched  bears 

V;rfb  on  the  head  a  curious  structure  for  breaking 

the  egg-shell.  It  has  the  mouth -parts  of  a 
mandibulate  Insect  and  is  peripneustic,  having 
/ft'  '  ten  pairs  of  stigmata.  It  subsequently  becomes 
,L/V  of  less  elongate  form.  Flea-larvf!  are  able  to 
nourish  themselves  on  almost  any  kind  of  refuse 
animal  matter,  Laboulbene  having  reared  them 
on  the  sweepings  of  apartments  ;  they  may 
"  1  'p«i£  -erwUnp*,  perhaps  sometimes  feed  on  blood  ;  at  any  rate 
tie  dog-  and  cat-  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  appear  red 
Kiuietei )  '  '  ’  through  the  transparent  integuments.  When 

full  grown  the  larva  makes  a  cocoon,  and 
frequently  covers  it  with  pieces  of  dust.  '  The  perfect  flea 
appears  in  a  week  or  two  thereafter ;  the  pupa  has  the  members 
free.  The  food  of  the  larvae  of  fleas  has  been  much  .discussed 
and  a  variety  of  statements  made  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  mother-flea  after  being^flkged  with  blood  carries 
some  of  it  to  the  young,  but  Kunckelmis  shown  that  there  is 
very  little  foundation  for  this  tale.  ,  Enormous  numbers  of  fleas 
are  sometimes  found  in  uninhabited  apartments  to  which  animals 
have  previously  hod  access,  and  these  fleas  will  attack  in  numbers 
and  with  great  eagerness  any  unfortunate  person  who  may  enter 
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the  apartment.  The  cat-flea  can  pass  through  its  growth  and 
metamorphosis  with  excessive  rapidity,  the  entire  development  of 
a  generation  in  favourable  conditions  extending  but  little  beyoncl 
a  fortnight.1 

About  a  hundred  kinds  of  fleas  are  known*  all  of  which  live 
on  mammals  or  birds.  Hystrichopsylla  talpac  (Fig.  250)  is  one 
of  the  largest,  it  occurs  on  the  Mole.  It  was  found  by  Bitsema 
in  the  nests  of  Bombus  suhterraneus  (and  was  described  under 
the  name  of  Pulcx  obtusieeps).  As  these  nests  are  known  to  be 
harried  by  Voles,  and  as  this  flea  has  also  been  found  on  Field- 
mice,  it  is  probable  that  the  parasites  are  carried  to  the  nests 
by  the  Voles.  The  species  that  chiefly  infests  man  is  Pulex 
irritcms,  an  Insect  that  is  nearly  cosmopolitan,  though  arid  desert 
regions  are  apparently  unsuitable  to  it.  Pulex  avium  occurs  on 
a  .great  variety  of  birds.  P.  serraticeps  infests  the  dog  and  the 
cat,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  Mammals.  It  is  a  common 
opinibn  that  each  species  of  Mammal  has  its  own  peculiar  flea, 
but  this  is  far  from  correct.  Fleas  pass  readily  from  one  species 
of  animal  to  another ;  the  writer  formerly  possessed  a  cat  that 
was  a  most  determined  and  successful  hunter  of  rabbits,  and  she 
frecpiently  returned  from  her  excursions  swarming  with  fleas  that 
she  had  become  infested  with  when  in  the  rabbits’  burrows ;  her 
ears  were  011  ^bme  occasions  very  sore  from  the  flea-bites.  Some 
of  the  fleas  of  other  animals  undoubtedly  bite  man.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  much  difference  in  the  liability  of  different 
individuals  of  our  own  species  to  the  bites  of  fleas.  Sarcopsylla 
penetrans  differs  in  habits  from  other  fleas,  as  the  female 
buries  the  anterior  parts'  of  her  body  in  the  flesh  of  man  or 
other  Vertebrates,  and  the  abdomen  then  becomes  enormously 
enlarged  and  distended  and  undergoes  a  series  of  changes  that 
are  of  much  interest.2  While  in  this  position  the  Insect  dis¬ 
charges  a  number  of  eggs.  This  species  multiplies  sufficiently 
to  become  a  serious  pest  in  certain  regions,  the  body  of  one  man 
having  been  known  to  be  affording  hospitality  to  300  of  those 
fleas.  Sarcopsylla  peiutoans  is  known  as  the  Sand-flea,  or 
chigger,  and  by  numerous  other  names.  Originally  a,  native  of 
tropical  America  it  has  been  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Another  Sarcopsylla,  S.  gallinacea,  attaches  itself  to  the  eyelids 

1  Howard,  Bull.  Dep.  Aijric.  But.  N.S.  No.  •], 

2  Schimkewitsch,  Zool.  Auz.  vii.  188-1,  j>.  07;>. 
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i.l  the  domestic  fowl  33i  f’oylon,  and  an  allied  form,  Mhymhopsylla 
palm'.  fastens  itself  t«>  tbo  eyelids  and  other  parts  of  the  body  of 
birds  and  bats  iu  Smith  America.  In  Turkestan.  Vermipsylla 
alahvrt  attacks  eat, tie — ox,  horse,  camel,  sheep — fastening  itself  to 
the  bodv  of  the  animal  alter  the  fashion  of  a  tick.  Retaining 
this  position  all  through  the  winter,  it  becomes  distended  some-, 
what  after  the  manner  of  the  Sand-flea,  though  it  never  forms 
a,  spherical  body.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  in  this  Insect  (Fig.  25 1) 
are  unusually  long,  correlative  with  the  thickness  of  the  skins  of 
the  animals  on  which  it  lives.  Grassi.  considers  that  the  dog’s 
flea,  Pu.hx  serraticeps,  acts  as  the  intermediate  host  of  Taenia. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  for  long  prevailed  as.  to. 
whether  fleas  should  be  treated  as  a  Sub-Order  of  Diptera .  or  as 
a  separate  Order  of  Insects.  Wagner  and  Kunckel,  who  have 
recently  discussed  the  question,  think  they  may  pass  as  aberrant 
Diptera,  while  Packard,1  the  last  writer  on  the  subject,  prefers 
to  consider  them  a  separate  Order  more  closely  allied  to  Diptera 
than  to  any  other  Insects.  Although  widely  known  as  Apliah- 
iptera,  several  writers  call  them  Siphonaptera,  because  Latreille 
proposed  that  name  for  them  some  years  before  Kirby  called 
them  Aphaniptera.  Meinert  considers  them  a  separate  Order 
and  calls  it  Suctoria,  a  most  unfortunate  name. 

Order  VIII.  Thysanoptera. 

Small  Insects,  with  a  palpigerous  month  placed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  head,  and  apposed  to  the  sternum,  so  as  to  be  concealed. 
With  four  slender  wings,  fringed,  with  long  hairs  on  one  or 
both  margins,  or  with  rudiments  of  wings,  or  entirely  apterous. 
Tarsi  of  one  or  two  joints,  terminated  by. a  vesicular  structure. 
The  young  resemble  the  admit  in  general  form,  but  there-  is  a. 
pupal  stadium  in  tvhich  the  Insect  is  quiescent  and  takes  no 
food. 

The  tiny  Insects  called  Thrips  are  jxtremely  abundant  and 
may  often  be  found  in  profusion  in  flo*rs.  Their  size  is  only 
from  ^  to  -l-  of  an  inch  in  length ;  those  of  the  latter  magni¬ 
tude  are  in  fact  giant,  species,  and  so  far  as  we  know  at  present 
are  found  only  in  Australia  (Fig.  253).  As  regards  the  extent 
1  P.  Boston  Soc.  xxri.  1894,  pp.  312-355. 
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of  the  Order  it  would  appear  that  Thysanoptera  are  insignificant, 
as  less  than  150  species  are  known.  Thrips  have  been,  how¬ 
ever,  very  much  neglected  by  entomologists,  so  it  will  not  be  a 
matter  for  surprise  if  there  should  prove  to  be  several  thousand 
species.  These  Insects  * 

present  several  points 
of  interest  ;  their 
mouth  -  organs  are 
unique  in  structure : 
besides  this,  they  ex¬ 
hibit  so  many  points 
of  dissimilarity  from 
other  Insects  that  it 
is  impossible  to  treat 
them  as  subdivisions 
of  any  other  Order. 

They  have,  however, 
been  considered  by 
some  to  be  aberrant 
Pseudoneuroptera  (cf. 

Vol.  V.),  while  others 
have  associated  them 
with  Hemiptera.  Both 
Brauer  and  Packard 
have  treated  Thysa¬ 
noptera  as  a  separate 
Order,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  Fig.  253, — Idohthrips  spectrum.  Australia, 

is  correct.  Thysano¬ 
ptera  have  recently  been  monographed  by  Uzel  in  a  work  that  is, 
unfortunately  for  most  of  us,  in  the  Bohemian  language.1 

The  antennae  are  never  very  long,  .and  are  6  to  9 -jointed. 
The  head  varies  muelip*  being  sometimes  elongate  and  tubular, 
but  sometimes  short it  has,  however,  always  the  peculiarity  that 
the  antennae  are  placed  quite  on  its  front  part,  and  that  the 
mouth  appears  to  be  aHent,  owing  to  its  parts  being  thrust 
against  the  under  side  of  the  thorax  and  concealed.  Their  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  is  that  some  of  them  are  asymmetrical : 
Uzel  looks  on  the  peculiar  structure,  the  “  Mundstachel,”  m,  m 
1  Monographic  der  Ordnung  Thysanoptera ,  Kuniggriitz,  4to,  1S95. 
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(Fig,  254)  found  on  the  lo 
mous  development  of  the 


T'  'J 


Fig.  254.— Face  (with  base  of 
the  antennae)  of  Aeolothrips 
fasciata.  (After  Uzel.)  a, 
Labrimi  ;  6,  maxilla  with  its 
palp  ( c ) ;  hi,  terminal  part  of 
vertex  near  attachment  of 
month -parts  ;  d,  membrane 
between  maxilla  and  mentimi ; 
e,  raentum  ending  in  a  point 
near  f:  g,  membrane  of 
attachment  of  the  la  Dial  palp 
h  :  i,  ligula  ;  %  ?  the  bristle¬ 
like  mandibles  :  1%  the  thicker 
base  of  mandible  ;  l.  chitin- 
ous  lever ;  m,  mouth-spine, 
with  its  thick  basal  part. 
and  o ,  its  connection  with 
the  forehead,  r,  r;  p.  for¬ 
amen  of  muscle  ;  s  and  t, 
points  of  infolding  of  vertex  ; 
u,  a  prolongation  of  the 


;ft  side  of  the  body,  as  probably  an  cnor- 
epi  pharynx.  Previous  to  the  appearance 
of  UzeTs  work,  Garman  had,  however, 
correctly  described  the  structure  of  the 
mouth  he  puts  a  different  interpretation 
on  the  parts ;  he  points  out  that  the 
mandibles  (J),  so-called  by  Uzel,  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  maxillae,  and  he  considers 
that  they  are  really  jointed,  and  that 
they  are  lobes  thereof;  while  the  Mund- 
staehel  or  piercer  is,  he  considers,  the 
left  mandible ;  the  corresponding  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  other  side  being  nearly 
entirely  absent.  He  points  out  that 
the  labrum  and  endoeranium  are  also 
asymmetrical.  We  think  Garman’s 
view  a  reasonable  one,  and  may  re¬ 
mark  that  dissimilarity  of  the  man¬ 
dibles  of  the  two  sides  is  usual  in 
Insects,  and  that  the  mandibles  may 
be  hollow  for  sucking,  as  is  shown  by 
the  larvae  of  Hemerobiides.  There 
are  usually  three  ocelli,  but  they  are 
absent  in  the  entirely  apterous  forms. 

The  wings  appear  to  spring  from 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  not 
from  the  sides ;  the  anterior  pair  is 
always  quite  separated  from  the  pos¬ 
terior  ;  the  wings  are  always  slender, 
sometimes  very  slender ;  in  other  re¬ 
spects  they  exhibit  considerable  variety 
sometimes  the  front  pair  are  different 
in  colour  and* consistence  from  the 


other  pair.  The  abdomen  has  ten  seg¬ 
ments,  the  last  of  which  is  often  tubular  in  form.  The .  peculiar 
vesicular  structures  by  which  the  feet  afe  terminated  are,  during 
movement,  alternately  distended  and  emptied,  and  have  two  hooks 
or.  claws  on  the  sides.  The  stigmata  are  extremely  peculiar, 
there-  being  four  pairs,  the  first,  being  the  meso thoracic,  2nd 


3  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  xxii,  1890,  p.  24  ;  also  Airier.  Natural,  xxx.  1896,  p.  591. 
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metathoracic,  3rd  on  the  second  abdominal  segment,  4th  on  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment.1  There  are  four  Malpighian  tubes, 
and  two  or  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands.  The  dorsal  vessel 
is  said  to  be  a  short  sack  placed  in  the  7th  and  8th  abdominal 
segments.  The  abdominal  ganglia  of  the  ventral  chain  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  single  mass,  placed  in,  or  close  to,  the  thorax  ;  the 
thorax  has  two  other  approximated  ganglia,  as  well  as  an  anterior 
one  that  appears  to  be  the  infra-oesophageal. 

Tire  metamorphosis  is  also  peculiar ;  the  larva  does  not  differ 
greatly  in  appearance  from  the  adult,  and  has  similar  mouth- 
organs  and  food-habits.  The  wings  are  developed  outside  the 
body  at  the  sides,  and  appear  first,  according  to  Heeger,  after 
the  third  moult.  The  nymph-condition  is  like  that  of  a  pupa 
inasmuch  as  no  nourishment  is  taken,  and  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  enclosed  in  a  skin  :  in  some  species  there  is  power  of  movement 
to  a,  slight  degree,  but  other  species  are  quite  motionless.  I11 
some .  cases  the  body  is  entirely  bright  red,  though  subsequently 
these  is  no  trace  of  this  colour.  Jordan  distinguishes  two 
nymphal  periods,  the  first  of  which  he  calls  the  pronymphal ;  in 
it  the  Insect  appears  to  be  in  a  condition  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  larva  and  that  of  the  true  nymph ;  the  old  cuticle 
being  retained,  though  the  hypodermis  is  detached  from  it 
and  forms  a  fresh  cuticle  beneath  it.  This  condition,  as  Jordan 
remarks,  seems  parallel  to  that  of  the  male  Coccid,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  closely  to  complete  metamorphosis  ;  indeed  the  only 
characters  by  which  the  two  can  be  distinguished  appear  to 
be  (1)  that  the  v*ung  has  not  a  special  form  ;  (2)  that  the 
wings  are  developed  outside  the  body. 

Thrips  take  their  food,  it  is  believed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Aphidae,  by  suction ;  but  the  details  of  the  process  are  not  by 
any  means  certain,  and  examination  of  the  stomach  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  finding  pollen  therein.  Walsh  thought  that  Thv- 
sanoptera  pierce  and  suck  Aphidae.  A11  elaborate  inquiry 
by  Osborn 2  failed  to  elicit  satisfactory  confirmation  of  Walsh’s 
idea,  though  Kiley  and  Pergaude  support  it  to  some  extent  : 
Osborn  concludes  that  the  ordinary  food  is  not  drawn  directly 
from  sap,  but  consists  of  exudation  or  pollen,  tin1  tissues 

1  Jordan  in  an  interesting  paper,  Zeitschr.  viss.  Zwif.  xlvii.  18SS,  p.  ;.73,»a\s 
that  in  the  division  “  Terebrantia  ”  there  are  only  three  pairs  of  stigmata. 

a  Insect  Life,  i.  1888,  p.  138. 
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of  the  plant  being  pierced  only  when  a  supply  of  food  from 
the  usual  sources  falls  short.  Members  of  this  family  have 
been  reputed  as  being  very  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  especially 
to  cereals,  and  it  is  said  that  as  a  result  the  harvests  in  Europe 
have  been  seriously  diminished.  Several  species  may  take  part 
in  the  attacks.  .These  appear  to  be  directed  chiefly  against 
the  inflorescence.  Lindeman  thought  that  Limothrips  denticornis 
(  =  Thrips  scccdina ),  and  Anthothrips  cimdeata  (  —  Phloeothrips 
fr wnentariu.ii),  were  the  most  destructive  species  in  an  attack  of 
Thrips  on  corn  that  he  investigated  in  Bussia.  Uzel  suggests 
that  injuries  due  to  other  causes  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  Thrips.1 
In  hot -houses  these  Insects  are  well  known,,  and  sometimes 
occasion  considerable  damage  to  foliage.  The  German  horti- 
culturalists  call  them  black-fly,  in  distinction  from  Aphidae  or 
green-fly.  Some  Thysanoptera  live  under  bark,  and  even  in 
fungi,  aud  in  Australia  they  form  galls  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
This  observation  is  due  to  Mr  Froggatt,  and  is  confirmed  by 
specimens  he  sent  to  the  writer.  Vesicular  bodies  in  the  leaves 
of  Acacia  saligna  were  traversed  on  one  side  by  a  longitudinal 
slit,  and  on  a  section  being  made,  nothing  but  Thrips,  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  was  found  inside  them.  A  second  kind  of  gall, 
forming  masses  of  considerable  size  on  the  twigs  of  Callistemon, 
is  said  by  Mr  Froggatt  to  be  also  due  to  Thrips,  as  is  a  third 
kind  on  Bursaria  spinosa.  It  is  curious  that  Thrips'  galls  have 
not  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Thysanoptera  are  devoured  by  small  bugs  of  the  genus 
Tripldcps,  as  well  as  by  beetles ;  a  small  Aeafid  attacks  them  by 
fixing  itself  to  the  body  of  the  Thrips.  Nematode  worms  and  their 
eggs  were  found  by  Uzel  in  the  body-cavity.  He  found  no  less 
than  200  Nematodes  in  one  Thrips,  and  noticed  that  they  had 
entirely  destroyed  the  ovaries.  Woodpeckers,  according  to  him, 
tear  off  the  bark  of  trees  and  eat  the  Thysanoptera  that  are 
concealed  thereunder,  though,  one  would  have  surmised  that 
these  minute  Insects  are  too  small  to  he  game  for  such  birds. 
They  have,  it  appears,  no  special  protection,  except  that  one 
species  (a  larva  of  Phloeothrips  sp.)  is  said  to  emit  a  protective 
fluid. 

Parthenogenesis  seems  to  be  frequent  amongst  Thysanoptera, 

1  See  Lindemaitn,  Bull.  Soc.  Moseou,  lxii.  1886,  No.  2,  p.  296,  and  Uzel,  Mon. 
1895,  pp.  397,  398. 
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ami  is  found  in  concurrence  with  diversity  as  to  winged  and  wing¬ 
less  females  of  the  same  species,  so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  the  phenomena  in  this  respect  are  parallel  with  those  that 
are  more  widely  known  as  occurring  in  Aphidae.  Under  certain 
circumstances  few  or  no  males  are  produced  (one  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  according  to  Jordan,  being  season  of  the  year),  and 
the  females  continue  the  species  parthenogenetically.  In  other 
cases,  though  males  are  produced  they  are  in  very  small  numbers. 
Some  species  of  Thysanoptera  are  never  winged ;  in  others  the 
individuals  are  winged  or  wingless  according  to  sex.  But  there 
are  other  cases  in  which  the  female  is  usually  wingless,  and 
is  exceptionally  winged.  The  winged  specimens  in  this  case 
are,  it  is  thought,  of  special  use  in  disseminating  the  species. 
Jordan  has  suggested  that  these  phenomena  may  be  of  a 
regular  nature,  but  Uzel  does  not  take  this .  4riew.  Another 
condition  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  species  is  usually  wing¬ 
less,  hut  winged  individuals  of  the  male  as  well  as  of  the  female 
sex  Occasionally  appear.  Thrips  lini  apparently  makes  regular 
migrations,  feeding  at  one  time  underground  on  the  roots 
of  flax,  and  then  changing  to  a  life  in  the  open  air  on  other 
plants. 

Numerous  forms  of  Thysanoptera,  belonging  to  both  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  Order,  have  been  found  fossil  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  but  all  are  confined  to  deposits  of  the  Tertian* 
epoch. 

Of  the  135  species  known  to  Uzel,  117  arc  European;  they 
are  divided  into  two  Sub-Orders.  1,  Terebrantia,  in  which  flic 
females  are  provided  with  an  external  toothed  ovipositor,  of  two 
valves ;  2,  Tubulil'era,  in  which  there  is  no  ovipositor,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  body  is  tubular  in  both  sexes.  The  British 
species  are  about  50  in  number,  ami  were  described  by 
Holiday  about  60  years  ago;1  of  late  they  have  been  very 
little  studied. 

The  name  Physopoda  or  1‘hysapoda  is  used  for  this  Order, 
instead  of  Thysanoptera.,  by  several  naturalists. 

1  Entomoloyicul  Mmjuxinc,  iii.  lS3t>,  p.  4U<t,  unit  iv.  1SU7.  p.  Ml. 
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HEMIPTERA - OB  BUGS 

Order  IX.  Hemiptera. 

Month  consisting  of  a  proboscis  or  mobile  beak  (usually  concealed 
by  being  lout  .under  the  body),  appearing  as  a  f/ransversly- 
joinied  rod  or  grooved  sheath,  in  which  are  enclosed  long'’ 
slendi  r  /  foe  (/ ike  horse-hairs).  Wings  ( nearly  always)  four  ; 

the  anterior  frequently  more  horny  than  the  posterior  paw, 
and.  folding  fiat  on  the  back,  their  apical  portions  usually 
moi  c  membranous  than  the  base  (Heteroptera)  ;  or  the  four 
wings  may  cover  the  abdomen  in  a  roof -like  manner,  and 
those  of  the  anterior  pair  may  not  have  the  basal  and  apical 
parts  of  different  consistences  (Homoptera) ;  sometimes  all 
four  of  the  wings  are  transparent.  The  young  resembles  the 
adv.lt  in  general  form- ;  the  wings  are  developed  outside  the 
body,  by  growth,  at  the  moults,  of  the  sides  of  the  hinder  por¬ 
tions  of  the  meso-  and  meta-notum  ;  the  metanotal  prolonga¬ 
tions  being  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  mesonotal. 

The  Hemiptera  or  Bugs  are  perhaps  more  widely  known  as 
Bbynehota.  In  deciding  whether  an  Insect  belongs  to  this 
Order  the  student  will  do  well  to  examine  in  the  first  place 
the  beak,  treating  the  wings  as  subordinate  in  importance,  their 
condition  being  much  more  variable  than  that  of  the  beak.  The 
above  definition  includes  no  reference  to  the  degraded  Anoplura 
or  Lice.  These  are  separately  dealt  with  on  p.  599  ;  they  are 
.absolutely  wingless,  and  have  an  unjointed  proboscis  not  placed 
beneath  the  body,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  usually  withdrawn 
inside  the  body  of  the  Insect. 

The  Hemiptera  are  without  exception  sucking  Insects,  and 
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the  mouth-organs  of  the  individual  are  of  one  form  throughout 
its  life.  In  this  latter  fact,  coupled  with  another,  that  the 
young  are  not  definitely  different  in  form  from  the  adult, 
Bugs  differ  widely  from  all  other  Insects  with  sucking-mouth. 
They  agree  with  the  Orthoptera  in  the  facts  that  the  mouth  does 
not  change  its  structure  during  the  individual  life,  and  that  the 
development  of  the  individual  is  gradual,  its  form,  as  a  rule, 
changing  but  little.  In  respect  of  the  structure  of  the  mouth, 
Orthoptera  and  Ilemiptera  are  the  most  different  of  all  the 
Orders.  Hence,  Hemiptera  is  really  the  most  isolated  of  all  the 
Orders  of  Insects.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that,  like  Orthoptera, 


the  Order  appeared  in  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  Although  a  very 
extensive  Order,  Hemiptera  have  for  some  incomprehensible 
reason  never  been  favourite  objects  of  study.  Sixty  years  ago 
Dufour  pointed  out  that  they  were  the  most  neglected  of  all  the 
great  Orders  of  Insects,  and  this  is  still  true ;  our  acquaintance 
with  their  life-histories  and  morphology  especially  being  very 
limited. 

There  is  probably  no  Order  of  Insects  that  is  so  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  as  the  Hemiptera  : 
indeed,  if  anything  were  to  exterminate  the  enemies  of  Hemiptera  , 
we  ourselves  should  probably  be  starved  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.*  The  operations  of  Hemiptera,  however,  to  a.  large,  ex¬ 
tent  escape  observation,  as  their  mouth-setae  make  merely  pricks 
that  do  not  attract  notice  in  plants;  hence,  it  is  probable  that 
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jit  juries  ivnilf  fine  to  Hemiptoru.  arc  frequently  attributed  to 

In  the  course  of  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  anatomy 
; 1 1 j 1 1  nt  of.  Jfo!i(ij>tMa,  ivi'  shall  frequently  lutvt;  to  use 

11-r  mi  in  Jfeb  io].f/M,i,  mid  Ilumnptera  ;  we  may  therefore  here 
mi  ji j  i(*n  i}.,d  ;J '-re  are  two  great  divisions  of  Jlbmiptoia  having 
but  Jit.fle  connection,  and  known  by  the  above  names :  the 
members.  of  those,  two  Sub-Orders  may  in  most  cases  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  condition  of  the  wings,  as  mentioned  in  tire 
(H'linit ion  at  i  he  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

External  structure. — -The  mouth-parts  consist  of  an  anterior 
or  1 1 p| dir  and  a  posterior  or  lower  enwrapping  part,  and  of  the 
i  ns  a  pe  ,  which  are  four  hair-like  bodies,  dilated  at  their 
1  )  (<■  ,  1 1]  w  sling  on  a  complex  chitinous  framework.  The 
1  i  *  p  it  1<  lms  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  sheath  and  is  of 
i  /  Innsi  lengths,  and  from  one  to  four-jointed:  it  is  as  it  were 
i  in  i  lpmng  organ,  and  a  groove  maybe  seen  running  along  it, 
m  addition  to  the  evident  cross  -  segmentation.  The  upper 
m  ejn  g  |  nt  n  Hindi  smaller,  and  only  fills  a  gap  at  the  base 
oi  me  sheath  •  it  can  readily  be  lifted  so  as  to. disclose  the  setae; 
tin  3  latter  organs  are  fine,  flexible,  closely  connected, -rods,  four 
m  number,  though  often  seeming  to  be  only  three,  owing  to  the 
intimate  union  of  the  components %f  one  of  the  two  pairs:  at 
then’  base  the  setae  become,  broader,  and  are  closely  connected 
with  some  of  the  loops  of  the  chitinous  framework  that  is  con¬ 
tained  within  the  head.  Sometimes  the  setae  are  much  longer 
than  trhe  she aili  they  are  capable  of  protrusion.  Although 
varying  considerably  m  minor  points,  such  as  the  lengths  of  the 
sheath  and  setae,  and  the  number  of  cross-joints  of  the  sheath, 
1he~,e  stuictuips  aie  so  fai  as  is  known  constant  throughout  the 
Order.  There  are  no  palpi,  and  the  only  additions  exceptionally 
present  are  a  pair  of  small  plates  that  in  certain  forms  (aquatic 
family  Belostomidae)  lie  on  the  front  of  the  proboscis  near .  the 
tip.  overlapping,  in  fact,  the  last  of  the  cross-articulations. 

Simple  as  is  this  system  of  trophi  its  morphology  is  uncertain, 
and  1ms  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  interpretation.  It  may 
lie  granted  that,  the  two  portions  of  the  sheath  are  respectively 
upper  lip,  and  labium;  but  as  to  the  other  parts  wide  difference 
of  opinion  still  prevails.  Oil  the  whole  the  view  most  generally 
accepted,  to  the  effect  that  the  inner  pair  of  the  setae  correspond. 
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in  a  broad  sense  with  maxillae  of  mandibulate  Insects,  and  the 
outer  pair  with  mandibles,  is  probably  correct.  Mecznikow,  who 
studied  the  embryology,1  supports  this  view  for  Heteroptera, 
but  he  says  (t.c.  p.  462),  that  in  Homoptera  the  parts  of  the 
embryo  corresponding  with  rudimentary  maxillae  and  mandibles 
disappear,  and  that  the  setae  are  subsequently  produced  from 
peculiar  special  bodies  that  are  at  first  of  a  retort-shaped  form ; 
the  neck  of  the  retort  becoming  afterwards  more  elongate  to  form 
the  seta ;  also  that  in  the  Heteropterous  genus  Gerris  the 
embryology  in  general  resembles  that  of  Homoptera,  but  the 

Fig.  256. — Mouth  -  parts  of 
Hemiptera.  (After 
Wedde.)  A,  Section  of 
the  head  and  proboscis  of 
Pyrrhocoris  apterus  :  dr, 
gland  ;  i.g,  infra -oeso¬ 
phageal  ganglion;  lb, 
labium;  Ir,  labrum ;  m, 
muscles  ;  m1,  muscle  (de¬ 
pressor  of  labium) ;  in-, 
muscle  of  syringe  ;  ph, 

supra  -  oesophageal  gang- 

gland  ;  spr,  syringe :  B, 
transverse  section  of  pro¬ 
boscis  of  Pentatoma  rv.fi- 
pes,  at  third  joint  of 
sheath  :  m,  in,  muscles  ; 
md,  mandibular  seta  ;  mx, 
maxillary  setae  ;  ?/,  nerve  : 
p,  the  sheath  or  labium  ; 

development  of  the  setae  is  like  that  of  other  Heteroptera  (t.c.  p. 
478).  This  discontinuity  in  the  development  of  the  Homopterous 
mouth  has  since  been  refuted  by  Witlaczil,2  who  found  that  the 
retort-shaped  bodies  really  arise  from  the  primary  segmental 
appendages  after  they  have  sunk  into  the  head.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  justified  in  concluding  that  the  mouth-parts  are  at  firsr 
similarly  developed  in  all  Hemiptera,  and  that  this  development 
is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature. 

Smith  is  convinced  that  there  are  no  traces  of  mandibular 
structure  in  any  Hemiptera.3  On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
entomologists  have  supposed  they  could  homologise  satisfactorily 
various  parts  of  the  Hemipterous  trophi  with  special  parts  of  the 

miss.  Zool.  xvi.  1S66,  p.  383.  2  Arh.  JW.  in,„.  iv.  lss-j,  p.  115. 

s  Tr.  Amcr.  Phil.  Sue.  xix.  1896,  p.  176. 
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iiia x i  1 3 ;.i.i 5  and  labium  of  ma ndibulate  1  nsect*.  This  point  has 
recently  liiaMi  (liKc.ii-wml  bv  Markit 1  and  by  Heymons,"  .From 
t] ) < •  hiiii-r  wo  gather  that  the  mode  of  growth  is  peculiar  l>y  the 
<>v(.f.]|wmji  backwards  <>l  sonic  of  ihe  sclerites,  and  their  becoming 
001  ii'( nn idl'd  with  parks  of  the  wall  of  the  head.  From  all  this  it 
appeal  the!  .d  ]ii  c  sen  if  we  cannot  correctly  go  farther  than 
raying  I  hat  the  in, pin  of  Hemipfera  aie  ihe  appendages  of  three 
la  ad  wwiijoniy  life  those  oi  other  Insects.  The  views  of  Savigny, 
i/wv  and  others  to  the  effect  that  labial  palpi,  and  even  other 
p, nival  the  kbiuui  of  Man dibi data  e.m  he  satistactorily  identified 
are  not  confirmed  by  Heymons. 

Underneath  the  pharynx,  in  the  head,  there  is  a  peculiar 
'i  rueful  e  for  whii  h  we  have  as  yet  no  English  term.  It  was 
app.u  eiitl}  dmeoyerc/1  by  Landois  and  Paul  Mayer,4  and  has  been 
r  died  "  'Wbuzonspritze,”  which  we  translate  as  syringe.  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  chamber,  into  which  the  salivary  ducts  open, 
prolonged  in  front  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  grooves  of  the 
M'iai  in  the  rostrum;  behind,  it  is  connected  with  muscles; 
it.  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  pliarynx,  and  though  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  an  organ  of  suction,  it  seems  more  prob¬ 
able  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  force-pump,  to  propel  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  some  of  the  bug’s  glands  towards  the  tips  of  the  setae. 

The  rostrum  being  extended  from  its  position  of  repose,  the 
tip  of  the  sheath  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  object  to  be 
pierced,  the  surface  of  which  is  probably  examined  by  means  of 
sensitive  hairs  at  the  extremity  of  the  sheath  :  these  therefore 
functionally  replace  to  some  extent  the  palpi  of  other  Insects. 
As  a  rule  the  slieath  does  not  penetrate  (though  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  in  various  of  the  animal -feeding  bugs  it  does 
so),  but  the  setae  are  brought  into  action  for  piercing  the  skin 
of  the  plant ;  they  are  extremely  sharp,  and  the  outer  pair  are 
usually  barbed,  so  that  when  once  introduced  a  hold  is  easily 
maintained.  This  being  established  it  is  thought  that  the  salivary 
pump  comes  into  play,  and  that  a  fluid  is  injected  into  the  object 
pierced  so  as  to  give  rise  to  irritation  or  congestion,  and  thus 
keep  up  a  supply  of  fluid  at  the  point  operated  on  :  this  fluid 
extends  along  the  grooved  setae  by  capillary  attraction,  and  the 

1  P.  crd.  soc.  Washington,  iii.  1895,  p.  241.  2  Put.  Nachr.  sxii.  1896,  p.  173. 

3  Zool.  Am.  1897,  5fo.  527,  p.  73. 

4  Arch.  Amt.  Physiol.  1874,  p.  313,  and  1875,  p.  309. 
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rapidity  of  the  current  is  increased  by  a  pumping  action  of  the 
pharynx,  and  possibly  by  movements  of  the  setae  themselves. 
Though  the  setae  are  often  extremely  elongate — sometimes  several 
times  the  length  of  the  body — they  are  nearly  always  slender,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  perfect,  or  air-tight,  tube  is 
formed ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  capillary  attraction  is  really 
the  chief  agent  in  the  ingestion  of  the  fluid.  The  slight  diversity 
of  structure  of  the  Hemipterous  trophi  is  in  very  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  what  we  find  in  mandibulate  Insects,  and  in  the  less 
purely  suctorial  Insects,  such  as  Diptera  and  some  divisions  of 
Hymenoptera.  Schiodte  in  com¬ 
menting  on  this  has  suggested  that 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  small  variety 
of  actions  the  rostrum  is  put  to.1 

The  head  exhibits  great  variety 
of  form ;  in  the  Homoptera  the 
front  part  is  deflexed  and  inflexed, 
so  that  it  is  placed  on  the  under 
surface,  and  its  anterior  margin 
is  directed  backwards  ;  it  is  often 
peculiarly  inflated  ;  in  the  Lantern- 
flies  or  F ulgoridae  (Fig.  282)  to  an 
incomprehensible  extent.  In  the  great 
Water-bugs,  Belostomidae,  there  is  on 
the  under  surface  a  deep  pocket  for 
each  antenna,  beautifully  adapted  to 
the  shape  of  the  curiously-formed  ap¬ 
pendage  (Fig.  279).  The  prothorax  is 
always  very  distinct,  frequently  large, 
and  in  many  of  the  Heteroptera 
(Fig.  257),  as  well  as  in  the  Homop-  F,a-  257 ■~SafC0^es  htkrcitMus 

)  6  ,  *,  i.r  i  -i  / t;. -  Gray.  Brazil.  (1  am.  EtUnvmlao.  1 

terous  family,  Membracidae  (rig.  (Antennae,  absent  hi  the  specimen 

283),  assumes  the  most  extraordinary  represented.) 
shapes.  Both  meso-  and  meta-thorax  are  well  developed.  The 
former  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  scutellum  ;  in 
some  cases  (Plataspides,  Scu  teller  ides)  this  hums  i  hu  ]i"uw 

1  For  the  structure  and  development  of  the  Hemipterous  tropin,  mi-Mi\<i,  Ai,!i. 
Anat.  Pftysinl.  1874  and  1875  ;  Mecznikow,  Zcitsckr.  mss.  Zmd.  xvi.  1m>i>,  p.  ,>Ml  : 
Geise,  Arch.  Natwgcsch.  xlix.  1,  1883,  ]>.  310  ;  Wedde,  op.  eit.  li.  1,  It'S**.  *•  'l,i  : 
Mark,  Arch.  mikr.  Anat.  xiii.  1877,  ji.  31  :  Smith,  Tr.  Amu.  J  nth  .V  t.  nx.  l  ^.'o, 
p.  176. 
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In  the  females  of  numerous  Heteroptera  and  Homoptera 
(Capsidae,  Cicadidae,  etc.)  there  is  a  well-developed  ovipositor,  that 
serves  both  as  a  cutting  instrument  to  make  slits  in  the  stems 
of  plants,  and  as  a  director  to  introduce  the  eggs  therein.  Yerhoeff 
considers  that  it  always  consists  of  two  pairs  of  processes  (though 
one  pair  may  be  very  small),  one  from  the  eighth  abdominal 
segment,  the  other  from  the  ninth.1 

The  antennae  usually  have  very  few  joints,  often  as  few  as 
four  or  five,  their  maximum  number  of  about  twenty-five  being- 
attained  in  the  males  of  some  Coceidae,  this  condition  being, 
however,  present  in  but  few  of  even  this  family.  In  Belostoma 
(Fig.  279)  they  assume  extremely  curious  forms,  analogous  to 
what  we  find  in  the  Coleopterous  genus  Hydrojohihis.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  compound  eyes,  there  are  usually  ocelli,  either  two  or 
three  in  number,  but  wanting  in  many  cases.  The  usual  number 
of  joints  of  the  tarsi  is  three,  but  in  Coceidae  there  is  only  one 
joint. 

’  The  wings  (Fig.  258)  exhibit  much  diversity.  The  anterior 
pair  usually  differ  greatly  from  the  pos¬ 
terior  ;  they  are  called  elytra,  hemi-elytra. 
or  tegmina.  This  difference  in  the  two 
pairs  is  the  rule  in  the  first  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Order,  and  the  name 
Heteroptera  is  derived  from  the  fact.  In 
this  Sub-Order  the  front  wings  close  over 
the  back,  and  are  more  or  less  horny,  the 
apical  part  being,  however,  membranous.  A 

Systematists  make  use  of  the  wings  for 
the  purpose  of  classification  in  Heterop¬ 
tera,  and  distinguish  the  following  parts, 


“  clavus,”  “  corium,”  “  membrane,”  the 
eoriurn  being  the  larger  horny  division,  Fig.  258.- 
the  clavus  the  part  lying  next  the  sen- 
tellum  and  frequently  very  sharply  di.s-  clavus 
tinguished  from  the  corium ;  the  mem^  (.n"("s 

brane  is  the  apical  part.  The  outer  i>ram' ; 

or  costal  part  of  the  wing  is  also  often 

sharply  delimited,  and  is  called  the  “  embolium  ;  " 


family  Capsidae  and  a  few  others,  the  outer  apical  pa 


1  Ent.  Nachr.  xix.  1893,  ji.  375. 


mumii  n  nil. ili'il  limn  )L<  wst  of  the  surface,  an<l  is  termed 

Ihf  "  ruiii'n‘-‘.'  In  I’liifasjiides.  one  of  the  divisions  in  wluch 
t  iio  nlar  noems  an-  entirely  covered  by  the  scutelhnn,  they  are 
nioilHiei!  in  a  •very  remarkable  manner.  .In  the  Homoptera  the 
,h  a  niij'  i.'ihii  d  ahoM-  do  mil,  exist,  and  the  wings  in  repose  are 
pl.nod  jii  a  I'lli'-rent  })ocjfj,,n,  as  stated  in  our  definition  of  the 
( n-der.  Jt  is  said  to  he  very  difficult  to  liomologise  the  \ving- 
mmiro  ot  l£ej oiptera.  and  nothing  appears  to  be  known  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  development. 

The  alar  organs  in  Hemiptera  exhibit  a  very  frequent  form 
of  variation  within  the  limits  of  the  same  species;  this  has  not 
yet  been  elucidated.1  In  some  cases  in  the  Heteroptera  nearly 
a.l]  the  individuals  of  a  generation  may  have  the  wings  aborted  ; 
sometimes  this  occurs  as  a  local  variation.  In  Aphidae  the 
occurrence  of  winged  and  wingless  individuals  is  very  common, 
and  has  even  become  an  important  factor  in  'their  extraordinary 
life  cycles.  (See  Chernies,  etc.,  subsequently.) 

Internal  anatomy. — The  alimentary  canal  presents  consider¬ 
able  diversity  and  some  remarkable  features.  There  is  a  slender 
tube-like  oesophagus  and  a  large  crop.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
■any  of  the  parts  posterior  to  this  to  the  divisions  usual  in 
other  Insects,  and  it  is  said  that  the  distinction  of  parts  histo¬ 
logically  is  as  vague  as  it  is  anatomically.  In  the  Heteroptera 
the  Malpighian  tubes  open  into  two  (or  one)  vesicular  dilatations 
seated  immediately  in  front  of  the  short  rectum ;  between  this 
point  and  the  crop  there  may  be  a  very  elongate,  slender  portion 
udth  one  or  more  dilatations,  these  parts  apparently  replacing 
the  true  or  chylr.fi  c  stomach.  There  is  no  gizzard.  In  the 
Homoptera  the  relations  of  the  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  even  more  puzzling* ;  the  canal  is  elongated  and  forms  coils, 
and  these  are  connected  with  tissues  and  Tunics  so  as  to  make 
their  dissection  extremely  difficult.  List  says  that  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  alimentary  canal  among  the  members 
of  the  one  family  Coccidae.  There  are  usually  four  Malpighian 
tubes,  but  in  Coccidae^  there  is  only  one  pair,  and  in  Aphidae 
none.  The  excretory  cells  of  these  tubes  are  in  Hemiptera  of 
remarkably  large  size.  There  is  a  large  development  of  salivary 
glands,  at  least  two  pairs  existing.  There  can  be  little'  doubt 
that  some  of  their  products  are  used  for  purposes  of  injection,  as 
1  Online  subject,  see  Renter,  Ann.  Soc.  cat.  France  (5)  v.  1875,  p.  225. 
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already  described,  though  Kiinckel  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  saliva  when  placed  in  living  plants  is  totally  innocuous.1 

The  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system  are  all  concentrated  in 
the  thorax  and  head.  In  some  cases  (in  various  Homoptera)  the 
infra- oesophageal  ganglion  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglion,  and  may  even  be  united  with  the  thoracic 
mass  of  ganglia  ( Orthezia ,  etc.) :  in  this  case  the  chitinous  frame¬ 
work  of  the  mouth-parts  is  interposed  between  the  supra-  and 
the  infra-oesophageal  ganglia.  In  Pentatoma  all  the  three  gan¬ 
glionic  masses  are  brought  into  close  proximity,  but  in  Nepa  the 
thoracic  mass  of  ganglia  and  the  infra-oesophageal  ganglion  are 
widely  separated. 

The  ovarian  tubes  vary  greatly  in  number :  according  to  List 
in  Orthezia  cataphracta  the  number  differs  considerably  in  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  and  even  in  the  two  ovaries  of  the  same 
individual,  the  number  being  usually  two.  The  testes  are  not 
placed  in  a  common  tunic,  though  they  are  frequently  approxi¬ 
mated  or  even  contiguous.2 

The  smell  of  bugs  is  notorious.  In  many  species  it  is  not 
unpleasant,  though  as  a  rule  it  is  decidedly  offensive.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  structures  connected  with  the  production 
of  this  odour  are  different  in  many  cases  in  the  young  and  in 
the  adult.  The  odour  emitted  by  the  latter  proceeds  from  a  sac 
seated  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  opening  exteriorly  by 
means  of  an  orifice  on  each  side  of  the  metasternum ;  while  in 
the  young  there  are  two  glands  situated  more  dorsally  and  a 
little  more  backwards,  and  opening  on  two  of  the  dorsal  plates 
of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  255,  A).3  In  the  young  the  dorsum  of  the 
abdomen,  where  the  stink-glands  open,  is  exposed,  but  this  part 
in  the  adult  is  covered  by  the  wings.  The  odorific  apparatus  is 
specially  characteristic  of  Heteroptera,  and  Kiinckel  states  that 
there  is  so  much  variety  that  generic  and  even  specific  characters 
might  be  drawn  from  conditions  of  the  stink-glands.  As  a  rule 
they  are  most  constantly  present  in  the  plant-feeding  forms  :  in 
some  essentially  carnivorous  forms  (Keduviidae,  Nepidae,  Koto- 

1  Ann.  Soc.  ent.  France  (4)  vii.  18C7,  ]>.  45. 

2  Tlie  chief  work  on  the  internal  anatomy  of  Hcmiptera  is  still  Dnl'ont  '.s  - 
eherches  anatomiqucs  et  pkysiologiqucs  sur  les  Jlemiplircs,  Mem.  Sara  ns  Ml  runners, 
Paris,  iv.  1833,  p.  129. 

3  Kiinckel,  Ann.  Sue.  ent.  France  (4)  vii.  1867,  i>,  45,  anti  C.Jt.  Ac.  Paris,  exx. 

1895,  p.  1002. 
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neefcidae)  they  are  entirely  absent.  The  offensive  matter-  emitted' 
by  NoUmerM  is  of  a  different  nature,. and  is  probably  anal  in 
origin. 

Metamorphosis  or  postembryonic  development. — In  the 

language  of  the  systematists  of  metamorphosis,  Hemiptera  are 
said  to  be  Homomorpha  Paurometabola — that  is,  the  young 
differ  but  little  from  the  adult.  According  to  Brauer’s  general¬ 
isations  they  are  Menorhynchous,  Oligoneplirous,  Pterygogenea, 
i.e.  they  have  a  sucking  mouth  that  does  not  change  during  life, 
few  Malpighian  tubes,  and  are  winged  in  the  adult  state.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Homoptera  do  not  completely  agree 
with  Heteroptera  in  respect  of  the  metamorphosis,  it  being 
more  marked  in  the  former,  and  in  Coccidae  attaining  (as  we 
shall  mention  when  discussing  that  family)  nearly  if  not  quite 
the  condition  of  complete  metamorphosis  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Unfortunately  we  are  in  almost  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
details  of  the  life-histories  and  development  of  Heteroptera,  so 
that  we  can  form  no  generalised  opinion  as  to  what  the  post- 
embryonic  development  really  is  in  them,  but  there  are  grounds 
for  supposing  that  considerable  changes  take  place,  and  that 
these  are  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  last  ecdysis.  The  young  of 
some  bugs  hear  but  little  resemblance  to  the  adult ;  the  magnifi¬ 
cently-coloured  species  of  EustJienes  (Fig.  255),  before  they  attain 
the  adult  condition  are  flat,  colourless  objects,  almost  as  thin  as  a 
playing-card ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  extraordinary  structures 
that  cover  and  conceal  the  body  in  Plataspides,  Scutellerides, 
Membracides,  etc.,  are  developed  almost  entirely  at  the  last  moult : 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that  some  of  these  changes  occur  with  much 
rapidity.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  processes  of  colour- 
change,  as  occurring  in  PoecU-ocapsus  lineatus  at  the  last  ecdysis, 
has  been  given  by  Lintner,1  and  from  this  it  appears  that  the 
characteristic  coloration  of  the  imago  is  entirely  developed  in 
the  course  of  about  two  hours,  forming  a  parallel  in  this  respect 
with  Odonata.  When  we  come  to  deal  with  Aphidae  we  shall 
describe  the  most  complex  examples  of  cycles  of  generations  that 
exist  in  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

-Fossil  Hemiptera. — Hemiptera  are  believed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Palaeozoic  epoch,  but  the  fossils  are  not  numerous,  and 
opinions  differ  concerning  them.  Eugereon  hockingi,  a  Per- 

1  In  Slingerland’s  Cornell  Univ.  Bull.  Ho.  58,  1893,  p,  222. 
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mian  fossil,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  Homopterous  Insect, 
but  it  is  very  anomalous,  and  its  claim  to  a  position  in  Hemip- 
tera  is  denied  by  Brauer,1  who  considers  it  to  be  Orthopterous. 
It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  this  fossil  requires  complete 
reconsideration.  Another  Permian  fossil,  Fulgorina,  is  admitted 
to  be  Homopterous  by  Scudder,  Brauer  and  Brongniart.  Scudder 
thinks  the  Carboniferous  Phthanocoris  was  an  Archaic  Hetero- 
pterous  Insect,  and  if  correct  this  would  demonstrate  that  both  of 
the  two  great  Sub-Orders  of  Hemiptera  existed  in  Palaeozoic  times. 
Brauer,  however,  is  inclined  to  refer  this  fossil  to  Homoptera,  and 
Brongniart 2  speaks  of  it  as  being  without  doubt  a  Fulgorid. 
Dictyocicada,  Phipidioptera  and  Meganostoma,  from  the  Carboni¬ 
ferous  shales  of  Commentry,  have  also  been  referred  to  Fulgoridae 
by  Brongniart,  but  the  evidence  of  their  alliance  with  this  group 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  Secondary  epoch  numerous 
Hemiptera  existed,  and  are  referred  to  several  of  the  existing 
families.  They  come  chiefly  from  the  Oolite.  In  the  Eocene  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  a  fossil  has  been  discovered  that  is  referred  to 
the  existing  Homopterous  genus  Triecphora. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  more  from  these  facts  than 
that  Homoptera  probably  appeared  before  Heteroptera,  and  date 
back  as  far  as  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

Classification  and  families. — No  complete  catalogue  of 
Hemiptera  exists,  but  one  by  M.  Severin  is  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  about  18,000  species  at 
present  described,  two-thirds  of  this  number  being  Heteroptera. 
In  Britain  we  have  about  4o0  species  of  Heteroptera  and  600 
of  Homoptera.  The  classification  of  the  Order  is  not  in  a  very 
advanced  condition.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  views  of 
Schiodte3  in  a  modified  form: — 

Front  of  head  not  touching  the  coxae.  I.  Heteuoftkra. 

Front  of  head  much  indexed  so  as  to  he  in  contact  with  the  coxae. 

II.  Homofikua. 


Sub-Order  I.  IIktkhofteua. 

Posterior  coxae  nearly  globose,  partly  embedded  in  cavil iex,  and  having 
a  rotatory  movement.  Mostly  terrestrial  forms.  1.  Tr>chah'pe>d.-i. 

Posterior  coxae  not  globose,  larger,  and  not  embedded  ;  their  nrliruhitioii 
with  stginum  almost  hinge-like.  Posterior  aspect,  of  hind  femur  usually 

1  SH.  M.  HVoi.  xci.  1  Ahtli.,  IstC.,  g.  27:.. 

2  Lcs  luseetcs  fossilcs,  etc.,  lSttt,  p.  452.  *  Ann.  A  lit.  Hist,  i-tl  vi.  :• 
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more  ,,r  h modified  for  tlm  reception  of  the  tibia  when  closc-d  on  it :  mostly 
afjualic  forms,  2.  Pagiopoda,, 

Division  ].  Tkochalofoda. 

This  division  hu-lndt*  tlx;  majority  oi  the  families  of  Heteroptera — viz. 
tile  whole  of  flic.  1, m-rost, rial  families  except  Saldidae,  and  it  also  includes 
Ncpidae,  a  family  oi  water-buss, 

Division  2.  Pagiopoda. 

Tb is  includes  tin;  six  purely  aquatic  families  of  Heteroptera,  except 
"NVpidae.  which  appear  to  have  very  little  connection  with  the  other  aquatic 
hugs.  The  only  terrestrial  Insects  included  in  the  family  are  the  Saldidae  ; 
in  these  the  femora  are  not  modified  as  they  are  in  the  aquatic  forms. 
Kemiptera,  that  live  on  the  surface  of  water,  not  in  the  water,  are  classed 
with  the  terrestrial  species.  With  these  exceptions  this  arrangement  agrees 
”,i'i  -b  i  of  Gymnocerata  and  Cryptocerata  as  usually  adopted,1  and 
iheicfui 3  followed  in  the  following  pages.  Schiodte’s  characters,  moreover, 
do  not  divide  his  two  divisions  at  all  sharply. 

Sub-Order  II.  Homoftera. 

Tarsi  usually  three-jointed  .  .  Series  Trimera. 

„  ,,  two-jointed  .  .  ,,  Dimera. 

„  „  of  one  joint  .  .  Monomers. 

The  classification  of  Homoptera  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  ;  2  no  two 
authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  families  to  be  adopted  in  the  series  Trimera. 
We  have  recognised  only  five — viz.  Cieadidae,  Fulgoridae,  Membracidae, 
Cercopidae,  and  Jassidae.  The  Dimera  consists  of  Psyllidae,  Aphidae, 
Aleurodidae  ;  and  the  Monomera  of  Coccidae  only.  It  is  usual  to  associate  the 
Dimera  and  Monomera  together  under  the  name  of  either  Phytophthires  or 
Stemorhyncha,  but  no  satisfactory  definition  can  be  given  of  these  larger 
groups,  though  it  seems  probable  that  the  families  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  are  natural  and  distinct. 


Sub-Order  I.  Heteroptera. 

Series  1.  Gymnocerata. 

The  majority  of  the  terrestrial  families  of  Heteroptera  form 
the  series  Gymnocerata,  in  which  the  antennae  are  conspicuous, 
and  can  be  moved  about  freely  in  front  of  the  head,  while  in 

1  A  table  of  the  families  is  given  by  Aslimead,  hut  does  not  work  out  quite 
satisfactorily,  Entom.  Americana,  iv.  1888,  p.  65  ;  a  brief  table  of  the  characters 
of  the  British  families  is  given  by  Saunders,  E'emiptera-Heteroptera  of  the  British 
Islands,  1892,  p.  12. 

2  Those  who  wish  to.  see  tables  of  the  families  are  referred  to  Ashmead,  loc. 
tit.;  to  Pascoe,  Awr.  Nat.  Hist..  (5)  ix.  1882,  p.  424;  to  Stitt's .  Hemiptera  Afri- 
tana,  vol.  iv.  1866  and  for  the  families  found  in  Britain  to  Edwards,  Himiptera- 
Jfmnoptera  of  the  British  Islands.  For  a  discussion  in  Danish  on  the  value  of  the 
characters  used,  cf.  Hansen,  Ent.  Tidskr.  xi.  1890,  pp.  19-76. 
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Cryptocerata  they  are  hidden.  The  series  Gymnoeerata  includes 
all  the  terrestrial  Heteroptera,  and  the  two  families,  Hebridae 
and  Hydrometridae,  which  live  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  in 
very  damp  places ;  while  Cryptocerata  includes  all  the  forms  that 
live  under  water. 

Fam.  1.  Pentatomidae. — Scutellum  very  large,  at  least  half 
as  long  us  the  abdomen,  often  covering  the  whole  of  the  after-body 
and  alar  a ypenduges.  Antennae  often  five -jointed,.  Proboscis- 

sheath  four  -  jointed.  Ocelli  two.  Each  tarsal  daw  with  an 

appendage. — This,  the  largest  and  most  important  family  of  the 
Heteroptera,  includes  upwards  of  4000  species,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  forms.  It  is  divided  into  no  less  than  fourteen  sub¬ 
families.  The  species  of  one  of  these,  Plataspides,  are  remarkable 
for  tlicir  short,  broad  forms,,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of.  the 
alar  organs,  which  axe  so  completely 
concealed  by  the  great  scutellum  that 
it  is-  difficult  to  believe  the  Insects  arc 
not  .entirely  apterous.  The  head  is  usually 
inconspicuous  though  broad,  but  in  a 
few  forms  it  is  armed  with  horns. 

Though  this  sub-family  includes  upwards 
of  200  species,  and  is  very  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Old  World,  it  has  no 
representatives  in  America.  The  Scutel- 
lerides  also  have  the  body  covered  by 
the  scutellum,  but  their  organs  of  Tight 
are  less  peculiar  than  they  are  in  the 
Plataspides  ;  the  Insects  of  this  sub¬ 
family  are  highly  remarkable  oAccount 
of  their  varied  and  frequently  vivid  coloration  ;  some  of  them 
are' metallic,  and  the  colour  of  their  integuments  dilfers  greatly 
in  some  cases,  according  to  whether  the  specimen  is  wet  m 
dry;  hence  the  appearance  after  death  is  often  very  dilferent 
from  that  of  the  living  specimen.  These  Insects  are  extreme] \ 
numerous  in  species.  The,  sub-family  Phloeides  Wig.  L’o'.i  .  on 
the  contrary,  includes  only  three  or  four  South  American 
species:  they  have  no  resemblance  at  all  to  other  JViitutomiilae 
they  are  flat,  about  an  inch  long,  and  look  like  scales  of  hark, 
in  this  respect  agreeing  with  Twdra  and  some  other  llomopt.-r.i. 
The  South  American  sub-familv  Cyrtocurides  vFig.  L’titn  is  >4 
VOL.  VI  g  *\ 
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equally  small  extent ;  the  species  are  of  strange  irregular  shapes, 
for  which  we  can  find  no  reason.  The  Tessaratomides  includes 
many  of  the  largest  Hemiptera-IIetero- 
ptera,  some  of  its  members  attaining 
two  inches  in  length. 

The  great  family  Pentatomidae,  con¬ 
taining  about  400  species,  is  represented 
in  Britain  by  about  3  6  native  species, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  perhaps 
those  of  the  genus  Acanthosoma.  Be 
G-eer  noticed  long  ago  that  the  female  of 
A.  griseum  exhibits  great  solicitude  for 
its  young,  and  his  statement  has  since 
„  ,  .  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Parfitt  and  the 

Fig.  260. — Cyrtocons  mon-  J 

tinums.  South  America.  Eev.  J.  Hellins,  who  found  that  the 

'  mother  not  only  protects  the  eggs,  but 

also  the  young,  and  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  hatching.1 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  life-histories  of  Pentatomidae. 
I11  some  cases  the  young  are  very  different  in  appearance 
from  the  adults.  The  peculiar  great  scutellum  is  not  developed 
till  the  mature  condition  is  reached.  But  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  habits  of  Pentatomidae ;  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  draw  their  nutriment  from  plants ;  the 
American  Euthyrliynehu-s  Jloridanus  has,  however,  been  noticed 
to  suck  the  honey-bee,  and  we  think  it  probable  that  a  good 
many  Pentatomids  will  he  found  to  attack  Insects. 

The  term  Pentatomidae  as  applied  to  this  family  is  of  modern 
origin  :  in  most  hooks  the  equivalent  group  is  called  Scutata,  or 
Scutati,  and  the  term  PentatoiRlae  is  restricted  in  these  works 
to  the  sub-family  called  Pentatomides  in  the  system  we  adopt. 

Fam.  2.  Coreidae. — Scutellum  not  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  body  ;  proboscis-sheath  four-jointed  ;  ocelli  present ;  antennae 
generally  elongate  and  four-jointed ,  inserted  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  sides  of  the  head ;  femora  not  knobbed  at  the  tip. — The 
members  of  this  great  family  are  easily  recognised  by  the  above 
characters  ;  formerly  it  wTas  called  Supericornia  in  connection  with 
the  characteristic  position  of  the  antennae.  About  1500  species' 
are  known,  and  they  are  arranged  in  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
sub-families.  Many  of  them  are  Insects  of  large  size,  and  they 
1  Ent.  Mag.  vii.  1870,  p.  53. 
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frequently  have  a  conspicuous  disc,  or  dilatation,  on  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  antennae.  Another  very  curious  and,  as  yet,  inex¬ 
plicable  peculiarity  very  commonly  met  with  among  them,  is 
that  the  hind  legs  may  be  of  great  size  and  deformed ;  either  the 
femora  or  the  tibiae,  or  both,  being  very  much  distorted  or 
armed  with  projections.  Brilliant  colour  is  here  comparatively 
rare,  the  general  tone  being  indefinite  tints  of  browns,  greys,  or 
smoky  colours.  The  South  American  genus  Holymenia  ( Copius 


Fig.  261. — Diaclor  bilineatus.  Fig.  262. — PhrflamnrphalatinM*.  i-arry- 

South  America.  x  ij.  iug  some  of  its  eggs.  Spain. 


of  older  authors)  consists  of  slender  forms,  having  the  elytra 
transparent  even  on  the  basal  part  like  Homoptera  :  this  and 
some  othe*  peculiarities  give  the  species  of  this  genus  a  certain 
resemblance  to  Insects  of  other  Orders;  ’Westwood  sits  that 
Diateina  holymenuidcn  (I)iptera)  greatly  resembles  a  bug  of  the 
genus  Holymenia.  The  tropical  American  genus  JUm-lor  consists 
of  a  few.  species  of  elegant  colour  having  the  hind  legs  very 
peculiarly  shaped,  the  tibiae  beiug  flattened  and  expanded  in  a 
sail-like  manner,  and  ornamented  with  agreeable  colours  ditfeivni 
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iron i  those  on  Uii;  rest  of  the  body;  they  are  made  more  eon. 
H] >icnmis  hy  eh"  femora  being  remarkably  long  and  thin;  it  is 
probable  that  tiny  are  used  as  ornaments.  The  sub-family' 
1 ’ll v'lloi no)' jili idaa,  (-.(insists  of  about  a  dozen  species,  and  is  found 
in  .several  of  tint  wcsi,ern  parts  of  the  liasfcem  hemisphere,  one 
species,  Ittr/Litifda .  omuTing  in  Southern  Jiuropo.  Tills  Insect  is 
of  very  delicate,  texture,  a, nd  the  sides  of  tin;  body  are  directed 
upwards  and  deeply  divided  so  that  a  sort  of  basin  is  formed,  of 
which  rJie  doj'smii  of  the  body  is  the  floor:  the  Insect  is  very 
Kjiinose,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  its  eggs,  the  spines  helping' 
to  retain  I, hem  in  position  on  the  back.  It  is  said  to  lie  the  male 
that  thus  carries  the,  eggs.  Tin's  species  is  abb;  to  stridulate, 
and  when  doing-  so  vibrates  its  antennae  with  excessive  rapidity. 
\Y<*.  have  nnlv  a) tout  a  score  of  species  of  Coroidae  in  Britain, 
and  none  of  the  remarkable  forms  of  the  family  are  among  them. 

Fam.  3.  Berytidae. —  Very  dernier  Insects  vdth  the  first 
joint  of  the  (mlennae  uwt,  the  femora  thiclx.netl  at  the  taps.--- 
This  small  larnil.y  was  not  distinguisiicd  from  (,-oreidae  by  the 
older  authors.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  species,  eight  of  which 
are  found  in  Britain. 

Farn.  4.  Lygaeidae. —  The  characters  arc  the  same  as  those 
went  low'd  for  fhrre'ida.e,  except  as  regards  the  inserlt-on  of  the 
a  n.teniw.e ;  the  upper  surf <a-,e  or  Jam  oj  the  head  is  not  so  fla  t,  hut, 
in  tea  /)•>!■/  rstl/j  eon, no,  w  that  seen  in  jiroiile  the,  antennae  uproar 
in  h<  inceilid  u*ll  down,  on  the  sides  of  the  head.-  The  name 
I lif'erieornia  was  formerly  applied  to  these  Insects.  They 
are  on  tins  average  of  smaller  size  than  the  members  of  the 
Coreidae,  or  I'cntatoinidae,  and^te  much  less  conspicuous  in  colour 
and  form  ;  a  good  many  of  TTre  larger  Lygaerds  are,  however, 
variegate  with  black,  yellow,  and  red.  The  family  is  very  numerous 
in  species,  about  3  400  being  known:  they  are  arranged  in 
thirteen  sub-families ;  we  have  about  sixty  species  in  Britain, 
nearly  all  small.  Krevxoeork  lives,  when  immature,  in  the  nests 
of  tlm  wood-ant,  according  to  Wiesmann.  The  family  includes 
some  notorious  Insect-pests.  The  Chinch -bug,  Missus  levco- 
j,!<  ras.  commits  s  ry  sei  ions  ravage-  on  corn  and  grasses  in  North. 
Amorifa.  Toe  Cotton-,- itainer,  Jjysdereus  svtureHns  is  also  very 
injurious  to  cotton  in  certain  parts  of  the  New'  World  :  its  growth 
has  been  described  by  Ililey,1  who  thinks  a  dye  valuable  -for 

1  hand  Life,  i.  }HVj,  Ji,  ‘£ii. 
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commercial  purposes  might  be  procured  from  the  Insect..  This 
bug  has  recently  developed  the  habit  of  sucking  oranges,  and  lias 
thus  become  injurious  in  Florida,  as  the  fruit  readily  decays 
after  it  has  been  punctured  by  these  Insects.  The  phenomenon 
of  “  micropterism  ”  is  exhibited  by  numerous  Lygaeids,  as  well  as 
by  Pyrrhocoridae. 

Fam.  5.  Pyrrhocoridae. — Distinguished  from  Lygaeidae  only 
by  the  absence  of  ocelli,  and  not  recognised  as  a  distinct  family 
by  all  Hemipterists.  About  300  species  are  included.  Our 
only  British  member  is  the  notorious  Pyrrhocoris  apterus  ;  it  is, 
however,  very  rare  in  this  country,  though  it  abounds  on  the 
Continent,  and  has  been  the  object  of  investigation  by  embryo¬ 
logists  and  others.  It  displays  in  a  most  marked  manner  the 
curious  dimorphism  as  to  the  alar  organs  that  is  so  common  in 
certain  divisions  of  Hemiptera  ;  the  elytra  and  wings  being  some¬ 
times  normally  developed,  while  in  other  cases  the  .wings  are 
entirely  absent,  and  the  horny,  basal  part  of  the  elytra  only  is 
present.  In  some  localities,  and  in  some  years,  only  the  micro- 
pterous  form  is  found,  while  on  other  occasions  there  may  be  a 
large  percentage  of  the  macropterous  form.  The  abundance  of 
this  Insect  has  enabled  the  French  chemist  Physalix  to  obtain 
an  amount  of  its  colouring  matter  sufficient  for  analysis ;  as 
the  result  he  procured  a  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
closely  allied  to  earotine.1  The  Oriental  Insect  Lohita  grcmclis  is 
one  of  tire  most  remarkable  ,of  Bugs,  the  male  of  the  Sumatran 
variety  being  over  two  inches  in  length,  having  enormously  long 
antennae,  and  the  abdomen  extended  to  about  twice  the  normal 
length,  while  the  other  sex  i|gin  the  usual  condition  in  these 
respects.  The  species  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  cotton-plant 
in  India. 

Fam.  6.  Tingidae. — Tarsi  two-jointed.  Elytra  more  or  less 
reticulate,  consisting  of  strong,  irregular,  thick  lives  forming  a  frame¬ 
work  of  cells,  the  enclosed  part  of  the  cell  being  of  different,  torture 
and  f recently  transparent ;  antennae  with  term  inal  joint  more  or 
less  knob-like,  the  preceding  joint  very  tong ;  < nrl/i  wauling  ;  j>ro- 
notum  'prolonged  behind,  covering  the  scutdhm  ;  f  ront  coxae placed  at 
the  back  of  the  thorax. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  families 
with  only  two  joints  to  the  feet.  These  little  hugs  are  very 
remarkable  objects,  and  exhibit  much  variety  in  their  pcFulmr 
1  C.Il.  Ac.  Set.  Paris,  cxviii.  189-1,  j>.  1282. 
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soulptmv,  which  jn  numerous  forms  attains  .  a  condition  of 
elegance  well  worthy  of  attention.  There  are  nearly  300  species 
known,  and  in  Britain  we  have  about  a  score.  The  characters 
we  have  envon  above  do  not  apply  to  the  genus  Fiesma,  though 
it  is  usually  placed  in 
this  family;  its  scutel- 
lum  is  not  covered,  and 
ocelli  are  present.  Al¬ 
though  but  little  is 
known  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  lives  of  Tingidae, 
yet  it  was  pointed  out 
long  ago  by  Beaumur 
that  a  species  of  the 
family  (probably  C.  clavi- 
corne,  Big.  263),  lives  in 
Fia.  dameome.  Europe.  deformations  of  the 

(After  Riibsaamen.)  , 

flowers  of  the  Labiate 
plant  now  called  Teucrium  cliamciedrys ;  Frauenfeld  has  more 
recently  confirmed  this  observation,  and  shown  that  the  closely  allied 
G.  teuervi  affects  the  flowers  of  T.  rnontanum  in  a  similar  manner.1 

Pam.  7.  Aradidae. —  Very  fiat,  broad;  scutdlum  exposed, 
large  or  moderate;  abdomen  broader  than  the  alar  organs, which  it 
frequently  encases  like  a  Inroad  frame.  Front,  coxae  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  prosternum. — These  very  flat  Insects,  of  obscure  colour, 
have  frequently  very  peculiar  sculpture.  They  live  under  bark,  or 
on  fungi  growing  from  bark,  and 
are  supposed  to  draw  their  nut¬ 
riment  from  the  fungi,  though 
but  little  is  actually  known  as 
to  their  natural  history.  The 
family  is  almost  cosmopolitan, 
and  includes  about  300  species, 
of  which  five  occur  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  small  sub -family 
Isoderminae  consists  of  a  few 
species  that  are  placed  only 
provisionally  in  Aradidae;  they 
differ*  from  the  normal  members  by  there  being  no  groove  on  the 
1  Verh.  Gcs.  Wim.  iii.  1858,  p.  157. 
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breast,  so  that  the  rostrum  is  free.  Of  the  five  species,  three 
occur  in  Chili  and  Patagonia,  two  in  Tasmania,  and  one  in 
Australia. 

Fam.  8.  Hebridae. — Minute  hugs,  of  semiaquatic  habits, 
clothed  beneath  with  a  dense,  minute,  silvery  pubescence ;  antennae 
Jive-jointed  ;  legs  of  not  more  than  average  length  ;  elytra  in  larger 
part  membranous. — This  small  family  consists  altogether  of  only 
about  a  dozen  species ;  we  have  two  species  of  the  genus  Hebrus 
in  Britain ;  they  are  usually  found  in  very  wet  moss. 

Fam.  9.  Hydrometridae. — Form  very  diverse;  antennae 
four-jointed,  tarsi  two-jointed.  Coxae  usually  widely  separated . 
Either  wingless  or  with  elytra  of  one  texture  throughout,  having 
no  membranous  part.  Under  surface  with  a  minute  velvet -like 
pubescence.  In  many  forms  the  legs  are  of  great  length. — Although 
of  comparatively  small  extent — scarcely  200  species  being  at 
present  known — this  family  is  of  great 
interest  from  the  habit  possessed  by  its 
members  of  living  on  the  surface  of 
water.  In  the  case  of  the  notorious 
genus  Halobates  (Fig.  265)  the  Insects 
can  even  successfully  defy  the  terrors 
of  Neptune  and  live  on  the  ocean 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  land. 

There  is  great  variety  of  form  among 
Hydrometridae.  The  European  and 
British  genus  Mesovelia  is  of  short 
form,  and  but  little  dissimilar  from 
ordinary  land-bugs,  with  which*  indeed, 
it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  genus 
Hebrus,  already  noticed.  Mesovelia 
represents  the  sub-family  Mesoveliides, 
which,  though  consisting  of  only  four 
species,  occurs  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
in  the  tropics  as  well  as  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  Our  species,  M.  furcata, 
walks  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
movements  of  its  legs  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of'  its  coxae  being  those  of  land-bugs.  Another  British 
Insect — the  highly  remarkable  Hydrometra  stagnorum- — *is  of 
excessively  slender  form,  with  long  thin  legs,  by  aid  of  which  it 
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walks  on  the  surface-film  of  water,  above  which  its  body  is  held 
well  separated.  It  is  easily  drowned,  and  if  submerged  it  has 
great  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  water.  ThiB  genus  repre¬ 
sents  the  sub-family  Hydrometrides,  and  is  apparently  almost 
cosmopolitan.  Vdia  currens  is  another  common  British  Insect ; 
it  loves  the  eddies  and  currents  of  backwaters  on  burns  and 
streams,  and  is  very  abundant  in  Scotland.  An  American  ally, 
lihayovdia  flwmUa,  appears  to  be.  not  uncommon  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  shores.  The  great 
majority  of  the  family  belong  to  the  division  Gerrides,  of  which 
the  curious,  long  Insects  that  float  so  lazily  and  skim  so  easily 
on  the  surface  of  quiet  streams  are  typical.  The  species  of  the 
genus  now  called  Gems,  but  formerly  known  as  Eydroinctra  are 
apparently  distributed  all  over  the  world ;  we  have  ten  in 
Britain.  They  have  very  long  legs,  and  on  being  alarmed  move 
away  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  genus  Halolmks  includes  at  present  fifteen  species.  They 
are  found  on  the  ocean,  where  the  surface-water  is  warm,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  destitute  of  any  trace  of 
alar  organs,  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax  are  closely  united  and 
large,  while  the  abdomen  is  very  small,  so  that  the  body  is  of 
oval  form ;  the  middle  legs  are  thrown  so  far  back  that  they  are 
placed  immediately  over  the  posterior  pair.  When  the  sea  is 
calm  these  Insects  skim  over  the  surface ’with  rapidity,  but 
disappear  as  soon  as  it  becomes  agitated.  They  are  believed  to 
feed  on  small  animals  recently  deceased ;  Witlaczil  says  on 
the  juices  of  jelly-fish.  The  young  are  frequently  met  with, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  life-cycle  may  be 
passed  through  by  the  Insect  far  away  from  land.  The  Italian 
ship  Vcttor  Pisani  met  with  a  bird’s  feather  floating  on  the 
ocean  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  covered  with  eggs  which  proved 
to  be  those  of  Halobates  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  female  carries  the  eggs  for 
some  time  after  their  exclusion,  and  although  this  lias  since 
been  denied,  it  is  nevertheless  an  undoubted  fact,  for  it  was 
observed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,1  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a  specimen  having  the  eggs  still  attached  to  the  body,  as  shown 
in  I  iu  265.  Mr.  Walker  believes  the  bugs  shelter  themselves 
when  the  sea  is  at  all  rough  by  keeping  at  a  sufficient  distance 
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below  the  surface ;  they  can  dive  with  facility,  and  are  gregarious. 

They  are  frequently  found  close  to  the  shore,  and  Mr.  Walker 

has  even  met  with  them  on  land.  The  stink-glands  of  other 

Hemiptera  are  said 

by  Nassonoff  to  be  JfrSi 

replaced  in  Halobates  Jv/je  ^ 

by  peculiar  ventral 

glands.  An  allied 

genus,  Halobatodes, 

was  supposed  to  be  Jilt  JIjp\ 

oceanic,  but  this  is  Jv  \ 

not  the  case,  some  of 

the  species  having  'Jf  pjirJro  yW. 

been  found  recently  in 

fresh  water  in  India,  djwm!  mum'*' 

and  .others  in  estu-  Jr 

aries  at  Port  Darwin.  jj&  ~^UsssJpTr 
A  remarkable  allied 

form,  Hermatobates  If  IK  A  1) 

discovered  by  Pro-  i  Jl;  vil 

fessor  Haddon  in  /1|(  J  '  1 

Torres  Straits.  Apart  /  I  /  'I 

from  the  oceanic  -life,  \  /  I 

Halobates  is  by  no  \ 

means  the  most  ex-  | 

traordinary  of  the  | 

Hydrometriclae.  The  1 

Javanese  Ptilomera  " 

laticaudata  repeats  Fig-  266—Rkemnatobates  lergrothi.  X  10. 

„  .  r  , .  West  Indies.  (After  Meinert.) 

some  of  its  peculi¬ 
arities,  and  is  of  larger  size,  with  the  sexes  very  different.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  family  is  perhaps  the  fresh-water  genus 
Rheumatobates  (Fig.  266),  in  which  the  males  have  peculiar 
prehensile  antennae  that  look  like  legs.  These  curious  Insects 
inhabit  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


We  may  here  notice  an  enigmatic  Insect  called  Hemidiptera 
haeckeli  by  Leon.  From  the  single  specimen  known  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Insect  has  only  one  pair  of  wings,  and  thftit  they 
are  attached  to  the  metathorax.  It  is,  however,  possible,  as 
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-\i>  sif'H  (1  'y  ITiurulh,1  that  the  anterior  pair  have  teen 

0<  1  i  hi  d  by  n,  i  dill  fc 

Fain,  10,  Henicocephalidae. — Head  svoUm  behind  the 

,IJ,  s  y >  ,/s  /,i  J  I,  If  If  yi,v  Ilf  fjhibi ,  on  the  fintrei’ir  pari  of 
v  h  n'l,  flu  t.'ilh  ,n f  jin,  ,i.  Jiotf./in  3  ertmnely  short.  Elytra 
rathe  ■ !,- -ai ,  nl  ■/«’  U  ,  • ,  throughout  conspicuously  reined- — 

There  is  only  one  uenns ;  it.  is  very  widely  distributed,  about  a 
dozen  species  being  known  ;  one  of  these-  occurs  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  These  curious  little  bugs  appear  to  be  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Becluvudae.  According  to  Westwood  and  others 
they  are  somewhat,  gregarious ;  a  Tasmanian  species  dances  in 
the  air  after  the  fashion  of  midges  or  May-flies,  and  dispenses  an 
agreeable,  musk-like  odour. 

Fam.  11.  Phymatidae. — Fn,.t  legs  of  peculiar  structure,  short 
a  id  smut,  v  ill  long  c»,rh\  sho  i  thick  femora ,  and  tibiae  cv.rvate , 
penned  ;  fee, inept  it,  timid  tarsi. — The  Insects  of  this  family  are 


believed  to  be  predaceous,  the  structure  of  the  legs  being  such  as 
is  called  raptorial,  and  one  species,  Phymata  erosa ,  being  known 
to  capture  and  suck  lioney-bees  in  [North  America.  There  are 
only  about  seventy  species  of  Phymatidae  known.  We  have. 


cut.  Zeii.  xi.  1S92,  p.  169. 
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none  in  Britain,  though  there  are  a  few  in  Southern  Europe; 
oue  of  these,  P.  crassipes,  extends  as  far  north  as  Paris.  The 
distinction  of  the  family  from  Beduviidae  is  doubtful.1  There 
are  a  few  very  rare  forms  (Fig.  267)  in  which  the  front  tibia  is 
articulated  to  the  femur  in 
such  a  way  that  a  pair  of 
pincers  is  formed  :  the  tarsus 
is  in  this  form,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  Phymatidae, 
absent. 

Fam.  12.  Reduviidae. 

— Head,  more  or  less  elon¬ 
gate,  very  mo  vable,  eyes  placed 
much  in  front  of  the  thorax, 
ocelli,  when  present,  behind 
the  eyes.  Proboscis  short,  or 
moderately  short,  not  ex¬ 
tending  on  to  the  breast,  in 
repose  curved  under  the  head 
so  as  to  form  a  loop  there¬ 
with.  Elytra,  when  present, 
consisting  of  three  divisions. 

Tarsi  three-jointed. — This  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  families  of  Hemi- 
ptera.  Upwards  of  2000 
species  are  already  known  ; 
the  habits  seem  to  be  chiefly 
of  a  predaceous  nature,  the  . 
creatures  drawing  their 
nutriment  from  the  animal 
rather  than  from  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  and  their 
chief  prey  being  in  all 
probability  other  kinds  of  m  A 

Insects.  There  is,  perhaps,  the  female  Insect.  B,  extremity  of  tile  hmly 
no  family  of  Insects  exhibit-  of  the  male" 

ing  a  greater  variety  of  form  and  colour.  The  Emesids  a  re  amongst 
the  most  delicate  of  Insects,  equalling  in  this  respect  the  daddy 
1  iJtmojraph  of  l'hy  malidae :  Ha  will  rich,  Ann.  Hof  mm.  IWicn,  xii.  1M»7,  p.  1-7 
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;r,  highly  predaceous ;  their  front 
pturing  and  holding  their  prey,  and 
in  that  these  Insists  are  commonly 
lantises,  from  which  their  sucking 
them.  This  curious  starved-look- 
iximum  of  peculiarity  in  the  South 
American  genus  Ohili- 
arietta  (Mg.  268).  Ac- 
*,V  cording  to  Pascoe  the 

linear  form  enables  the 
young  larva  to  be  carried 
about  by  the  mother, 
the  long  slender  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  larva  being 


thorax  of  the  parent. 
Ploiaria  pallida ,  from 
Woodlark  Island,  "is 
an  Insect  of  excessive 
fragility  and  elegance, 
with  the  long  thin  legs 
coloured  with  alternate 
patches  of  black  on  a 


appearance  remarkably 
analogous  to  what  we 
find  in  some  of  the 
equally  delicate  daddy - 
long-leg  flies. 
l  Britain,  but  most  of  our 


the  sub-family  ISTabides.  'These  approxi- 


is  of  great  interest,  from  the  curious  r< 
(Fig.  269).  The  likeness  is  brought 
base  of  the  abdomen  being  very  pal 
mark  in  the  middle ;  this  mark  is  in 
ant.  'Viewed  in  profile  it  is  found  tl: 
men  there  is  an  elevation  like  the  ‘ 


One  of  our  indigenous  ISTabides 
is  resemblance  it  has  to  an  ant 
j'ht  about  by  the  sides  of  the 
pallid  in  colour,  except  a  dark 
in  shape  like  the  pedicel* of  an 
1  that  on  the  base  of  the  ahdo- 
he  “  scale  ”  in  this  position  in 
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andk  „  — • 

ol  resemblance  should  hitherto  have 
escaped  notice.  The  hug  runs  about  on  t 
Plants  and  flowers,  and  is  frequently  in 
company  with  ants,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  preys  on  them.  Not  the 


Fig.  271.  Myiodocha  tipulina.  China. 


i  •  ,  widely  distributed  in 

the  Laste  hemisphere,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  feather,,! 


Fig.  270  —Ptilocnmms  sidnicus 
Australia.  (After  Mayr.) 

least  remarkable  of  the 
facts  connected  with 
this  Insect  is  that  the 
resemblance  is  confined 
to  the  earlier  instars  ; 
the  adult  bug  not  being- 
like  an  ant.  We  may 
here  mention  that  there 
are  numerous  bugs  that 
closely  resemble  ants, 
and  that  on  the  whole 
there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  resem¬ 
bling  forms  are  actually 
associated  during  life, 
though  we  really"  know 
very  little  as  to  this  last 
point. 

Tlie  little  sub-iamily 
Holoptilidcs,  with 
twenty-live  species,  bur 
widely  distributed  in 
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antennae  and  legs  of  its  members  (Fig.  2 VO).  Altogether  four-, 
teen  sub-families  are  recognised,  the  most  extensive  one  being 
Harpactorides,  including  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  forms ;  in 
the  South  American  genus  Notocyrtus  (better  known  as  Saccoderes, 
Fig.  257)fthe  prothorax  is  swollen  and  covers  the  body  to  a 
greater  or  lass  extent  in  the  fashion  of  a  hood.  In  Yolinns 
and  Eidyes  the  coloration  is  the  most  conspicuous  system  that 
could  be  devised,  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  (connexivum)  being 
expanded  into  bright -red  lobes  on  which  are  placed  patches 
of  polished -black.  The  most  remarkable  form  of  Reduviid 
is,  perhaps,  one  from  China  (Fig.  2 VI)  of  considerable  size, 
of  great  fragility,  and  greatly  resembling,  like  some  Emesides, 
a  daddy-long-legs  fly,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Emes¬ 
ides.  It  is  an  altogether  anomalous  form.  According  to 
Seitz  there  is  found  on  the  Corcovado  in  Brazil  a  Reduviid 
that  exactly  resembles  one  of  the 
dark  stinging-wasps  of  the  genus 
Pc-psis,  and  the  bug  makes  the  same 
sort  of  movements  as  the  wasp  does, 
though  these  are  of  a  kind  quite 
different  from  those  of  ordinary  bugs.1 

Although  the  attacks  of  Redu- 
viidae  on  animals  are  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  the  smaller  and  more 
defenceless  kinds,  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  invariably  the  case ;  there 
are  in  fact  numerous  species  that  do 
not  hesitate  to  attack  man  himself. 
Several  species  of  Mcduvivs  do  this 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in  houses.  R. 
personatus  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  England ;  though 
far  from  common  anywhere,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  houses,  and 
is  said  to  destroy  the  common  bed-hug ;  it  is  able  to  pass  its 
whole  existence  in  our  habitations,  for  the  young  are  found  as 
frequently  as  the  adult,  and  are  usually  concealed  by  a  quantity 
of  dusty  matter,  or  refuse,  adhering  to  the  body.  This  habit  of 
covering  the  body  with  some  foreign  substance  is  natural  to  the 
Insect,  the  young  that  are  found  on  trees  being  covered  with 
matter  derived  therefrom.  Darwin  has  given  us  an  account  of 
1  Eat.  Zeit.  Stettin,  li.  1890,  p.  281. 
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the  Benchucha,1  a  bug  an  inch  long,  which  in  South  America 
attacks  human  beings  after  the  fashion  of  the  common  bed-bug. 
In  this -case  no  ill-effects  follow  the  attack,  but  in  the  case  of 
Conorhinus  sanguisuga  in  Arizona,  great  pain  and  inflammation 
ensue  and  may  end  in  the  gathering  and  discharge  of 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  characters  of  Reduviidae  is  the 
form  of  the  eggs  of  some  of  the  species  (Fig.  272,  and  Yol.  Y. 
Fig.  78,  C)  ;  the  egg  bearing  a  peculiar  operculum,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  at  present  quite  mysterious. 

Fam.  13.  Aepophilidae. — A  single  species  forms  this  family. 
It  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  is  incapable  of  flight,  passing  a 
large  part  of  its  life  covered  by  the  sea.  Aepophilus  bonnairei 
is  a  small  Insect  with  quite  short  head,  without  ocelli,  and  with 
the  organs  of  flight  represented  by  a  pair  of  very  short  elytra, 
with  rounded  hind-margins.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of' 
Western  France,  and,  as  a  great  rarity,  on  our  own  south  coast. 
It  no  doubt  sucks  small  soft  animals.  In  the  Channel  Islands 
it.  occurs  in  spots  where  it  is  nearly  always  covered  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  of  water. 

Fam.  14.  Ceratocombidae. — Minute  bugs  with  ocelli  and 
elytra.  Rostrum  free.  Head  not  broad,  somewhat  prolonged  in 
front ;  eyes  close  to  the .  thorax.  Elytra  usually  without  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  separated  membrane.  Tarsi  three-jointed.- — This  family 
includes  at  present  only  a  few,  minute,  fragile  bugs,  that  have 
often  been  classified  with  Cimicidae  or  Anthocoridae.  We  have 
only  two  British  species,  one  of  which,  JDipsocoris  alienus,  is 
common  amongst  the  damp  shingle  at  the  margins  of  the  burns 
and  waters  of  Scotland. 

Fam.  15.  Cimicidae. — Ocelli  absent;  elytra  very  short  and 
broad,  so  that  the  broad  abdomen  is  left  uncovered.  Head  short 
and  broad.  Rostrum  received  in  a  groove  beneath  the  head.  Tarsi 
three-jointed. — Although  this  family  consists  of  only  a  dozen 
species,  it  is  the  most  notorious  of  all  the  Order,  as  it  includes 
the  detestable  Cimex  lectularius  or  common  Bed-bug.  This  Insect 
is  now  peculiar  to  the  habitations  of  man,  and  is  said  not  to 
trouble  savage  races ;  or  rather  it  is  supposed  to  be  present  only 
when  the  habitations  have  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  per¬ 
manence.  It  has  no  fixed  period  of  the  year  for  its  development, 
but  the  generations  succeed  one  another  so  long  as  the  tempe/atme 
1  Katuralist’ s  Voyage,  ed.  18S4,  j>.  330  ;  cl. up.  xv. 
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is  sufficiently  elevated ;  during  too  cold  weather  the  Insects 
merely  become  stupefied,  their  lives  being  as  it  were  interrupted 
till- warmth  returns.  It  is  a  favourite  food  with  other  Insects, 
and  is  destroyed  by  cockroaches  and  ants  as  well  as  by  lieduvius  ; 
the  smaJJIbkek  ant  Mo,n  >n  » 1 i>  m  will,  it  is  said,  clear  a  house  of  the 
bed-bug  m  a.  few  days.  Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  Insert  -  it  i«  now  very  widely  distributed.  The  other 
species  of  the  larnily  frequent  birds  and  bats,  and  are  very 
similar  to  the  common  bug.  The  genus  to  which  the  bed-hug 
belongs  is  in  many  works  called  AcantMa  instead  of  dm  ex. 
Other  authors  apply  the  term  AcantMa  to  Saida,  but  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  name  Acanthi  a-  to  fall  into  disuse, 

Fam.  16.  Anthocoridae. — Minute  bugs,  usually  with  ocelli 
and  vith  ih/tru  ;  th  lathi  00  asiona/ly  abhrcriah  d,  hit  usually 
/o’li,  -7  ,,-h'juJ.  n  ,t!i  Dirni'intninis  tiq>.  Mead  yrolongcd  in  the 
,  A >llr  ’  \  front  nu  At  Inuoial  the  insertion  of  the  antennae  :  eyes 
not  fa,  iron,  tin  ihorne.  £W-  u  m  fnc. — These  small  and  obseme 
Insects  appear  to  be  rather  numerous  in  species,  and  to  be  chiefly 
connected  with  woods  and  forests.  Some  ot  the  species  live 
in  ants’  nests.  We  have  27 


. 
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British  species  belonging 
to  11  genera.  About  200 
species  of  the  family  are 
known.  The  members  of 
the  sub-family  Microphy- 
sides  are  remarkable  from 
the  great  dissimilarity  of 
the  sexes,  for  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  assign  any 
reason. 

Fam.  17.  Polyctenidae. 

—  Proboscis  -  sh  eath  three,  - 
joi n(cdt  tarsi  fmir -jointed, 
/i  ntcnnaef our-ja  mted.  Tcy- 
inrrai  qiaA.tr  short,  of  one  con¬ 
sistence. — The  four  or  five 
anomalous  species  forming 
this  family  are.  parasites  on 
have  been  iouud  in  both  the 
Westwood,  who  first  described 
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them,1  treated  them  as  aberrant  Anoplura  or  Lice,  but  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  grounds  for  removing  these  para¬ 
sites  from  Hemiptera-Heteroptera.  The  condition  of  their  alar 
organs  reminds  one  of  what  exists  in  Cimex  and  Aepophilus,  and 
the  mouth  is  not  known  to  possess  any  very  peculiar  #rueture. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  thorough  examination 
of  Polyctenes,  and  therefore  speak  with  some  diffidence. 

Fam.  18.  Capsidae. — Moderate-sized  or  small  tugs,  of  delicate 
consistence,  without  ocelli ;  the  elytra  and  wings  usually  large  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  the  former  with  two  cells  ( occasionally 


'  Fia.  274. — Uelopeltis  sp.  East  India. 

only  one)  in  the  membrane.  Antennae  four-jointed,  the  second  joint 
usually  very  long,  the  terminal  two  more  slender  than  the  others. 
The  2>roboscis  not  received  in  a  groove.  Scutellum  exposed,  mode¬ 
rately  large.  Tarsi  three-jointed.  Female  with  an  ovipositor 
capable  of  exsertion. — This  family  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
the  Hemiptera ;  we  have  about  170  species  in  Britain,  where 
they  are  most  abundant  in  the  south.  The  exotic  species  have 
been  but  little  collected.  Their  colours 
are  usually  delicate  rather  than  vivid, 

,  and  are  never  metallic.  They  frequent 
plants  of  all  kinds,  and  many  of  them 
skip  by  the  aid  of  their  wings  with  great 
agility  in  the  sunshine.  The  majority 
probably  suck  the  juices  of  the  plants,  but 
some  are  known  to  prey  on  other  Insects. 

The  species  of  the  Indian  genus  Helo- 
peltis  (Fig.  274)  are  remarkable  by 
possessing  a  knobbed  spine  projecting 
straight  up  from  the  scutellum,  making 
the  individual  look  as  if  it  were  a  specimen  with 
1  Thesaurus  ent.  Oxoniensis,  1S74,  p.  197, 


Fig.  275. — Section  of  a  stem  with 
egg  of  a  Capsid  bug  allied 
to  Helopeltis  (Moesa-blight). 
x  58.  (After  Dudgeon.) 
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it:  they  attack  the  tea-plant  and  do  considerable  damage.  They 
are  known  as  Mosquito-blight.  The  egg  is  of  comparatively  large 
size,  and  is  placed  by  the  bug  in  the  stems  of  the  tea-plant,, 
but  attached  to  one  end  of  the  egg  are  two  long  slender  threads 
that  project  externally.  A  similar  egg  (Fig.  275)  and  method 
of  oviposjtion  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Dudgeon  as  occurring 
in  another  species  of  Oapsidae,  called  Moesa-blight,  in  India.1 

Fam.  19.  Saldidae. — Head  short  and  broad,  with  large,  pro¬ 
minent  eyes.  Ocelli  present.  Proboscis  not  applied  to  under  surface 
of  head  or  breast  in  repose.  Scutellum  large,  not  covered.  Elytra 
covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen,  formed  of  three  distinct 
parts.  Tarsi  three- jointed. — These  little  bugs  run  with  velocity 
over  mud  in  damp  places,  or  live  in  wet  moss ;  some  of  them  can 
jump  :  they  are  all  of  dark  or  obscure  colour.  There  are  only 
three  genera :  Saida,  of  which  we  have  numerous  British  species, 
being  the  principal  one. 

Series  2.  Cryptocerata. 

The  remaining  families  of  Heteroptera  are  of  aquatic  habits, 
and  form  in  nearly  all  works  a  separate  division  called  Hemiptera 
Cryptocerata  (or  Hydrocorisae,  or  Hydroeores),  distinguished  by 
tlie  antennae  being  apparently  absent ;  they  are,  however,  really 
present,  being  situate  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  to  which 
they  are  closely  pressed,  or  in  some  cases  placed  in  a  pocket  in 
front  of  each.  eye.  There  are  six  of  these  families.  Schiodte 
is  doubtless  correct  in  treating  this  division  as  an  unnatural  one  ; 
it  is,  however,  generally  adopted,  and  is  convenient  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  nomenclature  and  arrangement. 

Fam.  20.  Galgulidae  or  Pelogonidae. — Form  short  and 
broad ;  head l  very  broad,  with  prominent  eyes,  ocelli  present.  Hind, 
legs  thin,  formed  for  running. — The  Insects  of  this  family  are 
hut  little  known ;  they  are  only  sub-aquatic  in  habits,  frequent¬ 
ing  damp  placts  at  the  margins  of  streams  and  waters.  The 
presence  of  ocelli  distinguishes  them  from  other  water-hugs,  with 
which  indeed  the  Galgulidae  appear  to  be  but  little  related.. 
There  are  only  about  twenty  species  of  the  family  known.  We 
possess  none  in  Britain ;  hut  one,  Pelogonus  marginatus;  occurs 

1  Ind.  Mus.  Notes,  iii.  jSTo.  5,  1894,  p.  53. 
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in  South  Europe.  The  other  members  of  the  family  are  v 
widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Fam.  21.  Nepidae. — Abdomen  furnished  behind  with  a  l< 
slender  siphon;  front  legs  more  or  less  elongate  for  captur 
prey,  placed  quite  at  the  front 
edge  of  the  prothorax. — This  ~ 

family  consists  of  two  interest-  \  (f 

ing  but  very  dissimilar  genera, 

Nepa  and  Ranatra,  Both  are  \  ji  / 

widely  distributed .  over  the  t  if  / 

earth,  and  are  rather  numerous  \  i 

in  species.1  We  have  one  \  O  J 

species  of  each  genus  in  Britain.  \  1 1  / 

Xcpa  cinerea,  the  common 

“  water  -  scorpion,”  is  one  of  Wm 

the  commonest  of  Insects  in  JllL 

Southern  Britain,  living  con- 

ceale'd  in  shallow  waters  when  //  ||jj| 

nearly  or  quite  stagnant.  X'  ifjj 

Ranatra  linearis  (Fig.  276)  is  %  |I|  1 

much  less  common,  and  appears  1H 

to  be  getting  rarer ;  it  is  not  re-  \  H!  / 

corded  from  farther  north  than  \  W  / 

Cambridge.  \  i 

The  nature  of  the  respir-  /  /  \  \ 

atory  arrangements  in  these  /  \ 

Insects  is  of  considerable  in-  /  \ 

terest ;  the  long  tube  at  the  \ 

extremity  of  the  body  consists  /  ’ a:  \ 

of  two  parts  (as  shown  in  Fig.  /  \ 

276)  brought  together  in  the  /  \ 

middle,  one  from  each  side. 

Laeaze-Duthiers  states  that  the  Fio.  276 -Gtanatm  linearis,  with  tlx* 

,  ,  •,  ,  portions,  a,  of  the  •tpirntorv  sir 

processes  are  elongated  pleurae,  separated.  Cambridge: 
but  in  the  young  it  is  far 

from  clear  that  this  is  the  case.  However  that  may  be,  tl 
seem  to  convey  air  to  the  true  breathing  organs,  situate  ins 
the  cleft  t>n  the  apical  part  of  the  abdomen  itself;  but  det; 
as  to  the  way  in  which  transfer  of  air  is  ellected  along  i 
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very  protracted  passSge  are  not  forthcoming.  The  develop¬ 
ment  in  Nepa  has  been  studied  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
apical  stigmata  are  the  only  pair  of  the  abdominal  stigmata 
that  exist  in  the  imago  of  ATepa,  the  other  six  pairs  being 
obliterated ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  according  to  Schiodte,.in 
a  very  peculiar  manner :  hence,  as  Martin  says,1  the  respiratory 
system  is  metapneustic.  In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  life,  however, 
these  six  pairs  of  stigmata  exist  in  functional  activity  placed  in 
a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  condition 
is  that  termed- peripneustic,  and  remains  so  till  the  final. moult, 
when  the  long  siphon  appears.  In  the  early  life  there  is  a 
short  prolongation  from  the  end  of  the  body  in  connection  with 
the  pair  of  grooves  alluded  to,  but  it  is  a  single  unpaired  organ, 
and  does  little  therefore  to  explain  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  siphon,  which  must,  at  present, -be 
considered  as  being  suddenly  developed  at  the 
last  moult. 

The  eggs  of  Nepidae  are  remarkable  objects ; 
that  of  the  common  water-scorpion  bears  seven 
filaments  at  one  end  (Fig.  2V7);  while  that  of 
JRanatra  is  more  elongate,  and  bears  only  two, 
very  elongate,  threads.  These  eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  stems  of  water-plants,  being  introduced 
therein,  so  that  the  body  of  the  egg  is  concealed 
while  the  threads  project :  those  of  Manatra  are 
placed  in  stems  floating  on  the  water,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  threads  the  stems  look  as  if 
they  were  infested  by  some  fungus.  The  struc- 
F;g.  277.  —  Egg  of  ture  and  formation  of  the  eggs'  have  been 
(After  KoJscMt!)  investigated  with  considerable  detail  by  K01- 
schelt.2  He  looks  on  the  filaments  as  pneu¬ 
matic,  and  considers  that  they  supply  a  coating  of  air  to  the 
body  of  the  Mg ;  they  insist  of  a  spongy  mass  encircled  by  two 
layers  of  egPfiiell,  both  of  these  latter  being  peculiar  in  struc¬ 
ture  ;  the  spongy  mass  is  continuous  with  a  layer  of  the  same 
kind  of  substance  placed  on  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  the  body 

1  Hull.  Soe.  miomat.  (8).  v.  1893,  p.  57.  There  is  some  diversity,  of  opinion 
as  tt  the  respiratory  orifices,  and  some  authorities  say  that  thoracic  stigmata  exist 
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of  the  egg.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  described  (p. 
562)  an  egg,  apparently  of  the  same  nature,  deposited  by  Capsids 
in  the  steins  of  land  plants,  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  threads  are  really  connected  with  the  aquatic  development 
of#the  embryo  in  Nepidae.  But  the  most  interesting  feature 
connected  with  these  eggs  is,  according  to  Korschelt,  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  filaments,  which  is  sui  generis;  the  shell  of 
the  egg  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner  as  an  exudation  or 
excretion  from  epithelial  cells ;  but  the  shell  of  the  filament  is 
formed  as  an  intracellular  product ;  a  mode  of  chitin-formation 
that  appears  to  he  peculiar  to  this  structure.  Korschelt  remarks 
that  “  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  attention  how  by 
any  process  of  development  through  a  large  number  of  successive 
generations  so  complex  a  condition  could  be  established  as  the 
result  of  adaptation  to  external  conditions ;  and  this  becomes 
even  more  interesting  when  we  remember  that  highly  peculiar 
special  processes  and  departures  from  the  usual  modes  of  tissue- 
forrhatiou  are  necessary  to-  permit  the  development  of  -  this 
apparatus.”  1 

Pam.  22.  Naucoridae. — No  ocelli,  and  no  terminal  process 
to  the  lady ;  front  legs  inserted  on  or  near  the  front  of  the 
prosternum.  Anterior  femora  usually  broad  and  flat. — The* 
members  of  this  family  are  truly  aquatic,  and  swim  readily  in 
the  water.  The  family  is  small,  including  about  nine  genera 
and  thirty  species,  but,  like  many  water-insects,  the  genera  are 
widely  distributed.  We  have  two  in  Britain — one  of  them, 
Naucoris,  common ;  the  other,  Aphelocheirus,  rare. 

Fam.  23.  Belostomidae. — No  ocelli,  and  no  long  terminal 
tube  to  . the  body ;  front  legs  inserted  near  the  front  of  the  pro- 
sternum.  Posterior  tibiae  'not  spiny  ;  flattened  and  provided  with 
swimming  hairs.— Although  these  Insects  have  been  classified 
with  Nepidae  they*  have  but  little  relation  therewith ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  distinctions  from  h^koridae  are  far  less  im¬ 
portant..  The  family  includes  some  ofthe  largef^nsects.  The 
South  American  Belostoma  grande  attains  a  length  of  four  or  four 
and  a  half  inches.  Notwithstanding  their  considerable  size 
Belostomidae  exist  in  very  large  numbers  in  some  localities,  and 
frequently  destroy  young  fish  by  aid  of  the  powerful  though 

1  Korschelt,  Acta.  t.c.  p.  245.  Compare  the  remarks  we  have  marie  on  p.  559  as 
to  the  peculiarities  of  eggs  of  many  other  Hemiptera. 
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short  rostrum.  They  appear  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  artificial  light,  and  are  consequently  sometimes  destroyed 
in  large  numbers.  It  has  long  been  known  that  species  of  the 
genera  IHplonychus  and  Zaitha  carry 
[  their  eggs  on  their  backs.  There  is^io 
special  receptacle  for  the  purpose,  hut  the 
gs  are  kept  in  their  peculiar  position 
by  means  of  a  cement  insoluble  in  water. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Dimmoek  that 
they  are  placed  in  position  by  means  of 
r  long,  flexible  ovipositor.  Schmidt,  how- 
&  ever,  found  that  a  specimen  of  Diplo - 
nychus,  bearing  eggs  and  exanftned  by 
liim,  was  a  male,  and  he  subsequently 
found  that  this  was  the  case  with  other 
,  egg-hearing  individuals  of  other  species, 
■  so  that  the  mode  in  which  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  this  position  and  the .  object  of 
so  curious  a  habit,  remain  uncertain.  The  species  of  Bdostoma 
are  highly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  curious  and  complex 
structure  of  their  antennae,  in  respect  of  which  the-  nearest 
analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  Coleoptera  of  the  genus 
Hydro'philus.  A  very  deep,  ear -like  pocket;  exactly  suited 
to  tiie  form  of  the  antennae, 
exists  on  the  under  side  of  the 
head ;  hence  in  repose  no  sign 
of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
antennae  exists.  When  tin; 
antennae  are  placed  in  this  ear¬ 
like  pocket  only  the  one  side 
of  tire  basal  joints  is  exposed, 
the  long  processes  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  deep  g^ket.  ' 

In  Bydroplbifjjj^lhz  antenna  is 
used  as  an  accessory  organ  of 
respiration,  and  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  whether  this 
is  also  the  case  in  Bdostoma.  Belostomidae  have  patches;  of  air- 
carrying  pubescence,  analogous  with  those  of  Ilydrojihilus,  on 
the  under  si  ‘os  of  the  body,  elytra  and  wings,  but  we  do  not 


!.  279. — Antenna  of  ISclnstoma  sp.  A, 
One  side  of  the  under  surface  of  tlie  head, 
with  antenna,  b,  extended  ;  B.  with  the 
antenna  retracted,  a.  Side  of  head  ;  e, 
pocket  for  antenna  ;  position  of  the  eyes. 
The  corresponding  joints  of  the  antenna 
are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  i  in  each  figure. 
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know  how  they  are  charged.  Another  extremely  interesting 
analogy  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  elytra  are  locked 
to  the  body ;  a  projection  from  the  thoracic  side-pieces,  forming 
a  long  pouch,  into  which  a  fold  on^the  inner  side  of  the  elytra 
^^ts,  the  two  being  subsequently  locked  by  the  action  of  some 
special  projections.  This  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  the  anomalous  family  of  water-beetles  Pelobiidae.  In 
Order  to  make  this  mechanism  more  perfect  the  side-pieces  in 
Belostoma  form  free  processes.  Martin  has  informed  us  that  the 
young  have  the  metasternal  episternum  prolonged  to  form  a 
lamella  that  he  thinks  may  be  for  respiratory  purposes.1  About 
twelve  genera  and  upwards  of  fifty  species  of  Belostomidae  are 
known.  None  exist  in  our  isles,  but  several  species  extend  their 
range  to  Southern  Europe.  In  the  waters  of  the  warm  regions  of 
the  continents  of  both- the  Old  and  New  Worlds  they  are  common 
Insects,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  found  in  Australia. 

,  Fam.  24.  Notonectidae. — Prosternum,  short,  so  that  the  legs 
are  'placed  near  the  hack  peart  of  it  as  well  as  near  the  front ;  bach 
of  the  head  overlapped  by  the  front  of  the  pronotum. — The  water- 
boatmen  are  extremely  common  in  our  ponds,  where  they  may 
be  seen  rising  to  the  surface  and  raising  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body  for  breathing.  They  swim  on  their  backs  instead  of 
in  the  usual  position,  and  have  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  long 
hairs  on  the  body  to  assist  them  to  carry  about  an  air-supply. 
They  are  said  to  be  lighter  than  the  water,  and  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  away  from  the  surface.  Notonecta  glauca 
is  the  only  British  species,  but  we  have  a  second  minute  Insect, 
Plea  minutissima,  belonging  to  the  family.  It  lies  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  shallow  waters,  and  may  sometimes  be  fished  up  in 
great  numbers.  It  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  form  a 
distinct  family  The  oviposition  of  Notonecta  has  been  observed 
by  Regimbart ;  *the  eggs  are  inserted  into  the  stems  of  aquatic 
plants.  • 

Fam.  25.  Corixidae. — Prosternum  short,  We  in  Notonectidae  ; 
summit  of  the  head  free  from  the  thorax. — We  have  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  Corixa  in  Britain ;  and  others  extremely 
similar  in  appearance  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
head  is  remarkably  free,  and  capable  of  great  rotation.  On 
dissection  it  is  found  to  be  attached  to  the  thorax  ofily  by  a 
1  Bull.  Mus.  Paris,  1896,  p.  238. 
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navrow  area ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  widely  from  Notonecta, 
widely  possesses  an  extremely  large  occipital  foramen,  and  the 
head  of  which  possesses  but  little  freedom  of  movement.  The 
extremely  short  proboscis  is  more  or  less  retractile,  and  therefore 
frequently  appears  absent.  X  second  British  genus  consists  of 
single  species,  Sigara  minntissima.  These  Insects,  unlike  Noto¬ 
necta,  are  quite  at  home  beneath  the  water,  where  they  scurry 
about  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  occur  sometimes  in  enormous 
numbers.  In  Mexico  the  eggs  of  C'orixa  americana  and  of  C. 
femorata  are  used  as  food,  and  are  said  to  be  very  nice.  The 
Insects  themselves  are  used  as  food  in  both  Mexico  and  Egypt. 
The  species  of  this  family  can  make  a  noise  beneath  the  water  by 
rubbing  the  front  feet  against  the  proboscis.1  The  males  have  a 
very  complex  asymmetry  of  the  terminal  segments,  and  in  some 
species  possess  on  one  side  of  the  dorsal  surface  a  curious  asym¬ 
metrical  organ  consisting  of  rows  of  very  closely-packed,  in¬ 
tensely  black,  comb-like  plates,  called  by  Buchanan  White  a 
strigiL  This  organ  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  peculiar  structures 
found  on  the  terminal  segments  of  certain  species  of  Scutellerides. 

Sub-Order  II.  IIomoftera.9 

Fam.  1.  Cicadidae. — Head  with  three  ocelli, placed  triangularly 
on  the  summit  between  the  compound  eyes;  antennae  consisting 
of  a  short  basal  -joint,  surmounted  by  a  hair-like  process  divided  into 
about  jive  segments.  Front  femora  more  or  less  thick,  armed  ivith 
teeth.  Peduncle  (or  basal  joints )  of  antennae  without  sensitive 
organs. — This  important  family  consists  chiefly  of  large  Insects, 
few  being  as  small  as  one  inch  across  the  expanded  wings,  while 
in  some  the  expanse  is  as  much  as  seven  inches.  As  a  rule 
the  four  wings  are  transparent  and  shining,  with  the  nervures 
remarkably  distinct  and  dark  coloured ;  but  ther^are  numerous 
forms  where  the  whole  creature,  including  the  wings,  is  highly 
pigmented  in  a  slmwy  manftr ;  frequently  in  black  and  yellow. 
Cicadas  are  said  ^rbc  without  any  special  protection,  and  to  he 
destroyed  in  considerable  numbers  by  birds  and  other  animals. 
The  body  is  broad  and  robust,  and  is  never  shaped  into  the 
extravagant  forms  we  meet  with  in  some  of  the  other  families  of 
Ilomoptera.  Cicadidae  are  almost  confined  to  the  warmer  regions 
1  See  Carpenter,  Irish  Naturalist,  iv.  1895,  p.  59. 

2  See  remarks  on  pp.  548,  544. 
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of  the  earth,  but  we  have  one  species,  a  great  rarity,  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  south  of  England;  altogether  there  are  about  800  species 
known.  These  Insects'  are  seen  above  ground — so  far  as  the 
life-histories  are  at  present  knowrn — only  in  the  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  the  creatures  in  their  earlier  stages  being  subterranean  and 
living  on  roots.  As  soon  as  the  individual  comes  out  of  the 
ground  it  splits  open  the  nymph-skin,  and  the  perfect  Cicada 
emerges.  One  species — the  North  American  Cicada  septendecim 
— is  a  most  notorious  Insect  owing  to  its  life-cycle  of  seventeen 


1  C 


Fig.  280. — Cicada  septendecim.  North  America.  (After  Riley.)  A,  Larva:  B, 
nymph  ;  C.  nymph  skm  after  emergence  of  the  imago,  D ;  E,  section  of  twig  with 
series  of  eggs  ;  F,  two  eggs  magnified. 

years.  It  is  considered  that  the  individual,  after  nearly  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  underground  existence,  comes  to  the  surface  and 
lives  for  a  brief  period  the  life  of  a  noisy  Insect.  This  is  the 
only  Insect  at  present  known  having  so  considerable  a  longevity. 
This  fact,  and  several  other  peculiarities,  have  attracted  much 
attention,  so  that  there  is  an  extensive  literatuft  connected  with 
the  seventeen-year  Cicada.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  over  the 
United  States,  hut  does  not  confine  its  appearance  to  every 
seventeenth  year,  being  found  somewhere  or  other — frequently 
in  numerous  localities — almost  every  year.  The  evidence  as  to 
its  periodicity  has  been  obtained  by  taking  the  locality  and  other 
points  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  year  of  appearance. 


1  > y  KI»  (loinp-  ii,  has  1)0.011  found  possible  to  establish  the  existence 
ul  twenty-two  broods  which  are  distinguished  by  eonsmil ivo 
numeration,  This  being  done,  the  evidence  as  to  the  years 
during  which  (Jieadas  have  appeared  in  any  given  locality  is 
examined,  .onl  <  h“  lesulf  is  believed  to  boar  out  the  view  that  <1* 
li f’e -cycle,  of  the  individual  insect  is  really  one  of  seventeen  year'-. 
Accordin'/  to  tin’s  view  there  are,  underground,  in  certain  localities 
individuals  of  different  ages  that  will  appear  on  the  surface  as 
mature  individuals  in  different  years.  Thus  in  1885  it  was 
understood  that  there  were  underground  in  Alabama  two  broods, 
vis.  brood  xviii.  that  would  appear  on  the  surface  in  1894,  and 
brood  iv.  that  would  appear  on  the  surface  in  1896.  The  pre¬ 
dictions  made  as  to  the  years  in  which  Cicadas  would  appear  in 
some  given  locality  are  considered  to  have  proved  correct.  More-, 
ever,  particular  entomologists  have  in  certain  localities  verified 
by  personal  examination  the  appearance  of  the  Insects  for  several 
consecutive  periods  of  seventeen  years.  These  facts  appear  fairly 
conclusive,  but  they  are  much  complicated  by  another  point,  viz. 
that  in  certain  localities  the  period  is  one  of  thirteen,  not  of 
seventeen,  years.  This  is  to  some  extent  a  question  of  climate, 
the  thirteen-year  interval  being  chiefly  characteristic  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  so,  for  there 
are  localities  in  which,  the  broods  have  an  interval  of  either 
thirteen  years  or  seventeen  years.  Another  fact  should  be 
remembered,  viz.  that  it  is  admitted  that  not  quite  all  the 
individuals  of  a  particular  brood  are  time  to  their  proper  time  of 
appearance ;  in  other  words,  a  few  specimens  may  appear  pre¬ 
cociously  a.  year  or  two  before  tlieir  comrades,  while  some  may 
lag  behind  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
for  great  surprise  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  broods 
should  keep  distinct  at  all,  for  one  would  suppose,  that  time- 
variation  of  this  kind  would  lead  to  completely  obscuring  •  the 
distinctness  of  the  broods.  We  must  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  both  the  seventeen-year  and  the  thirteen-year  broods 
have  a  dimorphic  form,  or  sub-species,  called  0.  cassinii  which- 
accompanies  the  ordinary  form,  with  which  it  is  apparently  as  a 
rule,  not  connected  by  intermediates.1 

1  Wc  must  refer  those  who  may  wish  for  further  information  as  to  this  <Jomplex 
and  difficult,  question  to  the  writings  of  the.  late  Professor  Riley,  especially  to 
Bulletin  No.  8,  1835,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  division  of  entomology  ; 
and  to  the  more  recent  report,  by  Marlatt,  Bull.  Dep.  Jgric.  Ent.,  N.S.  No.  14,  1898. 
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Cicadidae  are  provided  with  powerful  ovipositors.  The  eggs 
of  C.  sc-ptendecim  are  deposited  in  the  woody  stems  of  *bushes ; 
after  remaining  there  a  few  weeks  the  young  hatch  out,  drop 
to  the  ground,  and,  as  previously  stated,  disappear  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  is.  passed 
in  the  larval  state,  the  nymph -condition  existing  for  only 
a  few  days.  They  feed,  on  the  roots  of.  various  trees;  it  has 
been  said  that  they  are  injurious  in  this  way,  hut  other 
authorities  maintain  that  they  suck  only  a  moist  exudation 
from  the  roots.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  information  as  to 
their  strange,  prolonged,  subterranean  life  ;  it  said  that  the  Insects 
sometimes  penetrate  to  a  great  depth— ten  feet,  even  twenty  feet 
are  mentioned ; — and  as  great  changes  may  take  place  on  the  surface 
during  their  long  -  lives,  these  Insect  Eip  Van  Winkles  some¬ 
times  emerge  in  very  strange  conditions,  and  may  appear  even  in 
deep  cellars.  When  the  pupa  comes  to  the  surface  it  hooks 
itself  on  to  the  stem  of  some  plant  or  other  object,  the  skin  of 
the  back  splits,  and  the  Cicada  emerges.  Among  the  inexplicable 
peculiarities  of  this  Insect  must  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  when 
emerging  it  sometimes  constructs  chimneys,  or  flues,  extending 
several  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  reason  for 
this  is  much  disputed ;  it  was  said  that  they  are  for  refuge 
against  inundations,  but  this  appears  to  be  very  doubtful.  Certain 
of  the  broods  consist  of  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  it  is  very  strange  to  hear  woods,  or  other  localities, 
that  have  been  for  many  years  free  from  these  Insects,  all  at 
once  resounding  with  their  noisy  song.  The  seventeen-year 
Cicada  is  considered  to  be  doomed  to  a  speedy  extinction ;  the 
extension  of  cultivation  and  building,  and  the  introduction  to 
America  of  the  English  sparrow’,  are  likely  to  prove  too  much 
for  the  Insect.  * 

Although  Tlemiptera  are  classified  by  many  among  the 
Ametabola  or  Insects  without  metamorphosis,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  Cicadidae  exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of 
metamorphosis,  and  they  are  usually  mentioned  as  exceptional 
The  young  (Fig.  280,  A)  is  totally  unlike  the  adult  in  form 
and  colour,  and  maintains,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  existence 
by* the  aid  of  a  different  set  of  implements.  The  larva  of  the 
Cicada  is  colourless,  with  an  integument  of  very  feeble  consistence, 
rather  large  antennae,  and  a  remarkable  pair  of  fossorial  legs ; 
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(lie  wiims  arc  totally  wanting.  The  mode  of  passage  from  the 
|,o  { h«-  pupal  state  ha;;  not  been  recorded.  Tire  pupa,  or  nymph., 
dilliMS  from  the.  larva,  by  its  much  shorter,  compressed  form;  by 
bail)..;  encased  r n  a  rmmi.rkii.hly  hard  shell ;  and  by  the  antennae 
apiirovimatum  in  form  to  those  of  the  adult.  It  has  short  wing- 
pads  at  tlio  sides  of  the  body;  the  front  legs  are  remarkably  • 
powerful,  and  the  creature  is  capable  of  moving  about ;  the  imago 
i pis  iron i  i, im  pupa  In  the  splitting  dorsal ly  of  the  middle  of 
tlie  thoracic,  segments.  The  empty  pupa-skin  does  not  shrivel, 
but.  retains  its  form,  and  in  countries  where  Cicadas  occur,  fre¬ 
quently  attracts  attention  by  the  strange  form  it  presents,  being 
often  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position.  ^ 

Song. — Cicadas  are  the  most  noisy  of  the  Insect  world  ;  the 
shrilling  of  grasshoppers  owl  even  of  crickets  being  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  voice  of  Cicada.  Darwin  heard  them 
in  South  America  when  the  Beagle  was  anchored  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  and  Tympcmoterpes  gigas,  from  the 
same  region,  is  said  to  make  a  noise  equal  to  the  whistle  of  a  ‘ 
locomotive.1  A  curious  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
whether  their  song  is  agreeable  or  not ;  in  some  countries  they 
are  kept  in  cages,  while  in  others  they  are  considered  a  nuisance.  _ 
The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  their  per¬ 
formances,  the  Latins  against  them.  Only  the  males  sing,  the 
females  being  completely  dumb  ;  this  has  given  rise  to  a  saying 
by  a  Greek  poet  (so  often  repeated  that  it  bids  fair  to  become 
immortal)  “  Happy  the  Cicadas’  lives,  for  they  all  have  voice¬ 
less  wives.” 2  The  writer  considers  the  songs  of  the  European 
species  he  has  heard  far  from  unpleasant,  but  he  is  an  entomologist, 
and  therefore  favourably  prepossessed ;  and  he  admits  that 
Riley’s  description  of  the  performances  of  the  seventeen-year 
Cicada  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  testimonial  to  the  good  taste  of 
that  Insect ;  Kiley  says,  “  The  general  noise,  on  approaching  the 
infested  woods,  is  a  combination  of  that  of  a  distant  threshing- 
machine  and  a.  distant  frog-pond.  That  which  they  make  when 
disturbed,  mimics  a  nest  of  young  snakes  or  young  birds  under 
similar  circumstances — a  sort  of  scream.  They  can  also  produce 

1  Some  entomologists  consider  that  this  “railway-whistle”  note  is  the  result 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  several  individuals.  Of.  Mathew,  JEW.  Mag.  xi.  1675, 

p.  in. 

2  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  poet  was  not  Sapplio,  but  one  of  the  baser  sex, 
named  Xenarchus. 
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a  chirp  somewhat  like  that  of  a  cricket  and  a  very  loud,  shrill 
screech  prolonged  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  force  and  th<®  decreasing.”  The  object,  or  use  of 
the  noise  is  very  doubtful ;  it  is  said  that  it  attracts  the 
females  to  the  males.  “  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum  !  ”  per¬ 
haps,  however,  there  may  be  some  tender  notes  that  we  fail  to 
perceive ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  absence  of  any  definite  orgai^ 
of  hearing  reduces  the  result  of  a  steam-engine  whistle  to  the 
equivalent  of  an  agreeable  whisper.  No  special  auditory  organs 
have  been  detected  1  as  we  have  already  intimated ;  and  certain 
naturalists,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  Giard,  think  that 
the  Insects  do  not  hear  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  feel 
rhythmical  vibrations ;  it  is  also  recorded  that  though  very  shy 
the  Insects  may  be  induced  to  approach  any  one  who  will  stand 
still  and  clap  his  hands — in  good  measure — within  the  range  of 
their  sensibilities.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  support  to  the  idea 
that  the  males  sing  in  rivalry. 

Vocal  structures.— Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  value  to  the  Insect  of  the  sounds, 
yet  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  structures  from 
which  they  proceed.  These  are  indeed  so  complex  that  they 
must  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  most  remarkable  voice-organs  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  are  totally  different  from  the 
stridulating  organs  that  are  found  in  many  other  Insects,  and  are 
indeed  quite  peculiar  to  the  Cicadidae.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  structures 
act,  but  the  account  given  by  Carlet,  some  of  whose  figures  we 
reproduce,  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be  essentially  correct.  The 
structures  are  partly  thoracic  and  partly  abdominal.  On  ex¬ 
amining  a  male  Cicada  there  will  be  seen  on  the  under  surface 
two  plates— the  opercula — usually  meeting  in  the* middle  line  of 
the  body  and  overlapping  the  base  of  the  abdomen  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  according  to  the  species,  sometimes  nearly  covering 
this  part  of  the  body;  these  are  enlargements  of  the  metathorneic 
epimera  ;  they  can  he  slightly  moved  away  from  the  abdomen, 
and,  as  the  latter  part  is  capable  of  a  still  greater  extent  of 
movement,  a  wide  fissure  may  be  produced,  displaying  the  complex 

1  Swinton  claims  that  one  of  the  membranes  in  the  vocal  apparatus  is  an  auditor/ 
organ;  if  so,  the  male  would  lie  deafened  by  his  own  noise,  while  the*  females,  n 
possessing  the  organ,  should  not  hear  the  song. 

\ 
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m! rwTAin*'-'  In  order  to  »*>.  the  parts  it  is  better  to  cut  away 
,-i.n  operculum  ;  underneath  it  three  membranes  can  be  seen,  an 
OKtoriml.  t)ii*.  timbal  ;  an  sm tenor,  thfe  folded  or  soft  membrane ; 
and  a  posterior,  the  mirror.  Tins  last  is  a  most  beautiful  object, 
tensely  stretched  and  pellucid,  yet  reflecting  light  so  as  to  be 
of  varied  col  ours ;  there,  are  also  three  stigmata,  and  some 
^Timbers  connected  with  the  apparatus.  The  sound  is  primarily 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  timbal,  to  which  a  muscle  is 
attached :  the  other  membranes  are  probably  also  thrown  into  a 
condition  of  vibration,  and  the  whole  skeleton  of  the  Insect  helps 
to  increase  or  modify  the  sound,  which  is  probably  also  influenced 


Fig.  281. — Musical  apparatus  of  Cicada  piebeia.  (After  Carlet.)  A,  Ventral  view  (Oper¬ 
culum  on  right  side  is  removed) ;  ap,  apophysis  ;  c,  cavern  ;  c,  trocbantiu  (elieville 
of  Reaumur)  ;  ent,  part  of  internal  skeleton  of  abdomen  ;  mi,  specular  membrane  ; 
m.pl,  soft  or  folded  membrane  ;  p,  base  of  leg ;  st,  st',  st",  stigmata  ;  (,  drum 
“  timbale  ”  :  v,  operculum  ;  1  a,  first,  2c i,  second  abdominal  segment :  B,  same  seen 
laterally,  portion  of  abdominal  wall  as  well  as  operculum  removed  ;  a,  point  of 
insertion  of  hind  wing  ;  Ales,  mesothorax  ;  sc,  scutum  of  metathorax  ;  3«,  third 
abdominal  segment  ;  rest  as  ill  A. 

by  the  position  of  the  opereula..  The  stigmata  probably  play  an 
important  part  by  regulating  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the 
chambers.  In  the  female  some  of  the  structures  are  present  in 
a  rudimentary  form,  but  there  are  no  muscles,  and  this  sex 
appears  to  be  really  quite  voiceless. 

Fam.  2.  Fulgoridae. — Ocelli  two  ( rarely  three,  or  entirely 
obsolete),  placed  beneath  the  eyes  or  near  the  eyes,  ■usually  in 
cavities  of  the  eheehs,  antni  nar  placed  beneath  the  eyes,  very  variable 
inform;  usually  oj  two  Joints  terminated  by  a  very  fine  hair, 
the  second  joint  with  a  peculiar  texture  of  the  surf  ace,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  sensitive  .structures  (Hansen).  Form  of  head  vepj 
diverse;  'enter  and  face  forming  either  a  continuous  curve,  or  the 
planes  of  the  vertex  arid  face  forming  an  acute  angle,  or  both  pro - 
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longed  so  as  to  form  a  projection  or  growth  that  may  be  monstrous. 
Prothorax  neither  armed  nor  unusually  developed. 

This  family  is  of  large  extent,  and  includes  at  present  so  great 
a  variety  of  forms  that  it  is  really  almost  impossible  to  frame  a 
definition  that  will  apply  to  all.  The  unusual  situation  of  the 
ocelli  and  the  peculiar  second  joint  of  the  antennae  must  at 
present  be  taken  as  the  best  diagnostic  characters :  occasionally  uk 
third  ocellus  is  present.  Some  of  the  Fulgoridae  are  amongst  th^BP 
largest  Insects,  others  are  quite  small.  The  family  includes  the 
so-called  Lantern-flies,  in  which  the  front  of  the  head  forms  a  huge 
misshapen  proboscis  that  was  formerly  believed  to  be  luminous. 


Many  of  the  species  are  of  brilliant  or  beautiful  coloration.  A 
great  many — and  of  very  different  kinds — have  the  curious  power 
of  excreting  large  quantities  of  a  white,  flocculent  wax.  This  is 
exhibited  by  our  little  British  Insects  of  the  genus  Cixivs,  and  in 
some  of  the  exotic  forms  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  becomes  a 
biological  puzzle.  The  Tropical  American  genus  Phcnax  may  be 
cited  as  an  example;  being  about  an  inch  long  it  flies  about  with 
a  large  mass  of  this  waxy  substance  twice  as  long  as  itself: 
indeed,  in  the  Mexican  P.  auricorna,  the  waxy  processes  are  four 
or  five  inches  long.  This  wax  forms  a  favourite  food  of  certain 
kinds  of  Lepidoptera,  and  two  or  three  larvae  of  a  maggot-like 
nature  may  frequently  be  found  concealed  in  the  wax  of  the  live 
Fulgorids  ;  this  has  been  recorded  by  Westwood  as  occurring 
in  India ;  and  Champion  has  observed  it  in  the  A  cw  World. 1 

1  P.  ent.  Hoc.  London ,  1S83,  ]>.  ZO. 
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The  wax  of  Fulgorids  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  candles  apd 
other  purposes ;  and  this  white  Insect-wax  is  said  to  be  mueh 
esteemed  in  India.  Very  curious  chemical  substances  have  been . 
obtained  from  it,  hut  its  importance  in  the  economy  of  the: 
Insects  that  produce  it  is  quite  obscure.  We  have  about  seventy 
species  of  Fulgoridae  in  Britain.  They  belong  to  the  sub-families 
Iffettigometrides,  Issides,  Cixiides,  and  Delphacides,  which  by 
Ihiany  authors  are  treated  as  separate  families.  The  exotic  sub¬ 
family  Flatides  is  highly  peculiar.  In  some  of  its  members  the 
head  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  forms,  being 
narrow,  and  the  vertex  and  front  forming  a  continuous  curve. 
Some  of  these  Insects  are  remarkably  like  butterflies  or  moths 
[e.g.  the  African  Ityraea  nigrocineta  and  the  species  of  the  genus 
Pochazia),  but  the  young  are  totally  unlike  the  old,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  bearing  a  large  bush  of  curled,  waxy  projections, 
several  times  the  size  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Fam.  3.  Membracidae.  -Prothorax  prolonged  backwards  into 
d  hood  or  processes  of  diverse  forms  ;  antennae  inserted  in  front  of 
the  eyes  ;  ocelli  two,  placed  between  the  two  eyes. — This  family  is  of 


large  extent  but  its  members  are  chiefly  tropical,  and  are  specially 
abundant  in  America.  Although  not  of  large  size  the  Membracidae 
are  unsurpassed  for  the  variety  and  grotesqueness  of  their  shapes, 
due  to  the  unusual  development  of  the  pronotum.  We  figure  two 
of  these  forms  (Fig.  283).1  Very  little  is  known  about. their 

Center.  Amcr.  Shyndi.  Homopt.  ii. 
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liabits  and  life-histories.  We  have  only  two  species  of  the  family 
in  Britain,  and  these  do  not  afford  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
there  are  any  peculiarities  in  their  lives  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  oddness  of  the  Insect’s  structures.  Belt  has  recorded 
the  fact  that  in  Nicaragua  the  larvae  of  certain  Homoptera  were 
assiduously  attended  by  ants  for  the  sake  of  a  sweet  juice 
excreted  by  the  bugs,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  larvae 
were  really  those  of  Membracidae.  In  North  America  C'eresaW 
bubalus  and  C.  taurina  place  their  eggs  in  an  extremely  neat 
manner  in  the  woody  twigs  of  trees.  The  young  have  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  adults,  the  great  thoracic  hood  being  absent, 
while  on  the.  back  there  is  on  each  segment  a  pair  of  long,  sub-  . 
erect  processes  having  fringed,  or  minutely  spiny,  margins.1 

Fam.  4.  Cercopidae. — Ocelli  two  ( occasionally  absent)  placed, 
on  the  vertex;  antennae  placed  between  the  eyes.  Thorax  not 
peculiarly  formed. — In  the  characteristic  forms  .  of  this  family 
the  front  of  the  vertex  bears  a  suture,  touched  on  each  side 
by  one  at  right  angles  to  it,  or  converging  to  it  so  as  to  form  a 
triangle  or  a  sort  of  embrasure  :  the  hind  tibiae  have  only  one  to 
three  strong  spines.  The  Cercopidae  are  much  less  extraordinary 
than  many  of  the  previously  considered  families.  But  some  of 
them  have  the  habit  of  secreting  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  ;  and 
when  in  the  immature  stages,  certain  of  them  have  the  art  of 
emitting  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  bubbles  which  accumulate 
round  «e  Insect  and  conceaf  it.  -  These  accumulations  of  fluid 
are  called  cuckoo-spits  or  frog-spits  ;  and  the  perfect  Insects  are 
known  as  frog-hoppers,  their  power  of  leaping  being  very  great. 
The  most  abundant  of  the  frog-hoppers  in  our  gardens  is 
Philaenus  spumarius,  a  little  Insect  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  obscurely  coloured,  with  more  or  less  definite  pale  spots  : 
it  is  so  variable  in  colour  that  it  has  received  scores  of  names. 
Some  of  the  Insects  do  not  use  their  fluid  in  this  manner,  but 
eject  it  in  the  form  of  drops,  and  sometimes  cast  them  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  The  phenomena  known  as  weeping-trees  are 
due  to  Cercopidae ;  some  of  the  species  make  such  copious  exuda¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  that  the  drops  hav*  been  compared  to  a  shower 
of  rain.  In  Madagascar  it  is  said  that  Ptyclxs  yoadoti  exudes 
so  much  fluid  that  five  or  six  dozen  larvae  would  about  fill  a 

1  Riley,  P.  ent.  Soc.  Washington,  iii.  1895,  p.  88.  Fur  Uie  Yeung, a  stages  uf 
Membracisfoliala,  see  Tijdschr.  Ent.  (2)  iv.  1869,  pi.  viii. 
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quart  vessel  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  frog-spit  is  considered*' 
by  sonic  naturalists  to  be  a  prot^tive  device ;  the  larvae  are, 
however,  a  favourite  food  with  certain  Hymenoptera,  which  pick 
out  the  larvae  from  the  spits  and  carry  them  off  to  be  used  as 
stores  of  provision  for  their  larvae.  In  Ceylon  the  larva  of 
Maehacrola  g uttiyera  constructs  tubes  fixed  t»  the  twigs  of  the 
tulip-tree,  and  from  the  tube  water  is  exuded  drop  by  drop. 

•  According  to  Westwood,  this  Insect  is  intermediate  between 
Cereopidae  and  Membracidae.1 

Fam.  5.  Jassidae. — Ocelli  two,  placed  just  on *  the  front 
margin  of  the  head  ( almost  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  eyes 
or  more  to  the  front)  or  on  the  defiexed  front.  Hind  tibiae 
usually  with  many  splines.  This  vaguely  limited  family  includes 
a  very  large  number  of  small  or  minute  Insects,  usually  of  narrow, 
parallel  form,  and  frequently  excessively  delicate  and  fragile. 
They  are  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Cicadellinae. 
Ashmead  distinguishes  two  families,  Bythoscopidae,  in  which  the 
ocelli  are  clearly  on  the  irons  or  front,  and  Jassidae,  in  which 
they  are ‘on  the  upper  edge  thereof.  Ulopa,  Ledra,  and  a  few 
other  exceptional  forms,  are  also  by  many  distinguished  as 
representatives  of  distinct  families.  Very  little  is  actually  known 
as  to  the  life-histories  of  these  small  and  fragile  Insects,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  eggs  are  usually  deposited  in  the  leaves  or 
stems  of  plants,  and  more  particularly  of  grasses.  In  North 
America  the  development  of  Ddtocephalus  inimicus,  from  Hatching 
to  assumption  of  the  adult  form,  has  been  observed  by  Webster 
to  occupy  about  six  weeks.  As  Jassidae  are  numerous  both  in 
species  and  individuals  it  is  believed  that  they  consume  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  vegetation  of  pastimes.  Osborn  has 
calculated  that  on  an  acre  of  pasture  there  exist,  as  a 'rule,  about 
one  million  of  these  hoppers,  and  he  considers  they  obtain  quite, 
as  large  a  share  of  the  food  as  the  Vertebrates  feeding  with 
them. 

Fam.  6.  Psyllidae.  —  Minute  Insects  with  wings  usually 
transparent, placed  in,  a.  roof  -like  manner  over  the  body ;  with  three 
ocelli,  and  rather  long,  thin  mnle.nnae  of  eight,  to  ten  joints.  Tarsi 
two-jointed. — These  small  Insects  have  been  studied  chiefly  in 
Europe  and  North  .America,  very  little  information  having  yet 
been  obtained  as  to  the  exotic  forms.  They  are  about  the 
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size  of  Aphidae,  but  in  form  and  general  appearance  remind 
one  rather  of  Cica- 
didae.  The  wings 
are  in  many  cases 
even  more  perfectly 
transparent  than 
they  are  in  many 
Cicadidae.  They  are 
sometime  called 
springing  plant-lice, 
as  their  habit  of 
jumping  distin¬ 
guishes  them  from 
the  Aphidae.  Low 
has  called  attention 
to  the  remarkable 
variation  in  colour 
they  present  in  con¬ 
formity  with  either 
the  age  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  food- 
plant,  the  climate,  Fig.  284. — Psylla  succincta.  x  15.  Europe.  (After 

and,  more  particu-  Heeger.)  A,  larva  before  first  moult.  B,  larva  after 

.  1  third  moult.  C,  adult, 

lariy,  thg  season  of  % 

the  year.1  Reaumur  long  since  pointed  out  that  at  their  eedyses 
these  Insects  go  through  a  remarkable  series  of  changes  of  colour, 
and  Low  found  that  this  did  not  take  place  in  the  normal 
manner  in  the  winter  generation  that  hibernates.  This  lias 
been  confirmed  by  Slingerland  in  North  America  in  the  case 
of  Psylla  pyricola ,2  which  has  been  introduced  there.  He  finds 
that  there  are  several  generations  in  the  year,  and  that  the 
hibernating  adult®  differ  from  the  summer  adults  in  size,  being 
nearly  one-third  larger;  in  their  much  darker  colouring:  and 
especially  in  the  coloration  of  the  front  wings. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  Psyllidae  difteyjreatly  in  appearance,  from 
the  adult  forms ;  the  legs  and  antennae m  the  newly  hatched  larvae 
are  short,  and  have  a  less  number  of  joints.  In  the  nymph  the 
shape  is  very  peculiar, the  large  wing-pads  standing  out  horizontally 

1  rerh.  Z.-1.  Gcs.  Wien,  xxvi.  1S76,  p.  167. 

*  Cornell  Univ.  A'jric.  exp.  s'.ulinn  Bulletin,  41,  18f«i,  uml  K>8,  ly.'O. 
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from  (  in'  aides  of  the  body,  so  that  the  width  of  the  creature  is  about  ',' 
as  srntt  as  the  length.  The  period  occupied  by  the  development  ■ 
apparently  varies  according  to  season.  Witlaczil,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  many  details  of  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  various 
Psyllidae 1  considers  that  there  are  four  larval  stages;  Heeger’s 
account  of  1’sytln  sva'vHi'la  is  not  cjuite  clear  on  this  point,  and 
Shngerkud  indicates  a  stage  more  than  this,  the  perfect  Insect 
being  disclosed  as  the  result  of  a  fifth  moult ;  it  is  probable  that  he  is 
correct.  In  these  earlier  stages  the  body  bears  long^airs  called 
wax-hairs  :  according  to  Witlaczil  in  the  young  larvae  of  certain 
species — Tnosa  rkavmi,  e.g. — these  are  broad  and  flat,  so  as  to 
make  the  body  appear  studded  with  oval  processes;  he  states 
that  these  hairs  change  their  form  during  the  growth  of  the 
individual.  (Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Psyllidae  than  the 
amount  of  matter  they  secrete  or  exude  from  their  bodies;  in 
some  species  the  substance  is  a  “  honey-dew,”  and  the  nymph 
may  keep  itself  covered  with  a  drop  of  it :  in  other  cases  it  is 
solid,  as#howu  iu  Il^aumur’s  figures  of  P.  buxi,  where  this  exuda¬ 
tion  forms  a  string  several  times  longer  than  the  body,  and  attached 
to  it.  Another  form  of  exudation  is  a  light  downy  or  w?axy 
matter.  Slingerland  says  that  honey-dew  was  exuded  by  P. 
pyricola  in  such  quantities  that  it  “  literally  rained  from  the  trees 
upon  the  vegetation  beneath  ;  in  cultivating  the  orchard  the  back 
of  the  horse  and  the  harness  o^n  became  covered  yith  the 
sticky  substance  dropping  from  the  trees.  It  attracts  thousands 
of  ants,  bees,  and  wasps,  which  feed  upon  it.”  The  writer  last 
year  observed  in  the  New  Forest  a  stunted  sloe-bush,  about  which 
a  large  number  of  Bombi  were  busily  occupied ;  and  examination 
showed  that  they  were  thrusting  their  proboscides  into,  the  curled 
and  deformed  leaves,  in  which  were  secreted  nymphs  of  a  Psylla 
exuding  honey-dew.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  honey- 
dew  is  the  excrement  of  the  Insect ;  this  also  is  known,  and  is  a 
different  substance.  Those  who  have  tasted  it  say  that  the 
honey-dew  has  a  clean,  good  flavour.  The  source  of  the  honey- 
dew  is  not  quite  certain,  it  seems  probable  that  it  comes,  like 
the  solid  matter  figured  b^eaumur,  directly  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  not  from  hairs  or  pores  on  the  body.  Psyllidae  give 
rise  to  definite  formations  or  galls  on  certain  plants  ;  sometimes 
these  .Psyllid  galls  are  mere  changes  in  form  of  a  limited  part,  or 
1  Zcilschr.  WMS.  Zool.  xlii.  1885,  pp.  5«9-638. 
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parts,  of  a  leaf,  giving  rise  either  to  crumpling  or  to  growth  of  a 
portion  in  one  direction  only,  so  that  on  one  surface  of  the  leaf 
a  swelling  is  formed,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  more  or  less  deep 
cavity  in  which  the  Insect  dwells.  A  formation  of  this  kind  on 
the  leaves  of  Aegopodium  podagrarici  is  described  by  Thomas  1  who 
states  that  the  growth  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  an  egg  of  the 
Psylla,  and  is  independent  of  the  after  life  of  the  Insect :  a  fungus 

- Puccinia  aegopodii- — forms  similar  structures  on  the  leaves. 

Structures. much  more  definite  than  this  may  be  the  result  of  the 
attacks  of  Psyllidae ;  for  an  example  the  reader  may  refer  to 
Eeaumur’s  account  of  Psylla  buxi.2  In  Australia  and  Tasmania 
there  are  Psyllidae  known  as  Laap  or  Lerp  Insects,  the  products 
of  which  are  called  leaf-manna  or  Lerp,  and  are  used  as  food. 
This  mating,  is  a  scale  produced  by  the  young  Insect  on  the  leaves 
of  JEucalyptus  as  a  covering  or  protection.  The  scale  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf  by  a  hinge,  and  is  somewhat  like  the  shell 
of  a  cockle.  Although  the  scales  are  said  to  he  in  some  cases 
objects  of  great  beauty,  very  little  is  known  about  these  Australian 
Psyllidae,  one  of  which  has,  however,  been  referred  by  Schwarz 
to  the  genus  Spondylictspis,  Signoret.8  About  160  species  of 
Psyllidae  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Palaearctic  region,  and  about 
fifty  of  them  have  been  found  in.  Britain.4 

Fam.  7.  Aphidae  ( Plant-lice  or  Green-fly.) — Minute  Insects  ; 
as  Usually  met  with  destitiflKf^f  wings,  though  many  individuals 
have  two  pairs  of  transparent  icings.  Antennae  long,  or  moder¬ 
ately  long,  three-  to  seven-jointed  ;  abdomen  frequently  with  a  pair 
of  tubes  (siphons),  or  short  processes  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fifth 
abdominal  segment.  Tarsi  two-jointed,  first  joint  sometimes 
excessively  short. — These  soft-skinned  Insects  are  frequently  called 
blight,  and  are  so  abundant  in  temperate  climates  that  a  garden, 
however  small,  is  sure  to  afford  abundance  of  specimens  during 
the  warm  months  of  the  year.  This  great  abundance  is  due  to 
peculiarities  in  the  physiological  processes  that  render  these 
obscure  little  animals  highly  important  creatures ;  the  individual 
life  for  several  generations  is  restrict^  to  constant,  or  at  any  rale 
copious,  imbibition  of  food,accompaniCTrby  an  almost  uninterrupted 

v  1  Zeitschr.  Xalurw.  (2)  xii.  J  875,  p.  13^ 

-  Reaumur,  M/.m.  iii.  1737,  iJixiiiue Mr  moire. 

3  P.  cat.  soc.  WashiuyUm,  iv.  18!)7,  )>.  tit!. 

4  For  list  see  Scott,  Eat.  May.  x v iii.  1882,  ]>.  253. 
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production  of  young  by  parthenogenetic  females,  the  young  bo  f 
produced  becoming  rapidly  (sometimes  in  the  course  of  eight  or  • , 
tun  days,  but  more  usually  in  about  twenty  days)  themselves 
devoted  to  a  similar  process ;  so  that  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  a  few  months  the  progeny  resulting  from  a  single 
individual  is  almost  innumerable.  This  remarkable  state  of 
affairs  is  accompanied  by  other  peculiarities  of  physiology,  with 
tire  result  that  the  life-histories  of  successive  generations  become 
very  diverse,  and  complex  cycles  of  series  of  generations  differing 
more  or  less  from  one  another  are  passed  through,  the  species 
finally  returning  to  bi-sexual  reproduction,  and  thus  inaugurat¬ 
ing  another  cycle  of  generations.  The  surprising  nature  of 
these  facts  has  in  the  last  150  years  caused  an  immense 
amount  of  discussion,  but  no  satisfactory  .light  h£*g  yet  been 
thrown  on  the  conditions  that  really  give  rise  to  the  exceptional 
phenomena.  These  phenomena  are  (1)  parthenogenesis;  (2) 
oviparous  and  viviparous  reproduction ;  (3)  the  production  of 
generations  of  individuals  in  which  the  sexes  are.  very  unequally 
represented,  males  being  frequently  entirely  absent ;  (4)  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  individuals  differing  as  to  the  acquirement  of  wings, 
some  remaining  entirely  apterous,  while  others  go  on  to  the 
winged  form  ;  (5)  the  production  of  individuals  of  the  same  sex 
with  different  sexual  organs,  and  distinctions  in  the  very  early 
(but  not  the  earliest)  stages  of  t^^ormation  of  the  individual ; 
(fi)  differences  in  the  life-habits  of  successive  generations;  (7) 
differences  in  the  habits  of  individuals  of  one  generation,  giving 
rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  parallel  series.  All  these  phenomena 
may  occur  in  the  case  of  a  single  species,  though  in  a  very 
variable  extent. 


The  simple  form  of  Aphid  life  may  be  described  as  follows : — 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn,  and  hatch  in  the  spring,  giving 
rise,  to  females  of  an  imperfect  character  having*  no  wings ;  these 
produce  living  young  parthenogenetically,  and  this  process  may  be 
repeated  for  a  few  or  for  many  generations,  and  there  may  he  in 
these  generations  a  greateMM-  less  number  of  winged  individuals, 
and  perhaps  a  few  males.1  ^^kf ter  a  time  when  temperature  falls. 
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or  when  the  supply  of  food  is  less  in  quantity,  or  after  a  period 
of  deliberate  abstention  from  food,  sexual  individuals  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  fertilised  eggs  are  laid  which  hatch  in  the  spring,  and 
the  phenomena  are  repeated.  In  other  cases  these  phenomena 
are  added  to  or  rendered  more  complicated  by  the  intercalated 
parthenogenetic  generations  exhibiting  well-marked  metamorphosis, 
of  kinds  such  as  occur  in  apterous  or  in  winged  Insects ;  while 
again  the  habits  of  successive  generations  may  differ  greatly,  the 
individuals  of  some  generations  dwelling  in  galls,  while  those  of 
other  generations  live  underground  on  roots. 

Parthenogenesis.^-  Returning  to  the  various  kinds  of 
peculiarities  we  have  ™  um  crated  on  the  preceding  page,  we  may 
remark  that  the  phenomena  of  parthenogenesis  have  been 
thoroughly  established  as  occurring  in  Aphidae  since  Bonnet  dis¬ 
covered  the  fact  150  years  ago ;  and  though  they  have  not  been 
investigated  in  much  detail  it  is  known  that  the  parthenogenesis 
is  usually  accompanied  by  the  production  of  young  all  of  the 
female  sex.  Rgmther  cases  males  are  parthenogeq|£ically  produced  ; 
but  whether  these  males  come  from  a  female  that  produces  only 
that  sex  is  not  yet,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  established.,  A 
note  by  Lichtenstein  1  suggests  that  usually  only  one  sex  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  parthenogenetic  female,  hut  that  both  sexes  are  some¬ 
times  so  produced.  There  is  not  at  present  any  species  of  Aphid 
known  to  be  perpetuated  ijJHan  uninterrupted  series  of  partheno¬ 
genetic  generations.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there  are  no 
males  at  all  in  Ghermes,  hut,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show,  this 
was  erroneous.  It  has,  however,  been  observed  that  a  series  of 
such  generations  may  be  continued  without  interruption  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  even 
this  could  not  be  much  exceeded  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  parthenogenetic  young  may  be  produced  either  viviparously 
or  oviparously,  According  to  species. 

Oviparous  and  viviparous  reproduction. — The  distinction 
between  these  two  processes  has  been  extensively  discussed,  some 
naturalists  maintaining  that  thej^are  thoroughly  distinct  ab 
initio.  This  view,  however,  cannot  be  sustained.  The  best 

the  eeurse  of  events  seems  to  he  that  in  summer  there  exist  only  wingless  and 
winged  parthenogenetic  females,  and  that  the  sexually  perfect  forms  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  autumn. 

1  Mitt.  Schweiz,  ent.  Ges.  iv.  1876,  p.  529. 
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authorities  are  agreed  that  in  the  earliest  processes  of  individual¬ 
isation  the  ovum,  and  the  pseudovum 1  giving  rise  to  a  viviparous 
individual,  are  indistinguishable.  Leydig,  Huxley,  Balbiani,  and 
Lemoine  are  agreed  as  to  this.  Nevertheless,  differences  in  the 
development  occur  extremely  early.  The  nature  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  may  be  briefly  described  by  saying  that  in  the  viviparous 
forms  the  embryonic  development  sets  in  before  the  formation  of 
the  egg  is  properly  completed.  Balbiani  says,  “  In  fact  at  this 
moment  [when  the  viviparous  development  is  commencing]  the 
germ  [pseudovum]  is  far  from  having  obtained  the  development 
it  is  capable  of,  and  from  having  accumulated  all  the  matter 
necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  embr^^so  that  the  evolution 
of  the  former  coincides,  so  to  speak,  with  that  of  the  latter.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  true  ovum  the  two  processes  are  chrono¬ 
logically  separate,  for  the  rudiment  of  the  new  individual  never 
appears  before  the  egg  has  completed  the  growth  of  its  constituent 
parts.” 2  As  regards  the  difference  in  structure  of  the  organs  of 
Ymparously  amjnviparously  producing  individualist  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  they  are  not  of  great  importance,  being  apparently 
confined  to  certain  parts  remaining  rudimentary  in  the  former. 
Leydig,  indeed,  found  an  Aphis  in  which  certain  of  the  egg-tubes 
contained  eggs  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  others 
embryos  in  all  stages.3 

As  regards  the  physiology  of  prcAition  of  winged  and  wing¬ 
less  individuals  there  has  been  but  little -exact  inquiry.  Vast 
numbers  of  individuals  may  be  pVoduced  without  any  winged 
forms  occurring,  while  on  the  other  hand  these  latter  are  occa¬ 
sionally  so  abundant  as  to  float  about  in  swarms  that  darken 
the  air;  the  two  forms  are  probably,  however,  determined  by  the 
supply  of  food.  The  winged  forms  are  less  prolific  than  the 
apterous  forms ;  and  1’orbes  has  noticed  in  Aphis  mauh-radicis, 
where  the  generations  consist  partly  of  apteroifs  and  partly  of 
winged  individuals,  that  when  the  corn  begins  to  flag  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attacks  of  the  Aphis,  then  the  proportion  of 

1  The  term  pseudovum  is  applied, •  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  the  earlier  condi- 
tion  of  the  viviparously- produced  form,  aud  the  term  pseudovarium  to  the  ovary 
producing  it. 

?  Balbiani,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  Zool.  (5)  xi.  1869,  p.  29.  For  concise  recent  re¬ 
marks  on  the  early  embryonic  states,  see  Lemoiue,  Bull.  Sac.  eni.  France,  1893, 
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winged  individuals  becomes  large.1  The  appearance  of  winged 
individuals  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  change  of 
habit ;  the  winged  individuals  migrating  to  another  plant,  which 
in  many  cases  is  of  a  totally  different  botanical  nature  from  that 
on  which  the  apterous  broods  were  reared :  for  instance  Aphis 
mali,  after  producing  several  apterous  generations  on  apple,  gives 
rise  to  winged  individuals  that  migrate  to  the  stems  of  corn  or 
grass,  and  feeding  thereon  commence  another  cycle  of  generations. 
The  study  of  this  sort  of  Aphis-migration  is  chiefly  modern,  but 
many  very  curious  facts  have  already  been  brought  to  light ; 
thus  Drepcmosiphuw,  platanoides,  after  producing  a  certain  number 
of  viviparous  generates  on  maple  (Acer),  quits  this  food- plant  for 
another,  but  after  two  or  three  months  returns  again  to  the 
maple,  and  produces  sexual  young  that  lay  eggs.2  Histories  such 
as  this  are  rather  common.  Even  more  interesting  are  the  cases 
of  those  species  that,  after  some  weeks  of  physiological  activity 
on  a  plant,  pass  into  a  state  of  repose  on  the  same  plant,  and 
then  after  some  weeks  produce  sexual  young.  .  On  the  whole,  it 
would  appear  that  the  appearance  of  winged  forms  is  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  decreasing  nutrition.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  the  sexually  perfect  females  are  invariably  apterous,  and  this 
is  frequently  also  the  case  with  the  males.  It  is  also  highly 
remarkable  that  the  sexually  perfect  individuals  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  size.  Th#e  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  males 
in  Aphidae — 1,  winged  males ;  2,  wingless  males  with  mouth 
well  developed ;  3,  wingless  small  males  with  mouth  absent. 
As  regards  some  .  of  these  points  the  conditions  usual  in  Insect 
life  are  reversed.3  Huxley  inclined  to  treat  all  these  products  of 
a  fertilised  egg,  that  are  antecedent  to  another  process  of  gamo- 
genesis  (i.e.  production  with  fertilisation),  as  one  zoological  indi¬ 
vidual  :  in  that  case  the  Aphis  zoological  individual  is  winged 
before  attaining  the  mature  state,  and  is  wingless  and  smaller 
when  mature.  Some  species  may  have  as  a  rule  two,  others 
three,  winged  generations  in  a  year. 

Parallel  series. — In  certain  cases  individuals  of  one  genera¬ 
tion  assume  different  habits,  and  so  set  up  the  phenomenon 

1  Seventeenth  Rep.  Insects  Illinois,  1891,  p.  66. 

2  Kessler,  Acta  Ac.  German,  li.  1887,  pp.  152,  153. 

3  In  connection  with  this  the  absence  of  a  functional  mouth  in  the  imago  state 
of  numerous  Lepidoptera,  and  of  Oestrid  Diptera,  should  not  he  forgotten. 
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Icnowu  ns  pnrilhl  hoick  Tins  lias  been  recently  investigated  in 
tJie  o-emis  f'Virrw m  by  IMoehmann,  Dreyfus,  and  Cholodkovsky. 
Tins'  Ln  ter  s.nant  informs  ns1  that  a  wingless  parthenogem  tie 
IVinnle  of  Fie, ’me*  hibernates  on  a  fir-tree — Ficca  excel  set, — and 
in  the  sprintr  lays  numerous  eggs  ;  these  hatch,  and  by  the  effects 
of  sue! ion  of  tin  Cl< ernes  on  the  young  shoots,  galls  are  formed 
(Fig.  286),  in  which  the  Insects  are 
found  in  large  numbers.;  when  they 
hare  grown  the  galls  open,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  Insects  to  escape  these  moult 
and  become  winged  females.  They 
now  take  on  different  habits ;  some  of 
them  remain  on  the  Ficea,  lay  their 
eggs  thereon,  and  out  of  these  there 
are  produced  young  that  grow  into 
hibernating  females,  which  next  spring 
produce  galls  as  their  grandmothers 
did ;  but  another  portion  migrates  to 
the  Larch  ( Larix ) ;  here  eggs  are  laid, 
from  which  proceed  wingless  partheno- 
genetic  females,  that  hibernate  on  their 
new  or  secondary  plant,  and  in  the 
following  spring  lay  their  eggs  and 
give  rise  to  a  dimorphic  generation, 
part,  of  them  becoming  nymphs  and 
going  oir  to  the  winged  condition, 
while  the  other  part  remain  wingless  and  lay  eggs,  that  give  rise, 
to  yet  another  wingless  generation  ;  in  fact,  a  second  pair  of  parallel 
series  is  formed  on  the  new  plant,  of  which  one  is  wingless,  and 
exclusively  par thenogenetie,  and  continues  to  live  in  this  fashion 
for  an  indefinite  period  on  the  secondary  plant,  while  the  other 
part  becomes  winged  :  these  latter  are  called  sexuparous,  and  go 
back  to  the  Firm,  and  there  lay  eggs,  that  give  rise  to  the 
sexual  forms.  If  we  would  summarise  these  facts  with  a  view 
to  remembering  them,  we  may  say  that  a  migration  of  a  part  of 
a  generation  from  the  Ficea  was  made  with  a  view  of  producing 
a  sexual  generation,  but  that  only  a  portion  of  the  migrants  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  the  object  of  the  migration,  and  this  only  in 
their  third  genera  ion.  Thus  portions  remained  on  the  Ficea, 

1  Harm  Soc.  cut.  Jioss.  xxiv.  1890.  p.  386. 
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producing  unisexual  (female)  individuals,  and  a  portion  of  those 
that  emigrated  to  the  Larix  remained  thereon,  producing  also  uni¬ 
sexual  (female)  individuals,  while  the  others  returned  to  the  Pieca 
and  produced  a  sexual  generation.  How  long  the  production  of 
the  unisexual  generations  may  continue  has  not  been  determined. 

Phylloxera. — The  Phylloxera,  that  has  caused  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  damage  in  the  Old  World  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  a  small  Aphid  that  was  introduced  from  North  America 
into  Europe.  In  North  America  it  is  not  so  injurious  as  it  is 
in  Europe,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  slight  distinctions  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  the  two  hemispheres,  as  one  of  which  ,  may  he 
mentioned  that  in  Europe  a  larger  proportion  of  the  individuals 
produced  appear  to  confine  themselves  to  feeding  on  the  roots,  P. 
nisfa/rix  being  one  of  the  species  -  that  lives  both  in  galls  on 
leaves,  and  underground  on  the  roots.  The  species  is  oue  that 
exhibits  in  their  most  complex  form  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
Aphid  life  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  has  probably  only 
■  one  congener.  Phylloxera  (piereus ,  and  of  this  Lichtenstein  says 
that  in  its  cycle,  from  the  starting-point  of  the  winter-egg  to 
the  assumption  of  the  sexual  condition, 
it  exhibits  a  series  of  no  less  than 
twenty-one  forms.1  The  life  of  Phyl¬ 
loxera,  rastatrix  apparently  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  what  we  have  described  in 
Chernies,  inasmuch  as  the  migrations  are 
only  between  leaf  and  root  of  the  same 
plant — the  vine — and  not  from  one 
species  of  plant  to  another.  Some  autho¬ 
rities  treat  Phylloxera  and  Chermes  as  a 
separate  family  under  the  name  of  Phyl- 
loxeridae. 

Galls- — Like  Phylloxera,  many  species 


of  Aphidae  live  partially,  others  wholly,  Fjq-  286.— Gall, 
in  galls  that  are  produced  by  plants  ~~  °f  Ghe7mes 


the  result  of  one  or  more  Aphids  inter¬ 
fering  with  a  delicate  part  of  the  plant 
when  it  is  in  a  young  and  growing 
state.  The  usual  position  of  Aphid  galls 
is  on  a  leaf  or  leaf-stalk.  But  in  the  case  of  the  genug  Chermes, 
1  Ent.  Zeit.  Stettin,  xxxvi.  1875,  p.  368. 


bridge.  The  small  figure, 
to  the  left,  is  a  section  made 
at  the  level  indicated  by 
the  pointing  line  a,  and 
shows  the  chambers  contain¬ 
ing  young. 
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a  bud  or  some.  growing  part,  of  flic  spruce-fir  is  affected  in  such  a 
-cay  that  it,  gi\es  ri;  to  an  object  having  externally  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  ii  (,fl«  lir-eone,  while,  inside  it  consists  of  chambers  in  which 
the  Vjiliid  n  nli  ’Ihi  In  ms  ol  Aphid-mills  are  very  diverse,  but 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  plant  rather  than  to  the  Insect,  for  the 
same  species  ol  Aphis  may  give  rise  to  different  forms  of  galls, 
Jteaumnr  1 1  sought  that  each  Aphid-gall  was  due  to  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  that  irritated  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  latter 
crew  up  at  the  point  of  irritation  and  enclosed  the  Insect. 

A  few  points  as  to  the  anatomy  of  Aphids  should  be 
noticed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  antennae  have  ever  really 
more  than  six  joints,  the  apparent  seventh  joint  being  actually  a  sort 
< if  sppeudii ge  < if  the  si xth.  The  rostrum  is  externally  three-jointed, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  great  diversity  in  its  length,  sometimes 
it  is  quite  short,  at  others  several  times  longer  than  the  body 
(Fig.  285);  the  setae  are  often  very  much  longer  than  the 
sheath ;  in  cases  where  this  great  length  of  rostrum  exists,  the 
individual  may  often  be  found  with  the  tip  firmly  fixed  in  the 
bark,  and,  as  it  were,  tethered  by  means  of  the  rostrum,  the 
length  of  which  allows,  nevertheless,  considerable  locomotion. 
Suction  is  performed  by  contractions  of  the  pharynx.  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
salivary  syringe,  and  Witlaczil  failed  to  find  it.  Krassilstschik  is, 
however,  positive  that  it  exists,1  and  that  it  is  analogous  to  that- 
described  by  Mayer  in  Pyrrhocoyis,  but  there  are  great  differences 
of  structure  between  the  two.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  number  of  segments  at  the  extremity  of  the  body;. this  is 
terminated  dorsally  by  a  median  organ  placed  above  the  anus, 
and  known  as  the  cauda,  Ba-lbiani  apparently  considers  that 
there  are  ten  abdominal  segments  and  the  cauda.  The  alimentary 
canal  has  a  small  stomach,  and  an  elongate  intestine,  the 
terminal  division  of  which  is  capacious  and  remarkably  long.' 
There  are  no  Malpighian  tubes :  according  to  Kowalevsky,  their 
function  is  discharged  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  There  exists,  however,  a  peculiar  structure,  the  pseudo- 
vitellus,  a  sort  of  cellular,  double  string ;  and  Witlaczil,  in  his 
valuable  paper  2  on  the  anatomy  of  Aphidae,  suggests  that  this 

]  Zool.  Am.  xv.  1892,  \\  220. 

2  Arb.  List.  Wien,  iv.  1882,  Heft  iii.  p.  397  :  see  on  this  organ  also  Mordwilko, 
Zool.  Am.  xviii.  1891,  p,  357. 
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organ  may  in  some  way  replace  the  missing  Malpighian  tubes. 
Another  highly  peculiar  structure  is  the  siphons,  frequently 
called  nectaries,  honey-tubes,  or  siphuncles.  They  are  situated 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  but  exist 
only  in  certain  of  the  sub-families ;  they  are  of  very  different 
lengths  according  to  the  species,  and  are  capable  of  movement ; 
they  open  directly  into  the  body  cavity,  though  exceptional 
openings  into  the  body  cavity  are  extremely  rare  in  Insects. 
They  excrete  a  waxy  matter,  which  first  appears  as  oil -like 
globules.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  they  were  the  means 
of  secreting  the  sugary  matter,  called  honey-dew,  so  much  prized 
by  ants  and  some  other  Insects;  but  this  is  now  ascertained, 
to  be  erroneous.  This  matter  comes  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  is  secreted  in  large  quantities  by  some  species,  Busgen  having 
observed  that  forty-eight  drops,  each  about  1  mm.  in  diameter, 
were  emitted  by  a  single  individual  in  twenty-four  hours.1  Certain 
gall-dwelling  Aphidae — Pemphigus,  Chermes  (Fig.  285),  Schizo- 
neurct — possess  numerous  wax  glands;  these  seem  to  replace  the 
siphons,  and  excrete  the  peculiar,  whitish  flocculent  matter  that 
is  so  conspicuous  in  some  of  these  Aphids. 

Earlier  anatomists  failed  to  find  any  dorsal  vessel,  and  it  is 
consequently  reported  in  books  to  be  absent.  It  has  been,  how¬ 
ever,  recently  detected  by  Witlaezil,  and  Mofdwilko  states  that 
it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  Insects. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  Aphids  leads  to  an  unrivalled  increase.  This,  however, 
is  not  due  to  the  prolificness  of  the  individual,  which,  in  point  of 
fact,'  appears  to  be  considerably  below  the  average  in  Insects,  but 
rather  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  young  begin  to  reproduce. 
This  has  been  discussed  by  Huxley,  Buckton,  and  others.  The 
first-named  naturalist  calculated  that  the  produce  of  a  single 
Aphis  would,  in  the  course  of  ten  generations,  supposing  all  the 
individuals  to  survive,  “  contain  more  ponderable  substance  than 
five  hundred  millions  of  stout  men ;  that  is,  more  than  the  whole 
population  of  China.” 2  It  has  since  been  contended  that 
Professor  Huxley’s  calculation  ^as  much  below  the  mark. 
Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  calculation  dealing 
adequately  with  the  actual  facts,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  increase 

1  Mol.  CcntralU.  xi.  1891,  p.  193. 

2  See,  inter  alia,  Webster,  J.  New  York  enl.  Soc.  i.  1893,  p.  119. 


,,[•  is  wv'li  that,  dmwnig  as  they  do  their  nutriment 

-Inert.] v  from  tin*,  plant  ni  its  growing  state,  in  the  course  of 
1  no  w  throe  years  then"  would  he  no  nutriment  available  for 
rhn  iiiim-i!  i  w  <  p‘  leh  i  might  lie  derived  from  plants  not 
■i  Mil  eked  hv  Aphids  The.  numbers  of  Apbidae  would  be  so  great 
that  tlxev  could  nn|,  In-  expressed  by  ordinary  numerical  methods, 
„ud  tin  ir  irn  -  1  si  would  lit  a  tinlly  limited  only  by  the  relations 
vnlim.  h< '  m  n  thfli  ont  kinds  of  plants,  and  between  plants 
.old  Yphnis  !  Ln  usull  is  .noided  hy  the  fact  that  Aphids  are 
themselves  the  victims  of  a  whole  army  of  Insect  enemies.  They 
have  the  numerous  members  of  a  special  group  (Braconidae, 
Aphidiides)  of  minute  Hymenoptera  to  live  inside  their  bodies,  and 
many  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  depend  entirely  on  the  Apbidae  as . 
the  source  of  food  for  their  own  progeny.  The  Lady-birds — 
Coceinellidae — -live  on  Aphids  and  Coccids,  and  themselves  in¬ 
crease  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  in  many  years  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the.  Insect  world.  Crowds  of  the  larvae  of  Hemerobiids 
and  Syrpbids  are  constantly  engaged  in  spearing  and  sucking 
the  Aphides.  Hence  the  old  naturalist  Bonnet  said  that,  just 
as  we  sow  grain  for  our  benefit,  Nature  has  sown  Aphids  for  the 
benefit  of  multitudes  of  different  Insects.  He  might  have  added 
that  these  different  Insects  are  for  the  benefit  of  man,  it  being 
clear  that  ’without  them  the  population  of  the  world  must 
rapidly  decrease. 

Ants  treat  Apbidae  more  intelligently  than  most  other  Insects 
do,  for  they  do  not  destroy  the  helpless  creatures,  but  utilise 
their  products  in  the  way  man  does  those  of  the  cows  he  keeps. 
The  relations  between  ants  and  Aphids  is  itself  an  extensive 
chapter  in  Natural  History ;  many  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light  showing  that  the  ants  manage  the  Aphids  in  a  prudent  or 
intelligent  manner,  distributing  them  when  too  numerous  in  one 
place,  keeping  guard  over  them,  even  building  shelters  for  them, 
and  in  some  cases  keeping  them  in  direct  association,  by  retaining 
the  Aphids  in  their  own  dwellings.  The  further  investigation  of 
these  points  goes,  the  more  it  tends  to  raise  the  actions  of  the 
ants  to  the  level  we  call  in  ourselves  intelligent.  It  would  even 
appear  that  the  ants  are  acquainted  with  the  migrations  of  the 
Aphids  from  one  species  of  plant  to  .another,  Webster  informing 
us  that  as  the  Aphis-population  on  an  apple  tree  multiplied  the 
ants  in  attendance  anticipated  their  migration  to  wheat  and  grass 
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by  carrying  them  to  ^>se  plants.1  We  have  nearly  200  species 
of  Aphidae  in  Britain,2  and  there  may  perhaps  be  800  known 
altogether.  To  what  extent  they  may  occur  in  the  tropics  is 
undetermined.  There  are  said  to  be  no  native  species  in  New 
Zealand. 

Fam.  8.  Aleurodidae. — Minute  Insects,  with  four  mealy  ivings, 
seven-jointed  antennae,  two-jointed  feet,  terminated  by  two  claws 
and  a  third  process.  These  minute  Insects  are  at  present  a  source 
of  considerable  perplexity,  owing  to  the  curious  nature  of  their 
metamorphosis,  and 
the  contradictory 
accounts  given  of 
them.  In  the  earlier 
stages  they  are 
scale -like  and  qui¬ 
escent,  being  fixed 
to  the  under  side  of 
a  leaf.  The  French 
authors  Signoret  and 
Girard  state  that  the 
young  are  hatched 
having  visible  ap¬ 
pendages  and  seg¬ 
mentation,  but  that 
after  they  are 
attached  to  the  leaf 
the  organs  gradu¬ 
ally  suffer  atrophy. 

Maskell  states  the  Fig.  287.— Instars  of  Aleurodes 
opposite,  saying  that  s^-)  c ^  W,  * 

the  organs  in  the 

earliest  stages  are  not  usually  recognisable,  but  become  faintly 
visible  with  the  growth  of  the  Insect.  Heeger  states  that 
the  larva  undergoes  three  ecdyses,  and  he  gives  the  figures 
we  reproduce  ;  if  he  be  correct  it  would  appear  that  the 
nymph  undergoes  a  great  development.  Keamnur,  on  account 
apparently  of  their  great  metamorphosis,  treated  the  species 


1  ?.  Xew  York  Eat.  Hoc.  i.  1893,  ]>• 
ants,  Forties,  Evjhiecalh  Key.  Insect s 

2  Monograph  by  Buckton,  Kay  Hocic 


1  f  hM  IP  i  PRA-HOMOP'I  EKA 


<  tnp. 


{.•  ] i < >\v ) ,  |t.  him  ns  ben!'.!’  Uqudopterousf^liou#h  he  correctly 
u.pjii]  nui  | Iji-.jv  (hsrmeivjnrtH.  At  prasent  we  can  only  eou- 
( ]  u'  h  Ili.il  Me  Alf  m<  *  1  j<  hti*  onA  tgo  <i  metamorphosA  of  a  kin*l 
]iu  Midi  i (i  I  >ji  i  i  i  h  <  and  )<■  jim  mi;  renewed  investigation.  The 
jam 1 1  v  !i  ■-  m  ii  m  >i,o  Mplud  in  Siqnoiei,  and  more  n<entlv  by 
J !  via  ^  ^  mn.M  '  (1  llu  mimbm  ol  species  to  about  sixty.1 
AVc  have  three  or  tour  in  Britain,  one  of  which,  A.  hrassxcae,  is 
c'Mai'i']  T  diuhilan  on  .an  ns-  lands  of  cabbage  m  certain  years. 
Fam.  9  Coccidae  ‘ft  oh  -  Insets,  Mealy  -  hoys,. —  Inserts 

innnlJn  nnuiU,  O' til)  onht  a  s  nn/h  (lav  to  the  foot ;  the  mah  mith 
one  pan  oj  /  ni  •, all, out  month -pai  A  ;  the  Jt  mah  inuylen 

on  (I  /m  ir>  (1  ’</i  nth  (1  n  Jon* that  most  of  the,  external  oryaus 
dial  fopjii  inlay,  s  n<,utar  JIC  ihstmnpnshnl  The  form  in  winch  these 
insects  are  most  generally  ■  known 
is  that  of  a  small  scale  or. shell-like 
body  closely  adhering  to  leaves, 
fruits,  or  bark.  The  scales  are  of 
the  most  varied  form,  so  that  no 
general  description  can  be  given  of 
them.  The  scale  may  be  defined 
as  an  accumulation  of  excreted 
matter,  combined  with  the  cast 
skin  or  skins  of  the  Insect, .  cover-  .. 
ing  the  body  either  totally  or 
partially,  and  thus  acting  as  a  shield 
lulder  which  the  subsequent  devel- 
n  female  scale  magnified.  (After  Opilieilt  takes  place.  All  GoCCldae 
do  not  form  scales  ;  but  the  habit  of ' 
excreting  a  large  quantity  of  peculiar  matters  to  the  outside  of 
the  body  is  universal ;  this  excreted  substance  is  frequently  white, 
and  of  a  powdery  nature,  and  Coecids  of  this  kind  are  known  as 
mealy-bugs.  In  other  cases  the  exudation  is  like  shell  or  glass, 
and  the  creature  may  become  quite  encysted  therein.  In  this  way 
the  forms  of  Gocidae  known  as  “ground-pearls”  are  formed.  When' 
first  hatched  from  the  egg  Coccidae  are  mite-like  creatures,  and  it 
is  only  subsequently  that  |^ie  females  lose  the  powel  of  loco¬ 
motion.  The  females  of  numerous  forms  of  Coccidae- — more 
particularly  the  mealy-bugs — do  not  lose  the  antennae  and  legs. 
There  is  also  a  group  (Bracliyscelides)  of  Coecids  that  live  in 

3  Tr.  New  Zealand  Inst,  xxviii.  1895. 
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galls.  This  highly  aberrant  group  is,  however,  peculiar  to 
Australia ;  elsewhere  very  few  gall-making  Coccids  have  been 
discovered. 

There  are  upwards  of  800  species  of  Coccidae  at  present 
known.1  The  family  was  monographed  by  Signoret  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
very  much  matter  concerning  them  published 
in  a  scattered  manner.2  No  general  work 
has  been  published  on  the  British  species, 
but  Mr.  Newstead  is  preparing^me.  The 
classification  of  Insects  so  iniflB  as  Coc¬ 
cidae,  and  with  such  extreme  difference  in 
the  sexes,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty ;  the  best  divisions  are  those  given 
by  Green  in  his  Coccidae  of  Ceylon ,3 

The  fact  that  there  is  only  one  pair  of 
wings  in  the  perfect  male  Coccid  would  appear 
to  ally  these  Insects  with  the  Diptera ;  these 
Coccidae  have,  too,  like  the  Diptera,  a  small 
appendage  on  each  side  of  the  metathorax. 

Witlaczil  shows  that  these  little  processes  may 
really  represent  a  pair  of  wings,  inasmuch  as 

they  are  developed  from  imperfect  folds  of  „ 

,  -  ,  ...  -ITT.  11  FlG-  28 §.  —  Dactylopius 
hypodermis,  %.e.  imagmal  discs.  Beyond  these  lowjispinus.  Female 

facts  and  the  occurrence  in  certain  females  on  portion  of  a  fig- 

leaf.  (After  Berlese.) 

(Margarodes)  of  a  great  histolysis  during  the 
post-embryonic  development,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Coccidae  and  Diptera.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Riley  that  these  little  processes,  in  some  forms,  serve  as  hooks  to 
attach  or  control  the  true  wings,  and  this  function  is  never  assumed 
by  the  halteres  of  Diptera.  Although  Coccidae  are  placed  next 
Aphidae,  yet  the  two  families  appear  to  be  really  very  different. 
The  modes  of  reproduction  so  peculiar  in  Aphidae  reappear  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Coccidae,  but  are  associated  with  profound 

1  A  catalogue  of  Coccidae  lias  recently  been*published  by  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell 
in  Bull.  Illinois  Lab.  iv.  1896,  pp.  318-339. 

2  Signoret’s  papers  are  to  be  found  in  eighteen  parts  in  Arm.  Soc.  cnt.  France, 
1868  lo  1876  :  the  most  considerable  subsequent  systematic  papers  are  those  by- 
Maskell  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  from  1878  to  th,e  present 

3  Coccidae  of  Ceylon,  pt.  1,  1896,  p.  16. 
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ill  i  !>,- linn-.  Tl]"iijh  the  vnipumus  method  of  reproduction 
jnid  ]i;irthf‘i!0',n'Tii'siH  omir  in  Coccidae,  yet  they  are  only  ex¬ 
ceptions!!,  and  they  arc  not  put  to  the  same  uses  by  the  species 
tli nt,  exhibit  the  phenomena.  Tims  we  have  seen  that  in  Aphidae 
m,.  nival  inns  of  impirffci  individuals  are  produced  with  rapidity, 
wlrile  the  individual  is  not  directly  very  prolific.  In  Coeoidae 
the  reverse  is  the  case — the  generations  are  usually  similar  to 
one  another;  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  follow  with  rapidity,  and  the 
female  is  usually  very  prolific,  thousands  of  young  being  some¬ 
times  produced  by  a  single  individual.  The  extraordinary  poly- 
morpbism  of  the  species  of  A^plae  is  not  exhibited  by  Coccidae, 
though,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  Aphidae,  the  males  and 
females  are  usually  excessively  different.  The  two  families  ap¬ 
parently  also  differ  in  that  Coccidae  are  specially  characteristic 
of  warm  climates,  Aphidae  of  the  temperate  regions. 

Parthenogenesis.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  males  are  very 
minute  creatures,  totally  different  from  the  females,  and  living 
but  a  very  short  time,  they  were  but  little  known  to  the  earlier 
observers.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  to  suppose  that  par¬ 
thenogenesis  was  very  common.  Of  late  years  the  males  of  a  great 
many  species  have  become  known,  so  that  ordinary  sexual  repro¬ 
duction  must  be  considered  as  the  normal  method  in  Coccidae, 
although,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  male  is  still  unknown. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  in  numerous  cases  that  parthenogenesis 
may  occur  even  when  males  exist ;  and  there  are  some  abundant 
species  of  which  it  lias  not  been  possible,  to  find  a  male.  In 
1 8  8.7  Moniez 1  announced  that  he  had  discovered  the  male  of 
Lecanium  hesperidum  (one  of  the  notoriously  parthenogenetic 
species)  in  an  ovarian  cul-de-sac  in  the  body  of  the  female,  and 
he  therefore  considers  that  sexual  reproduction  occurs.  .He  does 
not  say  how  pairing  takes  place,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  his 
observation  lias  been  confirmed.  If  correct  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reconsider  the  whole  question  as  to  parthenogenesis  in 
Coccidae.  Apterous  males  are  known  in  two  or  three  species. 

The  post-embryonic  development  of  Coccidae  is  of  the  most 
unusual  character.  It  is  quite  different  in  the  two  sexes,  and  in 
eaclr  of  them  it  presents  features  not  found  elsewhere.  It  has, 
however,  as  yet  been  studied  in  only  a  few  forms,  and  even  in 
them  is  incompletely  known.  When  hatched  from  the  egg 
1  C.  P-  Ac.  Sci.  Paris,  civ.  1887,  p.  449. 
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the  young  Coceids  are  all  similar,  male  and  female  being  indistin¬ 
guishable.  A  difference 
soon  appears,  with  the 
result  that  the  male,  after 
passing  through  more 
than  one  pupal  condi¬ 
tion,  appears  as  a  winged 
Insect.  The  female  never 
becomes  winged,  but,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the 
incomplete  accounts  we  at 
present  possess,  her  de¬ 
velopment  varies  much 
according  to  species.  In 
some  she  retains  the  legs* 
antennae,  and  mouth- 
organs  ;  in  others  she 
loses  these  parts,  though 
retaining  the  original 
form  in  a  general  manner ; 
while  in  a  third  ( Mar - 
garodes )  she  becomes  en¬ 
cysted,  and  apparently 
suffers  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  histolysis,  reappearing  after  a  very  long  period  (it  is  said 
it  may  be  as  much  as  seven  years)  in  a  considerably  altered  form. 
The  post-embryonic  development  of  Aspidiotus  nerii  has  been 
studied  by  Schmidt1  and  Witlaczil,2  whose  accounts  agree  except 
as  to  some  points,  such  as  the  number  of  ecdyses.  The  young,  or 
larva,  is  hatched  with  fairly  well-developed  legs,  antennae,  and 
rostrum;  there  is  no  external  difference  between  the  sexes.  The 
larva  selects  some  spot  on  the  plant  and  drives  its  rostrum  therein, 
thus  becoming  fixed ;  moults  occur,  and  the  body  excretes  waxy 
matter  from  its  sides  in  processes  that  fell  together  and  form  the 
shield ;  the  female  becomes  much  larger  than  the  male.  The 
legs  and  antennae  of  both  sexes  disappear,  so  that  the  power  of 
movement  is  completely  lost.  The  mouth-parts  also  atrophy.  %he 
female  after  this  undergoes  no  further  change,  except  that  of 
growth  in  connection  with  ovarian  development.  The*  male, 
1  Arch.  Naturgesch.  li.  i.  1885,  p.  169.  "  Zcilschr.  whs.  Zool.  xliii.  1SS6,  )>.  1J0. 
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however,  continues  development ;  notwithstanding  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  taking  food,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  mouth,  it  increases 
much  in  size,  and  the  organs  of  the  future  perfect  Insect 
commence  to  develop  from  imaginal  discs  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  the  Dipterous  genus  Corethra ;  no  mouth- 
parts  are  however  developed,  these  being  merely  represented  by 
spots  of  pigment,  or  rudimentary  additional  eyes.  The  wings 
are  developed  outside  the  body.  Difference  of  opinion  prevails  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  instars  between  the  young  larva  and  the 
imago.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Fig.  291,  D,  corresponds  fairly 


Fig.  21*1 .  — Development  of  male  of  Aspidxotus  ncni,  A,  Newly  hatched  larva;  B, 

praa-pupal  instar  ;  C,  pupa  before  eedysis  ;  D,  pupa  shortly  before  the  emergence 

mouth-org'ms,  (After  Schmidt.)  Magnification  not  definitely  stated. 

with  the  pupa  of  Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis,  and  the 
instars  shown  in  Fig.  291,  B,  C,  may  therefore  be  looked  on  as 
equivalents  of  the  resting-larva  stage  of  ordinary  Insects  with 
complete  metamorphosis.  Witlaczil  considers  this  development 
to  be  a  condition  of  incomplete,  approaching  very  nearly  to 
complete,  metamorphosis.  The  condition  is  perhaps  more  pre¬ 
cisely  estimated  if  we  recollect  that  winged  Insects  are  divided 
into  two  series,  in  one  of  which  the  wings  are  developed  outside 
the  body ;  in  the  other,  inside  the  body.  The  Insects  with  very 
complete  metamorphosis  all  belong  to  the  second  of  these  two 
serift,  while  in  the  male  Coecid  we  have  the  highest  form  of 
metamorphosis :  attained  by  any  of  the  first  series.  As  regards 
the  development  of  the  female  encysted  nymph  or  pupa, 
previously  alluded  to  as  being  found  in  the  "  ground- pearls  ”  of 
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the  genus  Margarodes,  we  can  at  present  offer  the  reader  no 
satisfactory  account.1 

Products  of  Coccidae.— Honey-dew  is  secreted  by  Coccidae, 
but  as  a  rule  not  so  extensively  as  by  Aphidae  and  some  other 
Homoptera  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  make  the  plants 
frequented  by  Coccids  very  sticky  and  unclean.  Some  species 
make  a  really  extensive  exudation  of  such  matter.  Reaumur 
records  that  a  Coccid,  which  is  doubtless  Lecanvmn  persicae, 
excretes  a  supply  of  honey-dew  that  drips  to  the  ground ;  he  says 
it  tastes  sweet  and  nice.  The  manna  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  is  pretty  certainly  the  honey-dew  secreted  by  Coccus  (now 
Gossyparia )  mannifera,  which  lives  on  Tamarix  in  many  places 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin.  This  substance  is  still  called  by  the 
Arabs  “  Man,”  and  is  used  as  food ;  in  its  natural  state  it  is  a 
substance  very  like  honey;  it  is  doubtless  excreted  by  the 
Coccus,  and  is  not  produced  directly  by  the  Tamarix  as  some 
have  supposed.  Waxy  matters  are  produced  by  several  Coccidae. 
Ceroplastes  ceriferus,  a  Lecaniid,  produces  white  wax  in  India. 
Ceroplastes  is  a  widely  distributed  genus,  and  various  species  of  it 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  wax  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  white  wax  of  China  is  understood  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  another  Lecaniid,  Ericerus  pda ;  but  little  is  known  as 
to  this  Insect ;  it  is  said  that  the  wax  is  produced  by  the  winged 
males.  The  substance  was  formerly  greatly  prized  in  China,  but 
is  falling  into  disuse  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  Kerosene. 
Lac  is  produced  by  Carteria  lacca,  a  Lecaniid  living  in  India  on 
Anona  squamosa,  as  well  as  on  species  of  Ficus,  Mhamnus  and 
other  trees ;  the  lac  is  the  shelly  scale  produced  by  the  Insect 
as  a  covering;  it  is  composed  in  larger  pa*t  of  resinous  matter, 
with  which  there  is  mixed  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  wax 
and  other  substances.  The  body  of  this  Insect  also  affords  the 
red  substance  called  lake.  Various  species  of  Kermes  formerly 
afforded  a  red  dye  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These 
Insects  live  on  Quercus  coccifera  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  A 
medicinal  syrup  is  also  obtained  from  them.  Forphyroj>hora 
polonica  was  used  in  North  and  Central  Europe  for  tin'  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  Kermes  ;  it  is  a  Coccid  living  on  the  roots  of  I'olyyojtmn 
cocciferum.  These  European  Insects  were  replaced  commercially 

1  For  summary  as  to  our  present  knowledge  of  this  curious  coiiditioiivf  Insect 
life,  see  Mayet,  Ann.  Sue.  ent.  France,  1896,  p.  419. 
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after  tlio.  discovery  of  America  by  the  cochineal  Insect,  Coccus 
a  Mi'xiciii!  Cnocid  feeding  on  a  Cactus  called  Nopal 
(Opuntitr  co<ri nellifem).  This  Insect  was  subsequently  introduced  : 
tn  ihe  Kasim  n  limnbphere.  and  was  established  with  more  or 
less  success  in  a  few  spots  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  Canary  Islands  it  flourished  on  . other  species  of  Cactus, 
became  acclimatised,  and  was  the  object  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  colour  in  the  case  of  all  these  Coccid  dyes  was  obtained  from 
the  bodies  of  the  Insects,  in  the  tissues  of  which  it  is  contained. 
The  dyes  have  now  been  largely  displaced  in  commerce  by  the 
derivatives  of  Aniline.  Axin  is  produced  by  the  Mexican  Coccid 
Llavcia  axinus ;  this  substance  appears  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature  ;  it  is  apparently  chiefly  fatty,  and  contains  a  peculiar  acid, 
axinic  acid.  Axin  is  used  as  an  external  medicinal  application 
in  various  affections ;  and  it  is  also  employed  as  a  varnish ;  it 
dries  and  hardens  oil  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is.  said  to  be  of. 
considerable  value.1  In  our  British  genus  Orthcsia  the  body  of  . 
the  female  is  completely  covered  with  a  symmetrical  snow-white 
armour,  from  which  project  the  pink  legs  and  antennae.  This  is 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  female  preserves  the  legs  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  The  objects  called  ground-pearls,  already  alluded 
to,  have  long  been  known  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  island  of  St.  Yincent  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  collected 
and  strung  for  necklaces.  These  bodies  are  the  encysted  pupae 
of  Coccixls  of  the  genus  Mafgarodes ;  the  cyst  is  said  to  be  of 
chitin.  M.  vitis  commits  serious  ravages  on  the  vines  in  Chili 
by  sucking  their  roots,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  species  are 
of  subterranean  habits ;  this  would  partially  explain  the  fact 
that  very  little  is  -known  about  the  history  of  these  pearls, 
though  naturalists  have  been  acquainted  with  them  for  many 
years.  fc- 

The  gall-making  Coccids  of  the  group  Brachyscelides  have* 
only  recently  been  at  all  investigated :  the  galls  they  give  rise 
to  are  sometimes  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  there  appear  to  he 
numerous  species  and  several  genera  in  Australia ;  they  are 
especially  abundant  on  Eucalyptus  and  Acacias.  The  females  are . 
highly  remarkable  from  the  variable  conditions  the  legs  assume, 
so  that  in  some  cases  they  may  be  described  as  biped  Insects,  the 

1  For  additional  information  as  to  useful  Coccidae,  see  Blanchard,  Bull.  Soc.  Zool. 
France,  viii.  1888,  p.  217. 
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hind  legs  remaining,  though  the  others  have  atrophied.1  Very 
little  indeed  is  known  as  to  these  Insects.  One  of  the  most 
peculiar  points  of  their  economy  appears  to  he  t^t  the  galls 
giving  rise  to  males  are  different  from  those  producing  females. 


Anoplura  or  Lice. 

Small  Insects  with  thin  integument;  entirely  wingless ,  the- 
three  thoracic  segments  indistinctly  separated ;  the  head 
bearing  in  front  a  short  tube  furnished  with  hooks ;  from  which 
tube  there  can  be  protruded  another  very  delicate  stocking- 
tube.  Feet  terminated  by  a  single  long  claw.  The  Anoplura, 
Pedieulidae,  or  lice  are  disgusting  Insects  about  which  but  little 
is  known.  The  most  contrary  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  their  mode  of  taking  their  nourishment,  which  is,  without 
exception,  the  blood  of  Mammals ;  on  the  bodies  of  which  they 
pass  the  whole  of  their  life.  It  is  a  most 
^difficult  matter  to  examine  their  '  mouth ; 
the  best  information  on  this  point  is  given 
by  Schiodte  and  Graber,  but  though  these 
two  authorities  agree,  their  results  are  very 
incomplete,  and  do  not  warrant  us  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  Hemiptera  and 
Anoplura — a  question  that  has  been  for 
long  a  moot  one.  The  short  tube  furnished 
with  hooks  in  front  (Fig.  293,  d)  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  lower  lip,  and  the  tube 
inside  is,  it  is  suggested,  a  combination^  Via.  v&z.—Pedmdus  capi- 
the  homologues  of  maxillae  and  manaT-  (After  Piaget,) 

k  bles ;  there  is  also  what  may  be  a  labrum 

"  (g) ;  and  inside  the  head  a  framework,  at  any  rate  analogous  to 
if  not  homologous  with,  the  parts  of  this  kind  we  have  described 
as  existing  in  Hemiptera.  All  the  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  basal  tube  or  head  of  the  beak,  are  of  the  most  minute  and 
delicate  nature,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  their  form  or  com¬ 
prehend  their  relations.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  very  different 
anatomically  from  the  mouth-parts  of  Hemiptera, ;  still  there  is 

1  Rubsaanien’s  paper  on  these  Insects  gives  references  to  most  of  the  previous 
literature,  Berlin,  e%t.  Zcitschr.  xxxix.  IS!)!,  p.  199. 
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which  tlie  beak  can  be  w 
drawn  ;  d,  head  of  the  beak 
with  crown  of  spines  ;  o 
iabrum  ;  h,  delicate  tub 
protruded  {very  rarely  see: 


to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  parts 
hIi  own  to  be  also  morphologically .  • 
similar.  If  Meinert  be  correct,  this 
view  will,  however,  not  prove  to  have 
aiiY  foundation.  He  considers  that 
morphologically  the  mouth  of  the  louse 
lias  no  similarity  Jto  that  of  the  bug ; 
the  protmsible  parts  in  the  former  he 
considers  to  be  modifications  of  epi- 
pharynx  and  hypopharynx ;  and  the 
rod-like  structures  to  be  hypopharyngeal 
j  °f  lamellae ;  and  that  they  are  thus  totally 
info  different  from  the  setae  of  bugs.1 2  He 
considers  Lice  to  be  a  distinct  Order  of 
i  Insects  for  which  he  proposes  the  name 
'  Siplmnculata. 

1  The  alimentary  canal  and  nervous 
system  resemble  those  of  Mallophagat 
more  than  they  do  those  of  Herniptera.  The  oesophagus  leads 
into  a  large  stomach  bilobed  in  front ;  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  this  there  open  the  four  Malpighian  tubes,  and  behind  these 
there  is  a  well-marked  small  intestine.  The  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  cephalic  ganglion  and  of  three  other  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  ganglia,  the  posterior  one  the  larger.  It  remains 
doubtful  whether  or  not  the  first  of  these  three  ganglia  is  the 
infra-oesophageal  one.3 

The  species  of  lice,  so  far  as  known,  are  not  numerous,  some 
six  genera  and  about  forty  species  being  all  that  are  recorded ; 
they  occur  on  various  Jjjnds  of  mammals,  including  some  that  live 
in  water.  Seals  have  a  genus,  Echinophthirius,  peculiar  to  them. 
Monkeys  are  specially  liable  to  be  affected  by  lice ;  the  genus  j 
that  chiefly  occurs  on  them  is  Pedieimis,  a  very  distinct  one,  in  " 
which  there  are  only  three,  instead  of  five  joints  to  the  antennae. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  louse  is  Haematomyzus  elephantis, ; 
that  of  the  elephant ;  it  ha.s  a  long  proboscis  in  front  of  the  head. 
As  a  rule  each  species  of  louse  is  confined  to  one  species  of  Mam¬ 
malia,  or  to  very  closely  allied  forms.  Man  is  said  to  be  infested 


1  End.  Meddel.  iii.  1891,  p.  82.  • 

2  Of.  Graber,  Zcdschr.  wiss.  Zool,  xxii.  1872,  p.  165,  and.  Landois  in  the  same 

Journal,  xiv.  1864,  p.  21. 
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by  three  species,  Pediculus  capitis,  P.  vestimenti  and  Phthirius 
inguinalis  ;  Meinert  is  of  opinion  that  P.  capitis  and  P.  vestimenti 
are  only  one  species,  and  Schiodte  appears  also  tt^fave  thought 
this  probable.  Andrew  Murray  was  of  opinion  fmtt  the  heads 
of  different  varieties  of  men  are  infested  by  distinct  varieties  of 
P. ,  capitis.  His  conclusion  was  dfeefly  based  on  examination  of 
specimens  preserved  by  Charles  Darwin  ;  it  requires  confirmation. 
Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  life-history  of  the  louse.  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek  made  himself  the  corpus  vile  for  an  experiment,  from  which 
he  concluded  that  the  Pediculus  vestimenti  is  very  prolific.  That 
scientific  men  did  not  know  whether  the  louse  bites  or  sucks  was 
formerly  made  the  ground  for  a  taunt.  Schiodte  has  given  an 
almost  pleasing  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  settled  this,1 
showing  that  the  sucking  action  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Accounts 
of  disease  called  Phthiriasis,  attributed  to  lice,  are  to  be  found  in 
many  old  books,  but  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  us  in  believing 
anything  more  than  that  persons  suffering  from  some  disease,  and 
in  a  neglected  and  filthy  condition,  were  horribly  infested  with 
these  disgusting  Insects. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  Pediculidae  are  Hemiptera  degraded  by 
a  long  exclusive  persistence  in  parasitic  habits.  At  present, 
however,  this  must  be  looked  on  as  a  pious  opinion,  rather  than 
as  an  induction  from  our  knowledge  of  their  morphology  and 
embryology ;  for  this  is  at  present  too  imperfect  to  warrant  any 
final  conclusion. 


/ 


Ann.  Nat.  History  (3),  xvii.  1866,  p.  213. 
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NOTES  AND  CORRIGENDA 
♦ 

YOL.  YI.  .  ' 

Note  to  P.  4  :  Glassification  of  Ilymenoptera.  Mr.  W,  Ashmead  lias 
published 1  a  sketch  of  a  new  classification  of  Hymenoptera,  in  which  the 
points  we  have  suggested  are  given  effect  to  ;  the  first  division  of  the  Petiolata 
being  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  ovipositor,  while 
part  of  the  Proetotrypidae  is  brought  into  the  Aculeate  division.  We  cannot, 
however,  commend  this  arrangement  as  final,  for  several  points  have  not 
received  sufficient  consideration. 

Note  to  P.  172,  line.  22.  For  the  words  “We  shall  subsequently 
see,”  substitute  “  We  have  previously  said”  (p.  161). 

Note  to  P.  350.  line  10  from  bottom:  instead  of  “only  one  genus,” 
read  “  only  one  Old  World  genus.” 

Note  to  P,  541.  line  16  :  instead  of  “two”  read  “ten.” 

YOL.  V. 

P.  217,  line  4.  For  sterna  read  nota. 

P.  271.  The  lettering  of  Pig.  158  is  erroneous  ;  under  the  lower  point¬ 
ing  line  the  letter  d  should  be  inserted,  and  the  left  hand  upper  pointing 
line  should  bear  the  letter  c  instead  of  d. 

P.  277.  line  7.  Instead  of  Pig.  162,  read  Pig.  163  ;  and  line  9,  instead 
of  Fig.  163  read  Pig.  164. 

P.  378.  The  species  figured  lias  since  been  described  bv  Mr.  Haviland 
os  Tarn  n  alt  a  a 

P.  -380.  The  species  figured  has  since  been  described  by  Mr.  Haviland 
as  Tan  rs  utmhil  “  " 

P  38.3  R  dot,  m  j  pqtonnvs.  It  lias  been  recorded  (P.  Boston  Soc.  xii. 
1869,  p.  139)  that  this  is  not.  a  Termite,  but  an  immature  form  of  the 
eaiuig  Bi  uln/l  this  in  ih„u> 

Pp.  480  and  481.  It-  is  not  made  clear  that  the  distinction  in  the, 
number  of  joints  of  the  palpi  of  Phryganeides  and  Limnoplnlides  applies  to 
the  males  only  ;  m  both  groups  the  number  of  joints  in  the  females  is  five. 
The  remark  as  to  Phryganeides  occurring  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is 
erroneous.  It  is  Limuophihdes  that  reappear  in  Chili,  not  Phryganeides. 

P.  490.  Fig.  333  A,  /  and  its  line  point  to  a  division  of  the  mesonotum, 
not  of  the  metanotum. 

P.  564.  Habits  of  Pelecw.us.  Mr.  S.  A.  Forbes' has  recorded  an  observa¬ 
tion  suggesting  that  P.  polyturator  may  be  a  parasite  of  Lamellicom  "beetles 
of  the  genus  La-chnosterna.  See  Pep.  Ins.  Illinois,  six.  1896,  p.  79. 

3  iV.  Fork  Eni.  Soe.  vii.  March  1899,  p.  45. 
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Abdomen,  of  Chrysis,  2  ;  of  Coleoptera, 
185  ;  of  Diptera,  446  ;  of  Hemiptera, 
538  ;  of  Lepidoptera,  313  ;  of  Thy- 
■  sanoptera,  528 
Abdominal  legs,  9 
Abeille-perce-bois,  33 
Abeille  tapissiere,  51 
Abispa,  77 

Acacia  fistulosa,  beetles  in,  213 
Acalyptrate  Muscidae,  494 
Acanfhia,  560 
Acanthomeridae,  483 
Acanthosoma  griseum,  546 
Acari,  relations  to  Insects,  220,  228,  238, 
530 

Acentropus,  425 
Acephalous  larvae,  449 
Achreioptera,  219 
Acraeides,  350 
A  cridiwm,  maroccanum,  254 
Acrocera  globulus,  490 
Acroceridae,  489 
Acronycta,  418 
Actias  Inna,  374 
Actiidae,  510 
Acutilingues,  20  . 

Adapted  excrement,  284,  284,  380 
Addops,  221 

Adensamer,  on  Ascodipteron,  520 
Adephaga,  190,  200  f.,  216,  234 
Adimeridae,  240 
Adimerus  setosus,  241 
Adlerz,  on  Farmicoxenus,  160  ;  on  Tomo- 
gnathus,  161 
Adminicula,  327 
Aides,  455  n. 

Aegeria,  387 

Aegeriidae,  386  4 

Aegialitidae,  265 
Aegocera  tripartita,  411 
Aenictus,  159,  179,  ISO 


Aenigmatias  Mattoides,  495 
Aeolothrips  fasciata,  528 
Aepophilidae,  559 
A'epus,  206 
Aerostatic  setae,  408 
Aerostats,  449 
Aganaidae,  408 
Agaristidae,  370,  371,  410 
Agdistes,  426 
Agdistinae,  426 

Agenia  carbonaria,  A.  hyalipennis,  105 

Ageronia,  354 

Aglycyderes  setifer,  298 

Aglycyderidae,  297 

Agromyzidae,  504 

Agrotis,  415  ;  A.  spina,  417 

Ahuatle,  504 

Alaena,  350 

Alaopone,  179,  180 

Alar  organs — see  Wings,  Elytra,  Tegmina 
Aletici  xylino.e,  416 

Aleurodes  brassicae,  592;  A.  immaculate 1, 

591 

Aleurodidae,  591 

Alncita,  426;  A.  polydactyla.  426 
Alucitidae,  371,  426 
Alula,  447 
Amara,  205 

Amber,  Insects  in,  144,  269,  45S 

Amblyoponc,  180 

Amblyoponides,  132,  ISO 

Ambrosia,  295 

AmhryUis,  409 

A  mic'ta  qiiadrangidans,  394 

Avmophi/a.  Ill  ;  A.  utKuis,  111  ;  .4. 

hirsvta.  111  ;  A.  bdoscricc,^  111 
Ampliicyrtides,  24-1 
Amphidasis  M.uhtria,  412,  414 
Amphiodont,  193 

AmphLxt  kcuutci,  207 
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Argiva,  414 

Argynnis,  larvae,  354  ;  A.  paphia,  andro- 
conia,  332  ^ 

Argyromoeba  sirmata,  76  ;  A.  trifasciata, 

486 

Arista,  442 
Army-worm,  416 

Afomia  moschata,  188 
Arthropterus,  214 
Asclera  caerulea,  267 
Ascodipteron,  520. 

A  semorhoptrum  lippulum,  160 
Asilidae,  491 

Asilus,  492  ;  A.  crdbroniformis,  441 
Asparagus-beetle,  281 
Aspidiotus  cameUiae,  692;  A,  nerii,  595, 
development  of,  596 
Aspidiphorus,  246 
Aspidomorpha,  pupa,  283,  284 
Association,  of  Amrgates  and  Tetra- 
m orium,  160-;  of  ants  and  other  Insects 
etc.,  180  f. ;  of  Formica  and  Formi- 
eoxenus,  159  ;  of  Strongylognathus  and 
Tetramorium,  162  ;  of  Tomognathus  and 
Leptothorax,  161 
Astata  hoops,  119 
Astatides,  119 
Asteidae,  504 
Astomella  lindeni,  490 
Astynomus,  285 
A  temeles,  225  ;  and  ant,  182 
Athericerous,  441 
Atherix,  481  ;  A.  ibis,  480 
Athous  rhombeus,  257 
Atractocerus,  254 

Atrophy  of  mouth  and  stomach,  310  ■ 

Atta,  137,  164  n.,  165,  502 
Attacus,  373  ;  A.  atlas •,  373 
Attelabides,  291 
Attini,  158,  159,  165 
Attitude,  381,  384,  385,  388,  412,  413, 
425,  429 

Atylotus  fulrns,  483 
Autocrates  aenea,  275 
Automeris,  373 
Axin,  598  • 

Azteca,  158 
Azygos  oviduct,  §21 

Badamia  exdamationis,  365 
Barrett,  on  increase  of  melanism,  414 
Basket-worms,  393 

Bat-parasites,  521,  560  i 

Bataillon,  on  metamorphosis,  306 
Bates,  H.  W.,  on  classification  of  butterflies, 

.  344  ;  on  homoeochromatism,  351  ;  on 
Megacephala,  201 

Batesian  mimicry,  337,  339  ^ 

Bathyscia,  221 
Beak,  532 

Beauregard,  on  vesicating  Insects,  275 
Beaver,  Insect  on,  219,  221 


Becher,  on  mouth  of  Diptera,  444  n. 
Bed-bug,  559  ;  enemy  of,  558 
Beddard,  on  animal  coloration,  339  n. 

Bee  {i.e,  honey-bee) — see  Apis  mdlifico, 
Bee-louse  or  -tick,  520 

Bees  born  cf  carcases,  myth,  499 
Bees’  nest  beetle,  235 
Bees,  stylopised,  300,  303 
Beetles,  184  f. 

Bellesme,  on  buzzing,  19 
Belostomidae,  534,  565 
Bembecidae,  482 
Bembecides,  119  f. 

Bemhex,  509  ;  B.  rostrata,  4,  120,  120  f.  ; 

B.  spinolae,  130  n.  ♦. 

Benchucha  bug,  559 
Berosus,  218 
Berytidae,  548 

BiUo,  475,  476,  477  ;  B.  marci,  477 

Bibionidae,  475 

Birds  and  butterflies,  338 

Biscuit-weevil,  247 

Bitoma  crenata,  233 

Bittacmnorpha,  473 

Black-fly,  530 

Blanchard,  on  flies  attacking  man,  517' n.- 
Blepharoceridae,  464 
Blind  beetles,  205,  221,  233 
Blissus  leucopterus,  548 
Blister-beetles,  269 

Blochmann,  on  founding  new  nests,  145 
Blood-sucking,  Diptera,  457  ;  Mosquitoes, 
467 

Blood-worms,  468 
Blow-flies,  511 
Blue-bottles,  511 
Bogus  Yucca-moth,  433 
Boletophila  luminosa,  463 
Boll-worm,  416 
Bombardier-beetles,  201 
Bombus,  53  f. ;  insect  in  nest  of,  221  ;  fleas 
in  nests  of,  525  ;  parasite  of,  94,  497  : 
proboscis  of,  13  f.,  14  ;  B.  agrorum,  54  ; 
B.  lapidarius,  54  ;  B.  muscorum,  57  ;  B. 
variabilis,  60 
Bombycee.  367 
Bombycidae,  36S,  375,  406 
Bombyliidae,  485 
Bombylius  major,  488 
Bombyx  mori,  375  ;  B.  yamamai,  325 
Book-worm,  247 
Borboridae,  504 
Borborus,  505 

Borocera  madagascm-icnsis,  405 
Bostrichidae,  246 
Bot-flies,  514 
Brachelytra,  334 
Bracliycera,  441,  451 
Brachycerides,  291  • 

Brachyscelides,  592,  598 
Brachytarsus,  290  > 
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Celyphidae,  504 
Celyphus,  505 
Cemonws  unicolor,  128 
Cephaloidae,  275 
Cephalomyia,  maculata,  515 
GephaZoon,  275 

Cephalothorax,  465  ;  of  Stylops-laxva,  302 

Cephenomyia  rufibnrbis,  517 

Cerambycidae,  278,  285 

Cerambycides,  287 

Ceramius,  89  ;  C.  lusitanicus,  89 

Oeranchia,  37  4 

Cerapachys,  175  n. 

Cemtina,  11 ,32 
Ceratocampidae,  368,  375 
Ceratocombidae,  559 
Ceratognathini,  194,  195 
Ceratonema,  401 

Ceratopogon,  469 ;  C.  bipunctatus,  G.  puli- 
caris,  C.  varius,  470 

Generis,  125  ;  G.  arenaria,  125  ;  O. 
bupresticida,  125  ;  C.  labiata,  125  ;  G. 
tuberculata,  126 
Cercopidae,  577 
Oeresa  bubalus,  C.  taurina,  577 
Cerocmna  schaefferi,  275 
Ceropliytides,  260 
Ceroplastes  cerifenis,  597 
Geroplatus  mastersi,  463 
Cerura  vinula,  383 
Cervical  sclerites,  472 
Getonia,  in  ants’-nests,  149  ;  G.  Jloricola, 
200 

Cetoniides,  195,  199 

Chaerocampa,  380 ;  recte  Ckoerocampa 

Chaetophorous,  446 

Chaetotaxy,  446 

Chafers,  194  f. 

Chalcosiidae,  391,  420 
Ckalia  hocldngi,  394 

Chalicodoma,  32,  35  ;  G.  muraria,  30,  35 
f.,  36,  254,  486  ;  C.  parietina,  O.pyre- 
naica,  39 

Change  of  habit  in  larva,  301,  431 
Chapman,  Dr.  T.  A.,  on  Chrysis,  3  ;  on 
classification  of  pupae  of  Lepidoptera, 
367  ;  on  Hepialus,  398  ;  on  Metoecus 
paradoxus,  268  j^on  pupa  of  Lepidop¬ 
tera,  327  n. 

Gharagia,  396 

Chartergus  chartarius,  nest  of,  82,  83 

Cheilosia  chrysocoma ,  439 

Cheimatobia  brwmata,  414 

Cheliomyrmex,  180 

Chelonariides,  242 

Ckelonia,  410 

Chelostoma,  35 

Ghenniwn  bituberculatum,  224 
Chernies,  583,  586,  587  ;  C.  abictis,  686, 
687,  589 

Cheshire,  on  proboscis  of  bee,  15 
digger,  525 


Child,  on  sense-organ,  442 
China-marks,  421  ^ 

Chinch-bug,  548  • 

Chionea  araneoides, _47i 
Chiromyzidae,  479 
Chironomidae,  468,  474 
Ohironomus,  440,  468 
Chlamydes,  279 
Cklorion,  110 
Chloropidae,  504 
Chlorops,  504 
Chaerocampa  elpenor,  380 
Choerocampini,  381 
Cholodkovsky  on  Chernies,  586 
Cho-ragus  sheppardi,  290 
Chorion,  322 
Chrysalis,  326,  344 
Chrysauginae,  423 
Chrysididae,  1  f. 

Chrysiridia  madagascariensis,  419 
Ghrysis  bidentata,  3 ;  O.  ignita,  3  ;  C. 

shanghaiensis,  4 
Chrysochus  pretiosus,  279 
Chrysocoris  grandis,  303  n. 

Chrysomelidae,  276,  278  f. 

Chrysomelides,  279 
Chrysopolomidae,  396  . 

Chrysops,  482 

Cicada,  123  ;  C.  plebeia,  574  ;  G.  septen- 
decim,  569 
Cicadellinae,  578 
Cicadidae,  568  f. 

Cicmdela  hybrida,_  202 
Cicindelidae,  201  f. 

Gicinnus,  378  n. 

►  Gilix  glaucata  =  spinula,  401 
Cimex,  560 ;  C.  lectularius,  559 
Cimicidae,  559 
Cioidae,  245 
Cis  melliei,  245 
Cistelidae,  264 

Cistus  salvifolius,  beetle-larvae  in,  282 

CUhaerias,  348 

Githeronia,  375 

Cixiides,  576 

Cixius,  575 

Clambidae,  323 

Clasper,  314 

Classification,  of  ants,  144  ;  of  bees,  20  ; 
of  butterflies,  341  ;  of  Coleoptera,  189  ; 
of  Diptera,  454  f.;  of  Hemiptern,  543  ; 
of  Hymenoptera  Aculeatn,  10 ;  of  Lepi- 
•  doptera,  339  f.  ;  of  moths,  366  f. 
Clavicornia,  189,  213,  265 
Claviger  iestaems,  224 
CJavigerides,  224 
Clavus,  539 
®lear-wings,  386 
Cleggs,  481 
Clcosiris,  400 
C/eptes,  2,  4 

Cleridae,  253  , 
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Cuneus,  539,  540 
Cupesidae,  234 
Curculionidae,  290 
Curtice,  on  Hypodermu,  516 
Curupira,  465. 

Cut- worms,  415 
Cyathoceridae,  243 

Cybister  Ifderimarginahs  or  roeseli,  210  ; 

0*.  tripimctatus ,  211 
Cfybocephalus,  232 
Cycliea,  279,  282 

Cyclorrhapha,  454 ;  C.  Aschiza,  455, 494  f. ; 

C.  Schizopliora,  456,  503  f. 

Cylidrus,  253 
Cylindrotomina,  474 
Cymatoplioridae,  368,  386 
Cymbidae,  410 
Cyncmyia  mortuorum,  510 
Cyphagogus  segnipes,  296 
Cyphanta,  368  11. 

Cyphmda  davata,  576 
Oyphonidae,  255 
Cyrtidae,  489 
Cyrtocorides,  545 
.  Oyrtocoris  monstrosus,  546 

^Dacnides,  237 
Dactylopvus  eitri,  595 
Daddy-long-legs,  471 
Dakrnma  cocddiwra,  424 
Dalla  Torre,  Catalogue  of  Hymenoptera, 
21 

Danaides,  344,  31ft 
Danaioid  Heliconiidae,  346 
Danais  archippus,  or  plexippus,  345 
Dances,  351,  464,  493,  554 
Darwin,  C.,  on  Pdobius,  208 
Darwin,  F.,  on  proboscis  of  Lepidoptera, 
311  n. 

Dascillidae,  243,  255 
Dascillus  cervinus,  255 
Dasychira  pudibunda,  408  ;  D.  rossii, 
407 

Dasygastres,  20,  35  f. 

Dasypoda  hvrtipes,  27 
Dead-leaf  butterfly,  353 
Death-watches,  248,  254 
December-motb,  406 
Deer  bot-fly,  517  * 

Deer-fly,  518 
Delphacides,  576 
Deltocephglus  inimicKS,  578 
Deltoidae,  418,  423 
Denudatae,  20,  29 
Deporaus,  291 

Dermatobia  noxialis,  517  * 

Dermestidae,  241 
Deroat,  400 
Derodontidae,  244,  253 
Derodontus  maculatus,  245 
De  Saussure,  on  wasps’  nests,  81 
•Devil’s  coach-horse,  225 
VOL.  VI 


Dewitz,  on  development,  of  sting,.  8  ;  of 
thoracic  appendages,  9 
Dexiidae,  510  * 

Diactor  Ulineatus,  547 
Dianeura,  392 
Diateina  holymenoides,  547 
Dichoptic,  440 
Dicthadia,  178,  180 
Dictyocicada,  543 

Dilophus  febrilis,  477  ;  D.  vulgaris,  476 
Dimera,  54k 

Dimorphic,  generations,  586  ;  males,  161, 
172 

Dimorphism,  139  ;  of  wings,  549 
Dinapate  wrightii,  246 
Dingar,  70 

Dinoponera  grandis,  132,  134,  171 
Dionychopus  niveus,  410  : 

Diopsidae,  503,  50k,  505 

Diopsis  apicalis,  503 

Dioptinae,  409 

Dioptoina  adainsi,  251 

Dioscorea  batatas,  beetle-larvae  in,  280 

Dwxys  cincta,  32,  43 

Diphyllides,  237 

Diplocotes,  248 

Diplonychus,  566 

Diploplectron,  119 

Diploptera,  10,  71  f. 

Diplosara  lignivora,  429 
Diplosis,  459  ;  D.  resinicola,  459 
Dipsocoris  alienus,  559 
Diptera,  438  f. 

Dipterous  parasitic  larva,  26 
Dirphia  tarquinia,  377 
Discoeellular  nervines,  318 
Disnwrphia,  346,  357 
Dissociation  of  embryo,  70  n. 

Dixa,  471 
Dixidae,  471 

Dohrn,  Anton,  on  Hemiptera,  538 
Dolichoderides,  157 
Dolichopidae,  493 
Dolichopus  tmdulaius,  441 
Dolichurus  haemorrhous,  116 
Donacia,  280 
Donaciides,  279 

Dorsal  vessel,  320  ;  529 — see  also  Internal 
Anatomy 
Dorycera,  504 
Doryceridae,  504 
Dorylides,  174  f. 

Dorylini,  175,  177 

Dorylus,  133,  177,  179  ;  D.  hchvhis. 

178 

Duryphora  decani ineatii,  278 
Dragon,  383,  385 
Dtepanidae,  370,  400 
Drepanosiphmu  fdatanuides,  5S5 
Drepanulidae,  400  • 

Drilides,  248 

Driver  auts,  178  ( 
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Eucnemides,  260 
Eudaemonia,  373 
Eudamus  proteins ,  340 
Eueides,  351 
Eugereon  hockingi,  542 
Euglossa,  34  ;  E.  cordata,  35 
Eugnoristus  monachus,  289 
Eulema,  35 
Euten,  414 
EvXyes,  558 
Ewmaeus.  3f>5 

Eumenes  arbustorum,  73;  E.  coarctata, 
73,  74 ;  E.  conica,  74  ;  E.  flavopicta, 
72  ;  E,  pomiformis ,  72 ;  E.  ungui- 
culata,  73 
Eumenidae,  72  f. 

Eumolpides,  279 
Eumyiid  flies,  456 
Euparagia,  89 
Euphoria,  200 
Euplocia,  408 
Euploea,  345 
Eupoda,  279,  280 
Eupsalis  minuta,  296 
Eupterotidae,  368,  376 
Eurygona,  larva,  355 
lEuschemon  rafflesiae,  371  , 

Eusemia  villicoides,  410 
Eusthenes  pratti,  533 
Euthyrhynchusjloridanus,  546 
Excoecanabiglanchdosa,  424 
Excrement  as  covering,  281,  283,  463 — 
see  also  Adapted  excrement. 
Exeremental  dwellings,  284,  379 
External  structure,  of  Aphidae,  588  ;  of 
Chrysididae,  2  ;  of  Coleoptera,  185  ;  of 
Diptera,  439  f.  ;  of  fleas,  523  ;  of  Hemi- 
ptera,  534 ;  of  Hepialus,  400  ;  of  Hymen- 
optera  Aculeata,  5  ;  of  Lepidoptera, 
307  f.  ;  of  Thrips,  527 
Exudation  of  fluid,  238 
Eye-collar,  387 

Eyes,  four  in  number,  215,  251,  476 

Eabre,  J.  H.,  on  Ammophila,  111  ;  on  An¬ 
thrax,  486  ;  on  Bembex,  120  f.  ;  on 
Calicurgus,  101;  on  Chalicodoma,  37  f.; 
on  Eumenes,  72  ;  on  Halietus,  24  ;  on 
Miltogramma,  50§  ;  on  Osmia,  48  f.  ; 
on  Scarabaeus,  196  ;  on  Scotia,  97  f.  ; 
on  Sitaris,  272  ;  on  Sphex,  108  ;  on 
Stelis  nasuta,  30 
False  cones  of  Chermes,  587 
Families  of  moths,  key  to,  368  f. 

Feeding  young,  147 
Eertonius  luteicollis,  130 
Fever-fly,  477 

Filania,  and  Mosquitos,  468 

Filicornia,  200 

Finding  nest,  38  f.,  126 

Finn,  on  protected  butterflies,  345  n. 

Flagella,  384,  442 


Flatides,  576 
Flax-seed  cocoon,  460 
Fleas,  522  f. 

Fly-disease,  513 

Food,  abstinence  from,  254 ;  of  bee- 
larvae,  19  ;  small  in  amount,  277 
Food-reservoir,  320 
Footmen,  409 
Forbes,  on  ant  sounds,  156 
Forel,  Aug.,  on  tropical  American  Ants, 
138  ;  on  classification  of  Ants,  144 
Forest-fly,  518 

Formica  exsectoides,  149  ;  F.  fusca,  137, 
150,  151  ;  F.  rufa,  148,  154  ;  F.  san- 
guinea,  149  ;  F.  schavfussi,  152 
Formicidae,  131  f. 

Formicoxenus  nitidulus,  148,  159 
Fornax,  260 

Fossil,  Ants,  143  ;  Beetles,  261  ;  Diptera, 
458  ;  Hemiptera,  542  ;  Thrips,  531  ; 
Wasps,  88 — see  also  Palaeozoic 
Fossores,  7,  10,  90  f.,  346  ;  classification, 
93, 

Fossorial  solitary  wasps — see  Fossores 
Founding  new  nests,  Ants,  145  f. 
Frenulum,  316,  318,  319,  400 
Friederich,  on  Parnid  larvae,  244 
Friese,  on  habits  and  classification  of  bees, 
21  ;  on  hosts  and  parasites.  30  f. 
Fritillaries,  352,  354 
Froghoppers,  577 
Frog-spit,  577 
Frontal  ganglion,  320 
Fulgora  Candelaria,  675 
Fulgoridae,  543,  574  ;  larva  living  on,  404 
Fulgorina,  543 
Fumea,  393,  395 
Fungus  cultivated  by  ants,  167 
Fungus-gnats,  462 
Funnel-twister,  292 

Gad-flies,  481 

Gakan,  J.  C.,  on  Praogena,  264 
Galea,  309 
Galerucides,  279 
Galgulidae,  562 
Galleria  mdlonella,  306,  331 
Galleriidae,  423 
Gall-midge-flies,  461 

Galls,  262,  430,  424  ;  of  Coccidae,  59S  ; 
of  Aphids  and  Phylloxera,  5S7  ;  of 
Psyllidae,  580  ;  of  Thrips,  530 
Ganglbauer,  on  Stapbylinidac,  224 
Garden -whites,  357 

Garman,  on  mouth-parts  of  Thvsanoptera, 
528 

Gastropacba  guerci/olia ,  405 
Gaslrophi! ns  ajui,  515 
Gavara,  401 

Gelechiides,  429  * 

Gena,  185 

Generations,  306  » 
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Henicocephalklae,  554 
Hepialidae,  306,  369,  396  f. 

Hepialvs,  309,  310,  311,  317,  319,  322  ; 
II.  hvnnili  ami  others,  396  f. ;  H.  lupuli- 
tt  us,  397 
Heredity,  454 
Heriades,  35 

Hermatobates  haddoni,  553 
Htinnetia,  479 
Hesperiidae,  341,  342,  363 
Hessian  fly,  452,  460 
Ileslia  idea,  340 
Heterocera,  340,  366,  f. 

Ileteroceridae,  219,  243 
HRerugenea,  402 
Heterogeneidae,  402  ' 

Ueterogyna,  10,  131  f. 

Heterogynidae,  369,  392 
Heterogynis,  369  n.,  392 
Heteromera,  190,  262  f. 

Heteroneuridae,  504 

Heteronolvs  trinodosus,  576 

Heteroptera,  532,  534,  535,  539,  543 

Heterotarsini,  264 

Hexatoma  pellncens,  441 

Heylaerts,  on  Psychidae,  392 

Hibernation,  of  Vanessa,  352 

Ililara,  493 

HUbrkles,  405 

Hill-ant,  see  Formica  rvfa 

Hill-grub,  417 

Hhnantopteridae,  392 

Himera  pennaria,  411 

Hippobosca  equina,  518 

Hippoboscidae,  5!|£ 

Hippopsini,  288 
Hirmoneura  obscura,  485 
Hispa,  282 
Hispides,  279,  282 
Histeridae,  230 
Histia,  391 
Histoblasts,  453 
Histolysis,  452,  595 
Hookings,  on  stingless  bees,  63 
Hoffer,  on  Bcmibus,  54 
Hollandiidae,  396 
Hololepta,  230 
Holometopa,  504  , 

Holoptic,  440 
Holoptilides,  557 
Holymenia,  547 
Homoeochromatism,  337,  351 
Homoeoderus  mellyi,  193 
Homomorpha,  542 
Homophysinae,  421 

Homoptera,  532,  534,  535,  .543,  544  ; 

parasite  of,  303,  497 
Honey,  18,  80 
Honey-ant,  152 
Honey-bee — see  Apis  mellijica 
Honey-dew,  580,  589,  597 
Hook-tips,  400 


Hoplopus,  74 

Horn,  G.  H. ,  on  classification  of  C'arabidae, 
.206  ;  of  Silphidae,  223 
Horn,  W.,  on  classification  of  Cicindelidae 
202  n. 

Hornet,  81,  87 
Hornet’s-nest  beetle,  227 
Horns  as  food,  430 
Horse  bot-fly,  515 
Horse-flies,  481,  518 
Hot  springs,  Insects  in,  479 
House-fly,  511 
Hover-flies,  498 

Hubbard,  on  ambrosia-beetles,  295  ;  on 
Phobetron,  403  ;  on  Xenos,  303 
Huxley,  on  Aphids,  585,  589  ;  on  sclerites 
of  oesophagus,  15 
Hybocampa  milhauseri,  385 
Hybotinae,  492 

Hydnophytum,  139  ;  H.  montanum,  138 
Hydrocampa  nymphaeata,  421 
Hydrocampidae,  421 
Hydrocampinae,  421 
Hydrocores,  562 
Hydrocorisae,  562 
Hydrocyphon  deflexicollis,  256 
Hydrometra,  552  ;  H.  stagnonmi,  551 
4  >  Hydrometridae,  551 
Hydrophilidae,  216  f, 

Hydrophilides,  219 
Hydrophilus  piceus,  217 
Hydroporides,  201 
Hydroporns,  211,  212 
Hydroscaphidae,  228 
Hydrous  carahoides,  218 
Hygrobia,  208 
Hylecoetus  dermestoides,  255 
Hylemyia  strigosa,  506 
Hymenitis,  346 

Hymenoptera  Aculeata,  4  f.  ;  H.  Tubuli- 
fera,  1  f. 

Hyper-metamorphosis,  270,  488 
Hypertely,  in  Kallima,  354 
Hyphydrus,  212 
Hypnody,  489 
Hypocephalus  armatus,  288 
Hypochlorite  of  potash,  368  n. 

Hypoderma  bovis,  H.  lineata,  515 
Hyponomeuta.  parasite  of,  70  n. 
Hypopharyngeal  sclerites,  14,  17 
Hypopharynx,  15  n.,  324,  443,  524,  600 
Hypopygium,  446 
Hypsidae,  370,  40 8 
Hypsoides  mdama,  376 
Hystrichopsylla  talpae,  523 

Idiafasciata,  513 
Idoloihrips  spectrum,  527 
Imaginal  discs  or  folds,  596 
Imbauba  ant,  158 
Individual,  585 

Inedible  associations,  338,  339  t 
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Zeto,  397  ;  L.  vcnus,  396 
Zeucania  nnipnnctaia,  416 
Leuckart,  on  Melophagus,  519 
Zeucospis,  46  ;  L.  gigas,  44 
Leuthner,  on  OdontolaUs,  193 
Zibythea,  34% 

Libytheides.355 
Lice,  599  f* 

Ligula,  16 
Zimacodes,  489 

Limacodidae  370,  401  ;  parasite  of,  4 
Zimnas  chrysippus,  345  # 

Limnichides,  242 
Zimnobia  intermedia,  472 
Limnobiinae,  472 
Liiriochores  taumas,  340 
Zimothrips  denticornis,  530 
Lintlemaun,  on  injuries  from  Tlirips,  530 
Lingua,  16 
Lingula,  15 

Zimnetopum  microcephalum,  158 
.Zipara  lucens,  128,  451 
Liparidae,  406 
Ltponeura  bremrostris,  465 
Liponeuridae,  464 
Zipoptena  cervi,  518 
Ziptena,  356 

Lipteninae,  356  ^ 

Lita  solanella,  430  ^ 

" Zithophilus,  239 
Lithosiidae,  408 
Lithosiinae,  409 
Llaveia  axinus,  598 
Lobster,  383  ;  Lobster-moth,  385 
Loepa  netcara,  374 
Lohita  grandis,  M9 
Lomaptera,  200 
Zomechnsa,  142,  225 
Lonchaeidae,  504 
Lonchopteridae,  490 

Longevity,  33,  135,  286,  306  ;  of  Cicada, 
569  ;  of  Melolontha,  198  ;  of  Scarabaeus, 


Lorum,  14,  14,  16 

Lowne,  on  blow-fly,  449  ;  on  foot  oi 
Dytiscus,  211 
Lucanidae,  193  * 

Lucanus  cermis,  194  ;  antenna  of,  191 
Luciferase,  Lueiferine,  259 
Lucilia,  511,  512  ;  L.  caesar,  L.  nvacel- 
laria,  L.  sericata,  512 
Zwciola,  249  ;  L.  italica,  249 
Zudia  delegorguei,  373 
Luminescence,  250,  258  f.,  463,  469 
Lunula,  442 

Ljitz,  on  exudation  of  Coceinellidae,  238 
Zycmim  baetica,  356 
Lycaenidae,  $41,  355,  356 
Lyeides,  %4S 
Lycmea,  346 


Lymantriidae,  370,  406 
Lymexylon  navale,  254 
Lymexylonidae,  254 

Lyonnet,  on  anatomy  of  caterpillar,  324  : 

Mctchmrota  guttigera,  578 
M’Cook,  on  honey-tub  ants,  152 
Mmrocnemie,  389 
Macroglossini,  380 
Maerolepidoptera,  340 
Macronychus  quadrituberculatus,  244 
Macrotoma  herns,  287 
Maggot,  449 
Malaehiidae,  252 
Malachius  aeneus,  252 
Malacodermidae,  248,  252,  266 
Malaxation,  110,  126 
Malpighian  tubes,  320,  334,  429,  449,  46 
466,473,529,540,588 
MamiUo  curtisea,  378 
Man — see  Manna 

Mandibles,  of  Lepidoptera,  308  ;  of  pup 
436,  437 

Mandibulata,  434,  536 


Marnne,  377 
Marbled- white,  347 
Marchal,  on  embryonic  dissociation, 
on  Ammophila,  111  ;  on  pigmen 
Margarodcs,  595,  597,  598  ;  M.  vit 
Marimbouda  da  casa,  118 
Mamina,  471 
Masaridae,  88  f. 

Masaris,  89  ;  M.  ■vespiformis,  88,  5 
Mason-bee,  35  f. — see  Chalicodmi, 
New  Zealand,  107 
Mastigus,  223 

Matthews,  on  Hydroscapliidae  and 
lophidae,  228  ;  on  Sphaeriidae,  2 
Maxillae,  of  I,epidoptera,  309 
Mayer,  Paul,  on  Hemiptera,  536 
Meadow-brown,  347 
Meal-worm,  263,  264 
Mealy-bugs,  592 
Mechanitidae,  346 
Medeten/s  ambignvs,  493 
Median  nervure,  318 
Megacephala,Ml 

McgachUe,  35^K  ;  M.  albocincta,  t 
M.  authracina,  52  ;  M.  fasciaiht 
M.  lanala,  53  ;  M.  proximo.  53 
Megalopides,  270,  2S2 
Megalopygidae,  404 
Megalyhus  gracilis,  490 
Mcganostoma,  543  , 

Megarrhina,  445,  407 
Megascelides,  27 9 


Musotimidae,  423 
Mustiliidae,  37(1 

■  Mutilla,  94,  95 ;  M.  europaea,  94 
Mutillides,  94  f. 

Mycetaea  hirta,  239,  240 
Mycetaeidae,  239 
Mycetobia  pallipes,  462,  463 
Myeetophagidae,  237 
Mytetophilidae,  462 
Mydaidae,  491 
Mygnimia,  105 
Myiasis,  512 
Myiatropaflorea,  499 
Myiodocha  tipuZina,  667 
Myoditini,  267 
Myopinae,  497,  498 
Mymmtra,  82 
Mmkcia,  171 ,  172,  173 
Myrmecocystus  hortideormi,  152  ;  M.  rad- 
liger,  152  ;  M.  mexicanus,  152 
Myrmecodia,  139 
Myrmecophilous  Insects,  181  f. 
Myrmedonia,  226 

Myrmica  laevinodis,  148  ;  M.  rubra,  133  ; 
M.  rubra,  races  ruginodis,  scabrinodis, 

163 

Myrmicides,  158 
*  Myrmicini,  159 

^abides,  556 
NaUs  lativentris,  556 
Nacerdes  melanura,  266 
Nadia  anciUa,  390 
Nagana,  513 

Nagel,  on  digestion  by  injection,  212 

Nagocia  nigricans,  401 

Namsella  fungi,  228 

Nassonoff,  on  Strepsiptera,  301  n.,  302 

Naucoridae,  565 

Necrobia  ruficollis,  253 

Necrophorus,  221 

Nectar,  18 

Nelms  intcrruptus,  antenna,  191 
Nematobola  ortkotricha,  431 
Nematodes,  in  Thysanoptera,  530 
Nematois  metallicus,  321 
Nemeobiides,  355 
Nesneobius  lucina,  335,  355 
Nemestrina,  455  n* 

Nemestrinidae,  484 

Nemocera,  440 ;  N.  Anomala  N.  Vera 
456 

Nemognatha,  304 
Nemosomides,  233 
Neoeastniidae,  372  • 

Neolepidoptera,  366 
Neotropidae,  31fi 
New,  541  ;  N.  cinerea,  563 
Nepidae,  544,  563 
Nepticula,  431 

Nervous  system,  Coleoptera,  191 
Nervules,  319,  429 


Nervuration,  of  Diptera,  447  ;  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  317  f. 

NervureSj  318  ,  319  ;  development  of,  329 
f.  ;  swollen,  347,  348  ;  of  JSumenes,  73 
Nests,  of  ants,  136  f.,  155;  of  Formicafusca 
and  Solenopsisfugax,  137 ;  of  Porphyron- 
pis,  284  ;  of  wasps,  79  f.  79,  81,  83,  87 
Netrocera,  341  n. 

Neuroblasts,  453 

Newbigin,  Miss,  on  pigments,  334 

Newport,  on  Meloe,  270 

Nicagini,  195 

Nicolas,  on  Halidus,  24 

Nilionidae,  265 

Nitidula,  232 

Nitidulidae,  231, 235 

Noctuidae,  311,  370,  410,  411,  414  f. 

Node,  131,  134 

Nolinae.  409 

Nolidae;  410 

Nomada,  30 ;  N.  lathburiana  30  ;  N. 

sexfasciata,  30 
Nonne,  407 
Nopal  cactus,  598 
Nosodendrides,  242 
Notocyrtus,  558 
Notodontidae,  305,  368,  383 
Notodontina,  4H 
Notonectidae,  567 

Number  of  species  :  of  Apidae,  10  :  of 
Butterflies,  343  ;  of  Coccidae,  593  ;  of 
Coleoptera,  184  ;  of  Diptera,  438  ; 
of  Fleas,  525  ;  of  Hemiptera,  543  ; 
of  Lepidoptera,  306 ;  of  Lice,  600  ;  of 
Thrips,  527 
Nun,  407 
Nurses,  66,  134 
Nyctalemon,  419 
Nyctemeridae,  409 
Nycteolinae,  410 
Nyctcribia,  521,  522 
Nycteribiidae,  521 

Nymph,  of  Cicada,  569  ;  of  Thrips,  529 
Nymphainelusa,  452 
NympliaflBae,  341,  343  f. 

Nymplialides,  351 
Nymphipara,  518 

Nymphnla  stagnata,  N.  slraiiotaia ,  423 
Nyssonides,  123 

Oak-Pruner,  286 
Obtusilingues,  20 
Oceanic  bmp>  55^ 

Ocelli,  3S0|  O.  compositi,  325 
Oclitliipliilidae,  50.', 

Ocueria,  407  n.  ;  O.  dispar,  40S 
(knemles,  489 
.  O mn/yna,  409 
On, pus  ole /is,  226 
Odoatolabis  s liicii s is,  193 
Odontoroachi,  171,  173 
Odour,  of  bugs,  541  , 


Odi/nei’ns,  74  f.,  209  ;  0.  vnlilojx,  71 

pu.nr.lum,  77;  0.  reuiforms,  *73,  ’l 
0.  spiaipcs,  3,  76 
Occoccius  yuyondla,  430 
Occodvnut,  137, 164, 1(55  ;  Oe.  ce.pha.loUs,  1 
Oexophylla.  smarogdina,  147 
Oecophorulae,  429 
Oedeagus,  314  [recte  aedeagus] 


Oinophilo.  v-Jio. 
Olcthreutidae, 


Omtnatophoriiiae,  414 
Opetia,  496 

Ophidcrcs  fullonica,  311 
Opomyzidae,  504 

Orange-tip,  357—sec  als< 

Orela  hyalodfsca,  400 
Origin  of  parasitic  bees,  , 
340,371,  4S 


Orthogonius ,  206 

Orthopcrus  atomarius,  0.  brunnipes,  2 
Ortlioptera,  533  ;  parasite  of,  497 
Orlhorrhaplia,  454  ;  0.  Brachycera,  47 


Diptcra,  456  ;  sut^r 
scliinskv,  512 
■liniidae,'  265 
iorhynehides,  437 


Ovipositor,  4? 


)wlet-tnoths,  414 
)x-warbles,  517 

)xijbelus,  129 


Pad,  of  Lepidoptera,  314 
Paedogenesis,  303,  461 
Pagiopoda,  5U 
Palaeolepidoptera,  366 


Patoshmm,  465 
Palustm,  377 
Panyouia  longirostris,  482 

Panurgides,  20 

Papilio,  359  ;  P.  ajax,  forms  of, 
anthnachus,  362  ;  P.  zalmoxis 
Papilionidae,  $42,  357,  359 
Paracelyphus,  606 

Parallel  series  in  Aphidae,  585 
Paravdra,  238 
Parapompilus  " 
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Pectinicornia ,  194 
Pedicinus,  600 
Pediculidae,  599 

Pediculus  capitis,  599,  601  ;  P.  melitta x, 
274  ;  P.  vestimenti,  601 
Pedilidae,  266 
Peduncle,  133,  134 
Pegomyia  inanis,  79 
P«obiidae,  207 

Pelobius  tardus,  208  A 

Pelogonidae,  562  W 

Pelopaeus,  110,  112  n.  ;  P.  bilineatus, 
114;  P.  laetus,  113,  117;  P.  madra- 
spatanus,  113;  P.  spirifex,  112 
Peltasticta,  245 
Peltides,  233 
Pemphigus,  589 
Pemphredon  lugnbris,  128 
Pemphredonides,  127 
Penis,  314 
Pentamera,  190 
Pentanephria,  466 
Pentatoma,  541  ;  P.  rufipes,  635 
Pentatomidae,  633,  545,  546 
Pepsis,  104,  389  ;  P.formosus,  105 
Perez,  on  bee-parasitism,  32 ;  on  Halictus,  24 
Pericoma  canescens,  470 
Perieopinae,  409 

zPeridrepanci,  401  * 

Perilitus,  282 
Peripneustic,  450 
Peritracheal  spaces,  332,  333 
Perkins,  R.C.L.,  on  bee  and  acarid  sym¬ 
biosis,  70  ;  on  Odynerus,  76  ;  on  Prosopis, 
21 

Perophora  batesi,  P.  melshemieri,  377  ;  P. 
sanguinolenta,  379 
t  Perophoridae,  377 
’  Perothopides,  260 

Peytoureau,  on  morphology  of  abdomen, 
313,  314 
Phaeism,  337 
Phalaeridae,  231 
Phaldcrocera  replicata,  474 
Phaloniadae,  4%7 

Phanaeus  splendidulus,  antenna  of,  191 
Pharynx,  320 
Phaudinae,  392 
Pheidole,  165  * 

Pheidologeton  laboriosus,  159  ;  P.  diversus, 

.  167 

Phenax,  575 

Phengodes  hieronymi,  249 
Phengodini,  251 
Philaenus  spumarius,  577  * 

Philanthides,  124  f. 

Philanthus  apiivorus,  127  ;  P.  triangulum, 

425 

Phileurus  didymus,  antenna,  191 
Phihmlhus  nitidus,  225 
Phleljotnmus,  470 
Phloea  corticala,  545 


Phloeides,  545 

Phloeothrips  frumentarnis,  530 
Phobetron  pithecium,  403 
Phonapate,  246 
Phoridae,  494 

Phospkaenits  hemipterus,  249 
Phosphorescence,  250  —  see  also  Lumin¬ 
escence 

Phragma,  307,  313 
Phragmocyttares,  81 
Phthanocoris,  543 
Phthiriasis,  601 
Phthirius  inguinalis,  601 
Phycitidae,  424  # 

Phycodromidae,  504 
Phyllocnistis,  431 
Phyttomorpha  laciniata,  547,  548 
Phyttorhina,  parasite  of,  520 
Phylloxera,  587 
Phylogeny  of  butterflies,  343  11. 
Phymatidae,  554 
Phymatopus,  399 
Physapoda  or  Physopoda,  531 
,  Phytomyzidae,  504 
Phytophaga,  190,  237,  276  f. 

Phytophthires,  544 
Phytoscopic  effects,  336 
Pierella,  348 
Pieridae,  341,  357 

Pieris  brassicae,  340  ;  development  of  wins. 

328,  329,  333 
Piestna,  550 
Pigments,  330,  334,  357 
Pilifer,  308 
Pill-beetles,  242 
Pinaridae,  405 
Piophilidae,  0O4 
Pipunculidae,  496 
Pipunculus,  496 
Pison,  118 
Pit-falls,  481 
Plagio/epis  trimeni,  153 
Plagithmysus,  287 
Plant-lice,  581  f. 

Plants  and  ants,  183 
Plataspides,  545 
Platycnema ,  496 
Platypezidae,  496 
Platyplwra  Ivbbocki,  495 
Platypides,  289,  295 
Platypsyllidae,  219 
Platypsyllns  cantoris,  219 
Platysoma  depressum,  230 
Platystdfcidae,  504 
Pica  uiiuulissiwa,  567 
Pliny,  on  Mason-bee,  44 
Ploiaria  pallida,  556 
Plume-moths,  426 
Plumules,  331 
Plusia,  415 
Pochazia,  576 
Podilegidae,  33 
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PUHnnt  pectinicornis,  253 
PtUocnemus  sidnicus,  557 
PtUomacra,  395 
Ptilomero.  laticaudata,  553 
Ptinidae,  246 

Plomaphila  lacrymosa,  222 
Ptychoptera ,  466 
Ptychopterinae,  472 
Ptyelus  goudoti,  577 
Pngs,  411 

Pule x  avium,  P.  irritant,  P.  serraticeps, 
525  ;  P,  obtusiceps,  525 
Pnlieidae,  522  f. 

Puliciphora  lucifera,  495 
Pulvillus,  446 

Pupa,  of  beetles,  188  f.  ;  coarctata,  452  ; 
obtecta,  227,  327,  451  ;  depositing 
eggs,  469  ;  hairy,  407,  426  ;  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  326  f.  ;  with  mandibles,  436 
Puparium,  452 

Pupation,  of  Badamia,  366  ;  of  Parnassius 
aud  Thais,  363 
Pupipara,  456,  513,  517 
Purple  emperor,  344 
Pusci,  504 

Puss-moth,  328,  383,  406 

Pygidium,  187 

Pyralidae,  $40,  370,  420 

.Pyralidina,  4%0,  4%6 

Pyrameis  atalanta,  353  ;  P.  cardui ,  353  ; 

P.  tammeamea,  353 
Pyraustidae,  421 
Pyroehroa  rubens,  266 
Pyroehroidae,  266 

Pyroplwrus,  258  ;  P.  noctilucus,  259 
Pyrrhocoridae,  549 
Pyrrhocoris  apterus,  636,  -549 
Pyrrhopyge,  364 
’  Pythidae,  265 
Pytho  depressus,  266 

Qmrtenia,  89 
Queen,  66,  67,  69,  140 

Paces,  of  Apis,  68 
Badial  nervures,  319 

Raffray,  on  Pogonostoma,  204  ;  on  classi¬ 
fication  of  Paussidae,  214  ;  011  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Pselaph'dae,  224 
Railway-beetle,  251 
Ranatra  linearis,  563 
Raptorial  legs,  493,  554,  556 
Reaumur,  on  Xylocopa,  33 
Receptaculum  seminis,  140 
Rectal  cauda,  538 
Red  admiral,  35% 

Red  ant— see  Formica  rufa 
R^iuviidae,  555  f.  537 
Meduvius  personatus,  558 
Uffgimbart,  on  Gyrinidae,  216 
Resemblance,  between  ant,  wasp,  and 
spider,  169  ;  between  Anthophora  and 


Bombus,  33 ;  between  Arctia  rillica 
and  Fusemia  villicoides,  410  ;  between 
beetle-larva  and  Termite,  206  ;  between 
Bombus  and  Eulema,  35  ;  between  Bom- 
byliidae  and  Hymehoptera,  489;  between 
bug  and  ant,  556,  557  ;  bug  and  Tipulid, 
556,  558  ;  bug  and  fly,  547  ;  in  butter¬ 
flies,  348  ;  between  Callidulidae  and 
Lycaenidae,  400. ;  between  Celyphus  and 
Hemiptera,  505  ;  between  Cleridae  and 
insects  they  destroy,  254  ;  between 
Dioptinae  and  Ithomiides,  409  ;  between 
Diptera  and  Hymenoptera,  499,  500  ; 
between  Epicopeia  ‘and  Papilio,  418  ; 
between  Platides  and  Lepidoptera,  576  ; 
of  flies  and  bees,  502 ;  to  galls,  403  ; 
between  host  and  parasite-bees,  30 ; 
between  Insects  of  different  Orders,  339  ; 
of  Ithomiides  to  other  butterflies,  346  ; 
between  lady-bird  andEndomyehid,  237  ; 
of  larva  to  a  colony  of  larvae,  418  ; 
of  larva  of  Odynerus  and  of  Chrysis,  4  ; 
between  larvae,  162  ;  in  Limacodidae, 
401 ;  of  Lobster  caterpillar,  385  ;  between 
Longicorns  and  hymenoptera,  287  •, 
of  moth  to  birdSxcrement,  401  ;  of 
parasite  and  prey,  95  ;  of  Pericopinae  and 
Heliconiides,  409  ;  between ,  protected 
butterflies,  345  ;  between  Psithyrus  and 
Bmnbus,  59  ;  of  Reduviid  and  Pepsis, 
558 ;  between  Rhyphus-  and  Mycetobia- 
larvae,  463  ;  of  Syntomids  to  other 
Insects,  388  f.  ;  of  Tipulids  and  Hymen¬ 
optera,  475 ;  between  two  kinds  of 
ants,  162 

Resting-larva,  306 
Retinaculum,  316,  319,  420 
Retort-shaped  bodies,  in'  mouth  of  Hemi¬ 
ptera,  535 

Reuter,  E.,  on  classification  of  butterflies, 
343  n. 

Rkaehicems,  480 
Rhagovelia  plumbea,  552 
Rhaphiorhynchus,  483 
Rhegmatophila  alpina,  305,  386 
Rhemiatobaies  bergrothi,  553 
Rhinpmacerides,  291 
Rhinopsis,  115  ;  R.  rufieornis,  169 
Rhinosimus,  266 
Rhipicera  mystacina,  256 
Rhipiceridae,  256 
Rhipidiini,  267 
Rhipidioptera,  543 
Rhipiphoridae,  267 
Rhipiphorides,  268 

Rhipiptera,  298  [in  error  for  Rhiphiptera} 
Rhizophagus,  23% 

Rhizotrogus,  191 
Rhodoneura,  405 
Rhogmus,  179,  ISO 
Rhopalocera,  340,  341  f. 

Rhopcdomehts  angusticollis,  206 
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nitidulum,  It.  ocuMnm,  77 
Ithynckilea  Idulac,  291,  292 
Rhynchitides,  291 
Rhynchophora,  190,  277,  288  f. 
Rhyiichophorous  series,  21,0 
Rhynchopsyllapulex,  526 
Rhynchota,  532 
Rhypbidae,  478 

Rll^odidat^W,  234 
P  le}  o  />-  l  ,.270,  271;  ou  sperr 
thecal  bodies,  321;  ou  Yucca-mo 

R  j  I  it  -ms,  269 
Rippe.  of  Schaffer,  334 

Rose-chafers,  200 


Sehizometopa,  504 

Schizoneura ,  589 
Schizophora,  455 
Schmidt-Schwedt,  on  Donatio.,  2S 
Schoenbergia,  360,  361 


myzidaerio/64 

phila  unimaeulatai  46 
ia  bifasciata ,  &  haem 
Scoliidae,  93,  94  £. 
Scoliides,  97  f. 

Scolytidae,  294 
Scopariidae,  4$1  • 
Scopariiuae,  421 


Scutelligera ,  501 
Scutellum,  307,  312,  537 
~  '  am,  307  ;  S.  probostfidis,  4< 

niaenidae,  223 
Scymnites,  238 
Scyvmus  minimus,  238 
°  ~--)nal  dimorphism  or  variatio: 


evelopment  of  wing 
442,  448  ;  thora 
;  in  Urauiidae,  41S 
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Serieteria,  325 
Serost-fly,  482 
Serricomia,  ISO,  213 ,  255 
S&sia,  387  ;  S.  scoliaefortnis,  321 
Sesiidae,  386,  388,  370  (for  Syntomidae), 
389 

Setae,  534  f.  ;  aerostatic,  408 
Setina,  410 

Sev#nteen-year  Cicada,  569 
Sex,  differences,  92,  95 ;  production  of, 
32,  67  ;  in  larva,  325  ’ 

Sexnparous,  586 

Sharp,  on  classification  of  Dytiscidae,  213  n. 
Sheep,  bot-fly,  517  ;  -tick,  518 
Shield,  592 

Shoulder,  -lappets,  312  ;  -tufts,  312  ;  of 
wing,  319,  316 
Siagona,  206 
Siculodidae,  423 

Siebold,  von,  on  Strepsiptera,  301 
Sigara  minutissima,  568 
Sight,  of  Pompilus,  104 
Silk-glands,  325 

Silkworm,  375  ;  affected  by  parasitic  fly, 
507,  508  ;  Madagascar-,  405 
Silpha,  221  ;  Silpha  atrata,  S.  laevigata, 
S.  lapponica,  222  ;  S.  obscura,  222  ;  S. 
opaca,  S.  thoracica,  222 
§iiphidae,  221  f.,  252,  256 
Sima,  168  ;  S.  leviceps,  stridulating  organ, 
169  ;  S.  rufonigra,  169 
Simuliidae,  477 
Simulium  columbaczense,  477 
Sinodendron  cylindricum,  194 
Siphon,  563,  581,  589 
Siphonaptera,  522  f. 

Siphonophora,  239 
Siphunculata,  600 
* Sitaris ,  33  ;  S.  humeralis',  272 
Sitodrepa,  247 
Skippers,  363 

Slave-making  ant,  149,  150,  163 
Sloth,  430 
Slug-worms,  402 
Smallest  Insect,  228 
Smerinthini,  380 
Smerinthus  populi,  309,  381 
Smith,  F.,  on  Mellinus  arvensis,  123 
Snails,  enemies  of, *205,  222,  510  ;  parasite 
of,  495 

Social,  bees,  35  ;  wasps,  78,  84 
Sociales,  20,  53  f. 

Solanum  dulcamara,  beetle  on,  232 
Soldiers,  132 
Soldier-ant,  150 
Solenobia,  395,  430  ^ 

Solenopsis  fugax,  137 

Solitary  wasps — see  Fossores  and  Euine- 

Srfr-  of  Cicada,  572 
Soronia,  232 

Sound-organs,  448  ;  of  Ageronia,  354  ;  of 


Secatesia,  371  ;  of  Cicada,  573,  574 — 
see  also  stridulating  organs 
Sound-production,  155,  156  ;  by  Aegocera, 
411  ;  byArctiidae,  410  ;  by  Sphingidae, 
382 — see  also  Stridulation 
Spalacopsini,  288  . 

Spatula,  459 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  Weismann,  143 
Spercheus  emarginatus,  218,  219 
Spermatheca,  320,  321 
Spermaphila,  506 
Sphaendiides,  219  . 

Sphaeriidae,  227 

Sphaerites,  223 

Sphaeritides,  229 

Sphaerius  acaroides,  227 

Sphaerocarides,  279 

Sphecia,  387 

Sphecius  speciosus,  123 

Sphecodes,  21,  22  ;  S.  gibbus,  23,  23  ;  S. 

ruhicundus,  22  ;  S.  subquadratus,  23 
Sphegidae,  93,  107  f. 

Sphegides,  107  f. 

Sphex  coendeus,  110  ;  S.  flavipennis,  108  ; 

S.  lobatus,  110;  S.  maxillosus,  108 
Sphindidae.  245  " 

Sphingidae,  309,  315,  316,  368,  380  f. 
Sphinx  ligustri,  380 
Spider  parasite,  490 
Spilosoma,  408 

Spinneret,  324,  325,  403,  417 
Spirachtha,  227 

Spiracles,  188,  191  ;  of  Diptera,  449  f.  ; 
of  Hippoboscidae,  519  ;  of  Lepidoptera, 
313,  314  ;  of  Lipara,  451  ;  of  Xepa, 
564  ;  of  Thrips,  528  • 

Spondyliasp  is,  581 
Spondylidae,  288 
Springing  plant-lice,  579 
■Spuler,  on  nervures,  317  n. 

Squama,  448 
Squeakers,  209 
Staetherinia,  401 
Stag-beetles,  193 
Stalk,  317,  319 
Staph ylinidae,  223,  224  f. 

Staudinger,  Schatz  and  Rober,  on  butter¬ 
flies,  343  n. 

Sfauronolus  maroccanus,  4S9 
Staumpus  fagi,  385 

Stclis  minuta,  29  ;  S.  nasuta,  30,  .43  ;  A 
signata,  30 
Steloeyttares,  81 
Sienamma  veslu'oodi,  159 
Stempteryx  hinmdinis,  519 
Stcphastethus,  240 


oternornynena, 
jjterrlwptcnjx,  394  A 
stethopathidae,  196 
Stigmata — see  Spiracles 
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worms  and  Leeches,  F.  E.  .Beddard,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  F.R.S.  (Prosector  to  the 
Zoological  Society) ;  Gephyrea,  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College  ;  Polyzoa, 
S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A. ,  King’s  College.  [Ready. 

VOLUME  III. 

Molluscs,  A.  H.  Cooke,  M.A.,  King’s  College ;  Brachiopods  (Recent),  A.  E. 
Shipley,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College ;  Brachiopods  (Fossil),  F.  R.  C.  Reed,  M.A., 
Trinity  College.  [Ready. 

VOLUME  IV. 

Spiders,  Mites,  etc.,  C.  "Warbueton,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College  (Zoologist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society)-;  Scorpions,  Trilobites,  etc.,  M.  Laurie,  B. J.,  King’s 
College,  D.Sc.  (Edinb.),  (Professor  of  Zoology  in  St.  Mungo’s  College,  Glasgow); 
Pycnogonids,  etc.  ,  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson,  C.B.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College  (Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Zoology  in  University  College,  Dundee)  ;  Crustacea,  W.  F.  R.  Weldon, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  St.  John’s  College  (Jodrell  Professor  of  Zoology  in  University 
College,  London). 

VOLUME  V. 

Peripatus.  A.  Sedgwhjc,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Trinity  College  ;  Centipedes,  etc.,  F.  G. 

*  Sinclair,  M.A.,  Trinity  College  ;  Insects,  Part  I.,  D.  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


VOLUME  VI. 

Insects,  Part  II.,  D.  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


[Ready. 


VOLUME  VII. 

Balanoglossus,  etc.,  S.  F.  Harmer,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  King’s  College;  Ascidians  and 
.  Amphioxus,  W.  A.  Herdman,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.  (Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  University  College,  Liverpool);  Fishes,  T.  W.  Bridge,  Sc.D., 
Trinity  CoHege  (Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Mason  University  College,  Bir¬ 
mingham). 

VOLUME  VIII. 

Amphibia  and  Reptiles,  H.  Gadow,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  King’s  College. 


VOLUME  IX. 

Birds,  A.  H.  Evans,  M.A.,  Clare  College.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  E. 
Lodge.  [y.Vw'u. 

VOLUME  X. 

Mammals,  F.  E.  Beddard,  M.A.  (Oxon,),  F.R.S.  (Prosector  to  the  Zoological 
J  Society).  * 
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